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THE NIl^ETEENTH CENTURY 

And so a genetation died ; and beads 
Of blood swelled-up within the wheat and rye. 

Men ate their bread and knew not if they ate 
The wheat or men ; and lost the living eye 
That has its time for tears, and can deny 
The loveliness it sees, and contemplate 
The strangeness in its seeing. They lost their right 
To doubt that is the livingness of law ; 

And God was banished from their fear of night. 

Only their power to kill retained their awe. 

But this, because its voice was certainty 
And multiplied earth’s echoes with its strtjkes 
Till all the world seemed lively, and quick hands 
Confused experiment with experience. 

Seemed will in conflict with an easy flaw. 

‘ AU must be good since good itself evokes 
The power in out willing, and understands 
Defeat as weakness or marred evidence.’ 

They drew the poetasters of all lands. 

The statistician-ants, impatient youth, 
Millennium-mongers, and the hopeless p<x>r. 

The power-seekers, and the proud whose truth 
Thrives in the shallows of indifference. 

And all that crowd that hangs about a door. 

Ready to applaud the tallest crest 
As it achieves the limelight. For their best. 
Appearance was enough and great applause, 

And closely-printed, crowded, wishful laws. 

Making a fine array against the wall. 

But what was scratching underneath the floor, 

And what, behind, in muffled, twisted call 
Cried to the whip, and what the books concealed, 
The holes like little eyes for eyes to use 
And used by bullets once, in quick excuse 
They.dubb^ the rat, the mole, or the mere unskilled. 
And would not look or listen more than once. 

Ah God I Dear God ! My glad and distant God I 
Restrain my heart that listens with my ears. 

That hears the voices rising, and the runs 
Of engines raising up the wings, and t eat s 
Splashing the snow with blood, for I must be, , 
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N< )i- deaf nor blind ; my winter needs my sense 
'I'o put an end to all indifference 
'1‘hat docs not hide with You. I'or now I see, 1 see 
'I'he dark from its own .\reiie meanin,!' drivett, 
l.it with man’s suns that ape the sun «>f Heaven. 

I see the I aieii'ers alotyy their fptns 
Hani'.in!' like hats. 'The sea is sleek with hlootl. 
Alotijt; the l.ike!<liores, dray,.:', ini’ ihrouy.h the niiul, 
C»(»es all intperfect, sullerin",, seekin.y, free, 
f.ost, sad, bewildered, siratty.e ntorlality. 

The h.its withdraw ; now swoop the ravens down 
(iroakin.e, their hla;.]thetn<>ns :doj',ans on the wind, 

'i heir hl.iek eried-np white, as it' they sinned 
tha'uuse their j'ooil was in it ; ami snateh the crown 
I'.ven ftciin ( hrist \\ hose fliont is inankitnl's flower. 
Are these iny brothers too s' Xtid is ilieir tower 
^*^(urself thonjdi liiey forj’it 't’ou ? Must their power 
Ik’eoine the workl's nii.i:im.i, till one p.ill 
Hlots «nn the ei>veret! etillins, makiny, all 
The earth eternal tiindia ? t can t,ee 
My hope no more, heeause the lakes h.tve lost 
'Their starred refleeiions etivcretl hy the 'Tree 
I’Vom whieli the h'imnt lvan,i> eiutiflcsl, 'TIic leaves 
Of winter arc the Innror of the yhosi 
That, even tlead, ean still not wander free. 

Stilincs.s is flawcvl with t<ir> perfeeicd death, 

I wen men’s tears are fnm-n at the eye.s. 

'There is no source of sorrow in air’s breath. 

* 'They know n«»t what iltey dt>.’ My stnil Ijclieves. 
Hut Iwiny, neither C»od ni*r old and wise 
I eanttot say, * Ikirgive thetti,’ and must turn 
Clod’s ettmfort from me, and release my hate, 
Hoping that kwe, being initnitc, can wait. 


Deetmhtr znd^ 


L. AaRONSON| 
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THE SITUATION 

The question is: ‘What "will Hitler do?’ He tmtk the 
initiative in making himself master of Germany, aju! now 
that he is striving to make himself master of us :il!, he luis 
the initiative still. The question is : Will he invade Holhuni ? 
Or will he bomb London? Will he try to turn the .Majdnot 
Line by advancing through Belgium ? Will he oeeupy 
Rumania? The question is never ‘What .shall we do?’ 
But always ‘ What will he do ? ’ Lai ioujours hi ! •. 

And yet, in himself he is nothing. A wicked creature, 
as evil of disposition as of appearance, without a single noble 
quality, a superficial thinker, and a cheap, though crafty 
demagogue, he would pass as unimportant, even if repulsive, 
were he a private person. But as leader of the armed ami 
united German nation, he is the most powerful man of »>ur 
time. It was not he who united the Germans and made 
thm strong. It was through him that they recovered their 
unity and their armed might. They lost the First Worltl 
War in the field, but they won the peace in the years that 
followed. This is the reason why they were aide tt» 
the Second World War, which is but the resumption of the 
First. The Germany that calls itself the Third Realm existed 
under the covet of Republican Democracy. It murdered 
Republican leaders like Erzberger, Rathenau, and a hundred 
others, using those same methods of conspiracy, terrorism, 
and armed violence to overthrow the Rcpublicwt Government 
which they are now using to overthrow the whole European 
order. Hitler and his supporters who, as a matter of practical 
politics, are identical with the united German nation, arc 
fesolved on the domination of all Europe exactly as he and his 
National Socialist Party dominate Germany. That there are 
millions of Germans who do not share this resolve is true 
but terrorism and the enthusiasm or docile acquiescence of 
the vast noajonty rob this truth of all practical sigaificaccc. 
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'I’hc one domination will be no less inhuman than the 
other — perhaps even m<>fe so, as the unutterable woe and 
horror that have deseended upon Polaird and Czechoslovakia 
reveal beyond atty doula whatever. W'c are, tlierefore, at 
war not merely so that we may overthrow a fc^reign tyrant 
and survive as an indepemlent people, but also to save 
ourselves and all I '.urope from * the abomination that maketh 
ties( date.' 

Hitler did not create the ‘ ttew (Icrmany ’ — which is 
but the old ImpetiaUh rntatn, thoup,h much more barbarous. 
The ‘new Cerniany’ created him. lie is the symbol, the 
unifyini; myth, the point of erystallisation, the armtnon 
denominator. If he were to be removed, the ‘ new Cenmny ’ 
Would still I'em.iin, armevl atul united, whether under tite 
nnth that mij*,h( survive him for centuries, or umler another 
bciuler who wouUl einhody another iityth, or the old myth 
refurhisiieii. (liven armed unity, the person of the I.eader, 
the character tif the niytli, and the outw.nd ptilitical form 
(whether Royalist, Conservative, Republican, Dcntt»cratic, 
Socialist, I'asii'.i, (bmmunist, or what nt«) is of secondary 
importance, (ierman armed unity means imperialist 
aggression and lan have lU) purpose tnher than aggression. 

The removal «>f Hitler and the overthrow of ‘ Hitlerism ' 
are, therefore, wholly unaeeeptahle as War Aims. If it were 
fruc (and there is no eviiicnec to show' it is) that ‘ the generals ’ 
(of wiu»m wc have heard so much) and ttui Hitler w’crc 
masters of (iermany, we should have no cause ft>r satisfaction, 
indeed, Ciermany, led by her generals might be even more 
dangerous than the (ierttiatty of to-day, for while capable of 
greater tlexibility and political modcratiotti, she wtmld l>c no 
less resolute in pursuing her ultimate purpose, imperialist 
domination. Indeed, 1 litler may by the very excess of his 
tigerish passions condciiu) his country to premature downfall 
in some grandiose but ill-ctmiiidcrcd enterprise. It is by no 
means inconceivable Uiat the future historian will state that 
the Third Realm perished because * the generals ’ JaiUd \o 
wrest the leadership out of I litier*s hands. 

Besides, why should ‘ the generals ’ try to possess theroh 
selves of that leadership unless they are convinced that 
Germany will be more formidable under their own thin 
under /iitlec’s ? To base any hope on a * revolt of the 
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genetals ’ is to display gteat simplicity of soul — as though 
‘ the generals ’ would risk their lives to promote international 
peace, disarmament, collective security, ‘ Federal Union,’ a 
‘better Europe,’ or indeed anything save a Europe under 
German domination ! 

German armed unity was never an end in itself — it was 
always a means. Hitler and ‘ the generals ’ want the same end, 
and if any generals ever thought in terms of revolt, it was only 
because they believed that tbeir means would promote that 
end more effectively than bis. 

Germany did not unite and arm to redress her grievances — 
she exaggerated some grievances and invented others so that 
she could unite and arm the mote plausibly, and therefore 
more easily, thanks to the trustful idealism that prevailed in 
London and Paris. And she united and armed so as to make 
herself master of Europe. When the hatreds and suspicions 
engendered by the First World War had subsided — about the 
time the ‘ Locarno Protocols ’ were drafted — Germany was 
more secure against potential foes than any other Great 
Power, the United States alone excepted. No one threatened 
her frontiers or any vital interests of hers. The burden of 
armaments and the dangers of insecurity lay upon other 
nations, not upon Germany. Her material resources and her 
skill and her organisation would have enabled her to secure 
a weighty and universal influence. No great nation ever had 
a better prospect of achieving such an ascendancy in com- 
merce and all the arts of peace. Indeed, it lay within hjjr 
power to attain a pre-eminence such as will for ever be dcftied 2 
to her — even if she win the Second World War. 

But domination, not pre-eminence, was her aim. And to 
achieve domination she rearmed, and imposed upon herself 
an artificial, coercive unity that does violence to all those 
regional, social and political variations of outlook, character, 
and interest, that are so essential to healthy and harmonious 
national esistence. By their rearmed and reinforced union 
the Germans achieved not security, which they did not want, 
liut insecurity, which they have now got — and, having got 
it, they passed from the defensive to the offensive. 

, Not Hitler, or ‘Hitlerism,’ therefore, but the German 
^tion, amed and united, is the enemy. And if we go on 
Isking, as, unhappily, we must, ‘ What will Hitler d© ? ’ we 
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ought always to bear in mind that while Hitler is Germany* 
Germany is not f-Iitlcr, that he may go, but that the essential 
question remains as long as German armed unity remains. 

The policy which used to be called ‘ appeasement ’ was 
more fatal than mere passivity or indiflfercnce would have 
been, for it placed a premium on aggression and encouraged 
the aggressor to keep the initiative. Hitler — that is to say,* 
Germany, armed and united — ^liad but to threaten the peace 
of Europe, and he would, in return for a promise to threaten 
that peace no more, secure the consent of the Western Powers 
to conquests that enabled him to make the threat all the more 
effective next time. And this, iitdeed, was always his real 
purpose. The Western Powers allowed Germany fo prepare 
for war against themselves in exchange for assurances that 
she would go to war with no one. 

The concessions meant to ‘ appease ’ Germany were such 
as to leave her stronger and the Western Powers corre- 
spondingly weaker than before, so that their policy, while it 
brought on the war, made their defeat the more likely the 
longer the war was delayed. ‘ Appeasement,’ therefore, made 
peace fatal and war inevitable. 

‘ Appeasement ’ is, by its very nature, a renunciation of 
all initiative. Every successful initiative — and Hitler’s were 
all successful — renders the initiator mre able and the 
‘ appeaser ’ /ess able to take further initiatives. That is why 
we still have to ask : ‘ What will Hitler do ? ’ 

^ There is a supplementary question, namely: ‘What 
Jvill '•Stalin do ? ’ In his Second Philippic, Demosthenes 
says that ‘democracies’ have *a common weapon against 
tyrants,’ a weapon that is ‘ invaluable ’ — ‘ distrust.’ By their 
persistent assumption that Russia was to be trusted and by 
the belief that ‘ friendliness ’ will of itself convert a potentially 
hostile Power into an ally, the ‘ democracies,’ foregoing their 
‘ common weapon,’ helped to consolidate instead of to loosen 
the German-Russian partnership. Although the Westerp 
Powers honourably refused to sign away the territorial 
integrity of Poland and the independence of the Baltic States 
in the negotiations that preceded the War, they nevertheless 
left Russia in no doubt that the conquests she was, even then, 
planning in connivance with Gcmaany, would bo ‘safe/ 
The su|:^lementary initiatives Stalin was able to thanks 
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fb ‘ tricodlmess,’ have made the initiatives taken by Hitler, 
thanks to ‘ appeasement,’ all the more dangerous. 

Russia, like Germany before her, has extended her 
economic, political, and strategic basis for the more ambitious 
imperialistic enterprise that will involve Scandinavia, the 
Balkans, and even'the Middle East, if it is not prevented in 
time. The inferiority of her armed forces, of her transport, 
and of her industrial organisation make it impossible for 
Russia to engage in a major war of her own (as is shown by 
the punishment she is receiving from the Finns whom she 
so vastly outnumbers). But in association with Germany 
she can contribute heavily to the success of German arms as 
long as the Western Allies refrain from taking any initiative 
against her. 

It has been said that Germany does not approve of the 
Russian invasion of Finland because she has a traditional 
friendship with the Finns, and because her own command 
of the Baltic Sea will be menaced. The answer is that tradition 
means nothing in Germany to-day (it never does in countries 
which are in a state of revolution, as she is — a state that 
makes her association with Russia all the closer), and that, 
whatever strategic points the Russians may seize, their 
hopeless inadequacy as a naval Power makes it impossible 
for them to contest the German command of the Baltic, now, 
as in the last war, when they held all the naval bases they 
subsequently lost and are now recovering. The Germans 
show their approval of the Russian attack on Finland qi^te 
clearly by bullying Sweden into non-intervention and by 
holding up consignments of Italian, Hungarian, and Yugoslav 
war material in transit for the Finns. It is also said that the 
Russians have acted for reasons of national defimee against 
Germany, their partner in aggression. The truth is that they 
no more covet HangS and other points — ^not to speak of 
Petsamo — for reasons of defence, than that the Germans 
tyofc the ^adetenland for identical reasons. Stalin, who has 
the craft and cupidity of a Gtucasian bandit from his native 
Georgia, is bent on oploiting the opportunity provided by 
the Second European War to enlarge his possessions. 

There is just anger throughout the civilised world over 
the Finnish war, the barbarity with which the Russians are 
wag^ it, and the hypocritical reasoning with whjph they 
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try to excuse it. But the war has an aspect that calls fear 
dispassionate examination. 

The conquest of Finland will give the German-Russian 
coalition an ascendancy in Northern Europe that may be 
very dangerous to the Western Allies. If the Russians take 
Petsamo and command the Varangar Fjord from the steep 
heights that overlook it, the nickel mines will be at the 
disposal of the Germans and the Fjord will be a refuge, and 
perhaps a station, for German commerce raiders. 

Norway and Sweden (and, for that matter, and in different 
circumstances, Holland) will have to pay a fearful penalty 
for their utopian pacifism and their failure to rearm. It is 
not enough to be civilised and even ‘ democratic.’ To be so 
will evoke universal sympathy in the hour of misfortune, but 
it will not of itself bring the material aid with which barbarian 
invasion can be averted. The completer the Russian con- 
quest of Finland, the tighter the German grip on Sweden, 
llireatened by invasion from the north, Sweden will seek 
protection in that semi-dependence on Germany which will 
at least assure her of semi-independence. Norway, being 
more accessible to the Western Allies, can be more strongly 
buttressed against the German-Russian encroachments. 
Nevertheless, when the two Socialist despotisms have 
established an ascendancy in Sweden they will subject Norway 
to grievous extortions by their joint, ruthless pressure. 

If we turn to South-Eastern Europe we shall see a similar 
prospect. The Russian threat to Bessarabia is also a threat 
;to the Delta of the Danube, which, although not a part of 
Bessarabia, is Russia’s real objective when she plans to save 
the Bessarabian ‘proletariat’ from the oppressive rule of 
Rumanian ‘ landowners and capitalists.’ Rumania will then, 
like Sweden, be forced into semi-dependence — ^if not more — 
on Germany. Hungary is semi-dependent on Germany even 
now. The Russian invasion of Carpathian-Ruthenia (which 
is clearly intended) will make that dependence, complete. 
The fear of Russia by Balkan Governments — a fear multiplim 
by the traditional popxilarity which Russia, whether Tsarist 
or Bolshevik, enjoys amongst Balkan peasants — will make a 
Russian preponderance the forerunner of an augmented 
German preponderance, especially in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

To ^ave semi-vassals at her disposal is more advantageous 
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t6 Germany than to have vassals, for an industry and agri- 
culture, uninjured by armed invasion and producing an 
exportable surplus, '.vili be an asset such as a ruined and 
Jevastated country like Poland, or even an unscarred, but 
oppressed and ruthlessly pillaged, country like the Bohemian- 
Moravian ‘Protectorate’ cannot be. It is even doubtful 
whether Poland is not a liability — in any case, the economic 
return she may give will not compensate Germany for the 
losses in men and material she has incurred by crushing the 
Poles and keeping them crushed. A nation which is con- 
tented because its independence has been half-preserved will 
work more willingly for the extortioner w'hose troops have 
nor crossed the frontier than a nation which is dejected or 
rebellious because its independence has been half destroyed 
by an armed invader. It is, therefore, in Germany’s interest 
not to invade Sweden or Rumania, but to reduce both 
countries to scmi-vassalage — an interest that is powerfully 
promoted by Russia. 

The dangerous character of the German-Russian coalition 
is tmderrated because it is not an open military alliance. If 
it were that and no more, it would not be so dangerous. The 
presence of Russian troops in Finland or Rumania is a greater 
menace to the Allies than their presence in the Siegfried Line 
would be. The longer the war lasts, the more valuable to 
Germany will the Russian partnership become (if the war lasts 
two or three years, German managers and technicians may 
recondition Russian industry and so produce an exportal^e 
surplus that will augment Germany’s stock of essential 
oocunodities). 

By establishing an ascendancy in Northern and Soutih- 
castetn Europe, the German-Russian coalition will, if its 
progress is not arrested, menace Allied communications in 
the northern Atlantic and eastern Mediterranean. In a last 
analysis, the Finnish war and the threat to Bessarabia represent 
a^ ^ort to turn the immensely extended flanks of the vast 
front that sweeps in a curve from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Biadk Sea, with the Maginot Line as its apex. 

In making this efibrt, the enemy keeps the initiative which 
he has never relinquished. It is in the strategic and political 
intetest of the Allies that Finnish independence be preserved. 
It is therefore desirable that she receive as much help can be 
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given without substantially weakening the Allied forces -in 
Western Europe, where the Germans will, unless appearances 
are very deceptive, take the major initiative before very long. 
If the Varangar Fjord is to be a refuge or naval station, it must 
be not a Russian (that is, German), but a British naval station. 
It could, indeed, be placed ‘out of bounds’ to the armed 
forces of all Powers, save Finland and Norway, together with 
its immediate hinterland. 

If the Finns, with Allied help, withstand the Russian 
invasion, the Allies will, in return, be enabled to establish 
an ascendancy in northern Europe that wiU replace, or at least 
weaken, the ascendancy of the German-Russian coalition, 
and relieve the German pressure on Sweden. Such an 
ascendancy may, if consolidated, acquire very great import- 
ance when the time comes for the Allies to take the offensive 
in the air — ^the threat to German Baltic shipping and to 
Germany’s northern cities would powerfully supplement the 
aerial offensive in the west. 

It is an error to assume that the neutrality of the northern 
— as of the south-eastern — ^Powers is altogether advantageous 
to the Allies. It may be much more advantageous if the 
neutrals are involved in the war, for Germany will then 
acquire two exposed flanks which, by virtue of Allied sea 
power, can be threatened, however extended they may be. 
Neutrality is no defence against semi-vassalage, so that the 
neutrality of the northern and south-eastern Powers may, for 
reasons we have just given, be advantageous to Germany 
■^d ‘'correspondingly disadvantageous to the Allies. It is 
possible for the Allies, through their command of the sea, 
to impose upon the enemy an ever-increasing extension and 
diffusion, and therefore vulnerability, of his forces, to lengthen 
and thereby weaken his communications, to deprive him of 
the advantage of internal lines, on condition that they take 
the initiative — and keep it I 

If Russia secures the delta of the Danube for herself, she 
secures it for Germany as well. Turkey cannot be indifferent 
to the conquest of Bessarabia if it is extended to that Delta. 
Measures concerted between the Allies and Turkey to place 
the Delta ‘ out of bounds ’ to all save the Rumanians ate 
therefore desirable. As much aid should be given to Rumania 
under the guarantee extended to her before the outbreak of 
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Vat as can be given without substantial prejudice to the Allied 
defensive or offensive on the western front. The security of 
Allied warships in the Black Sea is dependent on the closeness 
of the Turkish alliance and on the command of the Mediterra- 
nean. That command is made to seem less challengeable 
than ever, for, if recent experience is not deceptive, the 
<ur-arm is not the decisive weapon in war at sea as some 
Italian experts believed (nor is the lesson to be drawn from 
the defeat of the Graf Spee inapplicable to the problem of 
sea power in the Mediterranean). 

It will be said that intervention in northern and south- 
eastern Europe may involve the Allies in war with Russia. 
Interi'ention would, in the first place, be directed against 
Russia as a means of striking at Germany. The foe is 
Germany, not Russia — except in so far as she is Germany’s 
partner in war. ‘ Appeasement ’ or ‘ friendliness ’ will not 
make Russia desist, but will stimulate her into closer partner- 
ship with Germany and into more extensive imperialist 
aggression. Every successful act of aggression by Russia is 
worth a victorious battle to Germany because it costs Germany 
nothing, w’hatever it may cost her partner. If the invasion 
of Finland succeeds, Germany can only gain. If it fails she 
will lose nothing, unless it fails by reason of an intervention 
which will give the Allies a foothold in northern Europe. 
Even if the Allies do find themselves at war with Russia, they 
have nothing to fear from that war. It is the permanent 
characteristic of Russia that she can neither conquer nor Jse 
conquered, that she can neither strike a mortal blow no# 
receive one. But she could receive severe punishment at the 
hands of the Allies without being able to retaliate. As a 
naval power she is almost impotent. Her White and Black 
Sea ports and bases are highly vulnerable. Even Baku is 
exposed to attack from the air. Her internal stability 
w^d appear to be much more precarious than Germmy’s. 
ijjcr IHusunko, her Central Asiatic, and her Caucasian 
^ subjects are more prone to disaffection than the 
* Germans. 

The paradox of Getman-Russian relations to-day is that 
in a ooirSkt with the Western Powers, Germany without 
Russia is stronger than Germany with Russia, provided the 
Westem Powers take the initiative. Russia, if involved in 
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armed conflict with the Allies, would not only be unable to 
retaliate, she would be unable to ease the Allied pressure on 
Germany. The conflict would be an extension of the Allied 
blockade of Germany. It would be the end of the German 
hope of securing any considerable supplies from Russia, 
whose exportable surplus, which is small and uncertain even 
now, would vanish altogether. 

Germany and Russia have not a real friend in Europe. 
The strong bias of all the smaller neutrals is in favour of the 
Western Allies. It is no exaggeration to say that an Allied 
victory is ardently desired by the whole of the non-belligerent 
world, with the possible exception of the ruling parties in 
Spain, Italy and Japan. The European neutrals are deterred 
from translating that bias into action by their fear of 
Germany — ^never was a nation so xoniversally feared (and 
hated) as the Germans are to-day. The neutrals are also 
immobilised by doubts with regard to the outcome of the 
war. As the prospect of Allied support improves and the 
hope of an Allied victory grows, Germany wiU become 
more and more vulnerable. If the Allies can establish a 
preponderance in Northern and South-Eastern Europe, and 
if that preponderance can, so to speak, be made to converge 
on Germany, her outflanking movement will be reversed and 
the Allies will exercise an encircling pressure, which, if severe 
enough, will be fatal, even if the deadlock in the West 
continues (it was the collapse of Bulgaria under similar 
pressure in 191 8 that began the general coUapse of the Central 
^Powers). 

The Germans are thinking in terms of the ‘ decisive 
battle ’ in the West, now as in 1914. It is for this that they 
are economising material (especially petrol) and building up 
a huge air force. The blow will be a heavy one. It is untrue 
that there is any weakening of the German ‘home front.’ 
Not is there any evidence of dissension amongst the National 
Socialist leaders. In Germany the contrast betweeja war and 
peace is less perceptible than in England, for Germany was 
placed on a war basis long ago, so that she has undergone no 
abrupt transition. There is discontent, but no effective 
opposition. The evidence would seem to show that Hitler 
enjoys more public support now than he did when the War 
began. ^He can count on the absolute loyalty of his armed 
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forces — ^raany of his yoiinger soldiers, sailors and airmen are 
filled with the spirit of fanatical devotion. 

The Allies, in the deadliest struggle of their history, are 
compelled to make the maximum effort so that the blow 
may be parried without fearful ravages to themselves. The 
industrial effort, which falls mainly upon Great Britain, has 
.not acquired sufficient momentum even now — ^and the blow 
may fall within the next few months. Nor is it enough that 
the .tVllies’ preparations be no more tlian defensive. If they 
are to win the war they must be able to take the offensive in 
the West and in the north and south-east. No one can 
foretell on what front the finally decisive action will be 
fought (the war may be won and lost on the home fronts). 
But a heavy and perhaps decisive contribution towards final 
victory can be made in Northern and South-Eastern Europe. 

The Western Allies lost the peace that followed the First 
World Wat because they allowed the political initiative to be 
taken from them by Germany. They have not recovered it 
yet. Only if they take the initiative and keep it can they win 
the war. Oxiiy if they continue to live side by side in political, 
economic, and military co-operation and retain the joint 
initiative through the years of weariness, upheaval, and con- 
fusion that will follow — only then will the peace endure, for 
only then will the armed might of Germany be nngblp ever 
again to threaten the nations. 

The Editor. 


m 
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THE MODERN GUERRE DE COURSE 

aIaterial considerations have to some extent dictated the 
form of the present war at sea as waged by the Germans. 
Whether the defensive adopted by the British Navy, albeit 
an active defensive, is the only practicable policy given the 
material conditions, or whether a more offensive activity, a 
development of initiative, could have given better results, 
must be largely an academic discussion, since such ‘ results * 
can merely be ex hypothesi statements by the debater. It is 
clear to the student of war that in 1939 as in 1914 the governing 
principle of the Naval Staff is an active defence against the 
strokes planned by the enemy. It can be contended that the 
policy was effective in 1914-1918, leading, as it did, to the 
exhaustion of the German Navy, the annihilation of their 
commerce-raiders and the surrender of the entire Navy to 
internment at Scapa Flow, a surrender more abject and more 
complete than any hitherto made to the British Navy by any 
of the first-class forces against which it had battled. It can 
tertakily be contended that the active-defensive in the first 
ihree months of this war has been successful beyond the 
Bighest expectations of those who study naval strategy. And 
without abandoning any love of the highest form of policy 
in war, the direct offensive, we may survey with not a little 
satisfaction the outcome of the main strategic and tactical 
plans of the Naval Staff in ihe present struggle. 

They have not been impeccable. There have been 
blunders that were obvious (when the price of the blunder 
was paid) and there have been apparent blunders^ as to which 
we must, for lack of completer knowledge, suspend judgmdht. 
But in the main the naval conduct of the war by this country 
has given the results requited by the situation. 

The material position differs, in one respect, considerably 
from that of 1914. The German Navy is completely out- 
weighted in capit^ ships and cruisers, and from the start 
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thfitc was no prospect that a major fleet action would ever 
develop. The history of the War of 1939 will be a record 
of single-ship actions, of cmiser encounters and of anti- 
submarine operations. It will, in fact, be a history of a 
modern ^lerre de (ourse. And for our comfort it may be 
recalled here that never in the whole stor}’ of sea warfare has 
CQmmerce-destroying by itself been a decisive factor in a 
war. It has what we have learned to describe in modem 
jargon as ‘ a nuisance-value,’ but it has not ‘ a decision-value.’ 

This is a lesson from naval historv that the German Naval 
Command has not learned — or perhaps it is one that they hope, 
with modern weapons, to disprove. Ever since the Nazi 
regime started and Admiral Raeder took over control of 
the German Na\’y there has been no question in the mind of 
anyone who follows sea affairs closelv that merre de course 
would be the policj^ in any conflict with us. The Admiral 
was Chief of Staff to Hipper in Scouting Group I of the High 
Seas Fleet (the counterpart of our Battle Cruiser Force) and 
is by training and instinct a cruiser man. Moreover, he wrote 
after the last war two extremely interesting and instructive 
volumes on cmiser warfare, with particular reference to 
commerce-destmetion both in its 1914 historical aspect and 
its future application. He is a student of Mahan, but in his 
case it is the influence of history on sea power rather than the 
converse that has worked. One book in particular among 
the works of ISIahan has taken hold of him — Sea Pouter in its 
Kektim to the War of iSii. From it Admiral Raeder absorbed 
the conviction that what was achieved by the small but vrell- 
trained American force at that time against a British Navy 
flushed with the triumph of Trafalgar could again be achieved 
by a small but well-designed and well-trained German Navy 
to expunge the memory of November aist, 1918. 

lioyd’s List contains notice of upwards of joo British vessels 
captured in seven months by the Americans, 500 merchantmen and 
th^ee frigates.! Can these statements be true and can the Kn glUh 
|>eopIe hear them unmoved ? 

Thus screamed a maritime journal of the period. Indigna- 
tion meetings poured out protests of merchants and sent them 
to the Government of the day. 

That was the aspect of the war of 1812 that fired Admiral 
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Raeder. Had he read further, or deeper, in Mahan he would* 
have cx)me across the pregnant passage in Fro/a Sail to Steam : 

Everybody — ^the Navy as well — ^believed we had beaten Great 
Britain in 1812, brought her to her knees, by the destruction of her 
commerce through the system observed by us of single cruisers, 
naval or privateers. From that erroneous premise was deduced the 
conclusion of a Navy of cruisers, and small cruisers at that ; no . 
battleship nor fleets. 

Admiral Raeder had the same ‘ erroneous premise ’ and 
upon it he proceeded, with the full support of Hitler, to build 
materially and train professionally a navy that should emulate, 
in its effects on British opinion, the influence of the privateers 
of 1 8 1 2. This role was to be played under modem conditions 
by submarines (there is small evidence that the Admiral was 
ever much influenced by the air-minded Goering into believing 
that aircraft would be effective commerce-destroyers). While 
the restrictions of the Versailles Treaty were still nominally 
observed by Germany, the German Admiralty was re-creating 
its U-boat corps by the expedient of establishing shipyards 
for the building of submarines in the smaller neutral countries. 
The evidence as to this is now public and though the output 
of the yards was small and their finandal history may not be 
glorious, they served the basic purpose of providing work- 
shops in which experimental work for the future German 
Navy could proceed unhindered and constructors of 
submarines be trained. 

-When the shackles of Versailles were publicly thrown off 
Geriftany had already begun building her new submarine 
flotillas in German yards, though the craft were, admittedly, 

‘ only little ones.’ Throughout the ensuing years, for material 
reasons as much as for policy, construction was kept within 
limits, but in December, 1938, the mask was finally dropped 
by the exercise of German;^s rights under the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement, to build up to parity with Britain in 
submarines. Before that, however, there had been*a develop*- 
ment whose inner significance was little realised except in 
naval circles. During the Spanish Civil War, when other 
countries employed surface craft off Spanish ports to watch 
over the safety of their nationals, Germany maintained U-boat 
flotillas off the Biscayan and Atiantic coasts, with dep6t-ship 
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«iid supply-ship established at Pasajes. The utility of sub- 
marines for carrying two or three hundred refugees from a 
point of danger is more than questionable and it should be 
obvious that the teal mission of those U-boats was to obtain 
training on the ocean trade routes with real merchantmen on 
their normal voyages as targets for every ‘ dummy-run 
,It w'as a tj’^pically German manoeuvre, ‘ slim ’ in the old Boer 
sense, but, although it was seen through by seafarers, its inner 
significance escaped most laymen, including the diplomatists. 
The effects of that training -were seen in the first month of 
this war, when ship after ship was caught and sunk and many 
more were chased by U-boats off the Spanish and Portuguese 
coasts or in the Bay of Biscay. 

It is unnecessary, in studying tlie German tactics in this 
war, to take any account of the solemn pledge to conduct 
operations against merchantmen with due regard to the rules 
of war as they existed before 1914. Even when the Powers 
at the Washington Conference in i9zi accepted the pledge 
for themselves only people of singularly pure mind ever 
expected it to be an}’thing but a form of words expressing a 
pious aspiration. ‘ Prohibition of the use of submarines as 
commerce-destroyers ’ w^as far too much to expect, and 
fortunately the British Naval Staff was never deluded (or was 
too cynied to believe, whichever you prefer). The conse- 
quence was that, in a secrecy equal to if not surpassing 
Germany’s building of new U-boat flotillas, the British 
Admiralty built up an anti-submarine organisation. 'Jhe 
extent of the secrecy was such that until December 6th,^939f 
the very name of the gear used had never been mentioned in 
public. Then Mr. Churchill, in one of his periodical reviews 
of the war at sea in the House of Commons mentioned the 
word * asdic ’ which a few laymen had heard furtively whis- 
pered previously but which to the world at large was a new 
addition to the English language. 

^ It camp as no surprise to the staff officers or to students 
when the opening hours of the war disclosed the presence of 
a number of U-boats on the Atlantic traffic lanes. Ships 
were incjntinently attacked and sunk though they were 
unarmed, unescorted, and had started their voyages in time of 
peace. The tragedy of the A.tberua rang round the world as 
the tragedy of the Ijtsitama had done twenty-four years 
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eaxlief. Then came the frenzied efforts of the Nazi 
propaganda to prove that the sinking of the Athenia could 
not have been due to a U-boat. Most people only saw some- 
thing comic in the vigour of these denials of responsibility, 
but behind the scenes in Germany there was no humour in 
the situation. It is certain that the commanding officer of the 
U-boat which sank the Athenia blundered, and blundered 
badly. For there is one thing above aU others that the 
German naval officer corps of the last twenty years has grown 
up to loathe and that is the stigma of ‘ piracy ’ which attaches 
to the German Navy for its methods of submarine commerce- 
destruction iu the last war. Most of the ‘ war criminals ’ 
indicted under the Versailles Treaty and named publicly for 
trial eluded the consequences of their acts. Three only out 
of eighteen were brought to trial, two only were sentenced. 
But in the German Navy memory of that indictment rankles 
and while there has never been any intention of abstaining 
from commerce-destruction by U-boat, there was a very 
general desire to avoid the beastlier brutalities of the pioneers. 
The Athenia case, coming as it did at the very outset of the 
new war, threatened to nullify all those good intentions, 
and it was for that reason that Admiral Raeder insisted 
that the responsibility for the act must be disclaimed and 
disproved. 

Thus far we may be said to have been considering the 
setting of the stage for the drama. What of the play, as it 
unfolds itself? 

»A 11 three forms of commerce-destrucdon have been 
essayed — surface-raiders, U-boats and mines. We may con- 
sider the acting of each section separately before reviewing 
the first act as a whole. 

Available as surface-raiders were the three * pocket- 
battleships,’ Deutschland, Admiral Scheer and Graj von Spee ; 
the two batde-cruisers Schamhorst and Gneisenau ; at least two 
10,000 ton 8-inch-gan cruisers and an undetermined num]jer 
of large merchant ships. It had been known since 1935 that 
certain new German merdiantmen were designed under 
Marineamt supervision for conversion at short notice into 
raiders. Although German shipyards and shipping companies 
normally courted world-wide publicity for iheir products, it 
was nqted that some new vessels of considerable size escaped 
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notice and description in the technical journals and that 
photographs of them were peculiarly difficult to obtain. 

Here, then, was a group of vessels of varied capacity but 
with in common a great potentiality for mischief. Remem- 
bering the career of the Emden with her sixteen captures, and 
"the Karhrube with her sixteen, the Kronprin^ Wilhelm with six 
a^d the five other raiders of the autumn of 1914 that captured 
and sank forty-seven vessels within ten weeks, it was to be 
expected that the new gterre de course would be loosed with 
even greater juror teutonicus. Nothing of the sort happened. 
The whole plan miscarried. 

The three pocket-battleships were not away cruising on 
the open oceans when the war began, and one of them was 
repotted damaged by the lightning raid of the R.A.F. on 
SchUlig Roads on September 4th before she could set out. The 
other two got away subsequently, but the tale of their 
‘ ravages * is pathetically small. The Graf Spee caught seven 
or eight ships in the course of some 12,000 miles wanderings 
in the South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. Then, off Monte 
Video, she encountered three British cruisers, two of them 
only six-inch gun vessels, and to the astonishment of the world 
she fled into harbour, only to emerge five days later and scuttle 
herself. The Deutschland, operating in the North Atlantic, 
captured one British ship, the Stonegate, and sank one auxiliary 
cruiser, the Rawalpindi, besides providing a certain element 
of light relief to the drama by the episode of the City of Flint. 

Neither the Scharnborst nor the Gneisenau was heard of in 
the first three months of the war. No one of the 8-iiicfi- 
gun cruisers was ever seen on the trade routes, unless an 
abortive raid towards the Bergen area in October was carried 
out by them. And although a dozen German merchantmen 
slippy out of neutral harbours at intervals, most of them were 
obviously no more than would-be supply ships for the 
Dtsttscbland or the Scheer and at least half of them fell into the 
hands of British patrols before they made contact with the 
ships they were to feed. 

* On the surface the gperre de course had been a complete 
fiasco. Ordinary marine risks of storm, fog and derelicts 
do more damage to the British mercantile marine in three 
months than the German surface miders did. What was the 
reascMQ? 
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Primarily, the British Naval StaflF plans for counteractiti^ 
the threat of attack — our active-defensive. It is not yet the 
time to discuss in detail the nature of the dispositions, but 
the effect of them is so obvious that it must be painfully 
apparent in Berlin. Neither of the two pocket-battleships,, 
craft admirably adapted for a vigorous offensive on the trade 
routes and calling for considerable power in any opposition-, 
was able to operate where the traffic was thickest. Even the 
Deutschland, through whose area passed numerous convoys 
to and from ports in America and Canada, found her efforts 
completely nullified. 

Secondarily, the fiasco may be in part due to a change of 
mind in Berlin, by which the other vessels earmarked for 
raiding were not despatched. Just as the strategic plans of 
von Tkpitz for vigorous action by the High Seas Fleet in 
1914 were thwarted by the intervention of the military-minded 
clique round the Kaiser, so the vigorous raiding policy of 
Raeder was thwarted by some influence which had power to 
impose its view that valuable units of the fleet must not be 
risked too far from the shelter of the mined waters of the Bight 
of Heligoland. The point may not be driven home too 
forcibly as yet, for it must, obviously, be but theorising at 
present, but the significance of the possibility should not be 
overlooked. If the truth of the theory is subsequently 
established it will serve once again to demonstrate that the 
continental mind does not readily absorb the fundamental 
verities of oceanic strategy. 

The U-boat side of the modem §ierre de course began with 
a resounding crash. Eleven ships sunk in the first week, 
sixteen in the second, seven in the third. The world quaked. 
A generation of newspaper readers had grown up that knew 
not April, 1917. The figures appeared to be appaHing — ^to 
those whose history lessons had not included the naval side 
of the Great War, when we lost fifty-five ships in one week, 
when one month’s sinkings totalled 881,000 tons. Whi^t 
was the 156,000 tons of September, 1939, compared to that^ 
figure as measure of what a really virulent submarine guerre 
de course could do ? 

The British Admiralty had started out with the firm 
determination — and a wise one — ^that no details of successes 
against the U-boats should be announced. Throughout the 
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*\mrestriaed * campaign of the last war that poliq^ had been 
pursued. Even at the worst, when any little scrap of news 
that could hearten our people would have been welcomed, 
strict silence was maintained about losses inflicted on the 
, enemy’s U-boats. But in this war something happened that 
caus^ a speedy modification of that policy. On September 
zist the Prime Minister in a review of the war position told 
the House of Commons that he was confident he was under- 
stating the case when he said that already six or seven German 
submarines had been sunk. The lay public welcomed the 
news but witliout appreciating its full significance. They 
did not know that in the last war the average monthly sinking 
of U-boats was only 3*42. That the best monthly average in 
any year was only 6' 4. ''Jihat the Prime Minister’s disclosure 
meant was that in the first three weeks we had surpassed our 
previous best monthly average. And that at the very outset 
of hostilities, before we had rcaUy got into our stride ! The 
success was so gratifying that it is small wonder the Admiralty, 
under the exuberant guidance of Mr. Churchill, were persuaded 
to modify the policy of silence. The wisdom of the step may 
be questioned. The disclosure of our success undoubtedly 
caused a hurried change in the German plans, by which a 
second ‘ wave ’ of U-boats, intended for the Atlantic, were 
held back and so saved from destruction. On the other hand, 
it stopped the sinkings- They fell at once to two or three a 
week. Nor did they rise again to double figures as in the 
first two weeks, while losses of U-boats, operating in other 
areas, continued. During the sixth week of the war no fewer ' 
than seven were officially recorded as sunk. By the beginning 
of November a certain reticence in official figures had crept 
back and the First Lord contented himself with a rather 
indefinite * conservative estimate ’ of two to four sinkings a 
week. A French official statement after thirteen weeks of 
war put the total at thirty, and a few days later a Bri tish 
disclosure added five to that figure. 

, This meant that in less than fourteen weeks of war hi^lf 
the total strength of U-boats of all sizes available to Germany 
at the start of hostilities had been lost to her — and with thpm 
some tfioo or 1,100 trained specialist officers and men. 

It ta a result for which, it is safe to say, no one, either naval 
officer Of lay student, had been prepared. That the U-boat 
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work would be more dangerous and mote difficult than it was 
in 1917 and 1918 we all expected, but that half the existing 
flotillas would be wiped out in ninety-fi%’e days was beyond 
even the realm of dreams. Yet it happened. And here let 
it be said that the British Naval Staff can give Doubting 
Thomas ninety yards start in a hundred when it comes to 
questioning the accuracy of a report that a submarine has, 
been sunk. No loss is recorded by them on anything but 
cast-iron evidence and if their records show thirty-five 
U-boats ‘ sunk ’ since September 3rd, that figure is liable to be 
increased by the ultimate discovery that some of the Admiralty 
‘ probables ’ are (with grim literalness) ‘ dead certs.’ 

The U-boat £//erre de course failed, therefore, quite early 
in the war to produce the results expected, the results that 
must be forthcoming if the British public was to be driven 
into holding indignation meetings as the merchants of 1812 
had done. The U-boat war was not showing any signs of 
achieving ‘ 500 British vessels captured in seven months.’ 
The third element in the modem ^erre de course had to be 
brought into play. 

Indiscriminate minelaying in the channels used by all 
shipping, belligerent and neutral, combatant and non-comba- 
tant, is a peculiarly dastardly form of warfare which the 
Imperial German Navy began to practise within a few hours 
of the outbreak of the Great War, In the 1939 war the Reich 
Navy was slower starting, mainly because of the danger to 
surface minelayers of interception by the British Navy and 
^because the number of submarine minelayers available was 
few. Some two years ago it was known that the Germans 
were experimenting with minelaying by seaplane, and that 
the first attempt had shown that the light type of mine which 
had been devised was unequal to withstanding the jar of 
hitting the water from a height of 60 feet. A heavier casing 
had to be provided, and this naturally reduced the number of 
mines that could be carried by each ’plane. .A further 
development in mining that was known to be in hand was a 
type of magnetic mine. About the middle of November both 
forms were brought into use. The waters around the 
Thames Estuary, in a line from fifteen miles off Harwich 
down to a mile or two from Margate were selected for the 
main effort, the idea being obviously to paralyse the trade of 
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the Pott of London. As only certain channels are navigable 
by big ships in that area the selection of sites for the minefields 
was not difficult. The bulk of the mines first sown were 
believed to have come from two new i,iio-ton boats, not 
officially recorded in the pre-war publications, each carrying 
about forty- two mines. And on the nights of November 22nd 
^nd 23rd German aircraft were seen from the shore of the 
estuary flying low and dropping * square boxes ^ attached to 
parachutes. There was a rising moon, which assisted the 
pilots to be sure of the direction in which the mines were 
dropped, but it also assisted in the detection of the operation. 

The immediate outcome of the laying of these mines was 
the destruction of a number of ships, but the greater part 
of them vrere neutral ! The damage done to the British 
mercantile marine was infinitesimal and so far as ‘ paralysing ' 
seaborne trade was concerned, convoys moved in and out 
of the Port of London safely witliin forty-eight hours of the 
first discovery of the mines, and in the ensuing fortnight 99 per 
cent, of the ships entering and leaving London River moved 
freely and without hurt. 

Thus the three chief actors in the drama have played their 
part in Act I. The act itself has been full of drama — drama 
only, perhaps, half appreciated by the audience, owing to the 
reticence of the official dialogue and the equklly restrained 
* running commentary ’ of the newspapers. But to the 
student of naval war the outlines of the plot have been clear. 
The Virgilian * Penitus toto divisos orbe Brifannos ’ has been 
the motive of the villain of the piece. So far, unlike most; 
dramas, virtue is triumphant. But there are many trials 
and tribulations still to come. The modem gierre de course 
by no means ended in the first three months. 

H. C. Ferraby. 
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The carvings on the Parthenon at Athens shov incidents in 
the legendary war between the Centaurs and the Lapithas, 
and some authorities explain the legend as representing the 
first encounter in Greek history between cavalry and infantry. 
It is easy to imagine that primitive tribes which had domesti- 
cated the horse and learnt to ride it would believe that they 
had introduced a new element into war which vrould bring 
them universal victory. Inventors of new weapons have 
nearly always believed that. The legend tells, however, that 
the Lapithae, the infantry, completely defeated the Centaurs. 

Whatever the truth of the legend, it illustrates the tnayim 
that, though weapons may change, the principles of strategy 
and tactics are eternal. For a time a certain new weapon, as, 
for example, the Greek fire of the By2antines or the English 
long bow in the fourteenth century, may bring a run of 
success to its possessors, but in time the antidote is found, and 
then the principles of tactics resume their sway, merely 
adapting their methods to the new conditions. 

. Some such considerations may explain why over three 
months of the present war passed without an energetic use 
of the bomber aeroplane by either side. Developed as it 
has been since 1918, it is practically a new weapon, a kind of 
modem Centaur, capable of being used in two ways : either 
in accordance with established principles against military 
objectives, or in a new way by striking behind the armies at 
the enemy people. The latter use is abhorrent to the Western 
Democracies, but humanitarian considerations make no app^ 
to the violators of Poland. Every dear-thinking military 
authority, however, must be well aware that deliberate attacks' 
on dvilians can be of no effect in winning a war. They are 
only manifestations of temper and bmtality, calculate to 
rouse fierce resentment but not to break the will to victory. 
Therefore the military commander, as apart from the politician 

*5 
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(fhough one man may be both), will have nothing to do with 
them. Strategy and tactics call for cool brains, not for passion. 
One can easily imagine that Hitler, a passionate and vindictive 
man, may insist that his commanders shall inflict the maximum 
^ of suffering on the peoples of Britain and France, and they 
may submit to his demands, but they will not expect to win 
the war that way. If they resort to such measures it will be 
evidence of despair. 

As a militarj’ weapon the bomber is a long-range gun. 
The puzzle at the present moment is why neither side has yet 
used it wholeheartedly as such. There are various possible 
explanations. One is that when either shells or bombs are 
used against the most legitimate military targets, some civilians 
are almost certain to suffer. As the bomber can operate 
farther away from the actual battle area, it is calculated to 
cause more suffering than the gun will do. If large air 
attacks on munition works and similar targets begin, they 
will be answered in kind, and it may be that even Hitler 
shrinks from bringing such a calamity on the German people 
by starting the provocation. 

Another theory deserves examination. Both sides may 
be reserving their bombers for use in a great land battle if 
and when one takes place. Then the help which the bombers 
could give to the artillery would be of tlie utmost value, but 
one may question whether either belligerent would advance 
much nearer to victory if at the present moment it launched 
a heavy attack on the munition works and communications 
of the enemy. One may also speculate on German respect' 
for the strength of British air defences, and the superiority 
of British airmen and British aircraft, but that would only 
account for half of the problem. 

One will probably get nearer to the truth by judging the 
German mind through their actions. Up to date they have 
shown sound strategic sense in the use of their air arm, though 
their tactical application has not been equally sound. They 
.seem ta have put the matter to themselves this way. Unless 
the fianlcB of either fortified line are tamed there is no prospect 
of a laad victory for dhher side. Therefore the war resolves 
itself into a struggle between the naval power of the Allies 
and the German ability to resist the stranglehold of the 
fakadkade and at tlie same time to starve out the island ^lemy. 
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Accordiagly all their air efforts have been directed against the’ 
sea power of Britain ; and one must agree that strategically 
that idea is perfectly sound. They have attacked our ships 
at sea and in harbour, and they have tried to interfere with 
our convoys. 

We must frankly admit that, foul as were the doings of 
the Laftji/affe in Poland, in their attacks on British sea power , 
we have only one complaint against the behaviour of German 
aircraft, namely the sowing of mines in the sea channels. 
For the rest the German airmen have observed the rules of 
war,^ In their attack on the Firth of Forth they aimed their 
bombs at warships and not at the Forth Bridge or any civilian 
targets round about, 

Sound as was the strategic plan, the tactical arrangements 
for carrying it out have been inexplicably feeble. One would 
have expected the harbours of our fleet to have been assailed, 
by squadron after squadron of heavy bombers in waves, 
every man determined to break the power of Britain or die 
in the attempt. Actually, the first raid on the Forth, and the 
only serious one to date, was made by fourteen machines, 
and even they were not a compact squadron, but crews of 
volunteers from different units. Our Royal Air Force would 
be very much ashamed of itself if it had to caU for volunteers 
for a bombing raid. Every officer and man did his volun- 
teering when he joined the Force, and every one of them is 
ready to obey orders. When a bombing raid is planned the 
Air. Officer Commanding-in-Chief selects a squadron or 
^uadsons, and the commanding officers detail the pilots and 
crews. But there is conscription in force for the Luftw^e, 
which means an entirely different spirit. However, die 
Germans who took part in the raid on the Forth certainly 
pressed home their attacks with resolution, though they did 
little damage. It was there that they had their first experience 
of meeting the Spitfire fighter, whose Aimliary pilots came 
well up to expectations. It is doubtful if more than 50 pet, 
cent, of the German machines got home. Ever since the 
enemy have shown great respect for our eight-gun fighters. 
The second raid on the Forth area consisted of some eight 
or nine machines. Apparently volunteers had not come 

^ Uniiappily this statecneot is no longer true. Since it was written^ Qetnxains 
have made aerial attacks on the uoatmed fishing fleet. 
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forward so readily. That time the Spitfires met them off the 
coast and chased them out to sea. There seems some reason 
for the French fashion of calling fighters avions de chasse, or, 
as the Americans have it, pursuit ships. 

The unexpected course which the war has followed has 
been reflected in the activities of the Royal Air Force Com- 
mands. Not coimting the Air Component of the Expedi- 
tionary Force (/.?., the squadrons w^orking with the Army 
under the general direction of Lord Gort) and the overseas 
Commands, there are three operational R.A.F. Commands, 
each under an Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, namely, the 
Bomber Command, the Fighter Command, and the Coastal 
Command. Before hostilities began it tvas generally expected 
that the first two would be far the most active, but it has 
turned out that the greatest degree of activity has fallen to the 
lot of the Coastal Command. The Fighter Command is the 
most static, because its function is defensive. In the absence 
of any considerable air raids on this country the Fighter Com- 
mand has had little to do. It has successfiiUy dealt with the 
small raids on the Firth of Forth, and it has several times 
sallied out to sea to deal with air attacks on our convoys — 
each time with success. Recently it has been set the problem 
of countering the mine-laying seaplanes of the LMflwaffe. That 
gave it a chance for aggressive-defensive action, and the out- 
come was the raid by long-range fighters on the seaplane base 
at Borkum, which did some damage to a few seaplanes and to 
some German coastal motor boats. The Fighter Comt^and 
also maintains pattols along OUT coasts, and now aniagaiSa 
these have been fortunate enough to surprise German recon- 
naissance machines before anti-aircraft fire had warned them 
that the hunt was up. A frequent result has been the picking 
up of rubber dinghies with the surviving members of the 
German crews. Though these interceptions have not been 
numerous, the constant readiness of the Fighter Command has 
had its effect. German reconnaissance machines are constantly 
approaching our coasts and taking photographs. They come, 
however, with an ever-present dread of being caught by 
Spitfires or Hurricanes. So they come singly at a great height, 
egpose their plates over a coast town, and then make off with 
all speed. Otoly one has been reported as having reached the 
West Coast and set the sirens wailing round Merseyside. A 
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numbet of the photographs taken by these machines has been ' 
received in this country, and they show that while the daring 
pilot who reached the Irish Sea got home safely with his 
pictures, the rest have been quite content to snap the East 
Coast towns. The Germans can have little direct knowledge 
of what is happening inside Britain. 

The Bomber Command has made raids on German war- 
ships at Wilhelmshaven, Brunsbiittel and off Heligoland. 
The country is highly indebted to the pilot who planted a 
heavy bomb on a pocket battleship, for her two sister ships, 
though they have not done us much damage, have caused the 
Navy no little anxiety and effort. When the Bomber Com- 
mand has attempted to attack German warships on the move 
it has been no more successful than the ljujtwaffe has been in 
similar attempts. So far as this war has provided evidence, 
the bomber aeroplane has not proved a serious menace to 
moving warships. 

Incidentally, it is quite incorrect to describe a heavy bomb 
as an ‘ aerial torpedo,’ as some civilians in the Orkneys did on 
one occasion. Bombs and torpedoes are quite different 
weapons, and the torpedo launched from an aeroplane is only 
intended for an attack on a ship. It is not dropped vertically 
from a great height. 

For the rest the Bomber Command at first confined 
its energies to reconnaissance flights over Germany, in the 
course of which many valuable photographs have been taken. 
Unlike the German reconnaissances, our bomber crews have 
not limited their attentions to towns on the coast, but have 
pushed boldly inland for hundreds of nules. The number 
of machines lost has been inconsiderable, and our crews have 
acquired a contempt for the German defences — not only for 
the anti-aircraft guns, but for the German fighters. The 
Messersdamitt 109 fighter has proved a disappointing aero- 
plane to the Germans, while their pilots have shown lack of 
skill in handling it and a distinct disinclination to* bring it 
within range of the excellent fighting gun turrets in the rear 
of our bombers. A recent bomber activity has been the pre- 
ventive patrol over the seaplane bases in the Heligoland 
Bight. 

Compared with the relative inactivity of the Bomber and 
Fighter Cpmmands, the Coastal Command has been tmceas^ 
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Qgly active. The reason for that is the naval nature of the 
par. While the Navy has its own Fleet Air Arm to undertake 
he duties of reconnaissance in the neighbourhood of a fleet, 
potting for the naval guns, striking at enemy naval forces and 
dr defence of our own ships, the scouting work over the seas 
round the British Isles is the duty of the Coastal Command of 
he R.A.F. Without intermission its landplanes and sea- 
slanes (the latter being of the flying boat class) scour the seas 
n all directions searching for U-boats and hostile surface 
:raft, and keeping both their own headquarters and also 
;he Navy informed of everything that happens on the seas 
vithin their radius of action. Sometimes these machines 
ire so fortunate as to sink a submarine by a direct hit with a 
Domb, but the usefulness of their work is not to be measured 
oy such an occasional success. The Navy can provide the 
nest striking force for dealing with hostile ships provided 
that it gets prompt information of their whereabouts. It is 
this information which the Coastal Command supplies. At 
the first glimpse of a British aeroplane overhead a U-boat 
immediately submerges in terror of its life, but it does 
not necessarily thereby escape. Thenceforth that area of the 
sea becomes distinctly unhealthy for enemy submarines. ' ‘ 

One une:^ected development has been the fighting 
capacity of the Coastal Command aircraft. They were given 
machine guns so that they might defend themselves, but their 
main function in the opinion of their designers was to use 
their eyes and their wireless. But our Coastal machines»have 
been constantly encountering German reconnSissaafce 
machines and they have never hesitated to attack. It is 
probable that the Coastal Command has outstripped the 
Fighter Command in the tally of air combats and air victories 
to its cr«iit. 

This tireless scouting work in wintry weather has been 
trying in the extreme. It is true that the Coastal aircraft do 
- not need to fly at a great height, and so the crews do not suffer 
the extremes of cold which have had to be endured by some 
of the bomber crews when flying over Germany. On the 
other hand there is always a risk, even for a flying boat, in 
crossing the seas in stormy weather. The lives of the crew 
depend on the reliability of the engines, on the skill of the 
ptiots in an emeigency, and on the ability of the observers to 
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guide them safely home before the petrol supply is exhausted. 
Special praise is due to the observers of the Coastal Command. 

So far this war has taught a few lessons as to the relation 
of tactics with the specifications of aircraft design. "Where 
we have found that improvements are desirable, there is no 
doubt that appropriate steps have been taken, for design 
never stands still. At present a few conclusions are out- * 
standing, one of which is the failure of the Messerschmitt 109 
fighter to come up to expectations. Another is the great 
success of our eight-gun fighters. A third is the error which 
the Germans made in thinking that bombers should rely for 
their safety on speed, to the disregard of defensive armament 
— ^though this seemed a natural conclusion from the civil 
war in Spain. An interesting fact has been the reluctance of 
both Germans and British to make much use of the 
or aircraft gun firing a small shell. But none of these con- 
clusions must be taken as final. We must expea to see new 
types appear on both sides before long. 

The most outstanding faa of all is the superiority of the 
British and French flying personnel over the airmen of 
Germany. We must not be so foolish as to despise our 
enemy, and no one has ever doubted the courage of the 
German race. But German pilots are less well trained than 
our men, probably because even before the war Germany 
felt the need to economise in petrol. There is conscription 
for the Liuftwe^e but none for the Royal Air Force. With 
the great scheme for training the airmen of the Empire in 
Canada, which is now rapidly taking shape, there is no 
danger of quality falling off on our side. What chance can 
there be of an improvement on the German side ? 

To sum up, we may deduce that the Germans do not 
believe that a great bomber force can by itself win a war. 
They have realised that the sea is the crucial element, and 
have employed their air power accordingly. The aeroplane 
remains just one new weapon, to be used in conjunction with' 
other weapons. We are almost tempted to conclude, or at 
least surmise, that its most notable contribution to the practice 
of warfare is, in 1939 as in I9i4> ^uot its bomb or its ma chin e 
gun, but its power of distant vision. 


F. A. DB V. ROBEBCrSCWi 
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STALIN 

Ox December 21st, 1939, Jossif VissarionovitschDzhugashvili 
had his sixtieth birthday. 

A genius ? Or a criminal on the largest scale ? Or per- 
haps the ‘ most eminent mediocrity ’ in the Party, as Trotzky 
once called him in a private conversation. 

Russia’s dictator has already become a legend, his name is 
a symbol for which men fight and die. It is difficult here not 
to write a panegyric or a satire. One may take comfort in 
the thought of the ‘ historian of the future.’ But will this 
historian not depend on our legends and judgments? It 
therefore becomes a duty of contemporaries to try and pierce 
through the veil of legend to the real core of personality. 
First, however, we must ascertain and analyse the different 
elements in the legend. And for that matter the Stalin of 
legend, the Stalin as he appears in the fantasy of his people is 
at least as important as the real man. The core of reality is 
not essential to a legend, and indeed need have no actual 
existence at aU. It is of no importance for the symbol Stalin 
that the actual man should have certain characteristics. Yet 
the Stalin legend is built up on the Bolshevik legend afwJ is;a 
variant of it. 

Books will one day be written about the Bolshevik legend. 
Its point of departure is the self-glorification of a revolutionary 
community and their founder. The growth of such a legend 
is a phenomenon which has been fairly often repeated in 
world history. The Bolshevist community attributed to itself 
from the. first a Messianic and magic significance. It alone 
was in a position to rescue Russia and lead her to happiness. 
This Messianic idea was later extended to the whole world. 

For the growth of a legend the person of its founder may 
be of essential importance. The Messianism and the magic of 
a community finds its concrete expression in this Person. Its 
propaganda value is increased. An impersonal community 
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can have nothing like the fascination for the ima g ina tion of 
the masses as can the living personalitj. 

Lenin as founder of the Bolshevist Sect was what Max 
Weber called a ‘ charismatic leader/ Charisma — Grace — ^is 
always to be found in greater or less degree in every political 
leader. Leadership cannot be based merely upon election. 
It must contain a certain measure of Charisma. But the true 
charismatic leader is essentially other than the leader who 
emerges from the functional apparatus of the Party. The 
charismatic leader removes every intermediary between him- 
self and the mass of his disciples, sets himself above the 
apparatus, destroys it if it suits him, and constructs another 
which becomes his obedient tool. His authority comes not 
from his election but from the magic of his appearance, from 
his luck and his success, Lenin was such a leader. The magic 
of his personality had an overpowering effect upon his 
nearest surroundings and later upon the great mass of his 
disciples. During his lifetime, however, it was not possible 
for the legend to take possession of his person, as he himself 
was too much a realist to allow of such a proceeding. After 
his death the circle of his nearest disciples and, in particular 
the triumvirate Stalin-Kamenev-Zinoviev, who took over 
directly from him, were able to draw from Lenin’s person 
advantages not only for the prestige of the Party, but also, 
what was more important, for their own authority. Lenin 
became a fetish, a supernatural protector of the Party and the 
Party State. He was revered as the invisible Head of the 
^olshfvik Church, his embalmed mummy on the Red Square 
in Moscow was merely a material symbol of this immaterial 
relationship. 

Under the principate of Stalin, the Bolshevik metaphysics 
received its final formulation, became a dogma, which had 
nothing to do with the materialistic starting-point of the 
doctrine. But it must not be forgotten that Stalin merely 
brought to grotesque evolution germs which were already 
present in the original legend. Thus the motif of selP 
glorification and Messianic uniqueness which appears in the 
Stalinist epoch as coarse braggadocio was one of the essential 
elements of the original Bolshevik legend. 

The legaad of Bolshevism was transformed into the 
Stalinist legend, while the whole history of the Party, of the 
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Country and even of the world was represented merely as a 
preparation for tlie appearance of Stalin. This evolution was 
fostered consciously and witli all the tricks of modem propa- 
ganda. His contemporaries were in the happy position of 
being able to watch the process of ‘ manufacturing ’ a demi- 
god. 

. There is, according to the legend, one doctrine alone that 
can bring salvation, that has already turned one country into 
an earthly paradise, and that will save the whole world if only 
the nations will be obedient and teachable. This doctrine is 
called ‘ Marxism ’ or ‘ historical materialism * or ‘ dialectical 
materialism ’ — abbreviated to ‘ Diamat.’ But the important 
thing is that the interpretation of this doctrine is in the hands 
of a mystic dynasty ; Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin. In these 
heroes or saints the spirit of the doctrine is embodied, the 
virtue descends mystically from one hero to another, until the 
holy spirit of ‘Diamat’ finds its highest embodiment in 
Stalin, whose earthly name is Jossif Vissarionovitsch Dzhu- 
gashvili. Stalin is no longer a hero, he is far more — a demi- 
god 1 One peasant girl said to pother ‘ I have deep in my 
heart a great desire — ^to see StaUn.’ The other girl thought a 
moment and then, turning her big shining eyes to her friend 
she said in a low tone : ‘ But Stalin is always with us. At this 
very moment he sees us and rejoices in our friendship. You 
are Stalin, and I, and all of us,’ pointing to her friend. ‘ Stalin 
is — everything ! ’ and she embraced with a movement of her 
hand the whole big wonderful garden surroimding her. Thus 
was the conversation reported by the official organ ®f tiA 
Soviet Government Qv^estia, August 5th, 1939). 

It must not be understood by this that reverence for Stalin 
as a divine being is widespread among the population of the 
Soviet Union. It is, however, a fact that the Government and 
the Party, Press and Propaganda, do everything possible to 
promote ffiis cult of the personality of the ‘ Leader of the 
Nations,’ .The deification of the ruler is in any case a tradition 
of the Orient, so that Stalin has not thereby instituted any- 
thing new, but has gone back to ancient tradition. Th^t 
Gesar may not require those things which are God’s is a 
Jewish-Christian idea. In the Orient and in the Orientalised 
late Roman Empire there was no such dile mm a because Gesar 
was God. 
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Marx and Engels were spiritual rulers. Lenin who took 
over their heritage was the first of the dynasty to grasp the 
earthly sword. Stalin unites completely in hknself the two 
powers, the earthly and the spiritual. Stalin’s earthly domi- 
nion over the Russian Empire rests neither on conquest nor 
on election. He rules over the Empire by virtue of his mystic 
claim to be the last member of the ‘ Marxist ’ dynasty. The 
Soviet Union is an ideocratic State, in other words the actual 
power in this land is wielded by the bearer of an idea. Russia 
is dominated by ‘ Marxism,’ that is by a community or sect 
which is held together by faith in the doctrine. This com- 
munity, however, has, by a remarkable psychological and 
sociological process, relinquished all its rights to its head. 
The bearer of the Marxist idea thus becomes the earthly ruler 
of the land, the Party Pope becomes an Imperator. 

Emperor Stalin needs a pedestal to increase his somewhat 
inconsiderable stature. With this in view Party history and 
the history of the Civil War have been falsified, documents 
disappear, books are re-written, libraries revised, witnesses 
removed. In a conversation with Bucharin, wishing in his 
usual way to paralyse him by blatant flattery, Stalin said ‘ We 
two are Himalayas, the others ate not hing .’ So as really to be 
a Himalaya Stalin was obliged to send Bucharin and the other 
Party leaders into the next world. The head of the community 
destroyed the community itself so that all the antecedents of 
his own rise to power might be buried in oblivion. Stalin, 
who grew out of the Patty apparatus himself, destroyed the 
apparatus in order to appear as a charismatic leader. 

The true Stalin, Jossif Dzhugashvili, was not bom to be a 
prophet. The fact alone that he was a provincial obstructed 
his rise. Beyond this is the fact that he is half educated and 
knows nothing whatever of European culture. Lenin and 
his immediate circle were not only men of European educa- 
tion, but also more or less gifted literati. Bolshevism itself 
grew out of the editorial office of an emigrd newspaper. 
Russian Social Democracy, the motiier-Party of Bolshevism, 
was for many years less a political party than a communion of 
faith, an association of literati and propagandists. A non- 
literate like Stalin could not possibly play an important r61c 
in such a party, and he made no claim to do so. At this period 
he contented himself with a second or even third raiM: post 
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■Within the patty apparatus. He never has expressed indepen- 
dent ideas, or invented anything original. Conscious of his 
intellectual weakness he always sought to attach himself to a 
stronger intellect than his own, or tacked about between 
, various intellectual tendencies. Lenin was, during his life- 
time, his guiding star, although Stalin never stood in any 
intimate relationship with him. Lenin, however, valued 
Stalin as an obedient executive under his direction, and as a 
daring and mtliless revolutionary. These qualities gained him 
his place on the Bolshevik General Staff even before the 
revolution. 

Stalin has always been the man behind the scenes. He 
shuns the limelight. The revolution of 1917 was dominated 
by the double star of Lenin and Trotzky, but Stalin doubtless 
played an important organising rdle. Without mixing in the 
theoretical discussions of the Party literati, he managed suc- 
cessfully to create for himself a basis for future power 
struggles. In this period, when no one in the Party ever 
mentioned Stalin, he was building up the foundations of his 
power by creating for himself his own clique of followers. 

Stalin is an ‘ apparatchik,’ a man of the Party apparatus, 
with all such a man’s virtues and vices. His whole political 
Weltanschauung, his routine, his technique, arise out of the 
political working of the apparatus. Administration is his 
element. He is deeply convinced of the absolute power of 
the administrative order. And that is why Socialism is to 
him, at bottom, completely alien. Stalin is no Socialist, and 
that is probably the explanation of the riddle which he*pre- 
sents. Modem Socialism is generally hostile to ‘ Statism.’ 
That is particularly true of Marx and Lenin. In his brochure 
State and Revolution (1917) Lenin, shordy before he came to 
power, affirmed the dying out of the State as an immanent 
tendency of Socialist development. In this he followed Marx 
and Engels. Socialism will free society from the State and 
bjing to consummation those social forces which are hindered 
by the bourgeois state. Lenin regarded the overgrowth of 
State power in its coarsest form which developed during the 
civil war as a temporary phase, and himself pointed out the 
dangers of this growth of the Socialist idea. It is possible to 
be of divergent opinions as to Lenin’s sincerity. One can see 
in the State-bureaucratic caricature of Socialism which marks 
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the Russian Revolution an inevitable development ; but it Is 
a fact that before Stalin it had never occurred to any Socialist 
to represent State despotism as a positive good. 

Stalin believes neither in personality nor in society ; he 
despises both. He only believes in the State machine. ^ 
Personality and Society are in themselves faulty ; the State 
apparatus is in itself good. While socialism in its final result 
postulates the replacement of the State by a free Society, 
Stalin sees in the future the State devouring Society and vdth 
it human personality. One cannot deny a certain majesty to 
this Utopia, it is the dream of the ‘ Apparatchik ’ to deprive 
mankind and society of its soul and to substitute for the free 
play of social forces the automatism of the state machinery. 

In his self-satisfaction Stalin does not notice that he is 
exactly following the development foreseen by Dostoievsky 
seventy years ago in his satiric Vision : ‘ I am perplexed by 
my own data, and my own conclusion is a direct contradiction 
to the original idea with which I start’ says the Socialist 
Shigalev (The Possessed, first published 1871). Starting from 
unlimited freedom I arrive at unlimited despotism. And 
Shigalev suggests ‘ the division of mankind into two unequal 
parts. One-tenth enjoys absolute liberty and unbounded 
power over the other nine-tenths. The others have to give up 
all individuality and become, so to speak, a herd. . . 

From the school of the ‘ apparatus ’ Stalin has drawn an 
endless contempt for mankind. The human type known to 
Stalin is the conscienceless striver; in the world of the 
^apparatus there is only one ethic — ^intrigue. To be successful 
one must learn the art of flattery, of defamation and of setting 
one against another. Out of the struggle of the ‘ Apparatchik!’ 
who fought over the Lenin’s heritage, Stalin, as past master 
of intrigue, came victoriously to the fore. Aware of his own 
mediocrity, he surrounded himself with nobodies. One has 
only to study the photographs of the notables of the Kremlin. 
Every impartial observer will admit that their farres are not 
those of intellectuals. They ate anti-intellectuals, men whose 
very existence, and above all their success, is a denial of 
intellect. And why intellect, any way? The Apparatus 
requites only obedience. Thought on the part of sul^tems 
is not only superfluous but dangerous, and in Russia everyone 
except the Dictator is a subaltern. The Emperor Paul I once 
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sMd : ‘ In Russia the only important man is the one I am 
speaking to, and only as long as I am speaking to him. 

How is it that the mediocrm-, Jossif Dzhugashvili, has 
been transformed into Stalin, the legendary hero ? I must 
confess that I cannot answer this question. The case of 
‘ Stalin is, however, only a special case, perhaps particularly 
nrass, of the victory of mediocrity and philistinism which is 
so often seen in history, particularly after periods of great 
changes in which all outstanding personalities are exhausted. 
The rise of Stalin was also facilitated by the fact that apart 
from T f^nin and perhaps Sverdlov and Dhershinsky, there 
was no other man of strong will, no single bratal, iron-nerved, 
daredevil in the ranks of the Bolshevik General Staff. They 
were all — ^Buckharin, Kamenev, Zinoviev — ^ftindamentally no 
more than literati and talkers. Trotzky, the only one who 
could compete with Stalin, was obviously not disposed to 
dispute power wiffi him, for reasons which are still not dear. 

Stalin’s occidental admirers are impressed by his success. 
The root of European Stalinism must, at bottom, be sought 
in the respect for brute force and success founded upon it. 
The man who calls himself a ‘ Leftist ’ and a ‘ Progressive ’ 
finds something imposing in success as such, regardless of 
what is achieved, and at what sacrifice. These words ‘ Left ’ 
and ‘ Progress,’ by the way, express remarkable geometric- 
sodological ideas. Left of what ? Of what central point ? 
Progress whither? Marxism, which, on the Continent of 
Europe, in the last decade before 1914 was completely domesti- 
cated and derevolutionised has received new power by! 
contact with the great Russo-Asiatic peasant and workers 
revolution. Now, however, the ghost of this Marxism, 
having become the ideological trimming of a vast national 
upheaval, has come back to Europe and is again exerdsing 
its power of attraction upon those who cannot and will not 
see that it is something new and alien. 

, Stalin’s, successes ? In internal politics they consist in 
this : he has transformed Russia into a concentration camp, 
a slave state, robbed millions of peasant families of their 
possessions and their lives, trodden underfoot the ideas of 
personal freedom and human dignity ; banished truth from 
his realm and made lies the daily bread of his subjects and his 
worshippers inside and outside the country. 
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Even with those of his admirers who venture on aii 
occasional timid criticism of the demigod, it has become a 
reflex to speak of his ‘ brilliant successes ’ in the realm of 
industrial construction. Apart from the fact that independent 
experts are very sceptical of Stalin’s ‘ successes ’ in the 
economic sphere, apart from the colossal sacrifices in lives 
and possessions that these ‘ successes ’ have cost in every case, , 
can it not be said here as in the Gospel of Luke (ix. 25) ; 

‘ For what is a man advantaged if he gain the whole world 
and lose himself or be cast away ? ’ Stalin is in truth seeking 
with Satanic guile to buy the soul of the Russian man with the 
illusion of material wealth. 

The same timid Western European critic might humbly 
venture to point out to Stalin, the Benefartor, that his 
‘ imperialistic ’ foreign policy of the last months is in contra- 
diction to his internal policy. But the humble critic is wrong. 
Stalin’s foreign policy is not in contradiction to his intern a l 
policy. Both policies are built up upon brute force and 
shameless hypocrisy. Twenty years ago, moreover, the 
Soviet Government, with the leading collaboration of Stalin, 
treated the little country of Georgia in the same caUous and 
hypocritical manner as Finland to-day. It is remarkable that 
it never occurs to these members of his Stalinist Majesty’s 
Opposition that only a completely amoral despot with a 
contempt for mankind could foUow a foreign policy such as 
Stalin’s. And at the same time he appears in the eyes of these 
loyql critics as a brilliant builder of social democracy in Russia. 
One really has the right to ask what these people understand 
by democracy and socialism. 

The Stalin-Hitler alliance naturally appears in the eyes of 
the two confederates as a means to an end. It needs no proof 
that the two rightly mistrust each other and ultimately wish 
to ruin each other. This is regarded by ‘ Leftists ’ of every 
shade as a sign of Stalin’s great genius. Apart, however, 
from transient and superficial combinations, these, two meii 
must in some way feel themselves spiritually akin. Their 
total amorality and the equally total brutality that derives 
from it, have a common root in the satanic arrogance with 
which both lay claim to a godless messianism. 

The thing Stalin most hates is personal freedom, and, in 
general, the free human person^ty. It contradicts his 
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passion for levelling, his goal, the automatising and mechanis- 
ing of society. Stalin hates the human soul. It is his 
greatest enemy because it is free and divine. He hates God 
because God is the father of human freedom, of the free 
human spirit. In his hatted of Christianity and of the 
Western civilisation which is built upon it, he and Hitler 
come together. This remarkable fact should given Western 
European Stalinists who are trying to explain away the 
alliance between the tv'o despots and to treat it as of no 
consequence, furiously to think. 

Dostoievsky, who felt and prophetically saw the Russian 
spirit in its deepest fall and its highest glory, takes as motto 
for his ‘ Possessed ’ that deepest study of the problem of the 
revolutionary man, the strange story from the Gospel of 
Luke (viii. 27-35) of the devils that left the body of the 
possessed man and went into the swine. And at the end of 
the novel one of the heroes says of this Bible story : 

Those devils that come out of the sick man and enter into the 
swine are all the sins, all the foul contagions, all the impurities, all 
the devils, great and small, that have multiplied in that great invalid, 
our beloved Russia, in the course of ages and ages. But a great 
idea and a great will will encompass it from on high, as with the 
lunatic possessed of devils. And the sick man will be healed and 
' will sit at the feet of Jesus ’ and all will look upon him with 
astonishment. 

The time is perhaps not far off when Russia will be healed 
of all her devils great and small, and will sit at the fedt qf 
Christ. Is it not time, however, that intellectual Europe 
should free herself from her devil, the devil of satanic Hjbris 
and amorality that has revealed itself in such alarming fashion 
in the worship of Stalinism ? 


Gregory Bienstock. 
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I. India and the War 

For some years before the outbreak of the present war, 
German students of international affairs were accustomed to 
prophesy that at the slightest symptom of real trouble for 
Britain in Europe, the fire of revolt would blaze up in India, 
But these students failed to perceive one fundamental fact. 
Whatever may be the difference of outlook between Britain 
and the Indian Nationalist Party upon Indian domestic 
questions, the difference really hinges not upon fundamental 
ideas, but upon such mechanical details as the exact pace and 
method of advance towards what is called for convenience 
‘ Dominion Status ’ — a consummation equally postulated by 
either side. It must be admitted that the force and acerbity 
with which the difference has been customarily expressed, have 
afforded some grounds for Nazi optimism. Personal 
familiarity with Indian conditions is essential for a just 
evaluation of the precise significance of political declarations. 
When a Left Wing leader thunders against Britain as the 
protector of tyranny and the oppressor of India, the literal 
German mind tends to interpret the speech as symptomatic 
of a desire for armed revolt. In fact, all that the speaker 
probably had at the back of his mind was dissatisfaction at the 
limits of the new Constitution or at the relative number of 
seats allotted, under the same Constitution, to his own party, 
and to its rival, in the projected Federal Legislatures. 

There were not wanting symptoms which should have 
warned Nazi leaders. Much of the criticism which has been 
directed against Britain by Indian statesmen during the last 
few years has been inspired by the belief that this country was 
half-hearted in its opposition to that for which Nazism sttnds. 
To anyone familiar with Indian conditions such symptoms 
as the ludicrous failure of the German broadcasts in Urdu ; 
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the hostile teception given to Dr. Schacht ; the profound 
indignation aroused by the absorption of Caedioslovakia, 
constitute a more reliable index of India’s real feelings than 
acid party speeches condemning the shortcomings of the 
Government of India Act. Germany’s Agreement with 
Russia, and her unprovoked rape of Poland, were, in Indian 
jeyes, the last drops in a cup of iniquity already full to over- 
flowing. hit. Gandhi probably expressed with accuracy the 
feeling of the average Indian Nationalist when he declared, 
at the outbreak of war, that he was not thinking just now of 
India’s ‘ deliverance ’ but of what that deliverance would be 
worth if England and France were to fall. It is important 
to remember that the entire political controversy, which tends 
to engage the attention of the observer in India to-day, is 
conducted against a permanent background, shared unques- 
tioningly by every section of opinion in India, of deep and 
profound detestation for Nazism and for everything of which 
Hitler is the accepted prophet. 

The attitude of the Muslim community has been made 
equally plain. At a very early stage of the crisis. Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, announced the 
intention of his co-religionists to stand by Britain. At least 
equally significant has been the attitude of the AU-India 
Muslim League. Prior to the outbreak of the war this body 
was severely critical of British policy, on the score that it 
tended to sacrifice the interests of Muslims to those of Hindus. 
Dislike of Britain’s Palestine policy, in so far as it was believed 
to hinder the realisation of Arab aspirations, was an aggra-I 
vating factor. Nevertheless, at the outbreak of war, the 
Muslim League unhesitatingly condemned the aggression 
against which the democratic Powers were fighting. Muslim 
opinion m India was unquestionably much influenced by the 
prompt action of Egypt and Iraq in fulfilment of their treaty 
obligations to Britain ; by the astonishing rally of the Palestine 
.^rabs to the cause of the Allies ; by the obvious cordiality of 
Turkey; and by the messages of enthusiastic and loyal 
support which poured in from the Arab Rulers of the Aden 
Protectorate and of the Persian Giilf States. Islam was 
plainly upon the side of Britain. His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, one of the great Muslim potentates of 
the world, promptly issued a declaration of unflinching 
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suppott to the King-Emperor ; His Highness the Aga Khaif 
as spiritual head of millions, called upon his followers to rally 
to Britain ‘ as their first religious and secular duty.’ Other 
great Muslim Princes, such as the Rulers of Bhopal, 
Bahawalpur, and Rampur, ranged themselves wholeheartedly 
with Great Britain. 

Like the Muslim Princes, the Hindu Princes of India - 
rallied as one man. The IMaratha Rulers of Gwalior, Baroda, 
and Indore — ^to mention only the greatest of these warrior 
houses — ^have placed their soldiery and their resources at the 
service of the i^pire. The gaUsmt Rajputs, ever to the fore 
in battle, have hastened to-day, as they did in 1914, to range 
themselves in readiness. The Ruler of Kashmir offered troops 
and assistance ; his brothers of Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
Bikaner, and of many other States, showed themselves eager 
to hazard their all. From Patiala in the North-west to 
Travancore in the far South, the fighting men of ‘ Indian 
India ’ stand ranged with their rulers. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the military, as well as the 
political significance, of this wholehearted rally of the Indian 
Princes. Collectively, their territories cover one-third of 
the whole area of India ; and among their 90,000,000 subjects 
are counted some of the greatest fighting races of India, who 
have won fame upon many fields of battle. Further, there 
is another aspect of the staunch loyalty of the Princes which 
counts for much. Tradition is still strong throughout 
India ; and despite all the evolutionary changes of the last 
tSventy years, the rulers of the Indian States exercise an 
influence which exists far beyond the confines of their own 
Dominions. Their call to arms finds a response in every 
comer even of British India, wheresoever their subjects and 
clansmen may be. 

Perhaps the most striking exposure of the Nazi lie that 
Indians have no sympathy wiA Britain in the present struggle, 
and ate refusing to take part in it, is to be found in a survey, 
of what India is actually doing to-day. Her response to the 
call has been magnificent. In peace time, leaving aside the 
British troops stationed in the country, she has a standing 
army of 150,000 men. Regular units of the Indian Army 
are now serving overseas in Malaya, Aden, and Egypt. 
Indian territorials and members of the auxiHaiy fiances ane 
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'serving side by side ■with the Regulars. The Army is being 
steadily expanded. Pilots and mechanics for the Air Force 
are being recruited, commissioned, and trained in India. 
Recruiting offices have been so overv.'^helmed with volunteers 
that the authorities have had to cry a halt, and explain that 
it is impossible to utilise all the offers of service at once. 
It is remarkably significant that the offers of service have come 
not only from the classes from which the army is normally 
recruited, but from every caste, community, and walk in life. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this enthusiasm is not confined 
to the strictly Indian population. The Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, whose position, despite the smallness of its numbers, 
is one of great importance, has displayed in striking fashion 
its determination to hazard everything in the cause for which 
the Allies are fighting. The British, both official and non- 
official, have hastened to take up the work, whether civil or 
military, which has been allotted to them in preparation for 
just such an emergency as has now arisen. So great indeed 
was the rush of the British in India to take an active part in 
the struggle, that the Government was obliged for some time 
to forbid men between certain age limits to leave the country 
lest the essential services and important commercial under- 
takings should be denuded of their key personnel. 

The declarations of the Indian States are being translated 
into practice in the most effective manner possible. Units 
from their forces are already serving with the Indian Army. 
The Princes ate drawing freely upon their great resources, for 
the effective prosecution of India’s war effort. They havfe 
contributed lavishly both to Indian and to Imperial funds. 
That great Muslim Prince, the Niz a m of Hyderabad, apart 
from generous contributions in India, is providing a complete 
squadron for the British Air Force. Many States, with the 
en-thusiastic co-operation of their subjects, are setting aside 
definite percentages of their revenue as a financial contribution 
to the prosecution of the war. In this connection it is 
interesting, as a sign of the times, to notice the manner in 
which the Indian Priaces are associating their subjeas with 
their war effort. Such acdon as that taken by His Highness 
thn Mah^ja Sdndia of Gwalior affords an interesting 
contradiction of the theory that the Indian States are units of 
despotic government. The Maharaja Sdndia, after placing 
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Ms troops at the disposal of the King-Emperor, issued an 
appeal to Ms subjects, explaming tlie reasons for Ms action, 
inviting their support, and calling for their eflFective co-opera- 
tion in every branch of war effort. The appeal was answered 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Indeed, it may be asserted 
with confidence that the rally of the Indian Princes to Britain’s 
cause is an expression, not only of their personal devotion • 
and loyalty to the King-Emperor, but also of that public 
opiMon which throughout the great majority of Indian 
states unites ruler and ruled in a bond perhaps more intimate 
than anything wMch British India can yet exMbit. 

Something must here be said about the standards of effi- 
ciency wMch now prevail in India’s armed forces. During 
the last war India’s participation proved of the Mghest 
practical utility. During the twenty years wMch have elapsed 
training and equipment have enormously improved. Mechani- 
sation is now in train ; there is an Indian Sandhurst where 
young Indian officers study for commissions in all branches 
of the Service. The Indian Air Force is growing ; volunteer 
reserves are in process of formation. Last, but not least, 
there is now an Indian Navy, already on active service in 
Indian seas, assisting the RoyM Navy in guarding and keeping 
open the trade routes. Auxiliary craft, requisitioned on the 
outbreak of war, now officered and manned by personnel of 
the Royal Indian Navy, are helping to perform the essential 
task of keeping the ports safe for sMpping. 

India’s financial resources are, as is well known, limited ; 
But S9 many contributions in money and in kind have been 
sent to the Viceroy that he has found it necessary to open a 
War Purposes Fund. These contributions have come from 
every class of the community, and the enthusiasm with wMch 
the small contributions of the humble have vied with the 
magnificent donations of the rich has proved a source of 
inspiration to many of us in these anxious times. Those who 
have not been able to send money have sent grain -and othe^ 
produce as their contribution. !l^ch and poor have contri- 
buted generously and to the limit of their resources. Truly it 
may be said that the heart of India is in the struggle. 

In the economic, as in the military, sphere India’s contri- 
bution to the present war will not make itself felt in its fiUl 
force for some time. Before the last war came to an end she 
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Tiad seat neady a million and a iialf men overseas. If before 
this present struggle is terminated a call has to be made on 
India’s man-pOTver her fighting men will be found eager and 
ready. But it is perhaps in the economic sphere that India is 
now best fitted to make her great contribution. "Whereas in 
1914 she was ill-equipped to produce the essential require- 
ments of war, she has since advanced to a high place among 
the great manufacturing countries of the world. The pro- 
blems of converting and expanding peace-time machinery for 
war needs are already being vigorously tackled. Further 
expansions of her industrial capacity are being planned, parti- 
cularly for the supply of such essentials as jute, Hessian cloth, 
blankets and other textiles ; steel, boots, leather, tentage, and 
other war equipment. Large orders from His Majesty’s 
Government have already been delivered, and the Supply 
Department is now in a position to meet other demands. 
Before long there will be available for overseas use vast 
quantities of iron, coal, shellac, hides, mica, manganese, salt- 
petre, silk, hemp, coir, petroleum and various oils. In 
addition to which India, stiU essentially an agricultural 
country, has enormous resources in ground nuts, linseed, 
rubber, tea, cotton and certain foodstuffs. But in this connec- 
tion it is important to remember that in contrast to 1914, 
India can now provide not only for the majority of her own 
requirements, but for an ever-increasing flow of her products 
for use overseas. 

As was recently stated by Sir Muhammad ZafruUah Khan, 
who represented the Government of India at the recent dis- 
cussions in connection with the war, between Dominion 
Ministers and His Majesty’s Ministers, in London : 

India, in unison, has denounced Hitletism in unqualified terms, 
and has resolved that its menace to world peace must be destroyed. 
India’s war effort is the measure of that determination. 

* 2. The PoLracAE Arena 

Only when the fundamental attitude of the various Indian 
communities towards the present struggle has been grasped 
is it p<M8ible to form a justly-proportion^ idea of the political 
controvetsy which is now taking place in that country. Betlin 
ccmidently alleges that Britain, while professing to be fitting 
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for the liberty of mankind, refuses to grant self-governmetfc 
to India. Many sections of opinion, not only in Britain but 
in the United States and elsewhere in the world, tend to regard 
Britain’s attitude towards the Congress claim for imme^ate 
self-determination as an ‘ acid test ’ of the sincerity of the 
Allies in the stmggle which is now being waged. Indeed, at 
first sight, the political situation in India would appear, 
anomalous. Great Britain, with France, has entered the war 
to win for every nation the right to live its own life in peace, 
provided always that this right is exercised without threat to 
others, who have an equal claim to enjoy it. Can it be that 
Britain, confronted with the opportunity of putting into 
practice in India the very principles she has taken up arms to 
defend, will refuse to do so ? A nation such as Britain, it is 
said, which did not fear to confer freedom upon South Africa 
after a long and bitter war, can hardly hesitate to pursue the 
same course in the case of India, when full Indian co-operation 
in defending the cause of freedom throughout the world may 
depend upon it. The explanation of this apparent anomaly is 
by no means simple ; but it must be set out with clarity if 
misconceptions are to be avoided. 

In seven of the eleven Provinces of British India the 
Governments have resigned. Their resignation is not due to 
the conditions under which they have been working. On the 
contrary, they have discharged their important responsibilities 
with success and with enthusiasm, and have maintained the 
mqst cordial relations with the Governors and with the per- 
toanent Civil Servants of their respective Provinces. They 
have resigned because they have been ordered to do so by the 
Working Committee of the Indian National Congress, whose 
public professions of democracy might seem to the impartial 
observer curiously at variance with the totalitarian principles 
which guide their action. 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress 
have taken this drastic step because the British Government 
have declined to issue a statement dedaring India to be an 
independent nation, free to draw up her own constitution by 
means of a constituent Assembly with no outside interven- 
tion. The stand taken by the Congress is for the most part a 
logical consequence of the polid^ professions of the htst 
decnde; and is probably dictated as mpdx by sheet cnnsasteogy 
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aS by any desite to take advantage of the political exigencies 
of the moment. Indeed, it was hatdly to be expected that the 
Congress would abandon their oft-repeated claim that India 
should exercise self-determination at the very moment when 
the British Commonwealth was engaged in vindicating the 
tight of nations to live their own lives free from the menace 
jDf aggressive force. But unfortunately the issue is by no 
means simple. \(Tiile the Congress constitute incomparably 
the largest and most powerful organisation in India, they do 
not, in fact, speak for all parties in the country. To argue that 
Congressmen are the most progressive elements in India, that 
they embody ‘ the better mind ’ of the nation, and to assert 
that their judgment stands for the coionsel that should always 
be followed, are, of course, perfectly permissible points of 
view. But it is necessary to face the hard facts that there are 
elements in India to-day which differ so profoundly from the 
Congress in outlook and in aspiration that to grant the Con- 
gress demand, at least in the form in which it has been put 
forward, would be to plunge India into a struggle compared 
with which the present political differences must be con- 
sidered incomparably less formidable. 

It is scarcely surprising that those who were familiar with 
Indian conditions should have hesitated long before persuad- 
ing themselves that a democratic system of government was 
possible. We sometimes forget that it was only thirty years 
ago that the late Lord Morley laid the foundations of a scheme 
of self-government for India. We do not always remember 
that when so doing he stated that if he believed the constitu-; 
tion he was inaugurating would lead to the establishment of a 
parliamentary system in India he would have had nothing to 
do with it. Nor is there any reason to be surprised at his 
dictum when we remember the almost unmanageable size of 
the country ; its population now approaching the 400,000,000 
mark ; its medley of races and creeds, religions and languages ; 
its conflicting social systems ; its caste system ; the differences 
vrach separate both ends of the scale of its cultural standards, 
stretching as they do from the primitive aboriginal tribes to 
the highly-cultivated inhabitants of great modem cities. 

It was such forbidding and formidable obstacles as these 
that Lord Motley’s successors determined to overcome when 
they decided to set India on the toad which has been travelled 
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by other members of the British Commotiu'ealth. Successive' 
steps have been taken towards the goal which is generally 
entitled ‘ Dominion Status ’ — steps which culminated in the 
Government of India Act of 1935. Parliamentary govern- 
ment was established in the eleven Provinces of British India 
— ^themselves great countries as large as, and in the variety of 
their inhabitants infini tely more diverse than, the leading 
countries of Europe. Parliamentary government for the 
Provinces has been in operation since the spring of 1937. 
It has only recently been suspended in eight Provinces as a 
result of the resignations to which reference has already been 
made. 

But the Act of 1935 did not halt at the provincial stage. If 
political unity was to be achieved for India, and the various 
components of the enormous population were to co-operate 
in common nationhood, a central authority must be provided 
to counteract the centrifugal tendencies which have always 
operated so strongly throughout India’s past. The only 
practical form that such an authority can take, it is generally 
agreed, is a federation of the units of which the continent is 
composed. But here immense complications were encoun- 
tered. Something like one-third of the whole of India is not 
British territory, but consists of a number of Indian States, 
governed by ruling Princes in treaty with Great Britain. As a 
result of the Round Table Conferences which preceded the 
framing and passage of die Act of 1933, the goal of federation 
was^accepted in principle by the representatives of the Indian 
Sjates, But the task of translating general acceptance into 
practical realisation has proved immensely complicated ; and 
despite laborious and careful negotiation the work of bringing 
British India and the Indian States together into a common 
federal centre was still in the exploratory stage when the war 
broke out. For it must be remembered fhat Britain is pledged 
under Treaties and Engagements with the Princes ; and these 
pledges cannot be terminated unilaterally merely because it 
appears convenient or expedient to do so. It is necessary to 
harmonise with the engagements to the I ndian States the 
general engagement that India shall attain Dominion Status 
as a unity, even as a unity in diversity. Such a consummanon 
cannot be achieved unless the greater and more popular States 
at least are willing partners in the future constitution. _ 
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• Anothet complication is provided by British obligations 
to the minorities. There are, for example, some 50,000,000 
of the depressed classes vho, through the mouth-piece of their 
leader, Dr. Ambedkar, have repudiated the claim of the Con- 
gress to speak for them. The Muslims, with their 90,000,000, 
constitute something rather different from what is usually 
thought of as a minority in Europe. While they are not 
entirely united, any more than are the Hindus — ^for there are 
Muslims who support the Congress just as there are Hindus 
who oppose it — ^there exists in the All-India Muslim League 
an organisation which gives effective expression to the funda- 
mentd Muslim position. Mr. Jinnah, the President of the 
League, has forcibly protested against the claim put forward 
by the Congress to speak for the whole of India — a claim 
which, on the face of it, is obviously indefensible in the light 
of the strongly-expressed sentiments of the three great Pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, of Bengal, and of Sind. Mr. Jinnah 
holds that any crude system of democracy can only mean 
permanent Hindu dommation from one end of India to 
anothet, and to that, he states categorically, " the Muslims will 
never submit.’ 

Ever since the outbreak of war the prime object of Lord 
Linlithgow’s patient conversations wiiii political parties in 
India has been to secure agreement upon plans for bringing 
Indian leaders into association with the Central Government 
first in conduct of the war ; and, secondly, in building up a 
harmony which would enable the different communities, 
patties, and interests, both in British India and in Indian-IndiS, 
to co-operate in framing such modifications of the constitution 
as the difficulties already experienced in creating the projected 
Federal Government might seem to render obviously neces- 
sary. It was essential that the Congress and the Muslim 
League should agree upon certain fundamentals, particularly 
in view of the difficulties which the Muslims complain of 
experiencing in the Provinces where the Congress exercises 
powet . The Muslim League made it plain that it could not 
consent to join with the Congress in pressing India’s claim to 
antinomy until some guarantee had been achieved for the. 
enltutal position and political security of the Muslim eoln- 
mnnity; while the Congress leaders were not prq>ared to 
discuss the admirably concrete and practical proposals 
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suggested by the Viceroy until the British Government had 
declared India an independent nation, and had pledged itself 
to recognise any form of constitution which a constituent 
Assembly, formed upon the widest basis of popular franchise, 
nDdght determine — a procedure abhorrent alike to the Muslim 
League, the Indian States, and the Depressed Classes. 

The unceasing efforts of the Viceroy, to whose labours' 
everyone owes the utmost gratitude, have so far not availed 
to reconcile the differences between the co mm unities and the 
political parties. Fortunately the Congress party, while 
refusing to modify their attitude, emphasise their readiness to 
explore every means of reaching an honourable settlement and 
have stressed the importance of avoiding anything in the 
nature of violent opposition to the Government. This same 
pronouncement enlarges further upon the idea of a constituent 
Assembly, which has now become a principal plank in the 
Congress platform. Obviously an essential pre-requisite for 
any such body would be agreement between the various 
interests concerned, not only regarding its composition, but 
also regarding its procedure and the methods by which it 
would arrive at its decisions. 

It seems unlikely that any way will be found out of the 
present impasse except through the initiative of Britain. The 
main failure of Congress policy up to the present time has lain 
in its underestimation of the necessity of a prior condliation 
of minority interests. Quite honestly convinced of its own 
good intentions, it attributes the attitude of the Indian States, 
of the Muslims, and of the Depressed Classes, either to deli- 
berate obstruction, to political jealousy, or to selfish obscur- 
antism. Whether this attitude would change if Britain’s 
policy towards India were to display the ‘ touch of imagina- 
tion ’ which Congress leaders are now demanding may quite 
possibly be open to question. But it seems unlikely, despite 
the praiseworthy efforts of the mediators, that ftuition 
will be achieved, unless the British Government can dis*- 
cover some means of convincing Indian Nationalist opioion 
that the British people are quite seriously in earnest, not 
merely in postulating ‘ Dominion Status ’ as the goal of Briti^ 
policy in India, but also in acxelerating progress towards 
that goal by every means that the wit of statesmen can devise. 

L. F. Rush^ooe WmiAissJ 
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HITLER’S WAR 

Hitler, asked by a friend at what point he first gained the 
conviction that he would get the better of his German 
opponents, is said to have replied that he attained it after 
having been a week in prison : when he saw that they had 
neither executed nor poisoned him. This is what he would 
obviously have done to them. And he presumably gained 
the conviction that he would master Europe, when he saw 
himself left free to re-arm, and his most trivial explanations 
or excuses accepted by people who, however much they 
disapproved of ids meihods and actions, were not prepared 
to use violence against him. Every man has only one 
method, as he has only one face; he is bom with both. 
Machiavelli knew it : he says that when a man’s method 
suits the circumstances we call it good luck, and when it does 
not, we call it bad luck. So far Hitler’s method has served 
him well ; with ‘ somnambulant ’ but gangsterlike skill he 
has played on the consciences and fears of his opponents, and 
has exploited the mental and moral exhaustion of his con- 
temporaries. He was dealing with men who would not 
assume the responsibility for preventive slaughter, e'^jen if 
the possible alternative were their own extinction ; and with a 
tired, disillusioned world, which longed for rest. 

There have been wars with restricted objectives and wars 
for world hegemony ; wars of purpose and wars of tension. 
They differ not only in size and duration, but in their emotional 
and spiritual background and in their modes of settlement. 
A war with a local objective, however basic that may be in its 
own sphere, is amenable to immediate settlement in territorial 
or constitutional terms ; thus in 1866, once the Habsburgs 
had agreed to withdraw from Germany and Italy, the conflict 
was closed. But a war in which the issue is world hegemony 
versus a European balance of power has to be fought to the 
bitter end. The distinctive features of these contests have 
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appeared -with increasing clearness and compression in tlie 
■wars of Louis XIV, of the French Revolution and Napoleon, 
and in the Wat of 1914-1918. These "wars "were preceded by 
periods of mental unrest and travail, and fought "with a con- 
sciousness of their universal character and issue ; changes of 
frontier or a return to the siatus quo offer no secure solution 
once the European system has been challenged. If 100,000 - 
people within a certain area catch 100,000 seasonal but indi- 
vidual colds, this is still something very different from the same 
people succumbing to the great influenaa, thus named by the 
Italians of the Renaissance because they knew that it returns 
in cycles * under the influence of the stars.’ In faa, the great 
epidemics of influenza usually occur at inter\’’als of twenty- 
seven years, and world-wars at intervals of a century, that is 
to say, once in every three generations ; and the sum total 
of a number of wars with individual objectives, whatever it 
may be, differs radically from a world-war. 

In the past, war-weariness has sufficed to prevent a more 
frequent recurrence of the great contests for predominance. 
Two generations of Frenchmen chafed and fretted under the 
Treaty of Vienna, talked about /a maladie de 1815 and about 
le poigicmt souvenir de Waterloo^ boasted of its being the fate 
of France to keep her neighbours ‘ in a state of perpetual 
apprehension,’ and called it her glory and danger. Still, at 
heart they themselves desired peace, and their protestations 
and threats n'etaient ^un tapage superfidel et restreint. Guizot 
thq s wrote about the thirties of the last century : 

Never had so many causes for war occurred in so few years. 
... In the past, it would have broken out, I know not how many 
tituffs, and lasted, I know not how long ; in our days there was 
hardly a move in that direction, and whenever it occurred, it was 
pgrtifll and short-lived ; everywhere there was haste to stop it. 

. . . Peace withstood and survived all dangers. 

Some twenty years later the first plebiscitarian dictator, 
Napoleon HI, in a vague and confused manner sought a 
sham reversal of the Treaty of Vienna in a war carried on 
jointly -with Great Britain. Problems of power-politics 
loomed in the background, but as mankind was not ripe for 
one of the major conflicts, the Crimean War followed an 
uncertain, halting course, and, in the absence of soflEdent locd 
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jfutpose, has gone down to histoty as the most senseless of 
all wars. 

Is the present war a World ^ar? Will it last, will it 
grow ? Never have the nations involved in a conflict of such 
magnitude entered it with so litde zest and with so few hopes 
or dreams of a better future ; in fact, with such reluctance. 
There have been no scenes of naive enthusiasm, no outbursts 
of national hatred : the usual antecedents of war, or circum- 
stances attendant on its outbreak, were lacking. In Germany 
there was a universal wishful disbelief that the Western 
Powers would go to war, or that, having done so, they would 
persist in carrying it through ; in this country and in France 
there was a painfol consciousness that we had no choice in 
the matter, and that at any price an end must be made to the 
intolerable alarms and developments of the last few years. 

Terror, physical terror, is to Hitler an instrument of policy ; 
for individuals he has torture, and for nations threats of 
destmction by mysterious new weapons. But a bully is not 
necessarily a fighter, any more than a blackmailer is a publicist ; 
both prefer to ‘ negotiate.’ Hitler, therefore, while re-arming 
on a scale hitherto unknown in peace-time, never ceased 
protesting, perhaps not altogether insincerely, his readiness 
to renounce war: at a price. And like the typical black- 
mailer he never named his total price (to which, indeed, there 
is no limit), but while his exactions were growing, each time 
solemnly declared that this particular demand was absolutely 
the last which he would ever make. Mankind was iateljec- 
tuaUy and emotionally unprepared to re-enter upon a majof 
conflict ; and among the free nations the passionate loathing 
of war found its material expression in the (otherwise inexpli- 
cable and inexcusable) technical unpreparedness of the 
Western democracies. Hitler alone had the supreme tactical 
advantage of being able to disregard the war-weariness and 
fears of his own people : that a-moral paranoiac is in control 
of a mechanised nation, as dirigible, insensitive, and merciless 
as a machine. He has shown intuitive devemess in exploiting 
the situation. He has tried to reverse the verdict and destroy 
the results of a world war by breaking up the issue into a 
series of restricted local claims. As he proceeded, his action 
was quickening and gathering momentum ; his ways and the 
spirit in which he was working were obvious, and yet he was 
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allowed to proceed; a hypnotic paralysis seemed to hold' 
down his intended victims. But at times he himself would 
avow both his method and his ultimate purpose ; to tear up 
the Treaty of Versailles, page by page. 

That treaty was for Hitler the blackmailer’s lucky find — 
not the real treaty, but the legends built up around it. He did 
not start them (it is amazing how little inventive capacity he 
has shown in an almost unique career), but he has put them 
to the fullest and foulest use. 

First there was the story about the * stab in the back,’ 
comforting to German pride ; the German armies had not 
been defeated in the field, but sabotaged by revolution at 
home. In reality never has better testimony been borne to 
Sorel’s dictum that revolution does not destroy a government 
but breaks out on its collapse, than by Germany in November, 
1918. Mildly critical henchmen of the previous regime, with 
a heavy heart, stepped into the place vacated by it ; and, 
pressed by the High Command, concluded a peace with which 
they, the ‘ Weimar scoundrels,’ were to be taxed ever after. 

Secondly, there was the story about the blandishments 
and the deceit of the Allies : Germany had cheerfully called 
out for peace, because it had suddenly stmck her how very 
nice a reconciliation would be, and then the outrageous 
Versailles Treaty was imposed on her. This treaty was, in 
fact, eminently fair and reasonable with regard to frontiers, 
the most important, because the most permanent, feature of 
treaties. But its hysterical traducers, British or German, 
iii sUenced on this point burble about war-guilt. Diktat^ 
reparations, and the disarming of Germany. The war 
guilt clause was unnecessary and therefore silly, but not 
untrue ; negotiations produced a change in the draft treaty 
which was important and was unfair to the Poles ; and 
reparations were eventually evaded and defeated by the 
Germans. In one matter the treaty did err; in depriving 
the German people of its army. This set a high premium 
on Hitler’s jack-boots and ersat^ uniforms. 

After Hider had established new records in calumny, 
dictation, and barefaced stealing of property, and the Geanans 
themselves had paid to him more than had ever been 
demanded of them in reparations, a third legend arose, 
uncomplimentary, but highly advantag^ua to him* 
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*in this couatry who abhorred his actions volunteered to 
shoulder his g^t : we and our n 3 dsdeeds were to blame for 
his rise. This was an exoneration of Germany ; to Hitler 
it was a basis for expiatory demands. 

Had there ever been a chance of a different Germany 
arising after 1918 ? The so-called ‘ revolution ’ of that year 
had wrought no basic change, and the ‘ European ’ pacifism 
of the Weimar parties was inspired by an uneasy opportunism, 
not by any new conceptions or ideas. Before 1918, 
Stresemann had applauded Brest-Litovsk ; Erzberger had 
been an agent of Imperial intrigue; Scheidemann would 
have been satisfied with the ‘ liberalism ’ of a Kuhlmann. 
Nor did these men stand for a new outlook or creed in home 
affairs ; they timidly gazed at those whom they had replaced 
(not displaced), and when attacked from the Right, lacked 
the courage to resist. There was popular unrest and inarti- 
culate passions. They never found a vent under the Weimar 
Republic : Hitler supplied it. 

German aristocratic Conservatism perished in the debacle 
of 1918 ; German middle-class self-sufficiency in the deroute 
of iMation ; while the organised working classes intent on 
rational progress were a creation, or fiction, of the Radical 
intelligentsia. Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists did not 
understand how close they were to each other ; children of 
the same period and civilisation, though differing in age, they 
quarrelled in the same language. And they, all alike, com- 
mitted the same mistake with regard to Hitler : they tho'^ght 
that he could be fitted into their world, taught to speak their 
language and transact business in their own way. The 
Conservatives expected Nazism to do their work, to divert 
popular passions into anti-Semitic channels, and then remain 
a regulated river within the banks assigned to it. The 
Socialists hoped that Elitler would undergo the sobering 
influence of office — ^they thought that he, too, merely talked 
violence. He donned the clothes of Nationalism as the 
Bolshevists had assumed those of Marxisml — ^neither Bolshe- 
vists nor Nazis have made any original contribution to 
political or economic thought. But there was a new reality 
in them : the coarse or insane sadism of the mentally, morally, 
and materially dispossessed, which raised violence to the level 
of a principle, and sanctified it by group-glorification (fhe 
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* proletariat ’ or the Volksgemeinschajf). Even after the 
miscalculations of the German political parties had become 
manifest, they still found their exact counterpart abroad : the 
enemies of Communism in other countries believed that 
Hitler would prove a helpful exponent of their creed, while 
foreign governments hoped that the sobering influence of 
office would force and fit him into their ways — misconceptions 
which were to play once more into Hitler’s hands. 

No peace treaty, however good, could by its results have 
satisfied the world. In the grey aftermath of war sensitive 
consciences cried out for a millennium which alone could 
have justified ex post the slaughter of miUions. Regret and 
disappointment were boimd to follow. And as Hitler 
blustered and threatened, pangs of conscience vrere felt about 
the Treaty of Versailles, while worse treaties remained 
forgotten. This was not mere hypocrisy or fear — behind it 
was the passionate desire of a war-wear}' world to believe 
that it was still in its power to preserve peace. There was 
hope and comfort in guilt : better ways were to placate 
German wrath. But Hitler was soon to prove, beyond all 
doubt, that this was not a question of repairing minor mistakes, 
real or alleged. The atrocious and wholly senseless anti- 
Jewish pogrom of November, 1938, following immediately 
on Munich, the sign of goodwill towards Germany, freed 
many hesitant consciences of their imaginary guilt ; the ‘ rape 
of Czecho-Slovakia ’ in March, 1939, completed their release. 
The problem of European and, ultimately, of world hegemony 
was now starkly reopened in the sign of a savage rule. 

Hitler had cleverly exploited the weariness, the fears, the 
scruples, and the regrets of minds and characters much finer 
and more complex than his own, but he never understood 
their working, nor appreciated their motives. The black- 
mailer did not expect to be brought into court, nor the bully 
to have to fight. And yet this war is his war, and nobody 
else’s. He has forced it upon people who, passionately averse 
to war, had borne with him far too long, even against their 
own better judgment. Now he himself hardly knows what 
turn to give to his war, and how to conduct it. 


L. B. Namier. 
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The most obvious tbing in the air to-day, it seems to me, is 
the absence of two other things. The first of these is the 
spirit, the atmosphere, of September, 1938. Do you realise 
that as recently as September, 1938, the word ‘ war ’ frightened 
us ? Nobody who lived through that now remote-seeming 
‘ crisis ’ can forget the power of that monosyllable to shake ; 
whispered or shouted, it made the heart jump. It is almost 
as difficult to realise that fact to-day as it is to pick upon the 
exact point — ^if there was any exact point — ^where the great 
word lost its potency. Was it almost at once when Hitler’s 
snatching in tie Sudetenland showed Munich a farce ? Was 
it when he fell so horribly upon the Jews ? Was it much 
later when he marched into Prague ? Whenever it was, at 
some time or another a vast change — none the less vital 
because it was tacit — ^took place ; suddenly, instead of saying, 
‘ War — oh, God ! ’ men were saying, ‘ War, eh ? Oh, well 
let’s get on with it.’ In that altered spirit we are ‘ getting 
on with it ’ to-day. 

The other notable absentee is the spirit of 1914. Where 
are the * heroes ’ and their concomitant white feathers, *tbe 
intoxicating bands, the posters, ‘ Gjme along, boys, join up 
to-day,’ the whole brilliant panoply of high-intentioned 
effort? WTiere indeed! These ‘heroes’ of 1914 seem as 
de/»od^ to-day as the C.I.V. and the Absent-mindsd Beggar ; 
either there are no heroes to-day or — as is much pleasanter 
to think — ^we are all heroes. No Good-bye, Dollj Gray has 
swept the country, no We Don't Want to Lose You; just 
because in the popular parlance no less than in actual fact, 
• war has ceased to be anything to make a song about. 

Surely, Herr Fuhrer, you were ill-advised to allow any 
such thing to happen ? That loaded pistol you held over all 
our heads was a possession of the utmost value. It was worth 
Austria to you, it was worth Czecho Slovakia, it was worth 
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Memel. Until you fired it, it was worth almost anything ; ' 
but you could only fire it once, and, once discharged, it 
dangles in your hand, a lump of useless iron. . . . And again, 
the iEsop fable of the ‘ wolf ’-shouting shepherd boy is 
susceptible of variation ; in this case the shepherds, while 
cursing that bawling youth and writing him off as a potential 
scare, had the sense to make ready and keep ready a loaded 
gun just in case the wolf did come after all. The wolf did 
come and the wolf has come ; but you shouted his advent so 
long and so furiously that you gave time for two transitions. 
One was from the attitude, ‘ Wolves — oh, God ! ’ to the 
attitude, ‘ Wolves ? Well, let’s face ’em.’ The other was 
from an unloaded to a loaded gun. Neither should you 
have allowed to happen ; and you are a feebler Bogey, Herr 
Fuhrer, because you did. 

Such thoughts as these — ^though doubtless very varyingly 
espressed — are, I think, in the air to-day. 

So far, so good. But the current of changing thought is 
a powerful thing. Rivers run fast towards a waterfall; 
downstream progress may be too rapid altogether. It is 
possible to carry these thought-transitions a stage — several 
stages — ^further, and with less desirable results. For a third 
obvious item in the ait to-day is a general sense of puzzlement, 
which coalesces into the question, ‘ Is this all ? ’ We were 
promised such horrors — great sweeping flights of ’planes, 
wave upon wave of them, advancing to destroy us ; we were 
keyed up to such grisly espectations. When, in London on 
thS morning of September 3rd, the air-raid sirens began their 
melancholy howl within a few minutes of the Prime Minister’s 
closing broadcast words, we had the dismal satisfaction of 
feeling that all these bugaboo stories were coming true. 
And then — ^they didn’t come true, they didn’t come half-true, 
they didn’t come true at all. Was the whole thing, then, a 
monstrous Bogey, a recrudescence of that Big Black Man with 
whom Nannie used to frighten us in the nursery and in whom , 
we have long since ceased — and so rightly — ^to believe ? Are 
we in the British Islands passably safe ? Are these crashing, 
smashing air raids nothing after all but a white sheet and a 
face-carved turnip ? We have been at war four montlus and 
nothing comparable to these tremendous anticipatioiis has 90 
far happened. Will nothing ever hsppeti? Will ftits 
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after all, a comparatively comfortable war in which nobody 
over here will get very seriously hurt, while we just sit round 
Hitlerism, ‘ encircling ’ it, till it explodes, cracks, crumbles or 
collapses ? If so, why — ^j'es, why on earth — are we to be 
subjected indefinitely to these intolerable annoyances — 
blackouts, rationing, evacuated undesirables? Is the war — 
this terrible death-grappling civilisation-destroying war — 
after ail a fikzle ? ... So runs — dangerously — ^the 
downstream thought to-day. 

Reaction has the back-lashing force of a taut cable snap- 
ping. It was inevitable that it should run full gamut — from 
terror to fortitude, from fortitude to grudgery ; but there it 
must turn on its tracks ; it must not run on to complacence. 
In the air to-day there is just a tendency that it might, and 
while this tendency is understandable and excusable in the 
circumstances, it may become none the less disastrous. It 
has not yet assumed very formidable dimensions but there 
is the possibility that after a winter — a long winter of discom- 
forts made intolerable by the absence of justifying event — ^it 
might develop into a very dangerous and subversive force. 
It has its excuses ; laconically tmexciting war communiques, 
an apparent lack of inspiration on the part of our leaders, 
sensation altogether at a discount. Three months ago the 
man in the street was solidly resolute ; ‘ We’ve got to stick 
it out ; ‘ all these nuisances have just got to be.’ Now he 
grumbles — ^increasingly. ‘ What for did they want to drag 
my kids away into the country ? ’ ‘ What’s the sense Jn all 
this ’ere blackin’-out ? ’ ‘ Why are all these Air Raid Wardens 
sittin’ drawin’ three quid a week for doin’ nothin’ ? ’ One 
can only reply, ‘ Things migit have been very different.’ To 
which he, more or less unanswerably, ‘ But &ey ain’t.’ And 
if one says, ‘ They will be yet,’ he retorts, banking on brief 
experience, ‘ Gam ! ’ 

There is in the air — ^thete always was — a very solid convic- 
tion that we shall win this war. Splendid; that is as it 
should be. But there is a curiously increasing and upsetting 
idea that we have won the war. That is quite a different 
story. 

In his admirable Fafe of. Homo Sapiens^ H. G. Wells stresses 
the prevailing mental habit of living in the future as contrasted 
with the static Victorian present of his childhood. , The air 
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is full to-day of just this forward-living. The war for years 
hung over us like a cloud ; well, the cloud has burst, the rain 
is pouring down (but we aren’t getting very wet after all) ; 
presently it will pass away, the storm will be over, what wnll 
we do then ? The war has come, the war is a bore, let us skip 
the war, let us consider what will happen after the war. . . . 
‘ Man looks before and after,’ and so, of course, he should ; 
it is his prerogative. The static present of the Victorians 
was a chimera ; environment does not persist as the Victorians 
thought it did ; man must look forward and meet the change 
in advance. Well and good, But if the Victorians were 
stupid in supposing their present to include the future, it is 
equally stupid to regard the present as already past. Yet 
in the air to-day there is just this prevalence of future-living, 
of taking things in advance. It must not be encouraged ; 
for we have at the moment a monstrous present to cope with. 

But it is being encouraged. Another thing in the air 
to-day is prophecy ; there is a regular premium on prophets. 
I do not think any writer has discussed the preposterous 
outburst in the years just preceding the war of astrological 
prediction in the popular Press. No popular paper was 
complete without its column of ‘ To-day’s Horoscopes.’ 
* What the Stars Hold for You,’ ‘ Madame Romany * and 
similar fatuities. For some weeks the war slew them dead 
but they are coming creeping back. And with them that 
great cloud of professional forecasters, statisticians, ‘ experts.’ 
(‘ There are lies, there ate damned lies and there are — 
statistics.’) Prophecy is of two kinds ; there are the inspired 
Delphic visions of the seer and there are the w/rinspired but 
reasoned conclusions of the ‘ expert.’ The former are nearly 
always correct but are as often reduced in value by the 
suspicion that they were made after the event ; the latter 
can be shown to be genuinely anticipatory but unfortunately 
they ate neatly always wrong. In either case, it would seem, 
man is as well without them ; and but for this mania for 
forward-living, he would think so. 

Three months ago man lived uncomplainingly in the 
present. The present was enough for him, and more ; aud 
if the present had continued as excitingly as we then thought 
probable, it would be enough for him still. Quite possibly 
it will soon become exdting again and the problem solve 
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itself. But as tilings are, the present is mainly a collection of 
discomforts and man’s natural reaction to it is to live himself 
out of it, to live himself away into futurity. Proceeding 
from the assumption, ‘ We shall win {bave mn) the war,’ he 
goes on to aftermaths. He mustn’t. 

It is comforting to reflect, however, that the future-Hvers 
are still in the minority ; the man in the street is still for the 
most part chained fast to earth and attempting no experiments 
with time. The war is a bore, the -war is a curse ; all right, 
bie/} entendu^ let’s face it, let’s get on with it. Drab, dreary, 
dull, disagreeable, dead — the present must be lived through. 
We must stick this out, we must see it to a finish. There is 
nothing in the air to-day more emphatically assertive than that 
grim determination. ‘ This is hellish but it’s got to be 
endured ; we’re not going back now.’ There could be no 
more illuminating contrast between now and September, 
1938, than this ; that whereas then a premature and illusory 
peace — ^which many of the rejoicers knew to be premature 
and illusory — ^was hailed with a relief that bordered on 
hysteria, to-day the news of peace — ^peace without accom- 
plishment — ^would be met, I verily believe, with one 
tmiversal beUow of dissent. 


Hilton Brown. 
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THE HEBREW^ UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 

The growth of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem is one 
of the miracles of our time. It is the crown of the Hebrew 
Renaissance in Palestine, and the intellectual centre of the 
Jewish people ; and, more than any other institution in the 
National Home, it embodies the spirit of reconstruction 
which, since the last war, has transformed that land of con- 
tinuous and unlimited impossibilities. The foundation- 
stones of the University on Mount Scopus w^ere laid during 
the campaign in July, 191 8 , to the accompaniment of the firing 
of the guns on the TurHsh front twenty miles away. But the 
University had been conceived long before by Gentile as well 
as by Jewish dreamers. Rousseau, in his Emik, prophesied 
that ‘ we shall learn what the Jewish people have to say to us 
when they have schools and universities of their own where 
they can speak out safely.’ And a century later Cardinal 
Newman, in a famous series of lectures, pictured a university 
in the Holy Qty which should rival Qrford, * exercising an 
influence as potent as Jerusalem is strong, and wide as her 
sway is world-wide.’ 

The decision to go forward with the establishment of 
the University was taken at the Zionist Congress in 1913. 
The plans had not been realised when war broke out. But 
the site was acquired during the war, on the hill of the Watch- 
man, part of the ridge of the Moxmt of Olives, high above 
the turmoil of the city. Here was the house and garden of 
an English lawyer. Sir John Gray-Hill, which commanded a 
stupendous view over Judaea and Jerusalem on the one side, 
and the wildemess, the Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea and the 
mountains of Moab on the other side. On this very lull 
Titus was encamped when he besieged Jausalem and 
destroyed the Temple; and it was significant that, when 
Jerusalem was redeemed by the British army, the first act of 
the Jewish leaders was to lay there the foundation of a new 
temple of learning and sdence. 

63 
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The ceremony in 1918, which was attended by General 
AUenby, the heads of the Moslem and Christian communities, 
and an assembly of Palestinian, English and Egyptian Jews, 
was moving. The foundation of the University, said Dr. 
Weiamann, in the midst of war, meant that the Jewish people 
were determined to go beyond restoration, and to create 
sometliing in Palestine wliich would be an instrument for a 
better future. Learning was their Dreadnought. ‘In the 
University the w^andering soul of Israel would reach its 
haven, and remain at peace wnth itself and with the world.’ 

Some years passed before steps could be taken to build 
upon the foundation. Tire first institutes for research were 
opened in 1 924, one for Jewish studies, the other for chemistry. 
It was decided that in its first stages the University should be 
concerned with research rather than with teaching ; it should 
seek to add to knowledge before imparting it. In 1923 there 
was another of those striking ceremonial events in which the 
renascent Jewish nationality rejoices. Lord Balfour, the 
author of the Declaration about the National Home, came to 
inaugurate the University in the presence of representatives of 
science and learning from all parts of the world, and to gather 
the first fruits of his planting. Facing a great audience in the 
natural amphitheatre, he spoke of the uniqueness of the 
present position. Western methods and a Western form of 
University were to be adapted to an Eastern site and to an 
education in an Eastern language. He was convinced both 
of the contribution to thought which the Jews in their Jand 
would make again, and of the fitness of Hebrew as anjnst^- 
ment capable of dealing with the highest aspects of imaginative 
literature, and as rich and capable of adaptation to every 
possible realm of knowledge as any other language. 

From its two small institutes of research, with half a dozen 
scientific workers, the University, like most things in Palestine, 
grew quickly. The Institute of Jewish Studies was supple- 
^mented by an Institute of Arabic and Oriental Studies, and 
one of the General Humanities, comprising philosophy, 
history, the classical and Romance languages. The Institute 
of Chemistry was supplemented by institutes of microbiology, 
hygiene, botany, zoology and mathematics. If a grandiose 
plan of buildings, designed by the late Sit Patrick Geddes, 
was far from achievement, one part, the University and 
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National Library, arose on a commanding pinnacle of the 
site. ^ 

The principal aim in the first decade was to develop studies 
and sciences for which Palestine offered some special quality. 
They were, obviously, on the one side, the Hebrew and 
Jewish heritage, and the civilisation of the other Semitic 
peoples who were associated with the lands of Israel ; and 
on the other side, those natural sciences which concerned the 
well-being of the country and the neighbouring lands. From 
the beginning those responsible for the University as an 
expression of the universal idea were anxious to bring out 
that, while Jewish studies lay at the heart of the intellectual 
revival, they can form but part of a broad humanistic discipline 
looking beyond the Jewish mind. Stress was laid also on the 
growth of the Institute for Arabic studies, which is better 
equipped than any other of the kind. The Royal Commission, 
which reported on Palestine in 1937, noted that 

the University on the fringe of Asia maintains the high standards 
of Western scholarship. It wisely concentrates in its research work 
on such exhaustive study of Palestine and the neighbouring coun- 
tries as cannot be made elsewhere, and so has made a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Near East and particularly 
of Arab life and culture. 

The Faculty of the Sciences was concerned largely with 
the biology of Palestine and the Middle East. Palestine, it 
has ^been pointed out, is one big laboratory, and serves as a 
cjoss-jroads and boundary between two great areas of nature. 
In the latest years there has been a striking development, 
also, of medical research. A large hospital and a medical 
centre, which comprises a post-graduate medical school, has 
risen on Mount Scopus, and is far the largest buildi ng in the 
University complex. It is the gift of the Jewish physicians 
and the Jewish women of America : it was designed by one 
of the leading exiled architects from Germany, Erich Mendels-^ 
sohn, and is an example of his most austere style : and it tras 
built by Jewish hands. It indudes in its research staS, 
Dr. Bernard Zondek, the gynaecologist. Professor Halbcr- 
staedter, the radiologist, and Professor Saul Adler, who is 
recognised as an authority on the diseases of the Mediterranean 
region. New departments of the University which arc 
voi. cxxvn— No. 755 » 
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contemplated, and for which the building will be begun 
during the war, are an institute of agriculture, -which will be 
attached to an experimental station already working in 
Rehoboth, and a museum of archaeology, which will be a 
treasure-house of the records of the Jewish people through 
the ages. Both these new developments are due to the 
legacies of Jews of South Africa. 

Teaching has become in recent years as important an 
activity of the University as research. As often in Palestine, 
events were stronger than theories, and the intention to 
concentrate on research had to be modified. The University 
of Jerusalem has become an intellectual haven for Je-wish 
students from abroad, who were exiled or debarred from the 
University in their native country. In 1933 it took on a new 
function and a new statute- The catastropliic expulsion of 
the Jewish mind from Germany, the displacement of a thousand 
‘ non-Aryan ’ academic workers by a stroke of the pen, the 
complete exclusion of Jews from all institutes of higher 
learning in what was a principal intellectual centre of Jewry, 
roused the Jewish and the general public. The expansion 
of the University of Jerusalem was the answer to Hitler’s 
barbarism. The academy on Mount Scopus had a part to 
play in the battle for academic freedom ; and Jerusalem must 
be one of the principal places in which exiled scholars and 
students would find a home and be enabled to salvage their 
talents for the world. The national poet, Bialik, called for 
an ingathering of Jewish brains and not for a new dispersion. 

The opportunity could not be grasped ajs fully as might 
have been hoped. Other calls on Jewry for the assistance of 
the myriads of exiles from Germany had priority. While 
England gave a permanent or temporary home to 200 of the 
displaced scholars, and Turkey took over 100 to re-man the 
universities of Stamboul and Ankara, the one Jewish university 
in the world has been able to engage hitherto only fifty of the 
exiled professors and lecturers. But during the last five years, 
the number of academic workers has more than doubled, and 
the number of students has been quadrupled. To-day it 
musters over 120 on its academic smff, half of them exiles 
from Germany, Austria and Italy : and 800 undergraduate 
and research students, of whom the majority are from 
Germany and Central Europe. The English Society for the 
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Protection of Science and Learning has recognised the 
peculiar place of the University of Jerusalem as a new intel- 
lectual centre for the exiles ; and last summer it organised a 
dinner on behalf of the funds of the University for refugee 
scholars : The Archbishop of York and the Right Honourable 
H. A. L. Fisher graced the occasion with memorable speeches. 

The increase in die student body has surpassed the 
intendons, as it has also exceeded the physical accommodation, 
of the University. But another new building, which has been 
begun this year, will house adequately all the institutes of the 
humanities. A living hostel for the students, contemplated 
for some years, has still to be realised ; but a gymnasium that 
will allow the beginning of the physical training of the students 
is now in course of construction. The University has to 
cope this year with the grave problem caused by the cutting-oflF 
of a large part of its students from their families and dieir 
slender resources in Central Europe. It proposes to meet 
that problem by taking a large temporary hostel in the town, 
and by expanding its mnsa with free me^s for those students 
who are without means. Many of them earn a livelihood, 
while they study in the afternoon and evening hours. The 
International Students’ Service has generously come to the 
aid of a number. For the rest, God and the co mmuni ty will 
provide. The lamps of Jewish — and not only of Jewish — 
thought and learning are going out in one country after 
another in Europe. The Jewish people are determined that 
ttys lamps shall be relit in Palestine. At the opening of the 
n^ aSademic year at the end of last October, the President 
and the Rector of the University, Dr. Magnes and Professor 
Fraenkel, and Mr. Schocken, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, declared their faith that the University should 
continue its growth and development in these tragic times, 
and that the work of gathering learning and scholarship 
should be continued by the teachers and the students. They 
welcomed for the first time students and teachers from Italy. . 
They will strive to salvage, if they still can be saved, some of 
the ^stinguished professors from Poland. Jerusalem is more 
than ever the Feste Burg of the Jewish people. It is note- 
worthy that though during the long-drawn troubles in 
Palestine two of the staff and ten of the students wene killed, 
the work of the University was not inteEDa|>ted. 
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The University is not preparing its students for any 
■profession, except that of teaching. It has no schools of law 
or medicine for undergraduates ; but Palestine has no lack 
of qualified lawyers and doctors. Teachers are wanted for 
the country and for Jewish communities outside Palestine, 
who will carry there something of the living spirit of the 
Home, Most, however, of the students follow their courses 
for the sake of knowledge, and not for a livelihood. The 
University is open to all, without distinction of creed, sex, 
or nationality. Before the outbreak in 1936 of the Arab 
revolt, a few Arabs were regular students ; but the pressure 
of their own people compelled their withdrawal. To-day 
several Christian Europeans attend lectures, particularly in 
the institutes of Jewish and Oriental Studies ; and it is hoped 
that in the loosening of the tension which the forcible teaching 
of the war has brought about in Palestine, Arabs wifi, again 
take their part. 

The Hebrew University serves also as a Hebrew Academy. 
All the ordinary lectures are given in Hebrew; and the 
professors develop a terminology for modem ideas and 
modem science. For example, the professor of philosophy 
is editing a series of Hebrew translations of the philosophical 
classics, ranging from Plato to Muirhead. At the same time, 
the scientific researches of the staff are published in the learned 
journals of the Western countries ; and in this way the 
University is the link of Palestine with the larger world of 
science. • 

The University of Jerusalem has only a slender endow- 
ment. It receives the slenderest of subventions from the 
Government of Palestine. It has been sustained during these 
past fifteen years principally by the annual offerings of Societies 
of Friends in many countries. During those fifteen years it 
has spent over £1,000,000. Its budget this year and last 
year has reached the sum of £100,000. It is to-day second 
e only in importance to the Government and the Army in 
creating activity in the building trade of Palestine. It has 
built up during these years, again largely from the freewill 
offerings of friends in many countries, far the largest and most 
scientific collection of books in the Near and Middle East : 
for its library now comprises over 350,000 volumes in all 
languages. The collection is particularly rich in Hebrew and 
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German books, but it is growing rapidly in its English and 
its French sections- Among its treasures arc Einstein^s 
manuscript of the treatise on RtiatJvify^ which he presented. 
The University has attracted also the most complete collec- 
tions in the world of the botany, the geology and the zoology 
of the Bible lands. 

During the last war an English writer, Victor Branford, 
put forward, in a book 'with the picturesque title of Janus and 
Vesta^ the idea that the spiritual leadersliip of the world 
should be assumed by the Universities, which should be the 
instruments of international understanding. At the head of 
the Federation of the Universities a world-uni%'^crsity should 
be planted at Jerusalem, where the Jews would carry out the 
functions of harmonising the civilisation of East and West. 
Dreams, he said, must precede drama. Drama has now 
followed the dreams. The University of Jemsalcm is in 
being ; and it is a world University by reason of the inter- 
national composition of its academic body and its student 
body, as well as by reason of the universality of its aims. As 
it started its destiny during the last war, so it will enter on a 
larger destiny during this war. It is not only the symbol of 
the spiritual regeneration of the Jewish people, it is the place 
in wHch the Jewish genius has again taken roots in the soil ; 
and a soil is needed for cultural as well as for physical excel- 
lence. It is also as its President, Dr. Magnes, once described 
it, ^ a lighthouse of science, shining out to the sea westwards 
and to the desert sands eastwards/ It takes the place to-day 
in a modem form of the Jerusalem Temple in the days of old, 
as the outward embodiment of the universality of the Jewish 
message. 


Norman Bentwich. 
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SOREN KIERKEGAARD 

KmIGHT of F.A.ITH 

The steadily appearing translations in English of Soren 
Kierkegaard’s t^ritings is something more than a literary 
event, great and excellent as that event is through the enter- 
prise of the Oxford University Press and its team of first-class 
translators. The work of this sombre, but withal sprightly, 
genius (1813-1855) is one of the major items in the spiritual 
chronicle of modem Europe. He wrote in a language and in 
a land which isolated him from concourse and disputation 
with his intellectual and spiritual peers. To write in Denmark 
at that time the most penetrating religious insight was like 
punching a feather pillow.^ This stmggle in a void, externally, 
undoubtedly aifect^ Kierkegaard’s attitude to his own work, 
not as an explanation but as a sign that his mission was to 
show what it meant to live on the edge of the spiritual void. 
But it was this literary quarantine which also caused a delay 
of three generations before the outstanding character of his 
genius was discovered in Europe and America.® 

Fear and Trembling, though it cannot be taken as a Num- 
mary, is in some sense a key to Kierkegaard’s thought.® * Even 
so, it can be admired for itself, for its poetical grace, its 
psychological acumen, its terrifying statement of the paradox 

^ who am half a Dane, well xemembcr the kind of prudme with which the name 
of Kictkegaard was greeted when it came up in Copenhagen society as late as twenty 
years ago. It seems to me that tlus embarrassment was a sign not of indignation at his 
attack on the Danish State Church, but of awareness that his career was a sharp pin- 
prick even more to the complacency of non-church Denmark. 

* ‘ In the first fifty years of the nineteenth century, the Church returned every- 
where with astonishing vitality ; and it returned not as morals, or as humanitatianism 
but as doctrine , . . There were no Calvins or Dominies or Augustmes. The man 
who was most like these great ones was a Bane . . . Sfiren Kierkegaard had to wait 
for his (world-wide repute) through some seventy years. It has taken Chistendom that 
long to catdb him up ; it took it fifty years to catch up St. Thomas, and it has not 
caught up Dante yet.' Charles Williams : The Descent of the Dm (Longmans, 1939), 

p. 212. 

* Soren Kierkegaard : Fear and TremhUt^^ translated by Robert Payne (Oxford 
University Press, 1959)- 
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of faith. In it we find the whole Kierkegaard, artist, moralist, 
believer, and the dialectic tension of the esthetic, the ethical 
and the religious moments, with which he was always wrest- 
ling in spirit and in print. But Fear and Trembling is a key 
which can be used to open the door to the febrile mind of its 
author only with some assistance from his wider prolific 
output. He himself offered one drop of lubricant for turning 
the lock when he wrote in his Journals * ; 

Oh, once I am dead — Fear and Trembling alone will be enough 
to immortalise my name. People will shudder at the terrible pathos 
which the book contains. But when it was written, when the man 
who was looked upon as the author w'ent about incognito, as a 
flaneur and appeared to be lively and frivolous, wit itself : nobody 
could grasp its true seriousness. Oh, you fools, never tvas a book 
more serious than at that moment. And that was the perfect 
expression of the terror. . . . But w’hat has already been said in 
the book is true, where the difference between a poet and a hero is 
stressed. The poet in me predominates, and yet the mystification 
really was that Fear and Trembling actually reproduces my own 
life. (Entry 965.) 

It has become customary among commentators to take this 
passage as saying that Fear and Trembling was a philosophic 
and religious veil in which Kierkegaard transparently wrapped 
his personal tragedy when he broke off his engagement to 
Regine Olsen. They appeal to a sentence he penned much 
later: ‘If I had had faith, I would have remained with 
Rqgin^’ It is true that the book is about faith, and that in it 
faith is declared to be — ^not resignation, which is only the 
heroism of ethics — ^but the demand for and the receiving of 
what has been taken away. And it is also true that his refusal, 
from an inner compulsion, to fulfil his promise of marriage, 
with the pain of which he agonised until death, was the central 
crisis of his life. 

But to take this book as a lettre-de-cachet^ a cryptic apologia 
for his apparent breach of feith meant for Regine’s private 
understanding, is to admit that Kierkegaard was caught 
napping. I r^se to believe that his secrecy about his real 
motive was broken until the Journals were published. It was 
his strenuously maintained purpose that she should think he 

* Tbt JimrmJs ef Kitrheuni, 1854-1854, twnskted and cdiced by Afc*»a 4 ar 
(Ocfotd UaiTCxshy Fiess, 1938. ayf.). 
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had behaved meanly to her — for only by belief that she was 
the generous one would her loss of him and her marriage to 
another be tolerable to her. If we read Fear and Trembling as 
a mythological discourse on the pathos of the broken engage- 
ment much of it appears merely sentimental. 

That this tragedy wounded him to the spiritual marrow* is 
undeniable, but it was but one thrust of a much bigger catas- 
trophe which is the teal problem of Kierkegaard, and to 
w'hich he sought some answer in the groping after faith. The 
catastrophe was that a series of compulsions w*ere laid upon 
him which cast him out of ‘ the universal ’ and made biin a 
particular, isolated, individual. He w’as compelled, as by 
God, to bear a load of melancholy from birth ; it was under 
God’s compulsion that he became engaged and also that he 
broke it off ; he was compelled to receive and to use gifts of 
genius — so hard to use and be a Christian too — ^he was com- 
pelled to use that genius in an unresponsive and suspicious 
human environment. He longed again and again to be one 
with the universal run of men. But he accepted the divine 
compulsions. And then the question poignantly arose : 
What is it to be the individual, to 1^ cast out ‘ of the universal.’ 
Is the casting out also an election ? Kierkegaard was pressed 
from an early age to ask the question : ‘ Who am I ? ’ which 
most men who ever ask it never do till they reach the age at 
which Kierkegaard died.* 

To be ‘ the individual ’ as Kierkegaard knows it is nothing 
like the subjective and individualist corruption of lib^t^sm, 
in which it was considered to be the natural state of man and 
therefore a temptation to anarchy. To be ‘ the individual ’ is 
terror ; it has no standing ground in ‘ the universal ’ and is 
therefore a hard fate. To bear it one must pass beyond the 
universal disciplines of assthetics and ethics and arrive at faith. 
Unlike most men who have come to find their mponing to 
hang by a thread from God alone, Kierkegaard continually 
felt the pull of artistic and moral demands. His struggle was 
that he knew himself to be both poet and moralist, but that 
as neither of these could he give meaning to * the individual.’ 
Only as believer could he find it. Fear and Tremblings with its 

Oh what a hatd fate^ to be as old as eteroity makes one when one is a 
before all else a roan, and when the whole world speaks to one in the Jangiiagc of 
youth. ... I was an eternity too old for het* (Joumds^ IBntry 781,) 
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title from St. Paul’s salvation doctrine is, as he calls it, a 
dialectical lyric. With superb literary and psychological 
finesse it discloses the stormy passage from ethics to faith. 
It has remnants of the jargon of Hegel in "whose philosophy 
Kierkegaard had been bred and from whom he had turned 
away precisely because Hegel betrayed reality by explaining 
the particular in terms of its function in the universal, Kierke- 
gaard had found in Job a thundering protest against the 
sophistries of his friends, the Biblical Hegelians, Now, in 
Fear and Trembling he transcends his debt to Socrates, the 
superb master of resignation, and chooses to w'alk with 
Abraham to Mount Moriah, The book is a meditation on 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, and Kierkegaard opens it with 
four different tellings of the story each with a poetic stress of 
its own. Job’s faith has been showm to He not in his resigna- 
tion : ‘ The Lord gave and the Lord has taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord,’ but in his tears, curses and howlings 
against fate. But Abraham’s faith was a more severe test 
than Job’s ; more was demanded of him. It was through 
foreign forces from outside that Job had been bereft of all his 
good things ; Abraham himself Hfited the knife to the child 
who was to him the most precious thing on earth. Kierke- 
gaard means us not to seek the key of the story in the 
restoration of Isaac, but in the fact that morally speaking 
the deed was done and at the bar of ethics Abraham is a 
murderer. 

It.is from this point that Kierkegaard develops his philo- 
sophic myth. ‘ If ethics are supreme Abraham is lost.’ Because 
ethics demand the submission of the individual to a universal 
law they cannot give reaUty or meaning to ‘ the individual.’ 
Faith is the paradox that the incommensurable, the particular, 
the individual, is in a nearer mode to the source of meaning 
in God than the general, the universal, the abstract. 

‘ The paradox of feith, then, is that the Individual, recalling a> 
rarely used dogmatic distinction, determines his relation to the 
universal by his relation to the absolute, and not his relation to the 
absolute by his relation to the universal.’ 

Perhaps it was not legitimate for Kierkegaard to take Abrar 
ham out of his biblical context in order to typify this paradox, 
for there was a mmrsal recognition in patriarchal society fhft 
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the father had rights over his children even unto death.® 
Kierkegaard, however, does not lay the stress on the transcen- 
dence of the tribal law but upon the abrogation of the 
universal law that the father should love the son more than 
himself. Can it be God who desires this sacrifice of him ? 
Yes, just that, and the most heartsearching passages in Fear 
and Trembling are those which construct the dread, the distress 
and terror for a whole three days with which he accepts that 
demand . 

‘ Either there exists this paradox that the Individual as 
the Individual stands in an absolute relation to the Absolute, 
or Abraham is lost.’ But Abraham is the father of Faith, 
because his story presents ‘ a teleological suspension of ethics. 
Beyond ethics lie both sin and faitli. Abraham is either a 
murderer or a believer. In other works Kierkegaard has 
declared that the opposite of sin is not virtue, but faith, 
opposites in the same dimension beyond ethics. 

In order to convince us that by religious faith only can 
the individual dare to transcend the universal demands of 
ethics, Kierkegaard reiterates the difference between the man 
of faith and the tragic hero. Agamemnon, Jephthah and 
Brutus each sacrificed his own flesh and blood. They were 
tragic heroes. Their action was one of infinite resignation. 
This is the last stage that goes before faith, but it is still within 
the domain of morality. The individual maims himself in 
the cause of the universal. The Knight of Faith perforins a 
further movement : ‘ he likewise renounces in an i nfini te 
sense the love which is the content of his life, he is reconciled 
to suffering ; it is then that the miracle happens,’ he says. I 
shall have my love aU the same ‘ by virtue of the absurd, by 
virtue of the fact that all things are possible to God.’ He 
recognises the impossibility and in the same moment he 
believes in the absurd. The absurd is the private relationship 
with the divinity which the tragic hero does not know ; 
ethics to him is the divine. It is this faith that all things are 
possible to God, that is the meaning of Isaac’s restoration to 
Abraham and the ram given as surrogate victim. 

The character of this faith is no complacent assurance, but 
a tribulation. It comes out of ‘ temptation,’ a trial in feat and 

® Theodor Haecker has pointed this out ; Scren Kmke^iari (Oxford Uaivcrsit3r 
Press, 1937, p 16). 
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trembling, not a temptation which tries to stop a man doing 
his duty, but a temptation of ethics to prevent him doing 
God’s will. For the Knight of the Faith is always haunted 
by the doubt, what if ethics are after all supreme, what if 
Socrates and Hegel are right that the individual is subordinate 
to the universal. So Kierkegaard tells us that he can under- 
stand the tragic hero but cannot understand Abraham, 
although, ‘ in an insane sort of way,’ he admires him more 
than any other man. He cannot, he says, perform the move- 
ment of faith. The infinite movement of resignation can be 
carried out by any man in his own powers, and whoever does 
not do so is a coward. He thereby renounces the finite for the 
infinite. But the Knight of Faith knows that he obtains the 
finite good by virtue of the absurd. 

‘ By faith I renounce nothing ; on the contrary I receive every- 
thing. ... It needs a purely human courage to be able to renounce 
all temporality in order to gain eternity . . . but it needs the 
paradox and the most humble courage to seize upon the whole of 
temporality by virtue of the absurd, and this courage is the courage 
of faith.’ 

At this point Kierkegaard’s thought passes beyond the 
domain of communication and it is impossible to make an 
argument of it. The book closes with a treatise on the fact 
that faith cannot be communicated, for if it could it would 
come under the category of a universal truth. Hence the 
secrecy of Abraham to Sarah, to Isaac and to the world. 
6ence also the secrecy of Kierkegaard himself to those who 
clamoured most for an explanation, Regine Olsen, his friends 
and the Danish public. Fear and Trembling is an allegory 
written with deliberate intent in indirect speech.’ 

It is now perhaps possible to see why Kierkegaard has 
such a real piquancy in the religious thought of our time. 
He represents a recall to religion in terms of dogma and faith, 
addressed to an age bored with a rancid moralism cut off from, 
its religious roots. He is the originator of that ‘ existential ’ 
philosophy and theology which places man by his actual 
existence in relation to reality closer than that which he realises 
through his attempt to comprehend it by general ideas. 
Philosophically his work has contributed a stimulus to the 

^ Cf. Leoo Cbestov : Kitrk^utd d h 'Pbiksti^ ViriaX 
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thought of Heidegger and Jaspers, and in theology to the 
‘ existential * teaching of Karl Barth. By his insistence that 
man in his actual existence is as much a creature in doubt, 
struggle and tribulation as he is a being craving for certainty, 
he has close links with Dostoyevski and contemporary 
Russians like Chestov (recently dead) and Berdyaev.® ‘ The 
subject,’ the inner mystery of you and me, of Tom, Dick and 
Harry, is a much more ultimate reality than any general ideas 
about man. In that inner mystery is the dimension in which 
man stands in relation to God who is absolute subject.® 

The main reason, however, -why the voice of Kierkegaard 
is being listened for in Europe many years after his death is 
that we to-day are confronted on all hands with the demons of 
the irrational. In society men feel themselves in the throes 
of irrational forces which they have unsuccessfully hoped to 
cope with rationaEy ; unemployment, mechanised meaning- 
lessness, nationalisms, bombs, poison gas, wars that conform 
to no rational pattern. Totalitarian politics find their 
sanctions in the irrational and blind biological urges of life. 
Literature reflects the homme chaos whose real problems were 
left outside the liberal and classical thought modes. Percep- 
tive spirits eagerly turn to those who, like Kierkegaard, have 
looked at the demons unflinchingly and can yet remain sane. 

At the same time Kierkegaard represents a moment in 
the dialectical fulness of Christianity which must be recognised 
as a moment and not as the whole. The ever-renewed vitality 
of the faith — which is always dying according to the world 
and the despairing Christians — consists in tihe tension between 
its theology of affirmation and its theology of negation. 
‘ This also is Thou — ^This is not Thou.’ The natural life 
speaks of God, and yet it separates man from God. Aquinas 
built his theology on the first — ^Luther on the second. Both 
moments are in dialectical interaction in Augustine. Kierke- 
gaard is on the line which proceeds from Augustine, through 
Luther and Pascal, the line of those for whom ‘ knowledge 
and love of God is over and against all other knowledge and 
love.’ ‘ Before God man is always in the wrong.’ But 


* Cf. Chestov., op, En Gmse d^Inirodmtionj Kierkegaard et Dosioiepski. 

* Sec N. Berdyaev ; Spirit and KeaHty (GeoflErey Bles). 

See the interesting essay ; St, Asbestine and the Modem Worlds in A Monument to 
St, Augustine^ by Erich Przjnvara* S J. (Shecd & Ward.) 
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there are also in Kierkegaard the other notes which are heard 
in him as occasional overtones, whereas in the theologians of 
the ^ aihrmativc wav ’ thev make the central melodv. Kierke- 
gaard’s quest for purity of heart and mind, and his sublime 
religiousness, at which this article has hardly hinted, are the 
final impression his prolific gifts as an author leaves upon us. 
^ God is that which demands absolute love." And while he 
drags us wriggling towards the abyss where he compels us 
to look at the tremendous opposition between the divine and 
the human, liis greatness lies in the fact that there is in him 
also the contrasted note which rings out only at rare intcrv^als : 
* Christianit\' is the perfection of the really human/ 


V. A. Demaxt. 
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THE NATURE OF THE LYRIC 

It is not easy to feel any sort of profound satisfaction with 
the Oxjord Dictionary when it defines the Lyric as being ‘ of 
or for the lyre, meant to be sung ; of the nature of, expressed 
or fit to be expressed in, song.’ But, whatever a discussion 
of the technical duties of a lexicographer might bring forth 
in its favour, it is still more disturbing to find that the 
definition coincides with most of those quoted by Mr. E. B. 
Reed in his English Lyrical Poet/y. If, as sometimes happens, 
the emphasis is on the formal aspect of the Lyric, we find 
ourselves cut down to * a form or style considered lyrical by 
the Greeks,’ to ‘ a small number of simple metres,’ or even 
to ‘ small poems ’ merely. If we are confronted with a too 
common, but nevertheless very questionable, development 
of the second part of the original definition, we arrive at a 
vague and comprehensive subjectivity which the Lyric 
shares in any case with several other types of poetry. 

‘ To sing with the infinite harmonies of rhythm and the melodies 
of rhyme : to move by dim suggestion or to appeal with over- 
whelming passion directly to the feelings : to present thoughtsT 
sufiused with emotion or ideas that concern die reason chiefly : to 
summon before the reader’s mind by the “ magic incantation of a 
verse ” exquisite colours and forms : to touch the memory and stir 
the imagination — ^this is but a fiiint description of the art of the 
lyric poet,’ 

Quite so ! But, then, why on^ ‘ lyric poet ’ ? 
e Qearly the problem must be considered much more 
deeply. And in its consideration room must be found for 
the broaching of other and allied problems. What relation 
is to be established between the incidence of Lyric and that 
of other literary types, whether in periods or in individual 
poets ? What is the element which makes ihe egression of 
identical ideas or emotions recognisably at one time lyric 
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and at another time non-lyric? How much of any given 
class of material — philosophy, satire, description, psychology 
— can the lyric absorb and yet remain true to its own nature ? 
How far is a poem's susceptibility to musical treatment to 
influence our classifying it as Lyric? How much personal 
emotion can be accepted without cracking the lyric shell ? 
Why does the lyric appear to be a type of poetry which has 
been produced with increasing difficulty during the last 
hundred years ? Is there such a thing as a ‘ lyric poet ’ ? 

In the first place it is probably true to say that too great 
an elasticity has been given to the term ' lyric ’ by an undue 
emphasis on details of subject-matter and form, and by a 
failure to appreciate the fact that all such points are definitely 
and finally controlled by the attitude which the poet is 
adopting towards his material. A definition of this attitude 
is therefore the first duty of a critic. Strictly speaking, in 
writing Lyric, the poet should sink his own carefully culti- 
vated personality and appeal to as wide an audience of his 
fellows as possible. He should thus be nearer to the writing 
of pure or absolute poetry than at any other time in his 
career. The rhythm he selects will therefore have a song 
quality, because song is the poetical expression of collective 
emotion, and the ‘ colour ’ of the emotion, however intimate, 
needs to be such that it is understandable by a majority 
audience. For it to do this, the long-cherished personal 
feelings and intellectual preoccupations of the poet must be 
subordinated, but by no means subdued, to the all-directing 
feng*rhythm of the words. This is only achieved when he is 
able to treat these conceptions and emotions, vitally important 
as they are to him as an individual, with something approach- 
ing frivolity. Hence the true lyrist needs to see his material 
through the glass of irony, or even comedy, in order to reduce 
to their right proportions the things which he himself finds 
so obsessive, and which would otherwise swamp the ess^tial 
song quality. • 

Viewed in this light, the deftness of rhyme, the dance of 
rhythm, the lightness of touch without which the ‘ glorious 
words ’ go dead, the whole accepted technique of the Lyric 
falls into its place as nothing but a spontaneously evolved 
tn ffhpwaisitfc for enahling the poet to make his ironic commeoit 
on the ‘seriousness with which he tends normally to take his 
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emotions and his ideas. And the fact that he is by this device 
cutting himself free from all contact with his personal and 
immediate problems, and dealing with life on tire disinterested 
plane of play, means that the Lyric, in spite of an apparent 
lack of comprehensiveness, may justly be classed with the 
Epic and the Drama as major poetry. But before this can be 
so, there must be, or must have been, a definite background 
of poetic tension, for the highest Lyric note can only be 
attained by those who have already beaten out with the most 
painful seriousness the details of their emotional or intel- 
lectual system. 

The poetry of this background is generally that which 
interests most strongly a man’s own contemporaries. In it 
they see their own immediate reactions analysed and expressed. 
And so long as the poet has not succeeded in seeing his 
material from the iconic angle, the poetry will remain non- 
lyrical, and will retain its overpowering seriousness. The 
exact tone of this non-lyrical poetry of any given period will 
vary considerably, and it is one of the fascinating points to be 
considered, how much of this non-lyrical material can rightly 
take its place in the actual Lyric. Naturally its prominence 
gives greater immediate importance to second-rate writers 
than their actual performance would warrant. But it fre- 
quently embodies itself in poets, great poets, who themselves 
lack the specific qualities demanded by the Lyric, and who 
tend to construct and give validity to the bastard form of the 
‘ Grand Lyric,’ in which these poets can express such of their 
emotions as they wish to exploit with their public. / 

In it they can adopt a sort of ennobled stateliness of 
manner which is far removed from song, and which may be 
said to appeal to man not as man but only in his quality of 
great poet. The Ode in the Grand Style seems to provide a 
sort of outlet for poets like Spenser and Milton, who for no 
reason that one can see, find themselves unable to write 
genuine Lyric. They, and poets like Chaucer who even 
more mysteriously falls short in the same respect, set the tone 
for their Age in their poetry generally. But in the ‘ Grand 
Lyric ’ they provide models for a special type, adapted indeed 
to their own needs, and adopted frequently for completely 
non-lyrical purposes by a long tradition whidtaejesatends 
through Drj^en, Collins, Gray, Coleridge, KeatfepShelley, 
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Arnold, Swinburne and Francis Thompson, until it suffers a 
possibly temporary eclipse in modern times- 

Spenset undoubtedly dominated his period. The Lytic 
could not absorb all his qualities; his rich and gorgeous 
eloquence, his majestic trailing narrative, his grotesque and 
even eerie masquerading, his outbursts of splendid vigour, 
and his wonderful language — ‘ no language,’ indeed, but an 
expressive diction ranging over all the possibilities of the 
tongue : and he himself was compelled to fall back on a 
substitute, as I have suggested, to expound his own lyrical 
impulses. But the Lyric of his period could absorb a good 
many of these qualities, and with the increasir^ emphasis of 
philosophy we have the main character of the Lyric of the 
succeeding Age firmly established. 

It is not, however, merely a question of one dominating 
poet. Every time, behind the recognised ‘ songs ’ of the 
period, we have with each poet masses of work in which he 
moulded and remoulded his ideas, and it is from this interest- 
ing but amorphous mass of conceits and meditations that the 
true Lyric poems take their rise. Such for example is the 
case with Carew, Suckling, Lovelace, Herbert, Vaughan, 
Waller and Rochester, to name but a few of the more impor- 
tant in relation to whom the evidence has survived. And 
when one considers the vast amount of poetry which most 
poets turn out, and how carefully selected is their most 
casual publication, one is justified in assuming that frequently 
the amount of discarded ‘ background ’ material is even 
greatet. In some writers, Randolph, Donne, Dryden, and 
among those mentioned, Herbert and Rochester, for instance, 
a good deal of the material, and not necessarily discarded 
material, will be satiric. And it is fas cin ating to study how 
these varied strands of philosophy, of luscious eloquence and 
satiric matter-of-factness, of classical masquerade and deft 
* modernity,’ are woven into, and used to colour, the dancing 
irony of the Lyric. 

These writers belong truly to the High Period of the 
Lyric. The Nineteenth Century had not yet stepped in and 
insisted that one should take one’s own ideas and emotions 
with such deadening seriousness. The Types of poetry wete 
maintained in a reasonable distinctness stilL The tra^^c 
mood was still felt to be a relatively limited reaction to life. 
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Its expression ^-as subject to its own laws. The Tragic 
World, established by Shakespeare with pre-eminent authority, 
was yet, as Bradley insisted, no absolute reality, but only a 
sort of ‘ champ clos ’ within which the tragic genius of 
Shakespeare consented to work. It was possible to move 
outside it, to a point from which the wider Comic Synthesis 
prevailed. This is what happened to Chaucer at the end of 
Troilus and Crhejdsy where the whole pathetic tale was 
suddenly seen from ‘ the erratik sterres ’ by the dead Ector, 
who thereupon ‘ lough right at the wo.’ 

There are grounds for thinking that the sort of genius 
that excels in Lyric may also excel in Comedy, on this account. 
The conflict of ideas, or of sections of the personality, which 
forms the basis and justifleation of the Lyric, and to the 
solution of which it owes its final harmony, its elegance and 
its fundamental gaiety, can well be embodied and worked 
out in personages. Stephen Spender has recently suggested 
the possibility of considering each of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
and evolving from its imagery the naaterial of the dashing 
elements in his personality from which the tragedies have 
been constructed. Where the Lyric and the Comedy are, to 
my mind, so closely related, is in the fact that in each the 
formal pattern is so much more insistent than it is in the 
Tragedy, and the Elegiac or Aleditative poem of the sonnet 
type. Comedy has something diagrammatic or mathematical 
about it. There is, as with Lowe’s Labour’s Losty a slight 
distortion of life, which gives it a dearly intellectual quality, 
and places it with what I consider myself to be the highest 
form of art — abstract art. And it is this imposed and intel- 
lectually-based abstraction which constitutes Comedy, in its 
real sense. The intellectual merriment of Shakespeare’s only 
pure Comedy echoes itself in his lyrics. The cynidsm and 
passion of the Restoration Lyric reveal the same patterns and 
the same power of abstract thought as the Restoration 
-Comedy. And it is a fact that in both cases the ironic 
impression results from, and the irony expresses itself in, the 
imposition of the formal pattern wMch makes me suggest 
that irony is an element no less essential to the Lyric than to 
the Comedy. 

Lyric in the eighteenth century continued to be cultivated 
as a special art, but a certain thinness kept it for the love poem 
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or the song of good life, and made it avoid contact with the 
higher thoughts or emotions of the poets. Its lack of content 
was due partly to the thinness, but only a surface thinness, 
which the Restoration poets had introduced, largely to enable 
the words to ripple through the slick melodies of the new 
French composers, and partly to their use of their predecessors 
as models of style rather than of technique. '^X'here one is 
conscious of complexity and conflict of thought being 
resolved and fought with behind the simplicity of the seven- 
teenth century, there was just surface simplicity in the 
eighteenth century. Many of the greatest poets used the 
impure lyricism of the Grand Ode, so that it is to be reckoned 
a source of praise to Collins that he was able to produce a 
true song in his Lament. Song in its full sense came back 
with Burns : but here again in his method of writing he 
was following ancient and non-English traditions. He 
invariably allowed the tune to strike the keynote for the 
dramatic situation through which he conveyed the emotion ; 
and his work is interesting for the brilliant efiFects he 
obtained by setting his emotions in a solvent of irony or 
comedy. 

The decline of the Lyric as a poetic form may be said to 
synchronise with the tendency to wallow in one’s personal 
emotions which came with that world-wide adolescence- 
fixation which is called the Romantic Movement. Instead of 
producing genuine social poetry — Christopher Caudwell 
wQulfl say poetry addressed to that Mock-Ego which is the 
‘ bourgeois ’ substitute for the real Folk-Ego— instead of 
setting all his emotions carefully into relation with the eternal 
type poems, and bringing a certain humour or lightness to 
their handling, the poet, no longer Classical, made it his job 
to espress and convey simply the mood of the moment. 
Hence the psychologic^ basis of most of the poetry of Words- 
worth and his contemporaries. The type of writing most 
suited to this was the Elegiac. The era of Meditative Verse 
therefore set in, the emphasis varying, as the century advanced, 
from the emotional to the impressionistic element. The 
emotions were so limited and the impressions, in the hands 
of the French Symbolists and their successors, could be made 
so subde ^d so meaningfid, that when the Surrealist doctrine 
relieved the poet of ai^ need to plan hb work, he lonnid 
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himself in the happy position of being able just to stack 
together the images as they pursued each other across his 
mind, in order to produce his poem. A further heresy, 
traceable to Bro\^'ning, allowed the poet to spread out before 
the reader, not only his images but his very loose thinking, 
and with this fascinating profusion to invite the reader’s 
collaboration in the creation of the poem. The poet was 
thought of less as an artist than as a producer of psychological 
data. A snapshot, or ‘ rush,* of his mood was all that 
was required. The less conscious the poet, the more truly 
poetic. 

The writing of the Lyric contradicts all this. It demands 
strictness and claritj'. Many poems admired to-day are really 
only studio pieces. They share of course with all poetry 
their psychological interest. They might be made to con- 
tribute to the shaping of the major types, and among them 
the Lyric. But they take no account of the vast anonymous 
audience, the ‘ Mock-Ego,’ the audience which demands that 
its poet shall have no axe to grind, that he shall produce that 
sesihetic pleasure alone which derives its power from its final 
disinterestedness. Into the Lyric must go only that amount 
of strangeness and eccentricity, of emotional stress and 
philosophical concept vrliich such an audence will stand. 
Each poet has his own problem as to what degree of his 
poetic personality can be poured into the mould of the Lytic. 
The severest test is whether his most characteristic moments 
can colour sufiSciendy Hghdy, and yet with sufficient origin- 
ality, the anonymous lyrical poem, to survive the coritactr of 
its fundamentally ironic mood. Under this test it is sur- 
prising how the most splendiferous mouthers among the 
Modems crash, Abercrombie and Messrs. Masefield and 
Squire, for example, and how everything that gives value to 
them at all is squeezed out of them in the process. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to see how despised ‘ Georgians,’ 
like Brooke and Gibson, could on occasion sublimate their 
more fervid emotions and intensities into the light and 
elegant charm of manner which is the hall mark of the Lyric. 
And, more than in their extravagances of technique and 
brilliant improvisations in looser and mote commonly allowed 
styles, I find a greater reason for admiring Messrs. Auden and 
MacNeice in their ability to maintain their originality of tone 
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and the integrity of their poetic personality under the ironical 
contact of the modern Lyric form. 

The poet must, then, use in the Lyric, necessarily, the 
natural rhythms of speech, but he must give those rhythms 
just the emphasis that will fit them for song. He must, as to 
patterns of rhyme at least, and the elements of his stanzas, 
yield precedence in a general way to the simple singing forms 
that are immortal in English verse. The problem of the 
Lyric in fact must be attacked as a special one in itself, but 
not to the exclusion of all others. There is ‘ no sich animal ’ 
as a purely lyrical poet. The term is, in the psychological 
sense, ‘nonsense.’ The most successful poets when they 
write Lyric seem simply to modify their prevailing mood and 
mode to fit in with its demands. Wordsworth’s '‘Lug* 
poems are a good example of the control of intractable 
material by form: and his later work offers experimental 
examples in this manner in the Odes to May. Coleridge always 
submitted his poetry to certain standards of language : he 
insisted on keeping within the limits of that used by an 
educated gentleman. The result is that his Lyric is free 
from the exaggeration and absurdity of the later Romantics, 
and preserves, with all the strangeness and unexpectedness of 
imagery and emotion, something of the Classical simplicity of 
the previous Age. 

Scott and Byron both had a clear-cut Lytic style. The 
dainty exquisiteness of the former’s songs, anonymous, 
akndst folk-song in tone, reveals a gaiety and sparkle fat 
above the pedestrian outpouring of his narrative muse. The 
latter’s are free from the harsh though vigorous crudities of 
his more massive work, and are of course balanced by a great 
ability to write purely frivolous song, of an almost popular 
type. One has in considering their work, more than that of 
the others, the same shock as one feels in the case of Shake- 
speare, when one compares the rich complexity and abrupt 
intricacy of his dramatic style with the pellucid and limpid ' 
manner of his Lytic. It is possible to think of him as being 
affected by some sort of external influence peculiar to his 
period, a kind of * lyrical spirit ’ which walked abroad throu^ 
the Elizabethan Age, and from whose toudx no writer of the 
time was wholly free. But what explanation is to be offered 
of the fact that most of his contemporaries, who ptodaosd 
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beautiful Lyric, became crabbed beyond imagination when 
they wrote in other and non-lyrical styles ? 

Would it not be a more reasonable solution to say that 
poets, all poets, provided they have in them the power to 
write Lyric, perfect their power of song out of a mass of 
heavy and clogging stuff, much as flowers grow amid manure ? 
Even a writer like Hetrick gains his title and colours our 
conception through the failure of critics to study him in his 
entirety, and their concentration on a mere selection or 
anthology. In the Hesperides, all the intelligence and mind of 
the Age, all its most complex emotional reactions receive 
expression of some sort or another. But when he writes 
Lyric, they ate all touched by his genius and irony, and given 
an immortality which removes them from the personal to the 
general and universal. For to Herrick indeed the Lyric is 
the point outside the immediate problem of self-expression 
at which all poetry aims. It provides in its very form its 
own ironic comment on the intricacies of the mental states 
of the day. 

The case of Shelley is even more convincing. His 
complete works present us with a vast accumulation of care- 
fully designed and implacably thought-out visions of life. 
Nevertheless his actual lyrics are penetrated through and 
through with the Comic spirit. WTiether they dei with 
poetic theory (as in the third spirit-song in Act I of Prometheus 
Unhouud), the scientific conception of the Universe (as in 
Heaven), the personality of the poet (as in Chameleon), with 
the relative incidence of suffering in the passion of love (as in 
When the Lamp is Shattered), the light and playful treatment 
imposed by the form enables Shelley to move towards what 
he, to judge from the last act of Prometheus, must have regarded 
as the final perfection of poetry : the ability to handle frivo- 
lously, joyously and confidently, his most cherished idealisms. 

More and more one finds oneself forced to admit that 
there is, in fact, a definite song or Lyric style, which, while it 
is coloured by the fashions of eadi Age, manages to persist 
in its course apart from the main stream, and to which all 
writers, all poets, if they are good or courageous enough, if 
they are prepared to chance their carefolly cultivated Ego, 
can and should contribute. 


Benjamin Gilbert Brooks. 



CATHOLICISM AXD SOCIOLOGY 


The attide by Mr. Reginald J. Dingle, entitled ‘ War and the 
Catholic Conscience,’ in the October issue of the Xineteentb 
Century and Ajter^ was very interesting in itself, and also raised, 
by implication, some questions with which it did not specifi- 
cally deal. The present article will attempt to deal with 
them. 

Mr. Dingle’s article was, so far as it went, a correct as 
well as timely statement of the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church to war, peace, and pacifism. 

War [he said], as might be expected of an activity almost as old 
as the race, has been studied very minutely by Catholic theologians, 
who are agreed that it is licit to take part in a just war and obligatory 
to do so if commanded by a competent authority. 

He added that * defensive war is a natural right, standing in 
no need of justification,’ while, as to ‘an offensive war,’ 

* five conditions are commonly laid down as necessary for 
[its] legitimacy ’ : It must be (i) decreed by legitimate 
authority ; (2) for a righteous cause ; (3) with a right inten- 
tion ; (4) conducted by legitimate methods ; (5) as the only 
means of redressing the wrong. These conditions, however, 
need amplifying beyond Mr. Dingle’s brief statement of them. 
To quote Addis and Arnold’s Catholic hictionary (ed, 1917, 
pp. 867-868) : 

A State may justly declare war in order to recover territory of 
which it has been unjustly deprived, or to reassert its authority over 
subjects who have declared themselves independent, or to punish 
gross and wanton insults to its citizens while invested with a public 
capacity, and for several other causes. The canonists hold that a 
State may lawfully make war upon a heretic people, which is «2ivdly 
spreading' heresy, and stirring up dissendon and rd>ellioa within 
its own subject provinces ; or upon a pagan people, which |«cveiits 
the preaching of the Gospel, and refuses &ee passage to mte s j o n ecs 
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who desire to carry the light of faith to regions beyond. ... It is 
no just cause of war that a State desires to rule over its neighbour, 
or to enlarge its dominions, or add to its wealth and power, or to 
preserve a certain balance of force and prevent another nation from 
becoming dangerously powerful, unless the aggrandizement feared 
tend manifestly and indisputably to the subjugation of other 
nations. 

It is therefore evident that any Roman Catholics who 
take up an uncompromisingly ‘ pacifist ’ position, and con- 
demn all war as intrinsically unjustifiable, may fairly be said 
to be opposed to what hitherto has been the traditional 
attitude of their Church. On the other hand, there is a 
certain plausibility in the argument of die Pas Society school 
of Catholic pacifists, that, whatever may have been the case 
in past generations, the horrors of modem mechanised war 
are so great as to have produced a new position : namely, 
one in which those evils outweigh any possible benefits, so 
that no modem war can be justifiable. Even here, however, 
the argument is by no means self-evident. Are the calamities 
of modern wars really worse than those of former ones to 
such an extent that they make all wars unjustifiable now if 
nevertheless it was not so of old ? At the Siege of Jemsalem 
(a.d, 70) mothers even ate their own infants. In the Albigen- 
sian Cmsade (lao^-iziy) the horrors were indescribable. 
In the Thirty Years’ War (161 8-1648) a third of the population 
of Germany perished. Both the last-named wars were 
supported by Popes : indeed. Innocent X refused to accqpt 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 because he thoug&t me 
conditions inadequate — although the strife had lasted a whole 
generation. In our own days Popes Pius XI and XII 
supported General Franco’s Spanish campaign. Catholics 
are found in the armed forces of all (or most) nations ; 
including the ‘ bomber ’ air sections — and the Church raises 
no objection. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the great elaboration of 
modem mechanical means of destmction has so added to the 
terrors of war as to a great extent to raise new issues ; and 
that is even mote clearly seen to be the case when it is remem- 
bered that, whereas past wars, however great, extended to 
comparatively limited areas, a great war nowadays affects 
disastrously practically the whole world. Mr. H. G. Wells 
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probably is near the truth when he says in The Fate nf Homo 
Sapiens : 

Either the human imagination and the human will to live rise 
to the plain neeeasity of our case, and a renascent Ho/Hj Sapiens 
on to a new, a harder, and a happier world dominion, or 
he blunders down the sl-opci of failure through a series of unhappy 
phases, in the wake cf all the monster reptiles and beasts that have 
flourished and lorded it on the earth before him, to his ultimate 
extinction. Eitlicr life is just beginning for him or it is drawing 
very rapidly to its close. This is no guess that is put before you, 
no fant-isy ; it is a plain and reasoned assembling of known facts 
in their natural order and relationship. It faces you. Meet it or 
shirk it, this is the present outlook for mankind. 

The world, when the present warfare has subsided, will 
have to reorganise, and, in the process of its so doing, many 
traditional ideas will have to be recast. That some of those 
of the Roman Catholic Church may undergo such a modifica- 
tion is probable. It has happened in the past. It may ■ 
happen in the future ; for (apart from articles of faith) the 
Roman Church has a great capability of adapting itself to new 
conditions. 

The question of that Church’s attitude to war and peace 
is only a part of that of its general attitude to politics and 
sociology. There is, however, a difficulty in deciding what 
that attitude exactly is. The Roman Church makes a funda- 
ipefltal distinction between ‘articles of faith,’ which are 
absolutely obligatory on belief, and opinions (however long 
and widely accepted) which are not in that category. The 
former are irrevocable ; the latter may be modified or even 
possibly in some cases reversed. 

The Vatican Ecumenical Council of 1 870 did not complete 
its work. The outbreak of the Franco-German war caused 
it to be prorogued (not dissolved) after it had passed the 
celebrated decree defining that the Pope is infallible when he' 
speaks ex cathedrd, defining doctrine to be believ«i by all ; 
but no cleat rules had been laid down for distinguishing 
between which Papal declarations are ex catbedrS and which 
are not. As a result, there ate many differences of opinion 
amongst Catholic theologians on the sabjcct, and th^ 
differences are found to some extent al^ amongst dtp 
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of the laity. A writer in the English Catholic newspaper, 
the Universe, September 20th, 1935, said : ‘ There are eleven 
Papal utterances which are usually looked upon as infallible 
pronouncements.’ On the other hand, a writer in the 
Catholic Gcr^ette, September, 1936, replying to the question : 
‘How many such infallible pronouncements have actually 
been made ? ’ said : ‘ Many hundreds.’ 

Since 1870 no Pope has made any decree which is clearly 
and definitely esc cathedrd. Pius IX had done so, in 1854, 
by his definition of the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion; but that was previous to the Council. Since the 
prorogation of the Council, several Papal pronouncements 
have been issued which have much appearance of being 
within the category of what is ex cathedrd. For example, the 
Bull Apostolical Cura of Leo Xm on Anglican Ordinations 
(1896 ; in the crucial declaration, ‘ Of our own motion and 
certain knowledge we pronounce and declare that ordinations 
carried out according to the Anglican rite have been and are 
absolutely null and utterly void ’) ; the Encyclical Domnici 
Greffs of Pius X on Modernism (1907; in the clause: ‘We 
define it [Modernism] to be the synthesis of all heresies ’) ; 
and the Encyclical Casti Connubii of Pius XI on Marriage 
(1930 ; in the clause saying that ‘ the Catholic Church, standing 
erect in the midst of the moral ruin which surrounds her, raises 
her voice in token of her divine ambassadorship and through 
our mouth proclaims anew ’ a condemnation of artificial bir&- 
control). These declarations do seem to comply with* the 
conditions which would make them ex cathedrd : but it cannot 
be said to be absolutely certaiu that they are so. Yet ques- 
tions of great importance are dealt with in these Encyclicals. 
Moreover, the above-mentioned are only three out of very 
many Papal declarations to which a similar remark applies. 

In addition to his Bull on Anglican Orders and his other 
many pronouncements, Leo Xm, the immediate successor 
*of Pius IX, issued during his long pontificate a large number 
Encyclical Letters on a great variety of subjects : Inscrutabiti 
(April, 1878 : on the Evils of Modem Society) ; Quod 
Apostolici (December, 1878 : on Socialism) ; Arcamm 
Divina (February, 1880: on Marriage); Immortale Dei 
(November, 1885 : on the Christian Constimtion of States) ; 
Ubertas 0 une, i888 : on Human Liberty) ; Se^imtia Cbis-‘ 
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tiam (January, 1890 : on the Duties of Christians as Qtizens) ; 
Kerum Novarum (May, 1891 : on the Condition of the Working 
Classes) ; Graves de Comm mi (January, 1901 ; on Christian 
Democraq.-) ; and others. Pius X, -tehose reign (1903-1914) 
lasted less than half as long as had that of Leo, naturally had 
fewer opportunities of encyclical -writing ; but he issued 
several: in particular the Enq-clicals Fin dalla Prima 
(December, 1905 : on Christian Social Action) ; 1 / Fermo 
Proposito 0une, 1905 : on the same subject) ; and the very 
important P ascends (September, 1907 : condemning 

Modernism). His successor, Benedict XY, was Pope during 
the 1914-1918 war period, and naturally had small opportunity 
for Enq-clicals, those he wrote being mainly on Peace and 
War. The nest Pope, Pius XI, who died this year, resumed 
the enqxlical activity of Leo XIII. His chief Letters were : 
on Christian Unity Q,lortaUum Asiimos : Januarj', 19Z8) ; on 
Education (^ppresentanii : December, 1929) ; on Marriage 
{Casii Connuhit : December, 1930) ; on the Social Order 
(Quadragesima: May, 1931); on Catholic Action (Noa 
Abbiamo: June, 1931); on the Economic Crisis (Nesva 
Impendet : October, 1931) ; on the Council of Ephesus (Lux 
Veritatis : December, 1931) ; on the Troubles of our Time 
(Caritate Christi : May, 1932); on Mexico (Acerba Animi : 
September, 1952) ; on the Priesthood (Ad Catholici Sacerdotii : 
December, 1933); on Foreign Missions (Rerum Ecc/esia ; 
February, 1936); on the Cinemas {Vi^lanti Curd: June, 
on the German Church (Alit brennender Sorge : March, 
1937) ; and on Communism (Diviisi Redemptoris : Match, 

1937)- 

What is the exact degree of binding force of Papal Ency- 
clicals ? Addis and Arnold (Catholic Dictionary, p. 298) say : 

Encyclicals are not necessarily ex catbedrd pronouncements, 
though the Pope could, if he so willed, issue definitions in that 
way. The faithful are bound to give them a religious assent, 
interior as well as exterior, and obedience and respect. 

That is a perplexing statement. What is 'a religious 
interior assent * ? An interior assent is the agreemoit of the 
mind to such and such statements as being true. A religms 
interior assent is the agreement of the mind to such and such 
statements not merely as being true, but as being true htama 
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coming from God. How can anyone be bound to give religious 
interior assent unUss it is impossible for the statements to be 
wrong unless, in short, they are infallible ? The degree of 
assent requited from Catholics to at least the essential parts 
of Encyclicals, then, seems such as would be applicable only 
to infallib le ex cathedrd pronouncements. No one, however, 
says that aU Encyclicals are infallible in their entirety; or 
that any particular Encyclical is so except in special clauses. 
Encyclicals are long documents, full of argument ; and often 
rhetoric. In many cases they have more the appearance of 
sermons than of formal definitions of belief ; though, as has 
been noted earlier in this article, some of them contain clauses 
which, taken by themselves, might well be ex cathedrd. The 
whole question of the degree of binding force possessed by 
these documents is clearly a problem needing clearing up. 

That it is not merely an academic problem, of interest only 
to theological students, but is of real public importance, is 
plain when one considers what the subjects are which are 
dealt with in Encyclicals. For example, Leo XIII’s con- 
demnation of Anglican Orders ; the same Pope’s Encyclical 
(Propidentissimus Deus : 1893) on Biblical Inspiration; 

Pius X’s Encyclical against Modernism; and Pius XI’s 
Encyclical condemning all ideas of Christian reunion except 
on terms of unconditional submission to the Papacy ; it is 
surely important to know whether these are infallible utter- 
ances or not. They all affect vital questions of learning, 
theology, and Church government. ^ " « 

There are also, however, numerous Encyclicals which, 
deal with political and social questions. It is here that 
problems of gravest importance arise. 

As has been remarked. Encyclicals generally are long 
documents, full of detail, and of which the statements as 
often as not are expressed in terms which are full of verbal 
qualifications. That being so, there may be wide differences 
' of c^inion as to their exact meaning. That is decidedly so 
in regard to the many Encyclicals which deal with social and 
political questions : matters which themselves are so intricate. 
The Popes, however, in dealing with these complicated 
problems, have the added difficulties of adjusting them to the 
dogmas of Catholic theology. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that P^>al Eicyclicals on these matters are open to various 
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interpretations according as the reader stresses one, or 
another, part in studying them. 

The * sociological ’ Encyclicals deal not only with general 
principles, but also with particular issues : fair wages, trade 
unionism. Communism, Socialism, War and Peace, and so on. 
We may here pass over those particular matters, however 
(important though they are), and may consider only some 
fundamental principles which raise important issues of the 
very basis of political and social philosophy. After careful 
study of these Enc}'clicals, the writer of this article thinks he 
can safely say that, according to them, the following funda- 
mental principles form the ideological basis of the Papal 
outlook on social and political affairs as expressed in 
Encyclicals : — 

The (Roman Catholic) Church and the State are indepen- 
dent powers, but the State’s independence i' conditional on 
its agreeing with, or deferring to, the Church. State laws, 
if opposed to those of the Roman Church, have at best only 
a de facto force, and not that of laws which bind the consciences 
of Ae faithful ; and it may be a positive duty to disregard 
them. The State should establish and support the Roman 
Catholic Church because ‘it alone is true.’ Toleration, by 
the State, of beliefs opposed to those of the Roman Church, 
is an evil, permissible only from reasons of ‘ promoting a 
greater good, or avoiding a greater evil,’ and therefore such 
tolerance should be as limited as possible. The Roman 
Cj.thblic Church should have complete freedom in the State, 
arilS such freedom means not only a tight to teach her doctrines 
unhindered, but also ‘ to judge and punish.’ The civil 
power should repress with diligence all false teaching; 
and anything opposed to Roman Catholic doctrine is false 
teaching. 

Although [as Leo XHI said in Uhertas], in the extraordinary 
conditions of these times the Church usually acquiesces in certain 
modem liberties, she does so not as preferring them in themselves, 
but as judging it e^dient to allow them until in happier times she 
can exercise her own liberty. 

As to freedom of the Press, of opinion, and of propaganda, 
they become evils if carried beyond the limits approved 1^ 
the Church. With regard to Democmey, it is an tdlowaihle 
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form of governmetit, but it must conform to ‘ the Catholic 
doctrine as to the origin and exercise of power.’ 

The chief Encyclicals which deal with these problems ate 
Leo XIII’s InscTUtabili (1878), Immortale Dei (1885), Dibertas 
(1888), SapmticB Christiana (1890), and Kerum Novarum (1891). 
Leo’s Encyclicals have been adopted and reaffirmed by his 
successors — especially by Pius XI, who did so by naming 
the chief of ffiem specially at the beginning of his own 
Esicjc&csl Quadragesimo, issued in May, 1931. 

It must also be remembered that the Roman Church claims 
jurisdiction over marriages of aU baptised persons, the wide 
apparent exceptions to that claim — as in the cases of marriages 
of parties both of whom are Protestants — ^being simply 
dispensatory (see Leo XIII’s Arcanum ; Pius XI’s Casti 
Connuhii, and the 1917 ‘ New Code of Canon Law ’). The 
Church also claims wide rights over education, as to which 
‘ no power on earth can stand in her way ’ : (Pius XI’s 
Rappresentanti). Finally, it is an offence, punishable by 
excommunication, to call any member of the Roman Catholic 
clergy before a civil judge without previous permission of the 
Bishop : (Pius X’s motu propria decree, Quantavis Diligentidy 
issued in 1 91 1, and ‘ New Code,’ canon izo). 

It will be seen that the Papal principles raise the question 
of ‘ liberalism ’ or ‘ authoritarianism ’ in the affairs of States. 
It is not, however, the purpose of this article to discuss which 
of these opposed conceptions is the true one : or whether 
either of them is wholly true. In favour of the Papal theory 
this argument might be advanced : Truth is one ancf indi- 
visible ; the teaching of the Roman Church, being revealed 
by God, is true ; the State should be guided by tmth ; 
therefore, the laws of a well-ruled State should conform to 
the teaching of the Roman Church. 

On the other hand, a ‘ liberal ’ would say ; Whether 
true or not, the doctrines of the Roman Churdi, as received 
by men in this world, ate only one system amongst many 
which claim to be true ; the State is not competent to form a 
judgment as to which, if any, metaphysical system is true ; 
citizens of the State consist of persons of many beliefs, all 
of whom think their ideas true and can offer plausible argu- 
ments to that effect; efforts by the State to uphold one 
system as ‘ alone true ’ lead to persecution, injustice, intd- 
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lectual repression, and strife ; and the wise course is therefore 
simply to leave ‘ a fair held and no favour,’ in which what is 
true can vindicate itself by its own evidences. 

ViTiile the Vatican Council was being held, in 1870, the 
very problems alluded to in this article were souces of per- 
plexiu*. As ‘ Quirinus ’ said in his contemporary Lefters 
from Rome on the Council (Eng. trans., 1870, p. 423) : 

The Governments have made it quite clear that it is only 
encroachments on the secular and civil domain, such as the relations 
of Church and State, which give them anxiety. They disclaim all 
intention of meddling -with questions of pure dogma, and therefore 
leave imtouched the infaUibilist theory, which Count Beust regards 
as a mere internal question of Church doctrine. 

The Council, however, adjourned without finishing its work, 
and, since then, the long series of Papal Encyclicals has been 
issued, and those documents are used as the guides of Catholic 
thought. Obviously, here are two questions clamouring for 
answers : What are the exact limits of Papal ex catbedrd 
definitions ? — and : How far are Encyclicals binding on 
Catholics as matters of faith ? 

History shows that the existence of a mass of undefined 
theological problems, of a widely controverted character, 
means that probably a Council wiU meet to deal with them. 
The 1870 decree of Papal Infallibility did not do away with 
need of future Councils : for if it had done so, the Vatican 
Council would have been closed — ^not merely adjourned. 
Th^etdement of intricate problems such as those glanced at 
above would call for an immense amount of ‘ sifting ’ in the 
light of world-conditions. Such sifting would seem to call 
for an assembly of the Catholic Bishops of the whole world, 
constituting a Coundl. The possible reassembly of that of 
1870 was hinted at by Pope Benedict XV in 1925, on the 
occasion of the 1600th anniversary of the Council of Nicsea ; 
but his very tentative suggestion was avowedly dependent 
‘ on a further manifestation of God’s Will ’ — an^ in fact, no 
more was heard of the matter. Since then, the menac« and 
actuality of widespread war have caused any possibility of such 
reassembly to recede into remoteness. 


J. W. POTOTKBU 
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PANTOAIIME 

Pantomime is still the most popular form of stage show in 
this country. Our satiric Shaws, clever Cowards, musical 
Novellos and profound Priestleys are in comparison as 
nothing. This is not quite true of London, though it was in 
Grimaldi’s time and indeed in days within living memory, as 
when the Hoston Britannia, which held over 4,000 people, 
and Drury Lane and the Lyceum ran pantomimes for at least 
three months each year. But London is not England and 
West End audiences do not represent the British or even the 
London playgoer. In cities outside the metropolis all the 
larger theatres will from Christmas until late February or 
March be crowded nighdy with people enjoying pantomimes. 
It is an odd kind of theatrical entertainment peculiar to our 
shores, the only art-form originated by our stage, and so, 
though its content is generally beneath or beyond critirisin^ 
it deserves more critical attention than it receives. 

We pretend, of course, that we attend the pantomime 
only as a parental or an avuncular duty. We aver, as once 
again we watch Cinderella rise from the kitchen to ihejpalace 
or Jack climb in a literal sense up the beanstalk, that^ur 
pleasure is vicarious. We do it to please the children. 
Perhaps we do. But let us admit, if only in an aside, that we 
enjoy for their own sake the free movement of characters almost 
unconfined by plot, time, space or even normal standards of 
behaviour ; the mixture of prose with verse, of sentiment and 
drama with broadest comedy, song and dance — a mixture that 
has always pleased primitive playgoers; the glittering 
pageantry of the scenery and the exaggerated colours of the 
costumes. The pageantry will as usual err on the side of 
vulgarity ; imsel rather than taste will be the thing. The 
characters will be of pasteboard, the dialogue pedestrian, the 
sentiment oversweet, the comedy stereotyped. All the same, 
the pantomime has one virtue that outweighs many short- 
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comings. It is vigorously, blatantly, unashamedly different 
from the everyday scene of a theatre that to-day is largely 
devoted to everyday people in everyday dress ; where comedy 
is always in the parlour and even romance must go clad in 
mufti. 

Those who marvel over the popularity of musical plays, 
with their silly songs and stories, forget that together with 
the pantomimes these are almost the only theatrical per- 
formances that deserve to be called ‘ shows.’ For they do 
indeed appeal to the eye and so to that general love of pomp 
and parade that is as rarely satisfied in the tlreatre as outside 
it. One therefore notes with regret that on this point of 
spectacle the pantomime producers are becoming somewhat 
absent-minded. Is it the box-office that restrains the old 
lavishness ? The decline from the days of Augustus Harris 
at Drury Lane, to take a well-known example of one who 
spent princely on spectacle, has been gradual enough to pass 
unobserved, but decline there has been. There is not the 
glitter that there was and the gusto of the scene painters (no 
less than of the comedians) is a trifle faded. 

In the matter of costume the change is particularly 
noticeable when, as one did the other day, one examines a 
large private collection of original drawings and sketches 
covering stage productions over a period of a century. Here 
was evidence that for the big pantomimes great attention 
was given to the dresses ; costumes were specially designed 
each year. To-day most producers are content to buy 
costumes, except for the principals, ready made from departed 
musicals and revues. Another odd point that becomes clear 
as one turns the pages of these drawings is the gradual change 
in style. Had the question been raised one would have said 
that the costumes of our Dames and Principal Boys were 
changeless as the stories of the pantomimes, that if tradition 
in dress lingered anywhere it was at the courts of Prince 
Charming and the King of Hearts, In fact, the pantomime 
costumes of the ’forties or the ’nineties were as different 
as were the street clothes of those times from those of our 
own. The Principal Boy still wears tights ? Most certainly. 
But if one could reproduce here a picture o^ say. Made 
Lloyd in pantomime the point would be obvious. Her higjb 
sweeping ostrich feathers, her corsetted waist, her genexoas 
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curves — goodness, any actress might well envy Marie Lloyd 
her genius but would sooner retire than come upon the stage 
looking — there is only one word for it — such a frump. 

This is a minor matter. One’s point is that pantomime 
being an art-form specially adapted to and developed from 
our English idiosyncrasies deserves to be taken in hand by 
artists of some stature. What is Mdsummer Night’s Dream 
but a pantomime in our sense of the word ? That it is allowed 
to be used only by hack writers and second-rate producers is 
surely lamentable. If not the heights at least the upper levels 
of romance, comedy and satire are open to it. Its prose might 
have style, its verse real feeling, its characters dramatic motives 
without losing a dash of popularity. No need to invent a 
story — the legends are there — ^it would be foolish to dispense 
with them — ^but upon that basis what could not be erected ? 
Gorgeous fooling, topical satire, wit, beauty, romance and 
the terror of the supernatural, all free from those bugbears, 
the dramatic unities, and adorned with the arts of music, 
dance, song and spectacle. What opportunities, too, for 
imaginative stage management ! Fancy what an artist- 
producer might achieve with such moments as the entry of 
the Giant in Jack and the 'Beanstalk ? Whoever saw — and no 
one could forget who did see — ^the first entrance of the giant 
figure of the prophet in the Jewish Habima Players’ production 
of Jeremiah wfil know what one means. The actor was 
probably little taller than his fellows ; it was the imaginative 
arrangements of the stage that caused the overwhelming 
sensation of ske. Though this was tragedy, the same^eff^et 
is possible in the grotesque or in the comic style. Those who 
despise the pantomime for its dullness, vulgarity and stupidity 
do not consider how deeply the pantomime suffers from those 
who handle it. It remains an enigma that no genius of the 
stage, since Shakespeare, has tried to e:^loit its possibilities. 

Having complained that panto mim e was never what it 
might have been, it may seem churlish to add that it is not 
‘'even what it was, but that seems to be so to judge by standards 
set up within living memory — that is, since our Christmas 
pieces began some eighty years ago to be performed by music 
hall rather than theatre artists. The decline in the lavishness 
of the spectacle may be due partly to financial reasons, pardy 
to the fact that the cinema has almost killed the spectacular 
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drama, and partly due to a mere optical illusion in the critic 
who saw the scent r}- once with more enraptured gaze. Still 
if one cannot trust one’s f . wn memory of the scenic master- 
pieces of pantomime, can one fancy a critic of such taste and 
intelligence as G. H. Lewes, writing to-day of the scenery as 
he did one Christmas C'l a Lt’ceum pantomime of Tbe Good 
Wom<si2 //; fb: IV’iod? Of t!te piece itself he wrote that it 
was : 


cverj'whcre agreeable, often fuitny r.-, well as fair>’-Iike, with some 
capital writing — neat, easy, punning and epigrammatic ; several 
excellent songs and ccnceried pieces ; an excellently grouped 
ballet ; costumes of perfect taste and varied splendour. 

But of the spectacle he exclaimed that 

the Greeks would have boldly spoken of the ‘ flabbergastuality ’ of 
the piece. The Lyceum itself affords no standards of comparison. 
Never on any stage was there a scene cjf such enchantment and 
artistic beauty as that which concludes the first act. 


This praise, one should add, was written by one of our best 
English dramatic critics, probably one of the finest minds that 
has been applied to the study of theatrical art in England. 

But, whatever may be the explanation of the decline of 
spectacle in our pantomimes, if it be admitted, the falling off 
in the vigour of the songs and the general robustiousness of 
the comedy is a matter of fact that will not be disputed by 
those who knew the late Victorian or even the Edwardian 
p^tomime. And here the explanation is a transformation 
(to use no unkinder word) in the music hall itself, where 
first-rate comedians come — ^when they come at ail — ^in single 
spies rather than in battalions ; where the suave, sniggering 
innuendo of the night clubs is reflected rather than the rough 
rabelaisian humour of the people ; where the melandioly 
crooning of American jazz replaces the heartening rhythms 
of our native street-notes wild ; where massive thighs and 
swelling bosoms of serious and comic songstresses arc shrunk 
to skeleton proportions, and roof-lifting voices have dwindled 
to such thin pipes that microphones must amplify tihem if they 
are to carry beyond the footlights. Do the people — and the 
music hall was pre-eminently the peoples’ theatre — enjoy this 
change ? The youngsters do not know what they ace missing,. 
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but the older ones do, as you may sec when some survivor 
from more vigorous days — ^such as Florrie Forde, who has 
lost none of her skill or power, appears before them. This 
Falstaffian figure enshrines a voice and spirit that can still 
‘ knock them in the Old Kent Road/ or, indeed, in any other 
street you care to mention. Here is a voice that makes the 
welkin ring, and here are songs that make the audience join 
in singing them in a way that no jazz composer could hope 
to imitate. 

The senility of the music hails is a separate theme and one 
mentions it here only as one explanation for the decline in 
pantomime. But certain it is that with a company of Florrie 
Forde’s stature — and one does not mean that punningly — 
one could revive pantomime even on such a gargantuan scale 
as that which once brought the whole of iRe East End of 
London swarming to the huge auditorium of the Old Britannia, 
and which made Sara Lane, from whom Lupino Lane is 
descended, the most famous of all London managers. That 
description is not mine, but Bernard Shaw’s, who remarked of 
the 4,000 people who nightly paid to see her pantomime that 

the spectacle of these thousands, serried in the vast pit and empyrean 
gallery, is so fascinating that the stranger who first beholds it can 
hardly turn away to look at the stage. 

The taste in humour of Hoxton, wrote Bernard Shaw, was 
not fastidious. It is not now, but it is scantily provided for. 
Would not such an audience still enjoy — and others, too — 
such a scene as Shaw describes ‘in which the horrprs^f 
seasickness were exploited with great fteedom ? ’ 

At the cli m a x [he adds] when four voyagers were struggling 
violently for a single bucket, I looked stealthily round the box, in 
which the Church, the Peerage and the Higher Criticism were 
represented. AH were in convulsions. 

One has quoted Shaw on a pantomime of the music hall 
era and G. H- Lewes on a pantomime that belonged to the 
period when it was still largely performed and arranged by 
the theatres. What English pantomime was like, before 
those days, how this quaint, insular form of entertain- 
ment was begot and nourished, we can only surmise. As in 
the case of the British Constitution, our pantomime 
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never to have been formally invented and drawn up, but to 
have grown haphazardly from various and tangled roots. 
Even its very name confounds the pedant and misleads the 
stranger. If one cannot say what English pantomime 
exactly is, one can say quite definitely what it is not. It is 
not dumb-show, it is mt mime. The only silent persons on its 
stage are the dancers and the acrobats. Does its origin lie 
in the fairy tale that is now the basis for its story ? Are the 
acrobats, dancers, singers, comics, merely excrescences 
allowed to grow upon the nursery fiction by the various and 
changeable demands of popular taste ? One must not forget 
the harlequinade, the tale of Harlequin and Columbine 
pursued by Clown and Pantaloon, nowadays either omitted 
or sketchily remembered in deference to tradition, which for 
a time was a main part of the show when Grimaldi’s genius 
expanded it from the harlequinades that invariably accom- 
panied, again for antiquity’s s^e, those extraordinary mixtures 
of classical fable, opera and ballet that our seventeenth and 
eighteenth century forebears, full of reverence for Greece and 
Rome, regarded as adequate copies of the ancient pantomime. 
Thus the fairy tale seems to be merely the equivalent for an 
audience of children of the stories of the gods that were more 
to the taste of an adult and well-educated audience. The 
foreigner wonders to see the Principal Boys of our pantomime 
played by the leading actress of the company, and the Dame 
by the leading comedian. Perhaps this, again, can be 
explained only by the fading memories of tradition, by remem- 
toing that in the Tudor and Caroline theatre heroines were 
frequently supposed to change into male costume and to 
‘play’ a man’s part. The Shakespeare comedies provide 
examples enough, and as the heroine was played by a boy 
actor the idea was the more acceptable. Old women, too, 
in those days, were performed by male actors and here, 
perhaps, we have the explanation of the pantomime Dame. 
And die Demon King coming from the cellerage in fire and . 
smoke ? Is he not a survival of the mediasval religious play ? 
The whole thing is a fascinating puzzle. Pantomime is a 
much queerer jumble of traditional theatdcal pleasures and 
race memories than our literary stage historians seem to 
realise. 


John Simm* 
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BOOK REVIEm 

Nm Writing. New Series 5. Christmas, 1939 (The Hogarth 
Press, -)s. 6 d. net.) 

It is one of the most irritating habits of this age for certain 
groups to see, and write about, themselves as forerunners of 
a new social order, exclusively aware of the real problems of 
our time, and with a monopoly of infallible recipes for solving 
them. They see themselves not only as John -die Baptist but 
also as Christ. There must be a good deal of pleasure to be 
got out of seeing oneself already as a significant name in a 
history book. 

This glorified magazine is the third and last number (for 
the time being) of a new series. It calls itself Nej}> Writing; 
and we can only assume that the word ‘ New ’ has nothing to 
do with hitherto unpublished work, but refers to the quality 
of ‘ dawn-consciousness ’ we have just been deploring. 
Here, we are immediately led to believe, is not only the 
dernier cri but also the first cockcrow. The old writing is 
dead (last year’s ? or that of the year before last ?) ; what- 
soever is vital for the new world in literature (probably with^a 
strong taste of vodka and caviare about it) is goiag to be fouhd 
amongst these contributions. The book soon bears this out. 

There are poems, short stories — ^most of them with a 
strong proletarian tang about them — a Russian section with 
the inevitable essay on the Russian cinema, and the inevitable 
photograph of Health and Beauty Russian women (in uniform 
this time), and a certain number of essays on such matters as 
. History and the Poet, Popular Poetry, and English Films. At 
the beginning of the book there are some potted biographies 
with Ae right dates, so that the literacy historians of the 
future shall be given no trouble, and the ‘ fans ’ of the present 
the appropriate human framework for their ecstacies. 

Mr. Swingler’s essay on History and the Poet is par- 
ticukdy revealing in its shoddiness and superficiality and 
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condesceasion. He seems to be one of our ‘ history conscious ’ 
gentlemen (oh ! for a moratorium on the teaching of history 
for about twenty years I). He talks of the poor escaping 
poets who ‘ look out through closed windows at history 
moving inexorably by, and know with a pathetic sadness and 
resignation that if they are separated it will simply destroy 
them.’ The poet finds his fulness, we gather, when he 
achieves ‘ the extension of social consciousness to find a 
community of interest with the majority of mankind, that is 
the potential energy in social development with which the 
poet must always be concerned,’ for example, we presume, 
as Mr. Clough, the later Lord Tennyson, Mr, Wordsworth 
(but no! he was an old reactionaiv’). Miss Ella ^’heeler 
Wilcox, and Mr. Martin Tupper did. Mr. Swingler wants, 
side by side with the poetiy- that can be read at home, ‘ the 
poetry that can be cried in the streets, from platforms, in 
theatres ; that will be sung in concert-haUs and in pubs and 
in market places, in the country and the town.’ We are sorry 
to find Mr. Swingler living behind ‘ closed windows,’ as we 
seem to have heard a good deal of such poetry already ; and 
obviously he never goes to church. 

Mr. Madge’s essay on Popular Poetry is much subtler, 
much more understanding of that particular problem, although 
he too finds it necessary to talk of ‘ that historic quality of 
time by which chance becomes significant.* The book blazes 
into glory with a beautifully made poem by Mr. Auden, ‘ The 
Leaves of Life,’ remote from all Mr. Swinglefs ridiculous 
pdfcmic. 

‘ Underneath the leaves of life 
Green on the prodigious tree. 

In a trance of grief 
Stand the &llen man and wife : * 

But later in the book the poetic excitement is dissipated 
in the charming * almost-nothings,’ with their Irish brogue, 
of Mr. MacNeice. It must be grand to be able to pick up 
rhythmical and colloquial phrases such as 

* Will he give a champion 
Answer to my question . . .’ 

‘ This is on me and these are yours ’ 
and dump them into poems. It gets one anyhow to the doox 
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of tiie Saloon Bar of Mr. Swingler’s pub. The excitement is 
caught up, entangled, and again lost in Mr. Barker’s dithy- 
rambics. What is happening to Mr. Barker ? His poetry 
seems to have become the juxtaposition of what is not 
properly understood and what has not been clearly felt. He 
comes through, mournful and measured, with his 

‘ Heaven is not heavier on our heads than the world is. 

Nor is truth brighter to see than sin to obscure.’ 

but very soon we hear about 

‘ the suicidal weeds of liberal thinking ’ 

and 

‘ ... the Junker that coughs across space 
Dropping its blood clots on your roof . . 

Here and there are some twisted echoes of Wordsworth, and 
there is too much Hopkins. With Mr. Tessimond we are 
outside poetry and in the middle of irritating argument ; and 
with Mr. Lovejoy we say ‘ How d’ye do ? ’ again to Walt 
Whitman and amotphousness. Mr. Spender struggles towards 
something — ^he is still looking for himself ; and Mr. Gascoyne 
spins out, with much prose padding, part of a narrative poem. 
We liked almost best of all, however, a saucy and wickai 
ballad by Mr. Plomer, Hoodsian in manner, but hardly 
Hoodsian in theme I 

We read the Russian section at the wrong moment. It 
was just after the B,B.C. had quoted a passage from Pra^ 
attacking the aggressive and unaccommodating Finns, in- 
viting them to overthrow their Government, and gloating 
over the economic stress they must suffer through continued 
mobilisation. It was therefore rather hard to be fair when 
we got ftxjm Mr. Wright, as a conclusion to his very interest- 
ing account of the evolution of the Russian film, the follow- 
ing : ‘ The vast possibilities of creative freedom still exist in 
Russia; elsewhere, they run daily danger of being stifled 
mote and more.’ It was harder still to go on with Marina 
Raskova’s *An Airwoman over Mayday,’ when almost at 
the beginning of her diary we came across this : ‘ Out hearts 
overflow with pride and joy at the sight of the hundreds of 
winged machines, as harmoniously, in strict military order. 
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they fly over the city. . . Wliy this excerpt from ii Diary 
should have been included at all passes our understanding ; 
its girlish and stupid excitement is n.iuscating, and particularly 
at this moment. The essav on Mavakovskv : Poet of Russia, 
might have been all very vrell if Mayakovsky were a poet 
translated and familiar to the English and significant to them. 
It is, however, uncritical, gossipy, and written with the 
ferv'our of a film-fan. The work, we are told, ‘ is classic, 
because a whole nation unquestioningly accepts his genius.’ 

‘ There ate no big or little subjects where Mayakovsky’s 
poetry is concerned.’ ‘ Stalin . . . who knew and knows 
the genius of Mayakovsky . . . considers Mayakovsky “ the 
finest, the greatest poet of our age ‘ Those few post- 
humous poems [are] almost unearthly in their perfection,’ 
We should have been better served, not for the sake of vulgar 
curiosity, but because of the really deep implications invoh'ed, 
if we had been told how this poet was led to commit suicide 
in the new society, so lauded as the embryonic Earthly Para- 
dise. How could he, we ask ourselves, have found himself, 
as distinct from society, so important, when for him ‘ the 
indispensable factors at the beginning of a poetical work 
[were] the existence in society of a problem, the solution of 
which is inconceivable except in terms of a poetic work * (his 
own words) ? 

The stories make up a mixed bag. Mr. Pritchett writes 
with his customary aptness and liveliness. The certainty of 
his touch makes his (Characters living — ^he is engaged by them. 
M so many of the other stories it is the writer who has 
engaged his characters. There are too many haphazard 
‘ slices of life ’ ; and we are often forced to ask ourselves 
what impulse set them going at all; and suspect that the 
‘ desire to be a writer,’ rather than the necessity to write, was 
the mainspring. Of ‘ newness ’ we discern no trace. We do 
not ask for it, to be sure ; but, in the old manner, most of 
these stories are the parings of Zola, or Dostoevsky, or even* 
Gissing. They have, however, one attractive quality — ^the 
prose has escaped the ‘ dark ’ pretentiousness of the Lawrence 
school, the pseudo-depths of poetic prose. At least, there 
are plainness and good reporting, although sometimes what 
is reported lacks interest. The people and their unsdected 
conversation are dull. What does the ^proletariaa* story 
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aim at ? If we are being conducted through the imagination 
into the workers’ world so that our own world is persistently 
impinged upon by the awareness of poverty and misery and 
hopelessness, another imagination continually steps in to 
remind us that this is not enough, that there is ^so something 
else in that world. The story that reforms must also recreate 
and persuade us through the ‘ livingness ’ of its creations ; 
and ‘ Uvingness ’ in a story is not ‘ livingness ’ in life. It 
must create within us love or hate, and therefore be symbolic 
of total human beings in their uniqueness. Most of these 
stories seem to be illustrating a thesis — they are morality 
stories, and do not stay with us long ; we have made no 
fidends or enemies. The characters pass from the stage into 
the wings, but not the world, when the curtain falls. 

L. Aaronson. 


’Katherine Mansfield. The Scrap Book of Katherine Mansfield. 

Edited with an Introduction by J. M. M. Constable, yj. 

Nearly two decades have passed since the death of one of 
the strangest figures in English literature — ^Katherine Mans- 
field. Since 1923, opinion of her work has seen many 
changes varying from extravagant praise to a general 
depredation. ITais controversy — ^if such a wide diversion 
of opinion can be called a controversy — still exists, and will 
perlmps always exist. Those who love her work, will alwayg 
be delighted with its rare qualities of freshness, beauty* add 
human understanding. But against those for whom it appears 
slight, ill-written and emotional, it would be useless to defend 
it. For many years a vast conflict raged about the names of 
Wagner and Brahms. Both the composers have outlived the 
conflict. It is perhaps natural that young and passionate 
admirers of Hemingway and of the American school should 
4«sent Katherine Mansfield’s lack of sophistication. She does 
not confront the readers with death in battle, with mud, 
hairy chests, and with alcoholic gallantry. But she, too, will 
outlive the conflict. 

An addition to her published works has now appeared 
under the title of The Scrapbook of Katherine Mansfield. It is a 
collection of short stories — mostly unfinis hed, quotations. 
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hitherto unpublished letters, and pages from her journal. It 
is a tragic record of failure. Apart from its small biographical 
interest, one is at loss to understand why Mr. Middleton 
Murry should have thought 6t to publish it at all. Miss 
Mansfield herself, one feels certain, would never have wished 
the public to sec these pages. There is so much in them that 
is small, incomplete and unsuccessful. Only occasionally is 
there a flash of the magic that is so much her own. Page after 
page is filled with quotations from other writers. It may be 
that Mr. Alurry intended to show Miss Mansfield's deep 
veneration of Tchekhov and Tolstoi. In this he has succeeded. 
Her own affinity to the Tchekhov is amusingly expressed on 
the fly-leaf of her volume of his works : 

‘ By all the laws of the M. and P. 

This book is bound to belong to me. 

Besides, I am sure that you agree 
I am the English Anton T 

Underneath she adds : ‘ God forgive me, Tchekhov, for 
my impertinence 1 ” 

The scrapbook taken as a whole, cannot detract from her 
fame as an artist, but it will certainly not enhance it. It is 
difficult to judge her as writer proper. Her gifts were 
natural and instinctive. She has a strange quality where her 
work approaches more closely to music or painting than to 
pure literature, hir. Middleton Murry writes : ‘ She saw 
and- wrote in flashes . . .’ That jaw is very significant, 
wffiile her vision was clear, and she accurately recorded its 
reflection, she could not fail. If it faded, she floundered and 
was lost, for all that was creative in her became forced and 
sterile when it was stimulated by intellect and not by instinct. 

She died before she could obtain what she most desired 
from life, a deeper understanding, and complete freedom in 
her work. Towards the end she wrote in her journal : 

* By health I mean the power to live a full, adult, living, breathing ' 
life in dose contact with what I love — ^the earth and ^ wonders 
thereof— the sea — ^the sun. All that we mean when we speak of 
the eatemal world. I want to enter into it; be part of it, to live in 
it, to learn from it, to lose all that is superficial and acquired in me,, 
and become a conscious, direct human being. I want by under- 
standmg myself to undeistaiid others . . 
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As a human being, a woman, she knew herself incomplete. 
She was aware of the occasional false notes, the discords 
which jarred on her as much as they jar on us. But she knew 
the cause and something of that barrier which stood between 
her and absolute freedom. That emotional unbalance which 
she recognised as her special enemy, and which crept into so 
much of her work, was certainly the result of intense un- 
happiness. Nothing she ever described in her most poignant 
stories can approach that sense of utter desolation and 
spiritual loneliness which she betrays in her letters and 
journal. Being primarily an emotion^ writer she was quite 
unable to impose on her work any strict intellectual control. 
She became more and more aware of a lack of maturity, and 
of a static quality in her development as an artist. She 
attributed this weakness not to her iUness, but to her limita- 
tions of character. Once convinced of this, she felt that no 
doctor could save her, but that she must root it out herself — 
even at the price of her life. That price she paid. 

It would be pointless to speculate on what she might 
have achieved, had she lived. But it is fairly certain that 
what she intended to write would have been very different 
from what she had already written. In a letter to Countess 
Russell, on December 31st, 1922, she wrote : ‘ I am tired of 
my little stories like birds bred in cages . . .’ This dis- 
satisfaction with her work had grown through the last years 
of her life. In the end she felt, that without a complete 
spiritual rebirth, she would be unable to continue her task 
as a writer. In her quotations from Cosmic Anatomy olse 
feels her constant search after an inner discipline. This 
search created in her mind a ruthlessness when dealing with 
her own faults, a ruthlessness proportionate to the courage 
in which she faced the grave physical and moral problems 
from whida she was so seldom free. Her disease put barriers 
of iron around her. But yet, when she speaks of her illness, 
.which she rarely does, it is dways with an objective interest. 
In her harsh anidysis of herself she gives no quarter to pity. 

What distinguishes the supreme from the merely successfhl 
artist is not only his triumphs, but also his great and tragic 
ftilures. The b^ work of an artist of genius can be so very 
very bad, while there is something unreal or dubious about 
the man who has never failed, and who takes such infinite 
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pains to succeed, 'fhere arc fc\v' critics who arc able to judge 
their contemporaries dispassionately, for the mediocre writer 
will often show exceptional skill in avoiding detection. The 
emptiness -within is disguised by an artificial originality, 
genuine emotion is replaced by intellcctualism, and facility 
is so brilliant that it blinds us to flaws and falseness. . . . 
How successful the deception sometimes is ! But Miss 
Mansfield’s artistic integrity never allowed her to com- 
promise. She was great by reason of her best -work. Some 
of the writing contained in Tlf Scrup'mk is frankly bad. But 
she was never mediocre. 

E. Scott-Montagu. 


Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther (Qiatto and VTindus, 1939, 

288 pages, -js. 6 d.) 

‘ If this war goes on for a long time,’ a woman said to me 
suddenly in a London shop, as people waiting together do 
speak to each other suddenly now, ‘ I’m afraid I won’t be 
myself any longer. What -with my husband in France and 
the children evacuated and all this worry, I feel diflFerent 
somehow,’ she hesitated, * I don’t feel the things I used to 
feel. I used to be really excited in the autumn when the 
leaves on the little tree in our back garden changed colour.’ 
She flushed slightly, afraid that she had said too much, but I 
think that everyone in the shop knew exactly what she meant. 
We^ are all so absorbed by the anxieties of the -war, by the 
pressing problems of every day, that everything which once 
meant a great deal to us has receded into the background. 
Unconsciously this -woman in the shop was afraid Aat she 
might be deprived of the enjoyment of dae small things which 
remain small unless they are made bright by imagination- 
For if we are not careful we shall indeed lose the ability to 
enjoy these things. And no matter how victorious we are in 
the war, we should be left the poorer. 

From this point of view Mrs. Miniver is a war book, nof^ 
one of ‘ those escape from the gloom of tibe black-out books ’ 
recommended in so many publishers’ advertisements, but a 
real antidote to that feeling of dull insensitivencss -whidi is a 
part of war. Mrs. Miniver’s account of the sinq)le everydigr 
events which oonoem her happy and healthy &mily, tii 
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intense deliglit she creates for herself out of occurrences which 
are in themselves insignificant, seem to heighten the con- 
sciousness of the reader. One enjoys everytihing with her, 
not vicariously, but actually, in one’s own memory, for we 
have all seen children’s little ships floating on the pond at 
Hampstead Heath or felt the wind blowing against our faces 
as we approached the river at Westminster. We can aU 
remember the pond at Hampstead Heath as she saw it on a 
‘ clear, clean, nonchalant kind of day, with a billowy south 
wind. The scene round the pond, as they burst upon it 
suddenly up the hill, would have made an admirable opening 
for a ballet — a kind of English 'Petrouchka or 'Beau Danube. 
The blue pond, the white sails, die children in their Sunday 
clothes, the strolling grown-ups, the gambolling dogs, the 
ice-cream men (hatched out prematurely by the unseasonable 
heat) tinkling slowly round on their box-tricycles — ^it all had 
the air of having been rehearsed up to a perfection of spon- 
taneity. . . .’ 

Though in every chapter Mrs. Miniver makes the reader 
realise anew the importance and the vitality of little things, 
the author never preaches. She never uses Mrs. Miniver as 
a peg from which to dangle her ideas of life. The book is 
entirely spontaneous, Mrs. Miniver is absolutely teal, in her 
humour, her poise, her human reactions. There is humour 
in this book in even those passages, like those about the 
fitting of gas-masks, which are overcast by the shadow of war. 
And one is sure when one finishes this book that all the Mrs. 
Minivers in England, no matter to what class of society ^thay 
may happen to belong, will be equal to any emergency. That 
is perhaps the author’s greatest achievement ; she has written 
a book which is positive, buoyant — and not * escapist.’ 

Margaret Goldsmith. 


^Walter Bageboty by William Irvine (Longmans, Green & Co., 

I 2 J-. 6d. net). 

Mr. Irvine’s study is the first biography of Walter Bagehot, 
if we except Mrs. Barrington’s life printed in the Collected 
Works. It is strange that the task Im not been undertaken 
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earlier, for Bagchot’s great and varied abilities deeply impressed 
his contemporaries and Itc would have made his mark in 
almost any walk of life. Family connections made him a 
banker. But banking by no means exiiausted iiis energies. 
He combined a keen intellect with a rich and many-sided 
experience of affairs, and although he never held any official 
position he became a real power continuously consulted by 
Slinisters and Heads of Departments. Apart from his 
business, he found time to edit the Bxonomist and to write 
upon a wide variety of subjects. Yet his main interest was 
perhaps literature, and it is to the rn'iminis perdus of his busy 
life that we owe his Literary Studies. Mr. Irv'ine recognises 
that his literary theory is the least impressive part of Bagehot’s 
criticism and the space aDotted to a consideration of it seems 
a little out of proportion. It was based upon Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the universal. The highest literature was that 
which created characters whose qualities were those of the 
generality of normal people. Uhhappily the application of 
this principle led Bagehot to a certain disparagement of those 
forms of literature to which liis conception of ‘ pure art ’ 
could not be applied. The Stupes, as Ii-Ir. Irvine points out, 
possess the stimulating qualities of good conversation, and 
in writing them he doubtless felt less responsibility than in 
discussing politics and economics. They were a diversion 
and he allowed himself liberties which he did not take in 
other fields. For a man as distrustful of theory as he was, 
he theorises too much, and his passion for opponencies leads 
him to force his subjert-matter into categories into which it 
will not always fit, 

Bagehot’s political writings are of greater interest. His 
E^jgUsh Constitution has become a classic. It still remains the 
best popular treatment of English government, and, it may 
be added, the most faithful reflection of its author’s philosophy. 
He was deeply distrustful of political theories, holding with 
Burke that politics are ‘ a piece of business ... to be deter- 
mined by sense and circumstance ’ and our own constitutionah 
system gave him ample opportunity for developing tins 
theme. Thus he pointed out that the efficient s^rct of the 
Constitution did not lie in the separation of the l^;i5lativc 
and the executive, as the ‘literary’ theory of the eighteenth 
century had proclaimed, but in their neadv complete (askm* 
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The Cabinet fotmed the link between the two and if constitu- 
tional theory failed to recognise the Cabinet, it was only a 
further proof of the danger of following constitutional theory 
too closely, as the Americans had done, to their great disadvan- 
tage, when they framed their own constitution on what they 
took to be the English model. Into this error they would 
never have fallen had they attended less to conventional 
dogmas and more to the observed facts of political reality. 

It was Bagehot’s delight to show that the British Constitu- 
tion was a mass of fictions by which theory was adapted 
to practical necessities. Such a development is only possible 
however in a society which has a strongly traditionalist bias. 
As he explains in his Pastes and Politics, the first attempt to 
apply to politics the methods of psychology, the most essential 
quality for a people ‘is much stupidity.’ Every society, 
under the influence of imitation, must acquire ‘ a cake of 
custom * if it is to attain solidity, ‘ a comprehensive rule 
binding men together and making them do the same things.’ 
What the rule is does not much matter. If there is to be 
any progress, the ‘ spirit of discussion ’ will ultimately break 
this ‘ cake,’ though this spirit has manifested itself only at 
certain times and in certain areas of the world or there would 
be more progress to-day than is observable. What, however, 
prevents it from disrupting society, as it would do if allowed 
to run riot, is that quality of ‘ stupidity ’ which he finds 
pre-eminently in the English people. It was, in fact, Bagehot 
who first explicitly brought against us the accusation which 
has now become a commonplace that as a nation we havd“nQ 
care for logic. The charge, indeed, requires examinaHoS. 
If it means that we do not form important judgments by 
conscious reference to ‘ first principles ’ only, we have every 
reason to be thankful that this is so. Yet a judgment is not 
the less logical because it takes into account imponderable 
elements which are not amenable to the processes of formal 
logic. Bagehot does not perhaps make this quite as clear 
0BS he might. None the less, by ‘ stupidity ’ he does not mean 
imperviousness to ideas but that ideas must be checked by 
their plain practical application, and the quality which he most 
admires both in life and literature is what he calls ‘ animated 
moderation,’ in which action is restrained by reflection and 
reflection by action. 
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Buglisb Disseni. 1 763-1 800, by A^nthony Lincoln (Cimbridge 
University Press, 1938, 8 j. 6 d. net). 

Mr. Lincoln’s able and well-written essay is an appreciation 
of the Dissenting ‘ interest ’ during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. The expression ‘ interest ’ is used 
advisedly, for the Dissenters never narrowed into a pany nor 
had they, as Priestley continually insisted, any political 
principles qua Dissenters. It may be, as Mr. Lincoln suggests, 
that they ditfered too widely on theological questions to be 
united on a political programme, and such uniformity as they 
achieved may be attributed to the fact that their history was 
very much the same and that they laboured under the same 
religious and civil disabilities. Dissent thus bred a certain 
general attitude to political questions wloich was shared by 
men whose principles were as different as were Priestley’s 
from Price’s. The demand for liberty of conscience had 
come in fact to imply a good deal more than the repeal of t’ne 
Test and Corporation Acts. It expressed the natural right 
of freedom of enquiry, the right to pursue knowledge where- 
ever it might lead and freely to discuss its conclusions. 
Certainly the ability of the Nonconformist leaders made their 
‘ interest ’ a formidable body. They controlled the best- 
edited journals. Their ‘ Academies ’ gave the most liberal 
education in the country, as was recognised by the many 
members of the Church of England who sent their sons to 
them. In politics they delighted to call themselves disciples 
of Locke, and only differed from his disciples in the Establish- 
m^t in their refusal to accept the settlement of 1688 as the 
final word in political wisdom. The American Revolution 
first brought them into open opposition against the Govern- 
ment, for their sympathies were naturally enough with the 
colonists who were ‘ nonconformists ’ like themselves. It 
was natural, too, that they should have hailed the French 
Revolution with an enthusiasm which raised about their eats 
a furious commotion and postponed for many years the long 
overdue repeal of the Penal Laws ; though it is worth recording 
as an iUusttation of the independence of the ‘ interest ’ that 
the Calvinistic Dissenters had consistently opposed the repeal 
of these measures, preferring to endure their application 
rather than assist in Ae emancipation of their anti-trinttatiah 
brethren. If we sometimes detect in the political fheoty €*F 
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the leaders a doctrinaire tendency, we must remember that 
they were excluded from those public offices in which esp)eri- 
ence is best gained, while the optimism with which they 
proclaimed belief in their often too simple diagnoses of the 
evils of the world may be held to their credit when we 
consider the social and political conditions of England under 
the Enlightenment. 


'Prophet of the Mass Age — A Study of Alexis de Tocqueville, 
by J. P. Mayer Q. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Sr. 6d. net). 

Mr. Mayer is to be congratulated on this excellent study 
of de TocqueviUe, a writer who has been unduly neglected 
and whose importance seems to have been better appreciated 
by the Germans than by his own countrymen. He was bom 
under the shadow of the French Revolution, which nearly 
cost both his parents their lives. To analyse the new prin- 
ciples which were everywhere spreading became his ruling 
interest, and his work on the American Constitution was 
undertaken to gain comprehension of the institutions and 
philosophy of democracy and to show ‘ that it may be recon- 
ciled with respect for property, deference to rights, security 
of freedom and reverence for religion.’ His method followed, 
and improved upon, that of Montesquieu. His analytical 
intelligence led him to hold that : 

Political societies are not the product of their laws, but are governed 
from the first by the feelings, modes of belief, ideas and habits of 
heart and mind of the people who live in them, and who in thjSr 
turn are formed by nature and education. 

De TocqueviUe was not, however, primarily concerned 
to describe institutions. His real interest was in the dialectic 
of revolution, and here the French Revolution provided what 
was, for him, the central problem. For the French Revolu- 
tion had given men equality without giving them freedom. 
‘ They had sought to be free in order to make themselves 
equal, but in proportion as equality was estabUshed, freedom 
itself was thereby rendered more difficult of attainment.’ 
Equality without freedom was as imtenable as freedom with- 
out equality. Yet how were the two to be co-ordinated ? The 
French Revolution had led directly to the autocracy of 
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Napoleon, while even the Americans might ultimately fare 
no better, for, as it seemed to him, the danger of democratic 
institutions in that countr)' lay not in their weakness but in 
their overwhelming power. 

WTiat then de Tocqucville most feared W’as that under 
democracy, with its over-insistence upon equality, liberty 
might be destroyed. Before his eyes there arose the vision 
of a society of men all equal and alike, and all •working to 
satisfy material demands, which ■were for ever increasing, 
and above them an absolutist state * which provides for 
their securit}', foresees and supplies their needs, directs their 
industry . . . and spares them all the care of thinking and 
the trouble of living.’ He was the first to see the danger, 
upon which Mr. Christopher Dawson has insisted, that 
democracy may come to use the technique of the ‘ totalitarian ’ 
state. It was the fear of this, reinforced by his knowledge 
of the aaden regimy which made him an opponent of undue 
centralisation. He records a conversation with an English- 
man upon this matter. 

England [he reports the Englishman as saying] is the land of 
decentralization. We have a central government, but not a central 
administration. Each count}', each borough, each district looks 
after its o'wn interests. Industry is left to itself. ... It is not in 
the nature of things that a central government should be able to 
supervise the ■wants of a great nation. Decentralization is the chief 
cause of England’s material prosperity. 

• 

If is a tribute to this country that de Tocqucville found in 
our constitution the norm of his ideal state. Yet his thesis 
may well be pondered by those who hold that the identity 
of liberty and democracy is a self-evident truth. 

R. N. Casew Hunt. 

The Collected Verse of Thomas Thomely (HefFer, 6r.). 

University verse is one of the byways of poetry which is, 
of all, the least explored, particularly by the very youngs and 
therefore in spite of themselves very professiocutl, poets. 
Yet it should be, strictly speaking and by their own pjEO- 
daimed definition, the ordy really satisfying poetry, sinoe k is 
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written by men whose major business is clearly other than 
poetry. Ihe poets do not, of course, mean that, and they 
would resent that conclusion. They would probably say 
thqf UniTersity verse, for all its accomplishment, is in its 
very nature bad poetry. What happens then when an intel- 
lectual man, breathing the peculiar atmosphere of Cambridge, 
occupies himself with this diversion of verse-making ? 

Mr. Thomely has, in his own person, a delicate though 
mannered lyrical gift. There are poems here, poems such as 
The Sedge and the Willow, Winter in the Lap of Mc^ and The 
Owl, which ‘ sing,’ and which have just that irony, either in 
the turn of phrase or in the technical han dlin g of the rhythm, 
which is possibly an even more important element in the 
creation of a genuine lyric. They are mannered, too, because, 
as with most of these ‘ verses,’ the backbone of thought, the 
rough plan of development with its headings and so on, is 
always there, checking spontaneity. Great poets besides 
Coleridge have worked from the prose sketch. The problem 
is rather how they did it. Coleridge occasionally left his prose 
sketches because for him the transmutation was so much more 
exhausting than it was for other poets. But the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which saw an increasing tendency 
simply to tack poetical phrasing on to the direct statement, 
offer us an explanation of the distinctly ‘ classical,’ even 
Horatian, effect given by most of Mr. Thomely’s work. 

* Poems or Metricri Exercises ’ the dust cover wisely 
says. The presence of such a phrase as ‘ Far from the flapiing 
fervour of the West ’ amply justifies this second descr^tipn. 
It is not therefore surprising that, apart from the rare lyrical 
impulse, some rather over-careful descriptive pieces, mostly 
East-Anglian in subject, which derive from the same models 
as Mr. Blunden’s poetry, but lack his childlike unexpectedness, 
and a few domestic incidents rhymed in the manner of 
ODWper or Gray, this book consists mainly of versified 
opinion. 

The poetry of opinion had in Dryden its master. But 
Dryden possessed, what hosts of lesser rivals have lacked, an 
imaginative approach to his opinion. He conceived it pas- 
sionately and in terms of imagery. The opinions of Mr. 
Thomely have their value in revealing the reactions of the 
‘donnish’ mind to an all-but-contemporary world. Qae 
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gathers that he sees the intellectual landscape somewhat as the 
late William Watson saw if. In his fling at the Vlira-Modemist 
Poet he is fairer than his predecessor, but the successful 
epigram dudes him more frequently. One wonders vaguely 
what was meant to be the pr.inf c>f Cubism or *-l Paralid. 
'Ihcrc is neatness in poetry in Xortr E)ibr{!3>'S are the 

Latest X-rsit,, but surely ‘ Nature dt>es all, they say, but — 
is it so ? ’ has claims to bv recorded as the most bathetic last 
line in literature. 

To the concoction of the limerick, ph.ilosoph.ical, obser- 
vational, bookish, argumentative or s.ttirical — ^in short the 
Cambridge limerick — Mr. 1 homely brings kis best skill, 
Swkiburnian alliteration, first exercised in the ode to Toe 
Amaba, and a Pope -like mocker.' of ech.oing vowels, must 
have made those printed here a joy to many a Common 
Room, in spite of their occasional thinness. 

The Colkasd Verse oj Thsmas Thornely is, in fact, a volume 
of \'aried content, pleasant and readable for anyone who is 
not perpetually demanding the illuminating word and the 
living phrase. It moves too much in the margin of modem 
thought and the modem consciousness for most of us, and it 
echoes too many past masters. But it has its charm. The 
late Mr. Locker-Lanipson would probably have dassified 
much of it as ‘ light verse.’ Mr. Auden almost certainly 
would not. 


Benjamin Gilbert Brooks 
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WORLD OPINION 
A Press Survey 
Germany 

The fact that German Press propaganda is almost exclusively- 
directed against Great Britain is common kno-wledge. It 
cannot be said that this propaganda has increased in violence — 
simply because such an increase is no longer possible. Every 
conceivable term of abuse the German language is capable of 
producing is being used in condemnation of Britain and the 
British. Vituperative adjectives are spent without restraint. 
Unfortunately for the Nazi leader-writers the German 
language has but a poor stock of really scathing adjectives, 
so that the few ‘ good ones ’ have to be used over and over 
again. 

But the tone of the German Press has, in one respect, 
undergone a most significant change. The new theme-song 
is ‘ Socialism versus Capitalism.’ It is no exaggeration to say, 
that the leading articles, the choice of items, and the general 
make-up of the Nazi newspapers are to-day more akin to the 
Soviet Press than to anything else. It is far more than a 
merely temporary emphasis — (for obvious reasons of 
propaganda) — on social problems. Even papers like the 
Berlmr Bffrsen Zeitung and the Deutsche Allgemetne Zeitung 
contain long articles whose style and contents are a cross 
between good old Prussian Kasemenhofton and the familiar 
jargon of communist penny pamphlets. 

The ‘ Socialism ’ propaganda has of late risen to such 
prominence that other pet subjerts — as for instance ; Britain’s 
designs on neutral countries — ^have been pushed into the 
background. 

The impression of a general bolshevisation of the Nazi 
Press is made even stronger through frequent (almost daily) 
quotations from Russian newspapers which appear in heavy 
print on the front pages. 
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VSlkiseher Beobachter (November zotb) writes ; * German 
Socialism will force British capitalism to capitulate ! Many 
new social improvements have been put into practice in spite 
of the war. . , , The war forced upon Germany by Great 
Britain has lasted ten weeks. VChat is the balance, and ■what 
are the prospects for the future ? Our aim is Victory, Victory, 
and once more Victory, the final destruction of England’s 
power, and its financial domination of all other nations of the 
world. Socialism against Capitalism ! That is our war cry.’ 

Der Angriff (November 21st) contains another typical 
example of the new propaganda for ‘ German Socialism.’ It 
says : ‘ Germany has never before been in such a good 
position, and Britain has never been in such a tight corner. 

. . . For many years we have worked extremely hard until 
we made it impossible to be defeated at the home front. 
During the last war, the German people had to suffer so much 
under Britain’s blockade, that it used all its energies now with 
the result that Germany has been made blockade-proof. . . . 
''X’hile in the camp of our enemies rising prices and rising 
wages are apt to disorganise the entire economic system, our 
own disciplined German economy avoided all that through 
the simple introduction of the * Lohn-Stop ’ (Decree forbid- 
ding the rise of -wages. — ^E d,). Despite the war, very essential 
new improvements could be introduced. Indeed, the home 
front has had to make but small sacrifices and it is of course 
the duty of every toiler to do his utmost to enable us all to 
reach* our aim : the defeat of England, and thereby the 
absblrfte guarantee for Germany’s Lebensraum.’ 

Berliner Borsen Zeitang (November 29th) contains a leading 
article which sums up the reaction of the entire German Press 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration of war aims in the House 
of Commons. It says : ‘ Yesterday Mr. Chamberlain made 
a speech in the House of Commons which can only be 
explained by the utter confusion that has followed the hea'vy 
blows dealt out by Germany. He made an attempt at 
convincing the neutrals that Britain’s reprisals against 
Germany’s export trade would, in the end, also help neutral 
countries. Obviously, he "wished to imply his hope for 
Britain’s final -victoty. We doubt that — after the events of 
the past eight days — ^the prophecy of Britain’s final vktoiy 
will convince anybody in neutral countries. Secondfy, k 
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seems doubtful to us that— after the experiences of the past 
centuries— neutrals feel inclined to be over-enthusiastic about 
the prospect of a further strengthening of British imperialism. 

. . . Sooner or later the gentlemen in London will be forced 
to descend from the lofty heights of their arrogance with 
which they (they of all people !) now pretend to plan a new 
and better world.’ 

The following brief analysis of sk important German 
newspapers will speak for itseE The Russian invasion of 
Finland began on November 30th. 

'Berliner Borsen Zeitmg (December ist) publishes, on its 
front page, a small notice headed : ‘ The Russo-Finnish 
Crisis,’ summarising an article from I;(Pestia. It says : ‘ On 
November 26th Soviet Russian troops became the victims of 
a bandit raid from Finland. The Finnish Government had 
rejected the just demands of the Soviet Government. ... In 
thousands of meetings the Soviet people demonstrated that 
their patience was at an end.’ 

One quarter of the same page is taken up by a leading 
article entitled : ‘ Asia makes its appearance.’ It describes 
‘ India’s struggle against British imperialism,’ and contains 
the following passage ; * The leaders of the Indian Congress 
movement threaten England with the alternative either to 
recognise a free, independent India or else to face a catas- 
trophic rebellion . . .’ 

Westfdlische Landes Zeitmg (December ist) says ; ‘ In view 
of the provocative threat by the Finnish army to invade Soviet 
Russian territory, the High Command of the Red Army issued 
an order, on November 30th, to the Red Forces to advance 
over the Finnish border.* 

The whole of the front page, however, is headed: 

‘ Britain’s betrayal of India ! — Ghandi threatens immediate 
action.’ 

Der Angn^ (December ist) carries a headline in heavy 
print saying : ‘ Stalin declares : Havas lies.’ It consists, 
mainly, of quotations from the Bravda saying that ‘ Gem^y 
did not attack Britain and France, but France and Britain 
made war against Germany.’ On p. ^ Der Angiff quotes the 
ofiSdal communique on Finland issued by the Soviet Press 
agency Twj. 

'VSlhdschr Beohacbter (December ist) has on its front page 
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a small paragraph repeating, without comment, the Moscow 
version of the Russo-Finnish conflict. 

Half of the centre page is filled by a long article on India 
entitled ; ‘ India’s growing resistance against British oppres- 
sion.’ 

Kaf.'Ofia! Zeifi/Kg (Essen) (December tst) merely prints the 
official Tass communique on Finland. The remaining space on 
the front page is taken up by three columns on India under 
the headline : ‘ India takes up the struggle.’ 

Frankfurter Zeitmg (December and) makes no exception 
from the rule. 

A fifty-line paragraph is headed : ‘ Fighting in Finland ’ 
and contains the Moscow communique. It is follovced by a 
long two-column article entitled : ‘ India waits in vain.’ 

Germany’s political and economic co-operation with 
Soviet Russia is frequently the subject of leading articles. In 
the first weeks following the German-Russia Agreement the 
Nazi Press seemed content to emphasise the importance of 
Russian economic help. Recendy, the ‘ harmony of views ’ 
has come more into the foreground. 

Pommrsche Zeitung (December 4th) devotes a leading 
article to a survey of the first three months of war. It writes : 

‘ We have no illusions. Aware of our strength we need 
not belittle the strength of the enemy, nor his will to surmount 
resistance in his own country, which opposes the attempt to 
destroy the German people. England had always tried to use 
other nations, and if necessary to send them to their death. 
France is her chief milk cow and the diaatorship of Daladier 
takes precautions that have not been rivalled in history. 
Great Britain sacrifices countries and independences, and 
breaks her pledged word, if it happens to suit her stupid wishes 
for powder. London was ready, after war had broken out, to 
give at least the eastern parts of “ guaranteed ” Poland to 
Russia, if Moscow would have let itself be caught by the 
democracies at that stage. London was just as ready to sacri- 
fice the Baltic States, and it would have been satisfied if Fin- 
land had been taken into possession of Moscow as the price 
of Soviet Russian support. . . . Such an action is not only 
in conformity with British tradition — England obtained ha 
strategical bases all over the world at a cost of freedom and 
independence of other nations. . . . LondcMiL tried to Httfc ap 
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Soviet Russia with the anti-German front. It is not necessary 
to go into the individual chapters of democratic wooing of the 
Kremlin. The plan was by no means secret. It was cele- 
brated in Parliamentary debates and in the French Chamber. 
It was said that only with the help of Soviet Russia could the 
guarantees given to Poland and other States be fulfilled. 
Soviet Russia was to make war on Germany and, to do so, 
Russia would naturally have to march through the countries 
with whom it has now made agreements — agreements which 
strengthen the strategic position of the Soviet Union in the 
Baltic but which also contain trade and friendship treaties. 

. . . But Moscow did not join the game of the Western 
Powers. It recognised that Russia would lose her blood for 
the democracies. Moscow made a treaty with Germany and 
in the ensuing period she strengthened her position. The 
Kremlin knows well enough what the plans of power-hungry 
Britain ate: After a defeat of Germany, England would 
settle down in the Baltic and prepare for a clash with Soviet 
Russia, which would be the next obstacle to British world 
domination. . . . In the past few days there have been hostili- 
ties in Finland, exploited by England, and particularly by 
several neutral States against Germany — ^yes, Germany. As 
if we had betrayed Finland ! It is therefore necessary to take 
up a position with regard to these matters. . . . Finland came 
more and more under British influence, as the Russians 
declared repeatedly during the past year. She became a 
danger as a possible base for the Western democracies. = We 
only have to look at the map to recognise that the south-east 
frontier of Finland is within jumping distance of Leningrad. 
The aims of Moscow were to reach a peaceful settlement with 
Finland, a solution acceptable to both sides and allowing for 
changes in the possible frontier opposite Leningrad. A few 
naval bases on several islands were to go to Russia and a 
similar concession of territory would be made to Finland 
further north. . . . England agitated unceasingly against 
this solution whidi lay in the interest of both peoples. The 
Swedish Foreign Minister, Sandler, who cuts no good figure 
in international affairs and who has been a tool of British 
policy for many a year, contributed his share. He did every- 
thing to drive Finland into the arms of the democracies, just 
as he played an unfortunate r61e in the Danzig problem and 
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agitated against Italy during the Abyssinian crisis. We have 
already said what England is prepared to do for her own 
interests. If they were not affected, we would hear nothing 
of the independence of Poland, nor of any other people, just 
as we do not hear of the independence of India. Wlicre the 
interest of England is concerned the English feel suddenly a 
wild thumping of the heart for the cause of freedom. Thus 
she is tndng to hide her real Maclipolitik. . . . The German 
people know what is at stake. They do not allow themselves 
to be led astray by any sentimentality but follow their own 
interests which they are defending against Great Britain. The 
attempts to reach a settlement in Eastern Europe were 
wrecked by Britain, wltich has tried for years to incite South- 
Eastern European Gauntries against Germany. Germany 
knows full well how hard tills war is going to be. Her victory 
will mean the end of British domination. Several bastions 
have fallen already — ^the Czechoslovakia of Benes and the 
Poland of Beck. If London sheds tears for Finland it only 
does so because it fears that it is losing one of its bases. Other- 
wise the destiny of any people is quite immaterial to London. 
It let the Poles bleed to death after promising help to arsaw. 
Great Britain will leave the Finns in the lurch in exactly the 
same manner. But she would like to score a success by 
making the world believe that Finland is the victim of Ger- 
many. In actual fact the Eastern parts of Europe have been 
freed from an unfortunate influence of Great Britain. Moscow 
intervenes against the Western democracies. . . . The Ger- 
maji people know how serious this hour is. They will not 
barter away their right to live against a so-called “ freedom ” 
hypocritically %'aimted by Great Britain. We are waging this 
war with determination and hardness. We do not abandon 
our aim for one moment : the destruction of British domina- 
tion.’ 


Switzerland 

Basler Naebricbtm (November zist) writes in a leading 
article : ‘ The entire British Empire is on the march. Year 
after year the Nazi Press declared the British Empire incapable 
of any lengthy resistance. Berlin must have been the more 
surprised when not only the Dominions came into line as by 
a word of command, but when even Smtes like Egypt, Zzafc 
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atid Palestine declared themselves for Britain. These States 
ate not even members of the Empire, In the case of Palestine 
the common sympathy for Britain proved stronger tlmt i 
differences between Jews and Arabs. Indian troops have 
already crossed the seas. Britain and the Dominions are 
making an enormous effort not only to ward off the danger 
but to turn the scales by securing the command of the air * 

Tribune de Geneve (November 27th) comments on Britain’s 
measures of economic warfare, and states : ‘ British reprisals 
are preventing Germany from buying overseas. But they 
also affect the neutral who are still doing business with the 
Reich — although the Germans are sinking their ships. 
Germany is to-day virtually cut off from American, Asiatic, 
and Mediterranean markets and not in a position to procure 
foreign exchange for payment of purchases from European 
neutrals, who are not likely to sacrifice their own trade with 
the Allies for the purpose of aiding Germany.’ 

Journal de Geneve November 27th) writes : ‘ It is true, the 
neutrals are in a disagreeable position. However, Great 
Britain’s export reprisals are being tolerated because, without 
lEem, the respector of international law would be in a position 
of inferiority compared with the breaker of law. . . . ’ 

'&ader Nacbricbten (November 29th) says : ‘ From a false 
conception of neutrality, Germany is making exaggerated 
demands on the neutrals. An intensification of economic 
warfare by export control against Germany is certainly not a 
breach of international law. The Reich has not the slightest 
claim to be allowed to carry on her export trade under a 
foreign flag. Therefore it has no right to tell the neutrals 
how they should defend their rights.’ 

Gen^tte de 'Lausanne (December ist) comments on the 
Russian invasion of Finland, and says : ‘ The Russian act of 
aggression is purest brigandage. In Switxerland peihaps 
more than elsewhere, this act has provoked the deepest 
indignation, , , . Our ardent sympathies are with the heroic 
martyr Finland which is morally infinitely greater than her 
colossal aggressor.’ 

Gas(ette de Lausanne (December 7th) added the following 
remarks : ‘ It is believed that Russia and Germany do not 
merely contemplate dividing the North but also the entire 
Danube and Balkan region. This is a monstrous plan — 
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totally opposed to the ntedern European spirit and national 
sentiment. It is, indeed, without parallel in riston.".’ 

Berner Tagaadt (December 12th) writes : ‘ Germany is 
finding it hard to become reconciled to a Russian thrust into 
Rumania or the Black Sea ccast. Either wc»u!d be a serious 
blow to Germany’s imperialistic plans in South-Eastern 
Europe, and would certainly affect the possibilities of 
Germany’s war supplies most unfavourably.’ 


SVt'XDEX 

Goteborg Handels och Sjefarts Hdnwg (Movember 22nd) 
contains a remark ■which is typical of the outlook of Sweden 
to-day. It reads : ‘ It can be said that civilisation has been 
broken by a single man. hlany helped him to reach his 
present position, and all -who put up with him must bear the 
blame for the condition of the world. \C’hiat has happened 
is a sign of ■weakness of our entire civilisation.’ 

j\ya Dagligt Alkhanda (November 23 rd) comments on 
Nazi Germany’s claim to fight Capitalism, and writes : ‘ At 
present, we can only note the fact that the anti-Capitalist 
watchwords are designed to create a camouflage of Nazi 
ideologies — since the old anti-Comintern line is bankrupt and 
shattered. . . 

Hy Tid (November 23ih) refers to German mine-laying 
activity and writes : ‘ There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that German mines sank by far the largest part of neutral 
shipping last week. The Germans themselves do no longer 
nfeintain that the Simon Bolivar was sunk by an English mine. 
In spite of everything it remains highly problematical whether 
Germany can, in this ■way, hope to par^yse British shipping.’ 

GSteborgs Handels och SJSfarts Tidning (November 27th) adtb : 
‘ The extension of German mine-laying in the region of the 
Oresund is so far the unfriendliest act against tMs country 
by a belligerent nation. It will for a long time affect the 
relationship between our countries. Its purpose is, of course, 
the control of sea communications between Sweden and 
Finland.’ 

Goteborgs Mor^npost (December 8th) comments on the 
Russo-Finrush "wir : ‘ Sudi actioci as Russia’s against Finland 
is unknown in history. Russia’s speculation that Germany, 
England, France and Italy diould hold hands is a zmstadoe. 
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. . . The worst that might happen to Moscow is a European 
coalition against Communism which uno£ficially becomes fact 
at the same moment that English and Italian ’planes are 
fighting together in Finland. . . 


Norway 

THe/is Tegn (November 24th) writes in a leading article : 
‘ That in the future, without any sort of previous warning, 
the Germans are to lay mines wherever it suits them is a threat 
to our shipping to which we cannot submit without action. 
When the Germans point to England’s convoy system and 
the arming of merchant ships, we can only reply that this 
has nothing whatever to do with Norwegian shipping. . . . 
Nevertheless, we are to suffer by the reprisals of a Tnin(» 
warfare. . . .’ 

Norges Handels og Sjofarts Tidning (November 29th) writes ; 
‘The Germans’ conspicuous lack of friendliness towards 
Sweden and Norway has taken a new turn in the extension of 
the Falsterbo minefields inside Sweden’s four-mile limit. . . . 
In addition, the German-Russian understanding has of course 
created a chilly feeling towards Germany in all Northern 
countries. The disappointment is not the weakest in Finland 
and Sweden. It would be wrong to believe that Swedish 
exports can be stopped at Falsterbo. They may be rendered 
difficult — ^but they will not be brought to a standstill. . . . ’ 

A-ftenposten (December ist) writes on the Russian invasion 
into Finland : ‘ Telegrams from all countries show, the 
strength of sympathy for the Finnish people and their stniggle. 
Even Germany is anxiously watching the outcome of the 
dispute, and the German man-in-the-street feels a traditional 
sympathy for Finland. Norway’s position is that war has 
been brought right to our very frontier in the North. The 
brutal war in aU its earnestness has come nearer to us than ever 
before. Let us with cool decision and firmness face what 
developments will bring and what the situation may demand 
of us. . . 

Arheiderbladet (December 4th) contains the following 
comment : ‘ Germany remains a passive spectator of all these 
events. Indeed, it is asserted in Berlin that the Russians have 
a just claim to recover what they lost in the Great War. 
Such pronouncements show that the demand for national 
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Fclf-dctcrmination 'A’hich Berlin has been so fond of using 
is a mere mocker}'. Germany's present attitude raises once 
again the question as to ho'^a' far the Gcrman-Ruisian co-opera- 
tion is likely to remain solid. The stronger the strategic 
position of the Soviet becomes the more difficult is it for 
Germanv to resist. It is therefore quite probable that there 

« Jk 

exists a plan to establish on the European continent a Russo- 
German domination.’ 

Morgenposieii (December nth) says : ‘ It is most significant 
that the German newspapers do not mention the Soviet 
Union’s attack on Finland and Finland’s application to the 
League as the cause of the League’s meeting in Geneva. 
From the German Press one would get the impression that 
the League is, without any reason at ail, taking steps directed 
against Germany and the Soviet Union.’ 

Denmark 

Soctal-Dmokraten (December and) comments : ‘ The Nazis 
have learned a good deal from Communism. Their methods 
are to-day identical down to the smallest detail. Just as 
Germany’s occupation or conquest of Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland can never be legitimate according to 
normal human views, Russian action against Finland is 
nothing but a violation of the weaker by the stronger. . . 

Politiken (December 2nd) writes : ‘ If the Nazis really 
support and believe in the theory of the superiority of the 
Germanic races, the Moscow Pact is a fresh error. Certain 
Ge'rman quarters may have thought the Pact would act as a 
deterrent to war ; if so, then that was another mistake. In 
fact, the present war gives Russia a chance of promoting her 
world revolutionary aims.’ 

Social-Demokraten (December 7th) publishes a leading 
article commenting in an embittered tone on Germany’s 
support of the Soviet invasion of Finland. It says : ‘ Great 
mili tary powers can of course easily subdue smaller nations, 
force the people into silence, and gag the Press. They can 
make war and slaughter thousands. They can do an3rthing — 
but they will never have the right on their side.’ 

National Tidende (December loth) says ; ‘ The mason "why 
the Danish people id not welcome the rise and victory 
Nazism in Germany is not because it happens to be fooeiga. 
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Many German ideas have in the past come over from that 
coiintry to our shores : Lutheranism, Romanticism, Socialism* 
But Nazism does not suit us. Before our wondering eyes 
this new gospel spread all over Germany. In Danish soil it 
finds no nourishment,’ 

National Tidmde (December 12th) comments on the 
meeting of the League in a way which shows more clearly 
than anything else the fears of the small neutral countries. 
It reads : * When Germany, who is herself not a member of 
the League, so identifies herself with Russia in connection 
with the Finnish war as to hurl insults at all participants of the 
Geneva meeting, it is easy to see the difficulties of the two 
smaller neighbours of these great powers whenever it comes 
to voting on the motion of excluding Soviet Russia from the 
League,’ 

Belgium 

Vin^ieme Siede (November ayth) comments on the decision 
of the British Government for reprisals against German 
export trade. Its comment (and the tone of resignation in 
which it is made) are typical of the Press reaction in Belgium 
and Holland, It reads : ‘ Neither Belgium nor Holland can 
hope to escape the consequences of their geographical 
position. It would be foolish to think that Britain would 
sooner lose the war than cause temporary damage to Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp. The real question is whether Britain’s 
defeat could possibly be desirable for Holland and Belgium. 
It is as well to face facts : if an invasion of Hollandr gave 
Germany a substantial chance of victory the respecfrfor 
neutrality would hardly stop her,’ 
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Speech by Sir Ronald Campbell to the .\merican Club, 
Paris, January i8th 

[J/r BjOfUi/d Campbell is His AIaJesfy*s Ambassador in Paris, 
He was jor years Minister in Bel^ade. Extracts from bis speech 
have appeared in the Press — we §ve the complete text because we 
consider it one of the finest and most important utterances made since 
the war began . — ^The Editor.] 

I AM both sensible of the honour, and moved by the pleasure, 
of being your guest to-day. Your Qub, with its long-stand- 
ing and honourable traditions, is one of the best known on the 
Continent of Europe. You have welcomed many a more 
distinguished man than myself ; many a man better equipped 
than I to face the ordeal which I am now undergoing. I 
remember well, when in days gone by I was in the happy 
position of being an inconspicuous guest at one of your 
luncheons, thankin g my stars that I was not in the shoes of the 
man who was just getting up on his legs to do what I am 
doiifg now. 

* But, lest I seem ungracious, let me assure you that this 
ordeal is powerless to detract from the pleasure w’hich this 
occasion gives me of renewing old friendships, and, I hope, 
of making new ones. If anything further were needed to put 
me at my ease, I should ^d it in the kind and generous 
words with which your chairman introduced me. And, 
though I profoundly ^sagree with most of what he said about 
me, I thank him warmly none the less. His words will 
TP-rndn a comfort and an encouragement to noe personally, 
whilst your friendly welcome moves me deeply as my country* s 
representative, for I take it (and I know that that is how you 
TP«mr me to take it) as an expression of your synq>athy with 
us in our present hour of trial. 
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I had it in mind, when making notes for this speech, to 
offer you something akin to congratulations upon your 
courage in staying to face the discomforts and brave the fiRlr$ 
of this war-winter in Paris. But I quickly saw that they 
would be misplaced. Discomforts are few, there are certainly 
none in evidence at this hospitable table. But even if they 
were many, I doubt whether they would have any effect on 
those who are present here to-day. A failing — or is it a 
quality ? — which our two peoples have in common is their 
inability to withstand the lure of this enchanting city or, 
indeed, the charms of this fair land as a whole. * Tout hommt 
a deux pc^s ; le sien, puis la France * is truer, I think, of our 
two peoples than of any other. 

And as to risks — well, the standard in that respect was 
set in 1914 when things looked graver by far than they do 
now; the enemy at one moment within twenty miles of 
Paris, the Government moving prudently to Bordeaux, the 
Embassies ordered to follow it. Only that much loved 
Ambassador of yours, Mr. Myron Herridr (in whose hands I 
am glad to remember British interests would have been left 
if Paris had fallen) only Mr. Herrick steadfastly refused to 
move. And when some ill-advised friend, thinking to 
persuade him, suggested that his hfe was in danger, he 
answered in his slow, gentle way, ‘Wdl, I can imagine a 
situation in which a dead American Ambassador would be 
more useful to France than a living one.’ The iU-adyised 
friend said no more. This story is no doubt known to pagst 
of you, but I could not resist quoting it because it has always 
seemed to me, if I may say so, characteristic of your 
people. 

But if risks, then, are negligible at present, who can say 
how long this state of affeirs may last? In the meantime, the 
simple fact that you are living your normal lives here, going 
about your business, entertaining your guests, is a stimulus 
and a help. It is that ; and it is besides a tribute — how well 
deserved ! — to the perfect sang-froid, the discipline, and the 
resolution of the great French nation, now thrust into war 
with the same overbearing and aggressive neighbour for the 
third time within the span of a man’s hfe. 
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But the patterns that history makes — my note-making 
passed next to this — ^what a fascinating study ! A hundred 
and sixty years ago (more or less) you Americans defeated us 
British in war. You did it with the help of our present allies, 
the French, And you thus made yourselves a nation. Your 
friendship with France has been prett}’ steadfast ever since. 
Ours with you has inevitably been of a slow growth ; since 
we did not relish defeat or the memory of it. 

But the foundations of that friendship were laid from the 
very beginning ; even, so to speak, from before the begin- 
ning, when the liberal-minded statesmen of Britain had the 
courage to protest that in this dispute you were right and we 
were wrong. Chatham, who had waged unrelenting w’at 
against the French, said so from his place in the House of 
Lords. Burke, that great Irishman, whose mission it was to 
give principle to English politics — ^and his principles still 
influence them — warned us that ‘ a great empire and little 
minds go HI together.’ For mark : it was upon a point of 
principle that you fought. The actual taxes we demanded 
came, I think, to no more than £12,000 a year. You could 
have paid that or we could have foregone it and thought no 
mote about the natter. But it was upon the principle — ^that 
you should not pay at the behest of an obstinate king (honest 
and well-meaning though he was) and a corrupt and unrepre- 
sentative Parliament, it was on that principle that Chatham 
begged you to stand firm. You, he said, would then be 
standing for what was England’s true cause — omen’s liberty to 
approve or disapprove the making of the laws which were to 
govern them, and liberty for all men under the law — ^while 
our Government was betraying it. And this was true, and 
half England thought so ; and in consequence we waged the 
war half-heartedly and incompetently, and were beaten — as 
we deserved to be. 

But the point is that we have learned to thank you for our 
defeat. For had victory fallen to us and not to you, reac- 
tionary government in England would have gained in credit. 
And-^ough it is idle to speculate upon the might-have- 
beens of history — ^it might have grown in strength until it 
could only have been broken by red revolution, and this only 
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quelled by stemef reaction ; and so on alternately until the 
nation was exhausted. Instead we progressed towards the 
system of constitutional monarchy and representative 
government which we now enjoy. 

What is more, upon that defeat — ^it is no paradox to say — 
is founded our present British Commonwealth of Nations. 
We learned from it to set no obstinate obstruction in the path 
of the later-bom British communities overseas towards full 
constitutional freedom. And we have reaped a rich reward. 
Twenty years ago these sister States, as they had by then 
become, lent us tiheir aid with a generosity of spirit and means 
which no authority could have commanded. To-day we are 
in danger again. Again they rally to us. And mark this. 
In the interval theit constitutional freedom has — with our 
perfect goodwill — ^finally expanded to a point at which 
practically no formal ties whatever bind them to us, except a 
common allegiance to His Majesty the King. With that 
exception they are as independent of us as even the signatories 
of that famous Philadelphia Declaration desired to be a 
hundred and sixty years or so ago. And if in 1914 they were 
free to stay out of the struggle had they wished, they could 
count themselves even freer to-day. And there were sceptical 
observers who thought that, after theit gifts which they made 
in blood and treasure twenty years ago (and who may not be 
excused for exclaiming ‘ seemingly wasted gifts ’) they would, 
if war surged up again, withhold theit hands and, however 
regretfully, shake their heads. It was one of the happi&t 
days in out history — I will add, one of the most significant in 
ihe history of the modem world — when within a few hours 
of the event, Canada, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand confounded these sceptics and detractors by throwing 
in their lot with us unreservedly. 

Not — though I am sure that some sentiment did enter 
into the question — do I believe that they made tibis great 
decision on sentimental grounds. They saw well enough 
what were the principles involved, the vital importance of 
the issues and — fu: removed from the physical storm centre 
though they were — ^how nearly these must touch them- 

How strange I said just now, are the patterns that history 
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makes ! This firm front of free men extended to-day across 
the face of the globe — ^we owe much of that to you, to the 
lesson you taught us a hundred and sixty years ago ; some- 
thing, also, let me add in self-respect, to our ability to learn 
it. 

And we in our turn to-day, with our allies — ^with the 
French, your allies then — are fighting a war of principle, 
which is really only an international enlargement of that for 
which you fought. Then it was for the liberty of the indi- 
vidual under the law, a law to the making of which he had 
freely consented ; for every man’s in^enable right, in 
Jefferson’s words, ‘ to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
Now it is to ensure that every freely associated and coherent 
group of men in civilised Europe — ^be it organised as a large 
State or a s m a ll — or be it a minority in race or religion — 
should inherit in security that same freedom. 

And in this, surely, the whole progress of Christian 
civilisation, as we have through the centuries been building 
it up, is involved. Since the dawn of history, it could be 
said, m a nkin d has been moving towards this goal. Demon- 
strably here in Europe, since the Dark Ages, we have — 
despite errors and backslidings, due to greed, ambition, 
cowardice, lack of faith, we have consciously striven towards 
it. And now, at the very moment when it seemed that we 
were nearer than ever before to our goal — ^the establishment 
of liberty for all nations, races, and creeds under international 
lat?— suddenly the very principle is blatantly challenged, in 
favour, I say, of a doctrine, the acceptance of which would 
reverse this whole current of history, and would indeed 
destroy the very basis of international and private life : the 
doctrine that Mght is Right. 

A lingering sense of shame, a fading memory, perhaps, 
of a now repudiated civilisation had tended till now to mask 
this devil’s gospel beneath various coats of camouflage. 
For one : resentment against the so-called Diktat of Versailles 
(the deliberate perversions of that admittedly imperfect 
instrument have worn a little thin) ; for another : Germany 
was to be the bulwark against Bolshevism (the paint is (joke 
rubbed off that). We had pseudoscientific nonsense aboot 
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facial purity (it served for the robbery of the Jews, of the 
poor amnfig them as well as the rich, for there are poor Jews, 
though people too often seem to forget it) ; and finally. 
Hitler’s protestations, sometimes that he had no quarrel with 
France, at others of his lifelong admiration for the British 
Empire, and his desire for our friendship — ^no doubt at the 
price of our connivance in his crimes ! Each and every 
assurance, when put to the test, proved to be worthless. 
And we should be traitors if we condoned his crimes ; traitors 
to our country and its future, traitors to our Allies, to our 
fciends, to Europe, to civilisation itself. Promises and 
pretexts — ^they hang in tatters about him. And the damnable 
doctrine of bmte force, as a very gospel, with Hider for its 
prophet, stands there naked and unashamed. 

If this devil’s gospel should triumph, what would be the 
world-wide consequence ? What would be left of civilised 
methods of settling differences ? What already are the conse- 
quences wherever it has momentarily triumphed? I have 
no need to tell you. 

For our part, then, what could we do but accept the 
challenge ? And the weapon of Force being, very naturally, 
force, and in this case indiscriminate force, barbarities at 
which Nature’s barbarians would blush — ^by force we must 
meet it, fighting as cleanly as we can. 

I.et me add this : that — ^much as we execrate war ; dear 
though it must cost us — we are proud to meet the challenge. 
After all, to whom should it be issued, and who should tpegtit 
but we ? Are not the English and the French foremost among 
these people who — ^slowly and past many obstacles, at times 
having to struggle simply to survive — ^have yet earned their 
light to be counted, not subjects of a master, but citizens of a 
States and to enjoy the exercise of an ordered liberty in things 
ma t erial and spiritaal, too ? We have earned those blessings 
(as we hold them to be) and have prospered under them, and 
have asked no better than that other peoples should and 
enjoy them too. And our Allies, the bmve Polish people, 
thtOQgJi a mntury and more when Poland was but a name, 
kept th^ fitith in themselves and their country alive ; and 
it boms in them to-day. And it is for those same blessings 
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and for that same faith that the gallant Finland is righting 
to-day against overwhelming odds to the admiration of the 
whole civilised world. ''Xlien, therefore, this heritage, and 
all that makes life worth living, are threatened with destruc- 
tion, we should be ingrates and cowards if we did not at any 
cost take up the challenge ; and we should deserve our fate 
and the contempt of the world besides. But I say again that 
we are proud and glad to be fighting in this cause — ^for it is 
the cause of Christendom itself ; no less. 

If you want other and far better testimony to this than 
mine, listen to His Holiness the Pope. And, indeed, I wotdd 
recommend everyone to read his recent Encyclical, and not 
once only. He inveighs against *the denid and rejection 
of a universal standard of morality as well for individual and 
social life as for international relations,’ against the pernicious 
errors involved in ‘forgetfulness of the law of human solidarity 
and charity, dictated by our common origin, . . And he 
declares that the nations must learn to observe those ‘ prin- 
ciples of international law which demand respect for corre- 
sponding rights to independence . . . ’ and that ‘ the very 
soul of the juridical relations in force between them is mutual 
trust ; the expectation and conviction that each party will 
respect its plighted word.’ I cannot do justice to such a 
document by quotation. But everyone who reads the whole 
will be left in no doubt where the most revered figure in 
Christendom stands in the matter. 

* ,j^ow please remark that I do fiof go on to ask ‘ What are 
jou going to do about it ? ’ No responsible Englishman has 
been, and I hope none will be, guilty of the impertinence of 
putting such a question. Your position is not ours. What it 
may become is for you alone to judge. What you will do 
now or later depends on the will of your people, and on that 
alone. 

But let me say that what you tk'ak about the matter does 
concern us very deeply. For the good opinion of the in- 
structed American citizen we have a high regard. And I beg 
you, do not think — but being here in Europe I am sure yo« 
do not — I will amend that to ; Do not, as ftr as your influence 
goes, allow it to be thought that this is no more than * just 
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anotliei war.’ ‘ Here are these British and French. We 
helped them out of a mess twenty years ago, and now they’re 
in just such another.’ 

Then there is that ancient legend — am always thinking 
it must be finally exploded when up it pops again — of out 
Machiavellian Foreign Office secretly enginsering conflicts 
to Britain’s advantage ; Gentleman : I have passed my whole 
adult life in the Foreign Office or in touch with it, and I can 
assure you — ^hand on heart — ^that a sillier caricature of the 
facts there could not be. In the first place, of course, the 
Foreign Office does not dictate England’s foreign policy : 
that is the concern of the Foreign Secretary and the Govern- 
ment. In the second place, we are a set of quite hard-working 
civil servants, whose main business it is to collect and sift 
information, sometimes to make suggestions, but for the 
most part to carry out the instructions we receive and, when 
we are sent abroad, to be as pleasant to everybody as they will 
let us be, and to stave off rows if we possibly can. We are 
about as capable of secretly contriving a war as is the black 
cat in the porter’s lodge. In unregenerate moments, indeed, 
I have wished — ^though even so with no ill-purpose — ^that we 
were just a little more like that caricature than we ever 
shall be. 

But, to return to more serious matters, this war — ^believe 
me — is not ‘ just another war.’ History does not so repeat 
itself. Of such great conflagrations, the Napoleonic wars 
were like no others. They registered the end of European 
dynastic quarrels. The Great War of twenty-five years ago 
was like no other. It is early yet to say how history will cata- 
logue it. Not that anything wiU absolve from guilt the men 
who needlessly precipitated it. And this war, certainly, is 
different again; although that great Ambassador, most 
humane and human of men, Walter Page, recognised in 1914, 
and so wrote to Washington, that the doctrine of force was 
implicit in the German contentions and the real root of all the 
trouble. But even the Kaiser — ^who seems now a mild 
enough phenomenon by comparison with his successor — 
even he would not have enunciated such a doctrine explicitly. 
If you object ; ‘ But, coming so dose upon the other, surely 
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the same fectors must be operating in this war, though under 
slightly different forms,’ I answer : Forms may take longer 
to change than the facts they represent. But, under pressure, 
facts may change very swiftly, and more history is crowded 
into a space of ten years than into the leisurely evolution of a 
preceding century. It was so in the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. I think it is proving so now. Within the last twenty 
years the ‘ facts ’ of Europe have radically changed ; economic 
values have altered ; political standards have been debased. 
The simple, plain decencies of life are threatened. Faith in 
civilisation itself is shaken. 

This is not, then, I repeat, ‘ just another war.’ It is not 
dynasties, nor markets, nor the balance of power that ate at 
stake. It is a war of principle. And the issue is a very simple 
one. It is a struggle between right — ^as (to use Lincoln’s 
words) — ‘ as God gives us to see the right ’ ; yes, to us it is 
a simple struggle between right and wrong. And as to where 
the right lies and where the wrong, every citiaen, not only of 
the United States, but of the whole civilised world, may 
properly be asked to make up his mind. 

My contention that the cause for which the Allies are 
fighting absolves the present conflict from the charge of being 
‘ just another war,’ brings to mind another distinction which 
differentiates it firom other wars, namely, the way in which it 
is being fought. It is commonly alluded to as vne drSh de 
sometimes as * a phony war.’ I suppose the reason why 
if is so described is that there has so far been no big battle, that 
there are no heavy casualty lists. But why is that so ? Simply 
and solely because France had the foresight and ingenuity — for 
which every decent and orderly country throughout the world 
owes her a debt of gratitude — to build a chain of impregnable 
fortifications to defend her soil from fresh invasions. In other 
words, the absence so fer of action on land is due to the 
enemy^s knowledge that he can only break through the 
Idaginot Line, if he can break through it at all, at such expen- 
diture of lives and material as to render the attempt a counsel 
of despair. Why, then, if he cannot look for victories by land 
or on the seas on which, except for an occasional raider 
skulking to avoid battle, his surface craft scarody dare vcQtnte 
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— ^why then does he not seek them in the air ? The answer is 
known to all, and to none better then the enemy himself. 

But if it is a truism to say that no two wars are alike in 
character, we have learned at least one lesson from the last 
war — and that is that it is folly to sacrifice thousands of lives 
for the sake of gaining a few yards of ground. Mr. Cham- 
berlain in one of his early speeches said — have forgotten 
his exact words, but they were to this effect — ^the art of war 
is to use decisive forces, at a decisive point, for a decisive 
purpose. The enemy, then, must either wait for us to 
choose our moment, or, if he is to avoid being throttled 
by the ever-tightening grip of the blockade, must seek a 
military victory and free the risk from which he has hitherto 
recoiled. 

When either of those things comes to pass there will be 
no more talk of a ‘ phony war.’ It will become a war more 
grim and ghastly perhaps than any war that has gone before. 
It is for that that we must prepare ourselves. Production 
of war material must go on, as it is doing, at a progressively 
increasing rate. But there must also be spiritual preparation. 
We must be ready to accept sacrifices, greater perhaps than 
we have any idea of. I can tell you that we are ready to 
accept them and that we intend, at whatever cost, to pursue 
this war until we have decisively and finally shown the 
German people — ^by the only means they have left open to 
us — ^that the doctrine of force, the lust of domination, do not 
pay. This will to win through to the end, however arduous 
the process, is as strong in England as in France. It is this 
uns hak able determination that is the mainspring of our unity 
— a unity so complete that we are fighting not as two countries 
but as one — a unity so complete that the clumsy manoeuvres 
o£ the enemy’s propaganda aimed at dividing us can have no 
more effect 4an sea-spray falling on a concrete wall. 

I am not going to talk to you of war aims, except very 
cursorily. The primary war aim, as both Mr. Ghamberlain 
and M. Daladier have more than once said, is to win the war ; 
and when I say ‘ win the war,’ I mean win it, not merely in 
the sense of bringing the enemy to sue for peace in conditions 
which would leave him in possession of his plunder and might 
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;ven enable him to claim that he had not been beaten ; no, 
mean win it in the sense of destroying his military power, 
br it is only in an atmosphere free of fiirther threat that we 
ran hope to give our minds to the task of building a new 
jrder in Europe in which ail States, big and small, can pursue 
their peaceful aims without fear for their national independ- 
ence and libert}', without further threat to all those things 
which Christian men and women hold dear. 

^iTiat form this work of reconstruction ■will take it is too 
early yet to foretell. But at least ■we can say that the new 
order must be raised on wide foundations of co-operation 
and of mutual help. In the benefits accruing from it, all 
nations which are ready to play their part in good faith may 
expect to share. It may be that the agreements concluded 
between the British and French Governments, by which they 
go a long way to pooling their resources, may prove to be the 
first step on the road of a m-ore generalised system of mutual 
help. It is desirable, no doubt, that these, and other, peace 
problems should be quietly studied in qualified quarters, but 
they must not and will not be allowed to distract us from the 
primary objert of winning the war. 

The mere fact, however, that we have thoughts of creating 
a new and better order justifies us in repudiating the theory 
that one •war inevitably sows the seeds of another. This may 
have been true, no doubt it was, of many of the wars of 
history. But it is not true to-day, because we ate fighting 
thfe.war for no selfish a im of any kind. We are fighting it 
to overcome the forces of evil ; we are fighting it, as I said 
before, to save civilisation. W'e shall go forward, then, 
strong in out material and moral armament, confident in the 
justice of our cause, secure in our faith in God and in the 
triumph to come, of tight over wrong. 

We must not be content merely to put back the dock. 
We must not be content to leave avUisation where it "was when 
it was challenged by the demoniac forces now let loose on a 
sufieting Europe. To aim at this, and no more than this, 
would be to sap our own courage, our own resolution. We 
must believe in our own ability to ensure that these forces 
shall never be let loose again ; we must believe that all the 
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sufiFetings still to be borne by millions of mankind ate but the 
foundation of a new and better civilisation. For it is not the 
case tiaat this is ‘ just another war’ ; it is not the case that every 
war sows the seeds of another. We English, you Americans, 
and the French — ^your allies in the past, ours in the present — 
are a living and happy proof to the contrary. 

And that is why — ^to come back to my earlier theme — 
said that whilst we have no right to seek to influence your 
actions, we do ask you to believe, as we believe, that this war 
is no more, no less, than a struggle between right and wrong, 
between light and darkness ; a struggle to save from destmc- 
tion everything that makes it worthwhile to live on this sweet 
ea rth. 'This is why we ask you to bless our cause with your 
sympathy which is more precious to us than perhaps you are 
aware. 
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THE SITUATION 

The Allies are still waiting for Germany to pass from the 
defensive to the offensive. She has been compared with a 
besieged fortress that can be reduced by shortage and, when 
the shortage has weakened her sufficiently and the investing 
forces are strong enough, by assault. Meanwhile they wait 
for her garrison to make sorties against Sweden or the Low 
Countries, or Rumania, sorties of such a formidable kind 
that*they make the Germans seem like the besiegers and the 
AHies the besieged. The initiative, in any case, remains with 
the Germans. 

Let us consider the war m terms of military operations in 
western Europe, for it is in those terms that the Allies prefer 
to think, though a reluctant concern for northern Europe is 
being forced upon them by the Finnish war. 

In the air the Allies have shown a certain qualitative 
superiority, but the Germans still have an immense numerical 
superiority that would make an Allied aerial offensive very 
hajordous. ha any case, the decisive character of the atHitza 
is questionable even when the enemy has an inferior mr force, 
provided he is not hopelessly outclassed as the Poles wene. 
But the moral effect of aerial attack may be coasi d erahte^ even 
if it cannot be decisive. This effect varies &om ooonhty to 
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country, but all who know the German mind and character 
will agree that whereas AUied air raids on German cities 
(even if confined to military targets) would have weakened 
German moral resistance, German raids on British cities 
would have hardened the British people against everything 
short of decisive victory. 

Impregnability is a relative term, but it may be that the 
Westwall (Siegfried Line) is impregnable to direct assault 
by Allied forces. The German North Sea coast is mad e 
invulnerable by fortified islands, long and winding estuaries, 
and shallows. The configuration of the Baltic coast is less 
favourable to the defence, but the Baltic Sea can only be 
reached through narrows that can be made impassable. 
Germany may well appear just as invincible a year hence as 
she appears now if the war is considered only in terms of 
economic pressure and of military operations in the West. 
The German shortage of food and raw material shows litde 
promise of becoming decisive for a long time to come. It 
is not even certain that it will ever be decisive. Rationing is 
severe, though endurable, in Germany (no German goes 
hungry to-day), because she has to reckon with a long war. 
She does not seem to fear a long one. There is no sign that 
German rationing will grow appreciably severer for many 
months to come if she continues to draw supplies from 
territories that extend to the Arctic Ocean and to the Black 
and jEgean Seas. It may even be that if she refrains from 
major military operations and so economises in petrol and 
other material essential to the conduct of war and only 
obtainable from overseas, she will be able to establish an 
adequate, even if frugal, all-round permanent economy on 
that comprehensive territorial basis, especially if she can 
carry out at least a partial reorganisation of Russian industty 
and draws on the Russian output (and there will always be a 
certain leakage through neutral countries). She certainly has 
to restrict her consumption of petrol severely, though expert 
opinion differs as to the amount she has been able to store. 
It may be that she could not maintain an intense general 
aerial offensive for very long. It is therefore in the interest 
of the Allies that tb^ should intensify aerial warfere if only 
to impose a maximum consumption of petrol on Germany. 
She obtains most of her iron ore from noi^em Scandinavia — 
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this, as well as the strategic importance of the Xotw'cgian 
coast, make it impossible for the Allies to ignore events in 
northern Europe. 

The defeat of Germany cannot be brought about by 
revolution. Revolution may help to make defeat irretriev- 
able, as it did in 1918, but it is the consequence, not the cause, 
of defeat itself. Defeat can only be brought about by victory 
on land, on the sea, and in the air, this time, as last time. 
Psychological warfare, including propaganda, can only be 
effective as an accessor} to the operations of the armed forces 
and to the ‘ blockade.* So far. Allied propaganda has been 
most unpromising because it is unrelated to these operations. 
The German people were profoundly apprehensive when 
they went to ■war with Poland lest they should find themselves 
at war -with the Western Powers also, especially with Great 
Britain. It is true that the Allies were unable to give the 
Poles direct effective help. They fulfilled their obligations 
under the Polish Treaty % going to war with Germany, but 
they refrained from extensive aerial attack and so convinced 
the German people that the Allies were not seriously at war. 
This conviction was all the stronger because the Germans had 
felt the transition from peace to war hardly at all, seeing that 
they had lived under warlike atmosphere and a -war economy 
for years, whereas the Allies had passed abruptly from one 
to the other. This conviction was further strengthened by 
British propaganda which explained that the Allies were not 
fighting the * German people.* The ‘German people,’ 
therefore, had little to fear. As for the ‘ Hitlerism ’ which 
the .Allies were resolved to overthrow, its prestige was raised 
considerably. It had not only made itself master of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, but was keeping the Allied forces at 
such a distance that they were unable to engage in anything 
more than a fictitious war. Hitler, in fact, had ‘ got away 
with it * — as usual. And as for the ‘ democracy ’ for which 
the Allies professed to be fighting, it is an abstraction that 
has little, if any, meaning east of Ae Rhine (and perhaps not 
overmuch west of it). Besides, if, contrary to German 
expectation, the Allies are victorious in the field, that sligjht 
change of Government known as ‘ the overthrow Hitkt- 
ism ’ can be accomplished without much difficulty' — ind e^ 
it will, in the event of defeat, come by itself (Hiilec’s 
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coiild stand the collapse of its prestige under defeat even less 
than the regime of the Hohenzollems could stand it in 1918). 
The change would, if anything, be welcome to the ‘ German 
people,* while the ‘ just peace ’ promised by the Allies, and 
the various Utopian war aims proposed by Mr. Attlee and 
others, make it a matter of relative unimportance even if 
Germany does lose the war, seeing that she can count on 
winning the peace. 

The war is felt kss by ordinary people in Germany than 
in France and England. Life in Germany goes on much as 
it did before — ^rationing and other restrictions are nothing 
new. Only the black-out is new, and it is mainly over the 
black-out that there is grumbling in Germany. In this 
country the war has transformed everyday life even if the 
sacrifice in material comfort is still a very small one. For the 
Germans the war is but the prolongation of a state that, 
although abnormal, had begun to seem normal years ago, a 
prolongation which has, in German eyes, been brought about 
not by Hitler but by the British plutocracy which used the 
Polish campaign as an occasion to stir up general warfare 
against its most dreaded political and commercial rival, 
Germany, in the confident hope that this rival would be 
destroyed by the effort and sacrifices of countries other than 
Great Britain, of France above all. That this view is a 
mistaken one is beside the point. The point is that British 
propaganda has, on the whole, helped to strengthen rather 
than weaken the spirit of resistance in Germany (German 
propaganda can have had litde effect in England so far-^it 
has almost certainly had more in France — but it is, never- 
theless, much more skilful than British propaganda in 
Germany, as comparisons between the broadcasts in English 
ficom German stations and the broadcasts in German from the 
B.B.C. show very plainly). 

The psychological situation is of greater importance in 
Germany than in other countries. This was evident in the 
last war. The Germans lived on official optimism which 
was made easy by their prodigious victories in the field. 
They live on a kind of subdued optimism now. If they are 
pessimistic it is because they see no end to restrictions and 
discomfort and not because they anticipate a disastrous defeat. 
The Germans welcome victories with an exuberance that 
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draws heavily on their nervous capital, while reverses fill 
them with a despondency that exacts as hea\”j’ a wastage of that 
same capital. The English tend to take victories for granted 
and are not particularly surprised if their generals suffer 
defeat. They tend to repudiate official optimism — ^the 
Germans demand it. The lies told by Hitler, Goebbels and 
Goering are not mere impositions ; they are, very largely, a 
response to the public craving for hojse. That craving could, 
perhaps, be stilled by lies less impudent, but those told by 
Hitler and Goering, more than by the other German leaders, 
have a certain popular appeal. Goebbels is not so competent 
a liar. His wnrds are not believed as Hitler’s and Goering’s 
words are believed, although he is not any more mendacious. 
Hitler is believed because his demagogic cunning is enormous 
and because even if what he says at the moment may be 
untrue, or seem to be untrue, events will prove it true (that 
Hitler is ‘ always right ’ and that he * always gets away with 
it ’ is a very common assumption, even amongst those 
Germans Virho dislike him). 

About the fighting qualities of the Germans there can be 
no doubt. Their strength lies in their physical courage. 
Their ultimate weakness in their lack of moral courage. 
There is no reason to believe that German prowess has 
deteriorated and that the spirit of the German army in the 
present war is at all inferior to the spirit of the German 
Imperial army in the last war. There are millions of youthful 
(^rmans to-day who would gladly die for Hitler. Never- 
theless, the Germans take reverses badly — not in the field, 
but at home, whereas the English can stand defeat on defeat, 
at home as well as in the field. What they do not stand as 
well as the Germans is boredom and inactivity, so that an 
eventless war is more likely to have a demoralising effect in 
England than in Germany. The working of even the best 
propaganda is slow and Allied propaganda could not have 
achieved much in four months of war. But it could have 
deq>ened the forebodings that gnawed at so many German 
hearts, it could have conveyed the sense that the initiative 
would not always remain in Hitler’s bands, and that the 
supposedly all-powerful German ait force was not ajOr 
powerfid, that the war rnight be a IcMQg one, but that the 
it is the rc3ore calamitous it wiU be for the GernausSt 
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propaganda in Germany is too much like the talk of nice 
people to nice people who wish one another no ill. It may 
well be that the broadcasts in German from the B.B.C. are 
liked by many German listeners — ^what is wrong with them 
is that they are not disliked sufficiently. What is lacking in 
English propaganda, and is essential if it is to have any effect 
in Germany, is the menacing tone or undertone. It also lacks 
what is so conspicuously present in German propaganda, 
namely, cunning (‘ Lord Haw-Haw ’ is much more cunning 
than his many English listeners appear to imagine). 

The view that the deadlock in the West is permanent and 
that the war can only be won by economic pressure, by 
propaganda, and perhaps by an aerial offensive which could 
hardly be rmdertaken before the end of nest year, has 
engendered a good deal of pessimism with regard to the 
ultimate outcome (a pessimism found side by side with an 
equally unjustified optimism based on the belief that ‘ Hitler 
is cornered ’ and that the war will ‘ fizzle out ’). So high an 
authority as Captain LiddeU Hart — ^who is a patriot as well as 
an espert — ^has proposed (in the Sunday Express of December 
loth) that the Allies should declare that they are ‘ renouncing 
military assault as a means of curing aggression.’ If we 
understand him correctly. Captain Liddell Hart is of opinion 
that the deadlock in the West leaves the Allies with no 
alternative to a negotiated peace. 

We do not share this view. We are convinced that the 
Allies can win the war — and win it decisively. Indeed, we 
venture to assert that if the Allies make a military and indus- 
trial effort comparable with the one made by the Germans 
and if they show but half the initiative Hitler has shown, they 
cannot conceivably fail to win the war — and win it in less 
than half the time it took them to win the last war. 

A victory that is not decisive will not be a victory — or 
will not remain one. A negotiated peace, or a peace based 
on compromise, wdll not remain a peace and will become a 
German victory. To win the war it is not enough to ‘ over- 
throw Hitlerism.’ The war cannot be won unless Germany’s 
armed might is destroyed. If Germany sues for peace, she 
will do so on condition that her armed might be preserved — 
indeed, it will be her Officer Corps that will sue for peace so 
as to save itself because of its conviction that the Officer Corps 
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is Germany. If that condition is conceded by the Allies then 
their victory will be in vain. ‘ Hitlerism ’ without the army 
is nothing. But the army without ‘ Hitlerism ’ will be 
more dangerous than ‘Hitlerism’ without the army. If 
the peace is to be won as well as the war, if the Allies are not 
to lose by negotiation what they have achieved on land, on 
the sea, and in the air, and by economic pressure, then the 
terms of peace must be dictated. And the terms must be such 
that Germany’s armed might remain broken for ever, so — 
and only so — ^giving the Allies permanent security and liberat- 
ing the nations of Europe (the Germans included) from the 
menace of conquest, spoliation and oppression. 

Anything less than this may bring peace, but peace wiU 
then be no more than a tmce which Germany will use to 
prepare for the Third World War. And that war she will 
win, for neither France nor Great Britain will again, within 
a period of only a few years, go through the whole process of 
industrial and military mobilisation and once more make the 
effort and sacrifice they are now making. The Germans, 
however, will. 

If the Allies win the war, the future historian may hold 
that Russia helped to win it. The German-Russian coalition 
may turn out to have been Hitler’s greatest mistake — ^provided 
the Allies exploit the many opportunities it will offer. The 
skill and valour of the Firms have stirred the civilised world 
and have given new courage to many a threatened nation. 
But the Finns have done more than set an example. Had they 
failed, the Russians would have been at Narvik in the northern 
Atlantic by now and the German-Russian coalition would 
have been master of northern Europe. It would then have 
prepared to strike at Allied maritime communications from 
the north-east. The Finnish war has not only awakened the 
Allies to that danger, it holds out the prospect that the Allies 
and not the German-Russian coalition will be established in 
northern Europe and deny Germany access to the northern 
Atlantic, threaten to cutoffher supplies of Swedish itonore, and 
harass her Baltic communications (the importance of Swedish 
ore to Germany is generally overrated — as is shown by Mr. 
Gerard de Geer, in the current issue of L# Nord— hat it is con- 
siderable, nevertheless). It will, therefore, be a major disa^xt 
if Allied help to Finland is inadequate or arrives too late. 
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We touched on these possibilities in the January number 
of tiie Nmeteenth Century and After, and do so again because 
they are becoming less speculative than they seemed to be 
then. And what is true of northern Europe is true of south- 
eastern Europe, though with the difference that the situation 
is not maturing as rapidly in the south-east as in the north and 
that it will require action of a more comprehensive kind on 
the part of the Allies. Apart from the specific importance of 
northern and south-eastern Europe, it is, as we tried to show 
last month, generally true that the longer Germany’s lines of 
communication are and the vaster the territories she has to 
hold down, the better for the Allies, seeing that the enemy will 
be more exposed to aerial attack and to the pressure of sea- 
power — always provided that the Allies maintain a constant 
offensive and initiative. Germany in control of northern and 
south-eastern Europe will win the war. Germany excluded 
from northern and south-eastern Europe cannot win it. The 
Allies, solidly established in northern and south-eastern 
Europe, will win it quickly and decisively. 

The war is paradoxical in so far as Germany’s military 
strength is shown to be greater than her economic strength. 
The more she is compelled to fight on land, on the sea, and 
in the air, the more rapid and cer t ai n will be her defeat. It is 
true that her military power is immense and that, if she take 
the offensive, as she may do soon, that offensive will try the 
endurance of the Allies — of their armed forces as well as of 
their civilian populations — ^to the utmost. But Germany will 
be more dangerous if she does not take the offensive but„‘ csafls 
the war off,’ so to speak, and consolidates and extends her 
conquests and her political and economic influence by ‘ peace- 
ful ’ means — that is to say, by every kind of concession that 
will not impair her ultimate armed might, and by every form 
of pressure short of actual warfare. She would then exploit 
the tedium of a war that would be eventless, and therefore 
appear to be meaningless, if the Allies remain on the defen- 
sive; she would turn neutral statesmanship and opinion 
against her enemies, especially against Great Britain, the 
* blockading Power.’ The fear of rising prices, of declining 
trade, of social upheaval everywhere, divorced from the sense 
of combat and the prospect of decisive victory, would create 
a powerful movement for peace both at home and in the 
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world at large, a movement which, sponsored perhaps by 
transatlantic statesmanship, might lead to negotiations and to 
a settlement that would appear all the more acceptable if it 
were to provide for the renewed independence of Poland, of 
Czechoslovakia, and even of Austria. The settlement would 
be a sham nevertheless, for the independence of these coun- 
tries, be it ever so plausibly guaranteed on paper, will remain 
unreal as long as the armed might of Germany remains 
unbroken. As long as that might is preserved (and for the 
Germans such a peace would have no other purpose than its 
preservation), there can be no such thing as genuine and last- 
ing independence for the central and eastern European nations 
and no security for the Allies. Such a peace would be but the 
transition from the Second World War to the Third. And 
the Third World War would make Germany master of 
Europe — and perhaps of the world. 

To win the war rapidly and decisively three things are 
needed — a maximum industrial effort, a maximum military 
effort, and a maximum initiative. There is a dangerous ten- 
dency — ^in this country rather than in France, and in high 
places rather than in low — ^to hold the opposite view, namely, 
that there must be a minimum industrid effort, which would 
mean a TniniTnum military effort, and a minimum initiative, 
even if the war lasts a few years longer in consequence. This 
tendency is encouraged by the belief, which we regard as 
wholly mistaken, that Germany is vulnerable to economic 
pressure and invulnerable to military assault. What makes 
this ■belief seem attractive is that if it were to become the 
policy of the Allies, that policy would hold out the prospect 
that finandd instability and the dislocation of trade will not 
be excessive in the post-vrax period and there will be no 
sudden outbreak of peace followed by social upheavaL Those 
who hold this view would perpetuate a condition that is 
neither peace nor war, or, given the continuation of a formal 
state of war, a condition that approximates as closely as 
possible to a state of peace. 

This view seems to us defeatist, in any case, but also 
foolish, for nothing would be more likely to brmg on sodal 
upheaval, at least in England, than a long-drawn meanir^ess 
war, which would impose great material sacrifice even if the 
war were waged with minimum intensity. Besides, the 
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reality of the defeat would very soon be made manifest by 
the renewed demands and menaces of the Germans, who 
would lose no time in re-establishing their hold over the 
supposedly liberated countries and in preparing for the 
renewal of hostilities. 

There will always be some defeatism in every country at 
war, but most of the defeatism existing in this country could 
have been averted — and can still be dispelled — ^by that poli- 
tical guidance which is lacking. The Russians have to be 
driven, the Germans led. The English will not be driven, 
they are not dependent on leadership, but they must have 
some guidance. The fault lies with the Government, with 
the heads of the political parties, and with the B.B.C. (the 
failure of the latter to provide explanatory and inspiriting 
guidance is lamentable). The essential war aim of the Allied 
Powers is that Germany shall be defeated and that the peace 
shall be such as to make it impossible for her to wage another 
war. To announce war aims beyond this would be difficult, 
unnecessary and perhaps harmful. But what is necessary is 
that the public should be deeply and dearly convinced that 
this aim must be achieved, and passionately determined that 
it shall be achieved. The public will never be suffidently 
convinced and determined if they have no clear perception 

this aim must be achieved. The English are, on the whole, 
determined that German aggression must stop, just as the 
French ate convinced faut sn fimr. But the fearful con- 
sequences of failure to achieve the essential war aim are not 
imderstood with suffident dearness, although the pubHc'as 
a whole is nearer to understanding them than the defeatists 
and the pacifists. 

It cannot be said that defeatism has eaten into the heart of 
the Allied nations. But it is widespread, even if it does not 
go deep. It crystallises around the Fasdst and Gjmmunist 
parties. The latter is gathering strength from general 
pacifism and is becoming a pronounced ‘ Peace Party ’ with- 
out any prejudice to its pro-Russian bias (it openly supports 
Russia in the war against Finland). The pacifism which is a 
kind of semi-defeatism permeates the B.B.C. and has a con- 
siderable following amongst the clergy, amongst men of 
letters, and in die universities. 

For the defeatism and pacifism that are so vddespread in 
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some of the universities the undergraduates arc, perhaps, less 
to blame than their spiritual teachers (not necessarily their 
professors) who have been corrupting them with every form 
of political sentimentalism for the last twenty years — these 
twenty years have been a sort of national ‘ silly season ’ as 
far as politics are concerned. .iVmongst men of letters 
to-day there is vcr\’ little understanding of the simplest 
issues in foreign affairs. XN'riters with a considerable follow- 
ing like H. G. W ells, Bernard Shaw, Harold Laski, Norman 
Angel, Julian Huxley, Lancelot Hogben, Yeats Brown, Dean 
Inge and Middleton Murr}' do not appear to have any percep- 
tion of what the crisis that has culminated in the war is about 
or of its true nature. It is an outrage that Mr. Middleton 
Murry, who was selected by the B.B.C. to give a series of 
talks under the heading of ‘ Europe in Travail,' should address 
undergraduates as follows : 

This is a war of ‘ self-preservation.’ But who and what is 
the self that is to be preserved ? In the last resort, nothing but our 
imperial power. Why is that worth preserving ? I see no reason 
at all. 

These words are defeatist. They are also untrue (they 
occur in the current issue of Kingdom Come, which calls itself 
* the Magazine of War-time Oxford ’). 

According to Mr. Middleton Murry, it would seem that 
England is not worth preserving from the abominations that 
are being committed daily in Poland and Bohemia (and, for 
liut matter, in Germany). There is no reason at all for sup- 
posing that if the Germans were to w'in the vrar they would 
treat the English any better than they are treating the Czechs 
and Poles (or their own broken ‘ Opposition ’). Indeed, the 
likelihood is that they would treat them even mote brutally. 

All that has been published about the German concentra- 
tion camps is but a fraction of the truth — the worst is 
constantly omitted because it is simply unprintable. The 
stomach is turned, no less than the heart, by the fearful things 
that are being done under German rule. The defeat of the 
Allies will mean inconceivable horror and misery, the utter 
destruction of all their happiness, well-being and ffesdomu 
This is being demonstrated before our eyes to-day by eroiti 
in Poland and Bohemia (the Czechs did not even resist the 
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Germans but were ‘ peacefully ’ conquered as the result of 
* peaceful ’ negotiation). Are Mr. Middleton Murry and the 
undergraduates who read him unaware of what has happened 
at two of the oldest universities in Europe ? Has Oxford no 
fellow-feeling for Cracow and Prague ? The wrong done at 
Cracow is fearful enough, but nothing that has happened in 
any European seat of learning for generations is comparable 
with what has just happened at the University of Prague, 
where hundreds of students, many of them mere boys and 
grls, were done to death or maltreated with every beastliness 
and cruelty, some of them being left to lie dazed or uncon- 
scious from kicks and blows amid the blood and vomit that 
marked the scene of previous abominations. That there 
should be any indifference to such things amongst the under- 
graduates of any English university is shameful. It is also 
stupid to the last degree, for even if a narrow heart rule out 
any sympathy with fellow-creatures, even if a mean spirit 
regard the greatness and the civilisation of France and England 
as nothing at all, it should nevertheless be clear that the fate 
of the murdered and horribly maltreated students of Prague 
will be that of English students if Germany wms the war. 

Far too little is being said and written about the terrible 
massacres and deportations, the hunger, ruin, and the misery 
that are being inflicted on Poland by her conquerors. These 
things are the realities of the war, though some people find 
the war * boring.’ It is to the eternal dishonour of the B.B.C. 
that it has evaded almost all mention of these realities wlfich 
will go down into history and stamp our age as one of th6 
most barbarous that ever Was. 

The war is, unhappily, not at all ‘ boring,’ even if its worst 
abominations have not visited western Europe as yet. It is, 
even now, an epic of superiiuman magnitude. Its hardships 
and its horrors transcend the powers of the human imagina- 
tion. The public can stand tie truth if it is presented in a 
sober manner and with a due sense of proportion. The 
Grovemment did not hesitate to publish an official account 
of the treatment of prisoners in German concentration camps 
(rightly or wrongly omitting the cruder details). It should 
authorise the issue of a sober, detailed record of the things 
that are being done in conquered Poland and Bohemia to-day 
— so that the English people may know, why the defeat of 
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Germany must be rapid and final, above all final. I'hc 
defeatists and pacifists would be reduced to a small remnant, 
many of our most distinguished men of letters would be 
shamed into silence, and the ‘ home front ' would be 
strengthened if these truths were made more public. 

The combined material and spiritual resources of the 
-Vllied Powers are far greater than those of the enemy. 
Germany has not a real friend in the world (nor has Russia). 
All neutral nations and nearly all neutral governments want 
an Allied victory. And, whereas no Englishman or French- 
men, except a few traitors, desire the defeat of their own 
countries, there are many thousands of Germans who, 
without being traitors, do not wish their own countrt" to win. 

After the war there will be a new European order. 
Whether it will be a good one or a bad one cannot be fore- 
seen. Europe has no innate principle of order and there can 
be none that is not safeguarded by the armed preponderance 
of one or two Great Powers. If the nations have to choose 
between the armed preponderance of the Anglo-French 
alliance and of the German-Russian coalition, there is no doubt 
at all that they would choose the former ; indeed, the mere 
prospect of the latter is a prospect of min and desolation to 
ail. A German victory would mean world-wide mourning — 
an Allied victory world-wide rejoicing. All this being so, the 
defeat of the iUlies is inconceivable unless it come by their 
own fault. It is not certain that the Allies will win the war. 
But ^hat they can win it is quite certain. 


The Eoitor. 
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HOW ARE WE TO WIN THE WAR? 

This is a question that is ftequently on our lips. It is not 
by any means one that can be answered easily, or even briefly, 
for quite a multitude of considerations enter into the solution 
of the vital problem. 

Even in discussing its purely military side there are a 
great number of considerations, many of them contradictory, 
whidi have to be sorted out, put in their proper places and 
balanced up, before any final conclusions or decisions can be 
arrived at. One thing, however, is certain, that the correct 
military solution cannot be reached by the glib use of strate- 
gical phrases, nor by a pedantic adherence to any one theory, 
however sound it may be in a certain set of circumstances. 
Maxims, even when they have the authority of the great 
Masters of the Art of War, are not of themselves sufflcient to 
ensure the wise or the successful conduct of a campaign. 

This depends on a study of war and a knowledge of its 
various and varying principles as a foundation, and then 
(these qualities being by far the most important) on a clear 
mind and a practical common sense, inspired and supported 
by a courageous, intrepid heart and firm, resolute character. 
When these latter qualifications are united in one man, they 
are usually summed up by saying he has genius. 

But on analysis it is the qualities of practical co mm on 
sense and a valiant soul which are the real claims to greatness. 

Field-Marshal Mannefheim has established by his success- 
ful operation against vastly larger numbers a more solid 
daim to military genius and greatness than any commander 
for more than a century. Yet his dispositions have been 
merely based on practit^ common sense and on using the 
means to hand, supported and iuspired throughout by 
courage and an energetic spirit. 

He has not been misled by the half-baked use of such 
phrases as ‘ concentration on the dedsive point,’ ‘first things 
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first for he has fought his opponents on at least four points, 
separated from each other bv 100 to 150 miles. Nor has he 
been misled by the theories of some of our modern military 
historians into believing that ‘ decisive victory of the battle- 
field is a mirage,’ for he has won great victories on more than 
one field. Neither has he given any support to another 
modem theory, that the attack is doomed to failure and the 
defence is the only method which can be relied on to achieve 
success, for his offensive operations against superior numbers, 
and, what is more illuminating, against superior armament, 
have been most striking. 

The fact is that the conduct of successful war cannot be 
based on principles and maxims, for every one of these depends 
on circumstances. The circumstances being very different 
in each case, maxims which are quite sound in themselves in 
one set of circumstances are the worst possible guides in 
another set. 

To lay down maxims which must never be departed from 
is the hall-mark of the pedant and the narrow mind. 

So when we come to look at the broad, general outlines 
of our problem in this war it is important to avoid the use of 
strategical maxims, and to look at them with a dear conception 
of the practical difficulties to be overcome, the common-sense 
use of the means at our hand, based on and inspired always 
by a courageous heart and a resolute, energetic wiU. 

The war can be won; but it will only be won if the 
prol^Iem is dealt with in the above way. 

* .Quring the first week of the war I had to write on quite 
another subject to an offidal, but ended up my letter by 
pointing out that our strategical problem was a difficult one, 
because Hitler, having locked his front in the West, was free 
to trample over Eastern Europe mote or less undisturbed. 
I received this thoughtless, ind^ stupid, reply : ‘ The future 
is in the lap of the gods ; and anyhow, the people are in great 
heart ’ 1 

The future was not in the lap of the gods, but in the hands 
of responsible men in the Government of either side, and the 
fact that the people were confident only affected the solution 
of the difficult and a>mplex problem before us to the extent 
that the country could be relied on to make the necessary 
sacrifices which the war demanded. 
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The wat will not be won if the problem of winning it is 
dealt with ia the spirit displayed by my correspondent, which, 
unfortunately, is not entirely uncommon. 

The problem must be seriously studied and the correct 
decisions taken with a resolute will and at the right moments. 

To be ‘ too late ’ in deciding and acting can be quite as 
fatal as acting without due consideration. 

However, before we go into the question of the possible 
operations on land, it is as well to consider some of the other 
factors, all of which play important parts in the struggle, and 
in their separate spheres and their cumulative effects are going 
to profoundly influence — ^in fact are influencing — ^the final 
decision. These factors are Sea Power, Air Power, political 
actions and motives, financial and economic resources and 
methods. 

Of these Sea and Air Power are playing a very great part. 
Although Hitler’s principal arm is his army, the overwhelming 
strength of which he never tired of using as a threat, it is 
this arm which so far he has not been able to bring into action ; 
and the war so fiir is a sea and naval war, which fact is of 
immense advantage to Britain and France, for it is here that 
the Allies ate strongest and the Germans weakest. 

For the inability of the German High Command to make 
use of their principal arm we have to thank the French. By 
building their powerful line of defences in time, equipping it 
with every modem accessory, and providing a fully trained 
army to hold it, France has closed the door in the German 
face quite as much as, if not more so than, the Siegfried Mne 
may lock the door, for the time being, in ours. Although the 
existence and strength of the Maginot Line was well known 
to die German High Command before the war broke out, 
they had no thought-out plan, studied and prepared, to deal 
with the problem, ready to put into instant execution when 
war was dedared. They have been forced to look at the 
French and British armies and to think what they can do 
now. Instead of having a dear-cut plan and seizing the 
initiative as they have always done in every previous campaign, 
wherein has lain their strength and to a great extent the 
secret of their suaress, they are forced into the position of 
mere opportunists — ^hoping that something will turn up to 
enable them to use their very large siirplus of troops, or 
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seeking to create an opportunity for their use. Such an 
attitude has its dangers for the Allies, and we will turn to 
these later w'hen we come to the question of the war on land ; 
but the lack of a plan for the immediate and full use of their 
army is not only something new in German military histon', 
but it is a weakness which seems to show that Hitler and the 
High Command never believed that France and Britain would 
go to the length of war, and have met with a vert' unpleasant 
surprise in consequence. 

At sea the aeroplane has brought a new weapon besides 
the ships of the Navy into play. From the very commence- 
ment of the war our Air Service took its place in sea warfare 
by successfully bombing ships of the German Navy lying in 
Wilhelmshaven. That gallant act of initiative was far more 
valuable in its moral effect on the Germans than the material 
damage it may have done to the German ships. It at once 
opened their eyes to the danger from the air to which they 
were now exposed and which only their weak and defenceless 
victims had so far experienced ; but it also caused them to wake 
up to the fact that they were not dealing with a poor decadent 
race, but a race which was still amply endowed with the spirit 
of daring courage and vital energy. Since then our ships, 
both of the Navy and Merchant Service, in co-operation with 
our Air Service, have been carrying on a successful war of 
elimination against the German submarines, mines and raiders. 
This kind of guerrilla warfare at sea received a most encourag- 
ing «timulus by the splendid victory of out small cruisers over 
the i pocket battlesMp * Graf Spee. Here again the moral 
gains far outweigh the material ones, great as were the latter. 

In the economic and commercial field much is being done 
to undermine the structure of the Nazi State, and, though much 
remains to be done, it is satisfactory to note that the business 
world is fully aware of its importance and are bringing their 
brains and influence to bear on helping the Government to 
still further improve our methods. Tlic Prime Minister in 
his speech at the Mansion House emphasised this side of the 
war and warned us that we must be prepared for further 
sacrifices. He need have no fear — the people of this country 
will meet all the calls he makes cheerfully for the great canas 
of winning the war. 

It must be recognised, however, that neither the Modca^ 
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by sea nor the effects of our economic war will by themselves 
win the war. Germany, though her people will suffer great 
hardships, and there will be an increasing difficulty in pro- 
ducing aU the articles required for her home and export 
trade, restricted as it is, as well as for her requirements in war 
material, has open to her sources of supply in the surrounding 
countries and from Russia which will enable her to carry on 
for quite a time. 

■'^at the naval and economic warfare of the Allies is 
doing, however, is to undermine and weaken the powerful 
dam provided by the German army which bars the entry into 
Germany and the toad to victory. In time serious fissures 
will become evident in the foundation of the dam, but it will 
not collapse and break down until pressure is applied to it, 
until it receives a good push. To give that push is the task 
of the British and French armies, in collaboration wherever 
possible with the a rmi es of any of Germany’s neighbours who 
are attacked and to whose support and rescue we should not 
hesitate to go. 

If to say that Hitler has bolted and barred his front door 
in the West is a simple and accurate simile, then it can be 
said that it is sound strategy or common sense — which is 
much the same thing — ^for the Allies to seek an entry into the 
house through one of the side or back doors. 

But this can only be done with the consent of one 
or, better stiU, several of Germany’s neighbours. Such a 
contingency, however, can hardly arise unless Germany’s 
own actions threaten their independence, or unless, ^e 
realisation that our war is their war, that their future existence 
is absolutely dependent on the victory of the Democracies, 
and that the burden of war is no longer tolerable, is so strongly 
borne home to them that they decide, singly or en masse, to 
take up arms for the cause of freedom and security. Then we 
shall see once more a great crusade inspired by the noblest 
motives — a war of liberation, such as that against Napoleon 
from 1812 to 1814. This war of liberation, however, will be 
against a tyranny which for ruthless thoroughness, for cruelty 
and brutality, far exceeds anything which that great man was 
ever guilty of. 

For the moment, therefore, any military operations by 
the Allied armies can be left for the future, and the war 
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becomes one of statesmanship and diplomac)'', supported, 
however, by energetic military preparation and increase of 
our military and air forces. 

In this diplomatic field our greatest asset is the moral 
standard ■which Mr. Chamberlain unfurled w’hen he declared 
war — that we were fighting to ensure the independence of the 
small nations. To flinch from upholding that standard, 
whatever the risk or however great the effort which it may 
call for, would not only be pusillanimous, but it would be 
foolish, for it is by such weakness and timidity that we lose 
valuable allies whose adherence to our cause is of incalculable 
importance, and whose destruction by the enemy would bring 
him great advantage in the influential and material field. 

Shall we now look at the purely military problem? 
Unless Hitler is content merely to hold the Western wall and 
do nothing with his great army, hoping that the Allies will 
be defeated by economic causes, then the courses open to 
him seem to be four. An invasion of Holland and Belgium, 
an invasion of Scandinavia, to be preceded by the invasion of 
Denmark, or an invasion south-eastwards towards Hungary 
and Rumania, which, if successful, would aim still further at 
the Dardanelles and the Mediterranean. Finally, there is a 
possibility of an attack in great force on the Maginot Line, 
which would a im at the destruction of the French and British 
armies. 

Of these, I cannot be brought to believe in the possibility 
of the last ; and I have the greatest doubts of Hitler deciding 
to*temain quiescent behind the Western wall, for the double 
reason that it would be contrary to the dictates of his own 
hysterical nature, and that his internal political position would 
probably demand some fresh display of acti-vity and power. 

It is possible that the attack on Scandinavia has been 
postponed or even abandoned owing to the brilliant successes 
of the Finnish armies. But if the Russians had reached, or 
ever do reach, the frontiers of Sweden and Norway, then it is 
highly probable that this threat •will be carried out. Germany 
would not wish to see Russia in control of all Scandinavia. 
It is more probable that these two robber Powers have already 
made a military alliance, one of the objects of which is to 
divide up Scandinavia between them, Russia taking ifac 
northern and Germany the southern half. 
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If there is any foundation for this supposition, then -war 
with Russia is certain, for not only have we declared that we 
stand against aggression an3rwhere, but it is inconceivable 
that France and England could see the whole of Scandinavia 
fall into the hands of Russia and Germany. 

That being the case, one may well ask why we do not at 
once grasp the nettle, face the danger, if danger there is, and 
rescue FMand while there is yet time. 

I cannot answer that question with any satisfaction to 
my own judgment, but these are not the moments for hesita- 
tion. We cannot speak with two voices, or call to the 
noblest efforts and sacrifices on the one hand while we limit 
our efforts under the guise of prudence on the other. 

Nor is the effort required of us a great one. Russia can 
do little or nothing against France or England, and the latter 
have only to send a small naval squadron to the Arctic seas 
to clear the northern flanks of the Finns and to close Murmansk, 
which is being used as a harbour of refuge for German raiders 
and submarines. The advantages would not be limited to 
those of a military nature, for the political and moral reactions 
in neutral countries, especially Italy, would be most important 
and favourable. 

The case of Finland is the first illustration of the course 
the war may possibly follow. The next attack may fall on the 
Low Countries, or it may be carried out in co-operation with 
Russia towards the Danube and the Black Sea. 

Every small neighbour of Germany at present neutrd 
is in danger. They may be attacked separately or two"or 
more may be attacked simultaneously. But that they will be 
attacked before next autumn is almost a certainty. 

These possibilities have a great bearing on our conduct of 
mflitar y operations. In discussing this problem we find the 
French and British armies serenely entrenched and facing a 
comparatively short line in proportion to the numbers 
engaged, a line which is equally strongly entrenched by the 
enemy. 

An attack on that line partakes of the nature of siege 
operations against a fortress. It is well understood that an 
attack on a well-defended fortress is to be avoided if possible, 
for it has always been a very costly operation. It is wise and 
sound strategy to avoid the fortress — ^if possible, to turn it. 
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to attack elsewhere. But circumstances may be such that 
the fortress has to be attacked and taken. The siege opera- 
tions before the final assault would then entail much prepara- 
tion — ^the accumulation of stores, heat*y guns and ammunition, 
the approach, and slowly working forv^'ard, the capture of 
one outtcork, one bastion at a time. A great deal of time 
will be involved. 

But there is no new principle involved in ail this, though 
some military writers have endeavoured to lav down a new’ 
theory of war from the special circumstances of the last war. 
What has changed is that the fronts are much greater, the 
numbers far larger, the fire power, not only of the defence, 
but of the attack, considerably more formidable. The 
extended front, heavily entrenched, has taken the place of the 
isolated fortress. 

As the fortress could be taken a century ago, so the 
defended line can be broken to-day. But in each case attacks 
will only be successful if the preparations ate complete, the 
material and numbers adequate, and the defenders morally 
and physically weakened. 

An old litin adage on the condua of war is as true as 
ever. I will not put it in Latin, for that is somewhat shaky, 
but translated into English it is, ‘ Not the walls, but the men, 
are the defences of the city.’ 

In certain circumstances the German defence can be 
broken through, if their forces are reduced by being employed 
elsewhere, if Aeir morale is undermined by discontent, 
disappointment, shortage of food and supplies. We have 
only to shake ourselves free of maxims and phrases and look 
at the fects — ^to see how in August, 1918, after the costly ruin 
of their last hopes, due, I may be allowed to say, principally 
to the fighting of my own gallant army in March, the same 
trenches which had held us up for nearly four years were 
broken through in a day and advances were made by British 
troops on fronts so thinl y extended that they could not have 
hoped to cross 100 yards of No Man’s Land in 1917 ; and the 
German front was penetrated to a depth of ten miles. 

Truly, Napoleon was right when he said that the moral 
was to the physical as three is to one. 

The German defences in the West can be broken if there 
is no other course open, and we may be sure that the problem 
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is being studied and prepared for by General Gamelin and the 
StaflF of French G.Q.G. 

But that does not mean that the attack on this, so to speak, 
fortress is the strategy to be pursued. 

Attacks on the Siegfried Line on any grand scale should 
be avoided, for the present anyhow, and a side door must, if 
possible, be sought round the flanks of the German front. 

This is a subject for our diplomatic activities, and depends 
also to some extent on what action Hitler decides to take. E 
he launches an attack on the independence of any State, it 
must be our policy and our firm resolve to send effective 
support in ships, aeroplanes and soldiers to that State. The 
word * effective ’ means that the support must be sufficient and 
also in time. It is the business of our military authorities to 
have that support ready. 

Wherever the German army puts a foot across the 
frontier of a neighbour, there must be a British or, better still, 
an Allied army to meet it and defeat it. However great the 
effort, it must be resolutely made. To fail one neutral will be 
to lose the support of all. AU these forces, sent to Scandinavia, 
to Holland, or into the Balkans, may be detachments, but 
they will be detachments which call out larger detachments 
from the Germans. At the same time the moral advantages 
and gains to be won by meeting every Ge rman undertaking 
and defeating it, on the German people and on the German 
army, will be tremendous. Such defeats in every field which 
the German action may offer us may weU open even thejront 
door on the West for us. It is certain that every check, 
repulse and defeat which the German forces meet with will 
have serious repercussions inside Germany. A measure of the 
importance of these repercussions may be judged more or less 
accurately by observing the effect on Russia of the defeats of 
their much-vaunted mechanised armies in Finland. 

If Hitler decides on the improbable and confines his great 
army to inactivity inside the boundaries of Germany, then 
this siege of the fortress will have to be xmdertaken. But if 
the operations are conducted with adequate means and 
methods there is every reason to believe that the fortress will 
fall. 


Hubert Gough. 
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In time and space, the scene of nineteenth-century European 
history lay between Vienna and Versailles : the century 
opened in 1815 and closed in 1919, and Europe extended 
from the Channel ports to the western frontiers of Russia and 
Turkey. Great Britain and Russia were in Europe but not of 
Europe, and between 1815 and 1914 actively intervened in 
European conflicts only when Turkey was concerned, an 
Asiatic Power which in the Eastern Mediterranean held the 
key position between three continents. 

European interests and entanglements have defeated the 
extra-European expansion of the Continental nations. The 
nations which stand at the two ends of the European chain — 
England, Spain and Portugal, and Russia — ^have given their 
languages to the ‘ white naan’s lands ’ outside Europe and have 
built up empires and supplied most of their population, while 
those in the centre, or facing inland seas, exhausted their 
strength in contests over strips of land on the smallest and 
most densely populated of continents. Spain, having turned 
her face to Europe, lost the oceans over the Mediterranean, 
and* by 1815 had ceased to count even in European affairs ; 
and so had Sweden, having during the preceding two cen- 
turies contested, conquered, and lost the Baltic, Between 
1815 and 1914, more than ever before, European politics were 
focussed between Vienna and Versailles. 

France and Russia span Europe from north to south — ^the 
one at its narrow, tapering end, the other where the European 
peninsula passes into the great Eurasian continent : France, 
marvellously diversified and yet coherent, articulated in her 
geographical structure, Russia, a vast empire, remarkably uni- 
form and featureless for its size. In the centre of Europe the 
Alps interpose between north and south, dividir^ Germany 
&om Italy. Between Central Europe and the great Russian 
plain, from iCardia to Morea, stretches a regiem broken 
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Up by seas and mountains into a maze of geogtaphical 
formations : the European Middle East, the belt of small 
nations. 

In 1815 the West, North, and East of Europe were the 
spheres of nationally consolidated States : Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Portugal, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Russia — each practically of one language only,^ comprising 
all, or almost all, who spoke that language and who could or 
wished to be included. The two great nations of Central 
Europe, the Germans and the Italians, burdened with a Pan- 
European past and with its heirs and exponents, the Habs- 
burgs, remained in a condition of political disunion and 
dynastic subdivision ; while the smaller nationalities of East 
Central Europe, which by i9ZO came to form (not counting 
Turkey) twelve independent states (two of them, moreover, 
of a composite character — Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia), 
were as yet all engulfed in the Habsburg Monarchy, the Otto- 
man Empire, and in the western fringe of Russia. Union (or 
separation) in monoUnguistic national states became in the 
nineteenth century the political aim of the educated, and in 
time of the semi-educated, classes in Europe — of European 
nationalisms. 

AU the engulfed nationalities had, at some time, formed 
states of their own; and they all preserved the memory, 
though only some retained the social foundations and the 
intellectual habits, of an independent political existence. 
Numerous shadowy outlines of defunct states and empires 
covered the map of East Central Europe, cutting existing 
frontiers and inter-crossing each other ; the heirs to these 
memories and traditions tried to put new life and contents 
into the ancient shapes. Two of these previous states were 
only half-submerged — ^Poland and Hungary ; and even while 
half-submerged, the Poles and Magyars continued to assert 
claims to political dominion over territories inhabited by an 
alien poprdation whidi had remained socially and economically 
subject to them. 

n 

Most fcontier problems in Europe are due to incomplete 
conquests in the past ; and most of the European conquest: 

^ Id xSX 5 Poland and Finland weie joined to, but not Incotpotated in, Rosauu 
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are part of a great overland expansion, an almost universal 
continental ‘ Drang nach Osten* The original tide of migra- 
tions, at the close of the Roman era and in the early Middle 
Ages, proceeded from east and north to west and south, 
pressing into the long bag of the European peninsula and 
overflowing into Africa. The movement continued on the 
circumference in the migrations of the Norsemen over seas and 
along rivers, of the Arabs across North Africa, and in succes- 
sive waves of Mongol invaders (Huns, Avars, Mag}-ars, Tartars, 
and Turks) which long continued to break over Eastern and 
South-eastern Europe, causing eddies and cross-currents after 
the direction of the main movement had been reversed. For 
the Romanised, or at least Christianised, West was the first to 
harden once more into organised nations which, one by one, 
proceeded to expand into the less populated and more back- 
ward territories to the east of their own ; and this movement 
continued into the nineteenth, or even into the twentieth, 
century. The French pressed against the Germans and the 
Italians, the Germans against the Western Slavs (of whom 
only the Poles and Czechs survived as nations) and against 
the Lithuanians; the Poles and Lithuanians against the 
western branches of the Russian nation ; the Russians against 
the Finnish and Mongol tribes of Eurasia ; the Spaniards 
across the Western Mediterranean, the Italians across the 
Adriatic, the Swedes across the Baltic. The face of ail these 
nations was to the east, at certain times to meet a danger, but 
more often to take advantage of the much greater opportu- 
nities, for expansion and colonisation which offered in that 
direction; but ^pansion to the east entailed for these 
nations a weakening of their defence against pressure from 
the west. 

Each conquest was integral within certain districts, partial 
over much wider areas. In the case of partial conquests the 
upper classes and the urban population were as a rule the 
first to be replaced or assimilat^ by the conquerors, while 
the peasantries retained their original natioiiality. Every 
Ireland had its Ulster, its towns of ‘ the Pale,* its An^o-Iriah 
gentry, and its peasantry, which, wherever it has survived, in 
the long run gets the b^er of the other classes — a returning, 
reconquering tide. There was a time when the Irish 
Protestants claimed to be the Irish narion; when to the 
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swedes Fmland was Swedish; when the Germans talked 
ibout ‘ das deutschs Baltikum ’ and looked upon Austria, from 
Reichenberg to Trieste, as German ; when in considering 
the Partitions of Poland, neither the Poles nor other 
nations distinguished between the carving up of ethnic Poland 
and the recovery by Russia of provinces with a mere Polish 
veneer. Every single one of these imperialist daims -^as 
justified so long as the nationality of the upper and middle 
classes determined that of the country, while the peasant 
masses, serf or semi-serf, counted politically for no more rh ao 
their cattle. Even the French Revolution, while proclaiming 
the equality of all men, at the start divided them into ‘ active ’ 
and ‘ passive ’ citizens ; imder the Restoration some conserva- 
tive thinkers tried to revive an ideological distinction between 
‘ la nation ’ and ‘ le peuple * ; and ‘ k pays UgaV of the July 
Monarchy still expressed the difference which, even in the 
most advanced countries, continued to exist in practice, 
long after it had disappeared firom the law and from con- 
stitutional theory. 

An ethnic map of the territories intervening between the 
Germans and the Great Russians, drawn in 1815 and based 
on the language of the upper and middle classes, would have 
been in four colours only. The Baltic provinces, the whole of 
East Prussia and Silesia, Bohemia and Moravia, and the 
Slovene provinces would have been counted as German; 
the Adriatic littoral as Italian; Lithuania, Latgalia, White 
Russia, and the Western Ukraine, including East Galiqia, as 
Polish ; and practically the whole of Hungary as Mhgy&. 
Here were four nations which over adjacent territories spread 
out fine-meshed nets embroidered with patches of solid 
material ; every conquest had been accompanied by a certain 
measure of integral colonisation which followed lines of minor 
resistance or of greater economic advantage, and which 
left ragged frontiers and scattered settlements of conquerors 
among a subject population. The partial successes of the 
past have burdened these nations with doubtful, dangerous 
assets which they ate loth to write off. It is hard for any 
nation to renounce territory which it has been accustomed to 
consider its own, and this is the harder the greater the 
proportion which such territory forms of its totd area, and 
the more it still lives in the social and political ideas of the 
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privileged ‘ political nation.’ ® The Italians held but a narrovi’ 
fringe beyond their solid ethnic settlements. The German 
octopus extended one arm far along the Baltic, another up the 
Oder, a third down the Danube, dominating, permeating, 
encircling non-German territories ; still, considerable though 
the area was of partial German conquests (and beyond it lay 
an even wider area of haphazard, scattered German colonisa- 
tion), it formed but a fraaion of Germany’s territorial 
holdings. In Hungary the part of the country containing 
Magj'ar enclaves or covered by a thin Magt’ar veneer exceeded 
in area and population that of the integral Magyar settlements ; 
while east of ethnic Poland, the Polish aristocracy and landed 
gentry coveted territory twice its size, with almost double its 
population. 

ni 

^JThat national states should arise in Central and East 
Central Europe, and in what frontiers — this was the main 
territorial problem of the nineteenth centurjf. It was seemingly 
solved after the last war, and is reopened to-day. 

There was a logic and a rhythm in the consecutive changes. 
The problem naturally first came up for discussion and 
solution in the terms in which it was envisaged by the 
‘ master-nations.’ They staked out their claims, demanding 
union of all their branches, and disregarding the interests 
and denying the rights of the subject races. The prescriptive 
rights of dynasties, especially of the Habsburgs, were at that 
timf the chief obstacle to the national programmes of the 
Genres, Italians, and Magyars ; the territorial claims of 
these three nations were non-competing, nor did they clash in 
Austria with those of the Poles. By 1870 the Germans, 
Italians, and Magyars had realised the essence of their national 
programmes, and so had the Poles within the narrow frame- 
work of Galicia. The Habsburgs, who in 1848 had played 
off the subject races against the * master-nations,* now settled 
down to a condominium with these nations, and, while still 
at times using the others as a check upon their new partners, 
they never again seriously challenged the German-Magyax- 
Pohsh basis of their reconstructed empire. The Habsburg 

* So long as tibc nobility tnd gentry were dotninant in tiui ootmtry tnd owned 
most of tbc land in Ireland, it was difeak for Great Britain to rcoounoe Soutoa 
Irdaad, the inberitsnoc and poaseasiiQQ of tbeae ctowe i. 
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Slonafchy and the dominion of the Getmans and Magyars 
n Austria-Hungary collapsed together. In terms of the 
ilabsburg dominions the history of the nineteenth century can 
De summed up in three dates, of which the middle one bisects 
die period that intervenes between Vienna and Versailles, 
and in three names — 1815, the Austrian Empire ; 1867, 

Austria-Hungary ; 1919, the Succession States. 

Opposed to the Poles and their programme were Prussia 
and Russia. The conflict with Prussia turned on fundamental 
geographical contradictions : in Posnania Polish ethnic 
settlements cut deep between two of the arms which Germany 
stretches out to the east, and, following the Vistula, Polish 
settlements interpose between Pomerania and East Prussia. 
The conflict with Russia turned on Poland’s dominion over 
vast stretches of land inhabited by White Russian and Little 
Russian peasantries. Destroyed politically in the Partitions 
of Poland, it survived in the complete social and economic 
superiority of the Polish upper classes over their peasant-serfs. 
Poland’s dominion over these provinces was perhaps the main 
cause of her original downfall, and Polish demands for its re- 
establishment, pressed with passionate insistence, were the 
greatest obstacle to her resurrection. Tsarist Russia, perhaps 
because it did not concede political rights even to the upper 
and middle classes, combined, in a peculiar though contraic- 
tory m ann er, support for dynasties and serf-owning nobles 
wifh a protectorate over Slav and Greek-Orthodox peasantries : 
it thus sponsored the rights of ‘ subject nationalities ’ agaigst 
their masters, opposed the reconstruction of Poland, "and 
worked for the disruption of Austria-Hungary and Turkey. 
But by an irony of fate and a deeper logic, the problem of the 
entire European Middle East, from Karelia to Morea 
covering the Habsburg and Ottoman Empires and the 
western fringe of Russia, came up for discussion and solution 
in ethnic terms within die same decade. Together with the 
submerged subject nationalities re-arose Poland, drawing for 
herself a frontier across White Russian and Ukrainian 
territory in accordance with the ideas held by the ‘ master- 
nations ’ about the middle of the nineteenth century rather 
than with the principles of 1920. 

Reviewed in terms of repose and action, the ninety-nine 
years which intervene between the Congress of Vienna and 
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the outbreak of the World W’ar fall into three almost equal 
periods: 1815-1848, 1848-1878, and 1878-1914. The first 
was a time of peace and rest after the great convulsion of the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars : it was the era of 
Mettemich and of the Holy Alliance, of a Conservative 
settlement based on principles which favoured the Habs- 
burgs but were supported by Prussia and Russia on grounds 
of a common anti-revolutionary, monarchical interest. The 
authority of the Habsburgs rested on dynastic property in 
states and territories ; this was a negation of popular 
sovereignty, therefore of any right to self-government or to 
national self-determination. In Germany and in Italy the 
securing of dynastic rights meant a continuance of national 
disunion, which in turn safeguarded Habsburg predominance ; 
within the allodial possessions of the Habsburgs it meant a 
continuance of their rule over a polyglot empire of which 
they were the bond of union. 

Thirty-three years went by, the working life of a genera- 
tion. In 1 848, the annus mirabiUs of European history, a move- 
ment arose which shook the core of Europe from Versailles 
to Vienna, and called in question the very existence of the 
Habsburg Monarchy. As in all true revolutions, there arose 
the illusion of infinite possibilities ; a creative spirit seemed 
to brood over chaos, about to give birth to new worlds. 
Hardly a problem came up in Europe during the next seventy 
years, nor has a solution been tried or found, whidi was not 
ad^brated in that year of intellectual fervour and political 
failute? But at first the storm seemed to have passed away, 
leaving the international frontiers of Europe exactly as they 
had been before ; and even all the previous rulers, except in 
France, were restored, though no return was possible to the 
spirit of the preceding peri^ or of its Governments. This 
perished in the Revolution of 1848. A time of ‘ activism,’ 
reactionary or revolutionary, now ensued. In the course of 
the next thirty years the map of Europe was re-drawn, the 
initiative coming first from France, next from Prussia, and in 
the concluding years from Rusaa. The major problem ci 
Central Europe was solved by the exclusion of the Habsburgs 
and of French influence from Germany and Itidy ; and a new 
form was given to the Habsburg possessicais in the Dual 
Monarchy. Moreover, the problem of East Central Enrcfw 
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was opened up by the partial disruption of Turkey, the weakest 
of the master-nations ; a line of independent states arose 
between Austria and Turkey which, with the backing of Russia, 
were to become a menace to both these non-national empires. 

This process was, however, arrested in 1878, and a new 
period of comparative rest supervened, with a reconstituted 
‘ Concert of Europe.’ After another thirty-four years the 
problem of Turkey was reopened, followed closely by that of 
Austria-Hungary ; and in the new cataclysm the small nations 
of East Central Europe, from Finland to Greece, achieved 
their national unity, independence, and statehood. Poland 
arose through the defeat of Germany and Russia, not through 
her own effort or achievement. Driven by historical reminis- 
cences and drawn by doubtful assets, she plunged into abysmal 
policies and insane adventures ; and there was no Great Power 
to guide developments with a firm hand and purpose. For the 
position of France, who at Versailles seemed once more to 
preside over the destinies of Europe, had in the course of the 
century undergone a profound cl^ge. 

IV 

On the map of Europe the France of Versailles was prac- 
tically identical with that of Vie nna. — slightly enlarged in the 
south by the inclusion of Savoy and Nice, and holding exactly 
the same frontier against Germany as in 1815. But while at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century a coalition of almost 
all Europe was required to reduce France to that frontier, a 
hundred years later the Old Wodd and the New had to com- 
bine in order to regain it for France. The frontier which had 
once been the mark of defeat now became the sjmbol of 
recovery, and while in i8ij intemational guarantees were 
devised against a possible recrudescence of French aggression, 
in 1919 they were sought to secure France against a fresh 
attach. 

French predominance before 18 ij was based on her 
supeaority in numbers and organisation ; on the relative size 
of her population and on the disunited condition of Germany 
and Italy. In i8i j France con^dsed about two-thirteenths of 
the {wpulation of Europe ; in 1930, one-thirteenth. Batting 
Russia, enotirnous, inchoate, and dis t ant, then as now pro- 
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tectcd and defeated by her size, France in 1815 had of all the 
Great Powers the largest population — almost 3o,ooo,rxx>, 
against 26,000,000 in the heterogeneous, ill-assorted Austrian 
Empire, 13,000,000 in Great Britain (w’ithout Ireland), and 

11.000. 000 in Prussia. Since then France has received far 
more immigrants than she has sent out emigrants ; while the 

1 3.000. 000 who inhabited Great Britain have probably now as 
many descendants in the United States and in the British 
Dominions and Colonies as in this island. But at present 
France takes numerically the seventh place among the Great 
Powers: Russia still comes first, fallowed by the United 
States, Japan, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. All the e/a» 
of the Revolution and the genius of Napoleon could not have 
established French dominance over Europe had the propor- 
tion of numbers been then the same as now, and had the 
Germans and Italians been organised in united national states. 

It was therefore in the interest of France, both before and 
after 181 j, to preserve the territorial status qm in Germany and 
Italy. But the conquests of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon, and the reactions to them, alike worked for the 
national consolidation of these countries. In 1 789 Western and 
Central Germany was a collection of atomised principalities 
and free cities, with no one to hold an effective ‘ Watch on the 
Rhine.’ Napoleon did for Germany what none of her own 
princes could have done : he drastically reduced the number of 
German states, which never again exceeded forty. Similarly 
rmderwNapoleon Italy approached unification. After 1815 the 
ideas of the French Revolution continued their work. The 
principle of national sovereignty and rights, overriding the 
prescriptive interests of the dynasties, pointed to national 
iinion- The programme of national union threatened the pre- 
dominance of the Habsburgs in Germany and Italy, and the 
predominance of France in Europe. France and the Habs- 
burgs had thus a common conservative interest. But national 
policy is seldom determined, in the long run, by calculation 
and thought ; the greater the body the greater its inertia ; 
states, like planets, move in predestined courses. France 
was set against Austria by an old rivalry based on the rules 
of political geography, by the social and ideological con- 
trast which arose from the Revolutioo, and by the uigje to 
actiem inherent in the Napoleonic tcadttion. 
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International alignments ate usually based on the system 
of odd and even numbers. A common frontier between two 
independent states is as a rule a disputed frontier (unless it runs 
across the partitioned territory of a third nation, in which case 
the two states are neighbours, but not the two nations, which, 
moreover, combine to keep down the interposing third). 

‘ Les p^np-tnis de mes ennemis sont mes amis ’ ; neighbours 
quarrel ; odds and evens are natural allies. This is the ‘ sand- 
wich system ’ of international politics. If, however, a state is 
composite and stratified (as was, for instance, Germany before 
1870), there arises also a vertical series of numbers. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Habsburg emperors 
were opposed by the middle-sized and supported by the small 
German states ; France, therefore, in conflict with the Habs- 
burgs, favoured the middle states. When Prussia under 
Frederick II entered the ranks of the Great Powers, European 
alignments were reversed in the so-called * Diplomatic Revo- 
lution ’ : Austria and France became allies. In 1815 it was 
their common interest to reconstitute that alliance. But 
under Mettemich and his successors Austria remained sus- 
picious of revolutionary France, while France, as in a dream, 
seemed to re-live the history of the Great Revolution and 
Napoleon. 

Throughout the nineteenth century France was a ‘ shell- 
shocked * nation — ^until 1870 by her own past greatness, after 
1870 by her defeat. Like a man who, to overcome the effects 
of an overwhelming experience, continually reproduces it in 
his memory and emotions, so during the years 18 15-“! 870 
France re-lived the history of 1789-1 815. The leading states- 
men of those years were historians, and supplied their own 
interpretations of the Revolution or the Empire : Guizot, 
Thiers, de Tocquevflle, Lamartine, Louis Blanc, Falloux, Napo- 
leon in, and many others. The great drama of the twenty-five 
revolutionary years was reproduced and attenuated in the 
slow-«ttotion film of the fifty-five years 1815-1870. The open- 
ii^ attempt of the Revolution, to reconcile the ‘anden 
tiffsne ’ with modem ideas in a constitutional monarchy, was 
rqjcated under the Restoration. In the July Monarchy the 
bi^geoisie achieved the pre-eminence to which the Tiers 
Etat had asfwed abcmt 1790, The Second RepuHic was con- 
sdously linked tq» with the Girondins, and it had its pseado- 
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Jacobins in the June Days, followed by a counter-revolu- 
tionary regime of disillusioned Republicans — like the Direc- 
tory, bound to the Republic by their past, but no longer by 
faith. The Presidency of Louis Xapoleon was a conscious 
repetition of the Consulate, and led up to the Second Empire. 
There was something singularly unreal and dcpressingly 
second-hand about this dream-play of French histor}', full of 
sadness, regrets and scepticism even during the apparent 
revival of national greatness. France had passed her aenith, 
without chance of return. But the past continued to dominate 
and predetermine the present. An alliance with Austria — 
support for the Habsburgs in Germany and Italy — ^was not in 
the records and traditions of the Revolution or the Empire, 
Far-seeing statesmen discerned the need of such a re-orienta- 
tion ; the diplomats de carriere saw it, from Talleyrand to 
Drouyn de Lhuys, Guizot recognised it towards the end of 
his political career, and Thiers under the Second Empire. He 
wrote to Victor Cousin on May loth, 1866 ; 

. . . the gain of two or three additional departments would be 
nothing compared with the misfortune of putting 50 million 
Germans into the hands of Prussia, and 2; million Italians into the 
hands of Piedmont. To further the growth of Prussia, to hasten the 
decline of Austria, is to commit irreparable blunders . . . 

When, after Sadowa, France sought an alliance with Austria 
against Prussia, the Dual Monarchy, built on the Gcrman- 
hfogyar basis, was no longer able to respond. 

‘ -The defeat of 1870 awakened France. It was the bank- 
ruptcy of the heroic legends : that of the Empire perished at 
Sedan, that of the Revolution in Gambetta’s failure — ^thc 
magic slogans of la patrie en danger and levee en masse had 
proved ineffective. France, after eighty years of dreams and 
fever, was seeking a way back to reality, to a routine of life. 
In international affairs she wished for security, or at the most 
reparation, no longer predominance. The Fianco-Russian 
alliance was formed against the Central Powers, to restore the 
balance in Europe. In dae Berlin-Baghdad progranmae and in 
naval armaments Germany was transcending the European 
arena ; but in 1912-1915 the disruption of European Turkey, 
affecting and infecting Austria-Hungary, reopcaed European 
problems — the problem of the submejged natiofialitics nf 
vofc. cxxvn— No. 73* * 
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East Cential Europe. War between Russia and the two 
Germanic Powers unrolled the Polish Question. The nine- 
teenth centurf was drawing to its logical close. 

In 1914 two solutions of the PoKsh Question held the 
field : the programme of the so-called Austrian Solution, a 
union of Austrian and Russian Poland under the Habsburgs, 
possibly including some White Russian and Ukrainian terri- 
tory, but without Prussian Poland ; the other was that of a 
complete ethnic reunion of all undoubtedly Polish lands, 
Russian, Austrian, and Prussian, in conjunction with Russia. 
"What actually happened no one could have foreseen : there 
remained not one victorious Great Power in Eastern Europe. 
The Habsburg Monarchy disappeared, and Poland arose in a 
void, at the expense both of Germany and Russia. But a 
nation of twenty millions cannot permanently form a barrier 
between one of one hundred and fifty and another of seventy- 
five millions hostile to both. In 1 9 1 9, in the series of odd and 
even numbers, France obtained for partners Poland and the 
Little Entente ; Italy and Russia were left to Germany. Each 
of the four Succession States allied to France was of mixed 
nationality, and each therefore was in a precarious situation. 
Largely darough the fault of Poland, in the first serious 
crisis Aey failed to stand together ; nor did France evince 
the necessary strength and determination to uphold the 
system which she had created. 

The ‘ Vienna to Versailles ’ period has run its course. 
Whatever the weaknesses may have been of the system cseated 
in 1919, a return to previous forms is impossible. They have 
been broken, and broken for good. The rule of dynasties and 
the imperialisms of ‘ master-nations ’ are dead. The ethnic 
basis has been postulated for states, and if violated it will be 
violated with the ferocious brutality of the Nazis. The 
criterion of nationality was adopted in 1919, but was not 
pressed to its logical conclusion. Transfers of population 
carried through in a sensible manner will have to form the 
basis of future arrangements. If the national singleness of the 
migrating hordes is to be regained, hordes will have to 
migrate once more. The first task is to save Europe from the 
Nazi onslaught — a difficult task ; but even greater will be the 
work of resettling a morally and materially bankrupt world 
on a new basis. 

L. B. Nami]^. 



THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT L\ THE SECOND 
GREAT irAR 


There have been ’ft’hispcrings in Britain and in other demo- 
cratically governed countries that the parliamentary system 
is out of date. The Dictators have shouted aloud that the 
•whole machinery of democracy is unsuited to modem con- 
ditions. Their admirers echoed that some form of totali- 
tarianism would have to be adopted by the English as the 
price of survival. Even some of the best friends of our 
Constitution believed that once the guns began to shoot the 
Mother of Parliaments 'w^ould be put to sleep for the duration 
of the war. 

What actually happened "was that from the first days of 
the crisis which terminated in the present war, our Parliament 
took on a new lease of life and reasserted its power in unmis- 
takable fashion. Despite the far-reaching emergency powers 
granted to the Executive, the censorship and the general 
upheaval as soon as war was imminent, the two Houses of 
Parliament asserted themselves with a power and resolution 
which, few had foreseen or could have believed. 

'During what has come to be called the ‘ Munich crisis,’ 
Parliament was in recess. Despite repeated efforts by the 
Opposition leaders it was not summoned until the very eve 
of the Munich Conference itself. There is some evidence 
that the arrangements to hold the Four-Power Conference at 
Munich had by then been agreed upon. Certainly Signor 
Mussolini and Herr Hitler knew of it. During the period 
when the first of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s visits to Betdbtes- 
gaden was made, when the Heet mobilised, preliminary 
precautionary steps were taken by the other armed forces 
and the fateful second meeting at Godesberg took place;, 
Parliament stood adjourned. Members and Peers wesc 
scattered about the coontty, while trenches wese betng 
in the public parks and gas masks served oat to the fieg!cs* v 

i6j 
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We were within an ace of finding ourselves at war during 
and immediately after the Godesberg meeting, as all the world 
now knows. If fighting had broken out Parliament would 
have had no say in the matter. When, finally, the Peers and 
the Commons were summoned, their part was negligible. 
The Peers, for the fibrst and, I hope and believe, the last time 
in the history of the Upper Chamber, adjourned to hear the 
Prime Minister’s speech which most people thought would 
be of the nature of Sir Edward Grey’s famous pronouncement 
on the outbreak of the World War, relayed from the Conamons 
through a loud-speaker in their own library. This was an 
experiment which is not likely to be repeated. 

As for the Commons, the arrival of the famous telegram 
and the anti-climax swept them off their feet. A few perfunc- 
tory remarks by the leaders of the Labour and Liberal Parties, 
and the business was over. 

Admittedly the circumstances were difficult. A consider- 
able section of the population was in a defeatist mood. The 
country could have been rallied, no doubt; but it would 
have been in a mood of grim desperation. Such mobilisation 
as had taken place, apart from the Fleet, where everything 
went without a hitch, had disclosed disquieting defects. A 
strenuous whispering campaign had been in progress to the 
effect that we were ‘ on a bad wicket,’ that we could not fight to 
force Germans whose only desire was to join the Fatherland 
to remain under Czech rule, that the Czech rule had been tact- 
less or harsh, that the German air force was in overwhelming 
strength, that the ait forces of our Allies, actual or potential, 
were negligible, that our own defences were deplorably weak, 
and much more of the same sort- I need not dwell on the 
form our democratic system showed at that time. The 
kindest explanation is that the circumstances were very 
difficult, and we were taken off our guard. 

In the twelve months which followed. Parliament pulled 
itself together. The insolence of the Nazi leaders, the way 
in which the terms of the Munich Treaty were violated or 
stretched on German demand, the fiendish persecutions of 
the Jews following on the assassination of a junior German 
diplomat in Paris, the threats to Roumania and Poland, and, 
finally, the breach of the Munich undertaking by the invasion 
of Czedboslovakia, had a wide educative effect. 
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The appeasement policy had been strongly criticised, not 
only by the two ojBcial Oppositions, but by a handful of 
courageous Conscr\'ativcs. More important, perhaps, from 
the point of view of the Government whips, smoking-room 
opinion, never to be ignored, especially when the Government 
has a large and apparently secure majority, became increasbgly 
hostile. VC'hcn, in March of the following year, Czecho- 
slovakia proper was invaded. Parliament was sitting. The 
Government’s first reactions, as voiced by the Prime Minister, 
were cautious. For a brief period it might have been thought 
that this new outrage would be deplored, wept over, and 
accepted ; but the mood of the House of Commons this time 
was different. Within forty-eight hours the Prime Minister, 
in his native city of Birmingham, had made the strongest 
speech in criticism of a Goverrunent, with which we were 
still nominally at peace, within living memory. There was 
something like a sea change in British foreign policy. Kor 
was there any visible difference to our own in the new attitude 
of the French Government. There followed, in rapid 
succession, the guarantees to Poland, Roumania, and Greece, 
the beginnings of the successful negotiations which resulted 
in the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
and the initiation of the unsuccessful negotiations for bru^ing 
Russia into a system of collective security. 

Parliament responded immediately and favourably to this 
change. Not only were immense sums voted for armaments 
and the Territorial Army brought up to war strength and then 
doubled, but conscription for all men of military age in the 
country was passed with surprisingly little opposition. 
Indeed, there would have been less opposition to conscription 
from the Labour Party if the Cabinet had been more careful 
to consult its leaders beforehand and explain, particularly to 
the trade union chiefs, what lay behind the decision to 
reverse the cherished policy of voluntary service. 

When the Polish crisis began to grow dangerous, Parifia- 
ment was recalled from the Long Vacation almost autmnatio- 
ally. In the vital days between the German invasion and 
the Anglo-French declaration of wai^ Parliament behaved 
magnificently. Both Chambers showed a unity of poljpot^ 
never before adiieved in such measure on any gnat 
of nadonai polity. We now know hom the pshliaiied 
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documents that Heir EEitler and his confederates were deter- 
mined on war against Poland at their chosen time. They had 
made their preparations and were not to be gainsaid. Not 
even the desperate efforts of their Italian allies could check 
the avalanche. We know that now. At the time, however, a 
super-Munich appeared possible. 

Again there were whisperings to the effect that * no one 
woiild fight for Danzig,’ and the like ; but this time they were 
not listened to. The moment the German troops dashed over 
the Polish frontier and the German aircraft rained explosives 
on their objectives, the House of Commons was practically 
of one mind. A careful canvass disclosed only fourteen 
absolute Pacifists in a House of 6ij. About half of these 
accepted the inevitable. The fact that we were bound by 
treaty to go to the assistance of the Polish Government as 
soon as they were attacked was enough. No Government 
could have proposed to violate that treaty and remain in office. 
And that the House of Commons was correctly interpreting 
the opinions and desires of the nation is beyond argument. 

There have been doubts in certain quarters since. The 
unexpectedly rapid collapse of Polish military resistance, the 
hostile intervention of Russia, the temporary deadlock on the 
Western Front, have led to questionings and even criticism. 
But who will question that in the early days of September 
Parliament accurately reflected the feelings and determination 
of the overwhelming majority of the citizens of the country? 
There was no jingoism either among the voters orthqir 
representatives. •• * 

What of Parliament since war was declared? Many 
feared, or even hoped, that Parliament would become a mere 
registering machine for governmental decrees. Elaborate 
plans had been made for its evacuation into a remote rural 
district. The first intention was to carry out this evacuation 
automatically, but it was resisted by the members of Parlia- 
ment themselves. Remember, in the early days heavy air 
attacks were anticipated. Some 6,000,000 people would have 
had to stay in London to operate the port fedHties, transport, 
fectories and the like. The example set by a premature 
retreat of Parliament into the fastnesses of the Welsh moun- 
tains, or wherever it was that we were intended to hide, would 
have set a bad example. These arguments, and the general 
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resistance to a policy of scuttle, carried the day. This vras the 
first victory of the Legislature over the Executive. 

The next success ■'st'as the determination to remain in 
session. As soon as the emergency legislation, giving 
immense powers to the Government, had been rushed 
through — and the speed of this operation, facilitated by the 
suspension of Standing Orders, could hardly be resisted — the 
intention was to send Parliament away for a long holiday. 
This was opposed. The instina of members, quite irrespec- 
tive of party, was in favour of remaining in session. As a 
compromise, it was suggested ‘ through the usual channels,’ 
as we say at Westminster — that is, through the responsible 
Whips in both Houses — that Parliament should only meet 
om a week to hear a statement as to the progress of the war 
and then adjourn again. This was unacceptable. In the end, 
taking into consideration the difficulties of travelling at the 
beginning, and other complications, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment settled down to meeting on three days a week instead 
of five. 

This was the second triumph of democracy. 

As the days shortened, there were renewed suggestions 
that Parliament should rise ‘in plenty of time to enable 
members to get home before the black-out.’ This pleasant 
proposal was defeated likewise. There were thousands of 
workmen and others who had to travel in the hours of 
darkness ; and Parliament has sat rather later during the 
period of war than in normal times. What use was made of 
this ipsistence of Parliament on remaining alive ? All normal 
and peace-time legislation was dropped. No Bills unconnected 
with the actual prosecution of the war were introduced. 
After a struggle, members agreed to jettison their ancient 
constitutional right of introducing private Bills ; but Parlia- 
ment pressed successfully for the tight to criticise the estimates 
of money for the public service, to discuss grievances before 
supply. This was one of the issues of the Qvil Wat. 
Parfiamentary control of taxation is the most jealouriy 
guarded of all constitutional privileges. We have retained 
the right to discuss, move amendments to, and vote cm the 
War Bucket; to table motions, induding Motkws of 
Censure; to raise matters not involving k^islatkm on 
Morions for the Adjournment ; to move the adjoumsaeat oa 
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matters of mgent public importance ; and, perhaps most 
important of all, to question Ministers on policy and adminis- 
tration. All this was during a period of well-kept party truce. 
There has been little sniping or partisan tactics. The Opposi- 
tion parties, having declined an invitation to participate in the 
Government, promised general support for the prosecution of 
the war while retaining the right to criticise. These criticisms 
have been constructive. The cross-examination of hlinisters 
at question time has always been valuable, and it has been 
particularly valuable during the first months of the war. 
There were the inevitable frictions, delays and difficulties of 
the mobilisation and the rapid change-over from a peace to a 
war economy. The setting up of controls and rationing 
caused trouble to begin with. These defects were brought 
into the light of day. As examples, the muddle and delays 
over the pay of certain officers and units, or in the payment of 
separation allowances to the wives and families of men in the 
forces, were exposed and remedied when private representa- 
tion and letters to Government departments had brought no 
result. The early shortage of greatcoats and blan k ets was 
complained of. The ex-Secretary of State for War, Mr. 
Hore-Belisha, lost his temper on one occasion when questioned 
about coatless soldiers on guard duty, saying that this would 
provide material for the German propaganda service. He was 
instantly suppressed by the House of Commons, irrespective 
of patty. If there is never to be criticism of Ministers ^cause 
certain defects might be made known to the enemy, 4 hen 
Parliament will be hamstrung. The only alternative is to -sit 
continually in secret, just as we did up to 150 years ago. As 
for German propaganda, the more it stresses the activity of 
Parliament the better. 

There is a censorship on the matters raised on the floor of 
the House. It is exercised in three ways. Members them- 
selves have shown an a dmir able discretion in the subjects to 
which they have referred in open session. The Qerks at the 
Table, with the right of app^ to the Speaker, from whom 
they derive their authority, can and do refuse certain questions 
when notice is fiirst given. And Ministers themselves write 
privately to members or approach them through their Whips 
pointing out when there are unsuspected dangers. These 
warnings are invariably acted upon. As a last safeguard, 
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Ministers can always refuse to answer * in the public 
interest.’ 

Perhaps the greatest democratic triumph of Parliament so 
far has been with regard to the special powers sought by the 
Home Department under the emergency legislation. I 
explained above how this Bill had to be passed through with 
the maximum of speed ; but, as a safeguard, the rules drawn 
up under this emergency legislation have to lie on the table 
of both Houses of Parliament for an agreed period of time. 
During that period a Prayer, as it is called, can be placed on 
the Order Paper demanding that the rules should not come 
into force. This leads to a debate; and, in the panicular case 
to which I am referring, the result was remarkable. The 
powers of arrest -without warrant, of imprisonment without 
trial, of imposing a curfew, and similar restrictions on the 
liberty of the subject, were embodied in rules laid on the 
table by Sir John Anderson, Minister for Home Security. 
When these came to be debated on the Prayer, the parlia- 
mentary opposition to some of them uras so strong that Sit 
John Anderson, on the special advice of Sir Samuel Hoare, 
had them withdrawn and a Select Committee of members of 
all parties was appointed to examine into these rules depart- 
mentally with a view to agreement. The examination took 
place and several of the more drastic of these rules were 
modified or withdrawn. This was a clear example of the 
checking of a bureaucracy, temporarily gone mad, by the 
Legislature. A Liberal, Mr. Dingle Foot, and a Labour 
niember, the Right Hon. Whdgwood Bcnn, were the Pym and 
Hampden of this period ; but they were assisted by Conserva- 
tives of undoubted loyalty to the Government, and, indeed, 
by members in ail parts of the House. 

Improvement in the separation allowances of men serving 
in the forces was the direct result of parliamentary pressure. 
The undertaking not to send soldiers younger th^ nineteen 
years of age overseas -was also brought ateut by agitation 
in the House of Commons. The Ministry of Information was 
reformed and remodelled as much by parliamentary criticism 
as by newspaper agitation. 

Parliament has abdicated certain ri^ts, notaldy fay 
ptolongmg its own life, a General Election not bek^ ootir* 
sideted practicable ; atid there is an party truce iwe to 
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contest by-elections, entered into temporarily by the three 
main parties. 

The influence of Parliament itself on the conduct of the 
war has been great. The one day’s secret session may or may 
not be repeated, but it was a precedent re-established in this 
war which may be useful again. At any rate, its secrets were 
well kept. 

Valuable work has been done behind the scenes. In the 
French and American Legislatures, the two other Iparling 
democracies, the committee system is well established. In 
both countries, as part of the Constitution, Standing Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs, Defence, Finance, etc., are set up 
after their election. They can sit in secret and have the power 
to call before them not only Ministers, but permanent officials, 
and, in the case of the navy and army, the admirals and 
generals. The Chairmen of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs in Congress, for example, have 
great power and influence. A proposal to establish similaf 
committees at Westminster has often been debated, and always 
resisted. The war has created the embryo and it will grow. 

After the Great War of 1914-1918 had been in progress 
for two years, an Economy Committee was set up under the 
chairmanship of Sir Herbert Samuel, now Viscount Samuel. 
It did good work in checking waste both in the field and at 
home, and it has been claimed for it that it saved very large 
sums of money for the country. Before Parliament rose for 
the Christmas recess, a similar Committee on Expenditure was 
set up by agreement. This would have been established 
earlier but for insistence by the Labour Party that it should 
only examine into war-time espenditure. This was because 
of fear of a new Geddes Committee which would cut into the 
social services. It now consists of twenty-eight members, 
drawn ftom all parties, and has divided itself into six sub- 
committees each under its own chairman, and is a statutory 
body with full powers. It will examine into expenditure on 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Ministry of Supply, Minis try of 
Home Defence, Board of Trade, and the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Economic Warfare. The sub-committee 
charged with the duty of looking into expenditure on the 
Army will visit the front in France. 

There has been another development. During the 
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difficult days of August the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
Attlee, was laid aside with illness. The depun- leader, Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, became acting Leader of the Opposition. 
In accordance with recent practice, Mr. Greenwood and also 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, the leader of the Opposition Liberal 
Party, were called into consultation by the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary and informed of the principal develop- 
ments in the international situation on frequent occasions 
before and after the declaration of war. 

The machinery of the Labour Opposition in Parliament 
functions through an elected executive consisting of fifteen 
members. This executive, on which the Opposition Peers 
are represented, was kept informed in its turn, and this 
arrangement undoubtedly helped to steady the parliamentary 
Opposition. In return for a promise of general support, the 
Prime Minister invited Mr. Greenwood to consult with the 
principal Ministers directly concerned ■with the war on any 
matter which appeared to be urgent or important. This 'was 
too much burden for one man to bear for long ; so cemin 
members of the Parliamentary Executive -were, % agreement, 
charged with the duty of keeping in close touch with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of State for War, 
the Air Minister, the Minister of Supply, the President of the 
Board of Trade, the Minister for Agriculture, and the Minister 
for the Co-ordination of Defence. They acted as a channel of 
communication between the executive of the Opposition 
and the Ministers of the Government and the senior civil 
servants. Through these members of Parliament, with no 
official position, representations were made to the Ministries 
concerned, or to their permanent heads of departments, as 
most convenient. The system "works well. The liaison 
officers, if I may so describe them, have been able to bring 
complaints or suggestions directly to the notice of the 
Mtntstfir when it would be undesirable to have these ventilated 
on the floor of the House. Though the system has worked 
smoothly, it gave rise to certain doubts in the minds of the 
back-benchers. It is true that at the weekly party meetings of 
the Labour Party the opportunity was taken to explain to the 
rank and file oftie Opposition what was going on. Natnxaliy, 
a r/H-t-atn discretion was observed. This indinect inft>£iaatSoa 
did not satisfy many of the members of the Oppositkxa* 
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however, and the next development was the establishment of 
a number of important committees manned entirely by 
Opposition members. One dealt with the problems of Home 
Security, Evacuation and everything comprised in the words 
represented by the initials A.R.P. Another dealt with Supply 
for the Forces, and particularly the doings of the Ministry of 
Supply, It was the uneasiness existing about the working of 
the Ivlinistry of Supply and the facts brought before this 
Committee which led to the demand for the secret session. 

Another committee deals with agriculture and food 
rationing. The chairman and vice-chairman of these three 
committees are expert in their own subjects and they are also 
the members, in the case of the chairman, appointed as 
liaison officers to the Ministries concerned. As the results of 
the researches and collection of evidence by these committees 
become available, they are taken straight to the Ministries 
concerned without the necessity of debating the subjects 
openly in Parliament. 

There have always been unofficial committees of this kinH . 
The G)ttservative Party has one known as the 1 922 Committee, 
which comprises most of the Conservative members. As a 
matter of courtesy. Ministers have frequently appeared before 
this 1922 Committee, expounded thek policy and submitted 
to cross-examination. Ever since the present Government 
has been in office there have been committees of its supporters 
in ^stence, unoflEicial and private, dealing with such subjects 
as foreign affairs, agriculture, and the Defence Forces. But the 
difference to-day, in war-time, is that for the first time -the 
Opposition committees have been granted de facto recognition. 
It may well be that de jure recognition may be granted to these 
Opposition committees on condition that they enlarge their 
membership to indude those of other parties. We then 
have achieved the same system as that existing in the French 
and American Legislatures. This would seem to be a 
common-sense way of permitting Parliament to function as 
an Advisory Council without giving information to the 
enemy. 

Nor has the House of Lords abdicated its functions. 
When, after much discussion in argument which at one stage 
became acrimonious, the Prime Minister agreed to a secret 
session fiar the House of Commons, the subject of debate 
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behind closed doors was limited to the subject of supply — in 
other words, the equipment of the Army and the provision of 
tnilitarj- munitions. Tiie House of Lords, claiming the same 
right, were offered a secret debate with the same restrictions. 
This offer was rejected. Peers declined to limit themselves to 
any one subject. The Upper House is enriched by the 
membersliip of a number of distinguished oHicers of long 
seivicc in the Xa\'y, Army, and Air Force. Some of these 
wished to discuss the higher strategy of the war. Pacihst 
Peers, less in numbers than the fingers of one hand, asked for a 
secret session for the purpose of discussing war aims. In the 
end no agreement was reached. The Peers may hold their 
secret session later. The pacifists held their own debate in 
public on war aims, which only showed their paucity in 
numbers and influence ; and the strategists kept quiet 
altogether. But another precedent was created. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War 
addressed the Peers privately in the largest committee room 
of the House of Lords, and submitted themselves to cross- 
examination. The Secretary of State for Air will also have 
visited the House of Lords for this same purpose by the time 
these -words appear in print. We have been promised a 
repetition of these consultative visits. 

During the long-drawn-out discussions, lasting most of 
this century, on the reform of the House of Lords, the 
proposal has frequently been made that Cabinet Ministers 
should have the right to address cither House of the legisla- 
ture yrrespective of where they sit. This system prevails in 
the French Parliament. It would get over the perennial 
objections raised to important Ministers sitting in the House 
of Lords. 

Are the visits of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Hote-Belisha and Sir 
Kingsley Wood to address private meetings of the Peers 
indications that this particular reform may be embodied in 
our unwritten Constitution ? If so, it will be one of the minor 
revolutions of the many which this -war has brought about. 

The House of Lords is not exactly a democratic assembly, 
and does not claim to be. Many critics have declared, and 
will argue again, that the House of Commons, under oat 
curious method of election, and -with the patty system as it ts, 
is not derDocratic either. Be this as it may, the Howe of 
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Commons, in which. I had the honour of sitting for thirteen 
years and with which I have kept in touch ever since, is the 
most democratic assembly in the world. It has its defects and 
it was losing some of its powers. Originally devised as a 
defence of the people against both nobles and JCing — ^in other 
words, against the bureaucracy of the day — ^it had become too 
cumbersome under present-day conditions. A body originally 
formed to prevent the Executive from doing too much or 
acting too quickly had not been able to adjust itself to a 
situation in which governmental action and intervention had 
become necessary in ever-increasing spheres of national 
activity. The war has given Parliament a new lease of life. 
It has, in a way, reverted to its old status of a Grand Council 
of the Nation. 

The war Hansard has been extraordinarily good read- 
ing. It is our only completely uncensored contemporary 
publication. 

It may well be that we will have to put certain of our 
constitutional liberties in cold storage for the purpose of 
winning the war. Parliament is performing the double 
function of seeing that restrictions are not imposed except 
where necessary, nor applied harshly, nor against the dictates 
of common sense ; and of seeing to it that His Majesty’s 
present advisers, who happened to be in office when we were 
forced into war, carry out the will of the nation, and prove 
themselves the most suitable for this purpose. 


STRABOLGi! 



THE DOLPHIX AXD THE ALBATROSS 


Aerial attack on warships has played havoc with most of 
the theoretic forecasts as to air war which were so freely made 
on the basis of peace time practice. From the wildest exag- 
gerations — such as that no warship could live through deter- 
mined air attack — to the more modest and conceivable sug- 
gestion that an onset by bombers in the course of a sea battle 
would gravely interfere with the tactical plans, we were 
treated in the years beween 1920 and 1939 to all manner of 
shudderful prophecies of the complete change in sea warfare 
that must result from the development of the -:\ir Arm. Those 
students of the sea affair who ventured to express doubts about 
the accuracy of the prophecies were regarded as fossilised 
fogies, ■whose ideas still hovered in the age of sail and whose 
minds had not advanced beyond Clark of Eldin. It was of no 
account to the out and out air enthusiast that the Govern- 
ments of all the Naval Powders had appointed special commis- 
sions to examine and report on the whole matter and that all 
of them were agreed on one general conclusion — that the air 
menjLce had by no means ‘ abolished ’ the warship. Not even 
the capital ship, the largest target of all, was regarded as 
speciaUy vulnerable by these commissions. The air enthu- 
siasts conveniently forgot all about those reports and con- 
tinued to draw their lurid imaginative pictures of what the ait 
would do. 

Field-Marshal Goeting was one of the fiercest of the 
prophets. Publicly and privately he thundered out his creed 
that the day of Britain’s control of the sea was ended. That 
no country need any longer fear attack from the sea. That 
aircraft would completely nullify Britain’s favourable ^late^ 
gical position on the ocean. That Air Power was now the 
determiriing J&ctor in all warfere. And that Gmoan Air 
Power was invincible and 'would ruthlessly oontrol every 
move that Britaia tried to make by sea. 

*75 
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We have now had a number of engagements between ait 
and sea forces and it is not unamusing for the fossilised fogies 
to study the actual results achieved, so far as they are at present 
known. We lack, it is true, accurate knowledge of the exact 
effect of the attacks made on German warships in the Bight of 
Heligoland by units of the R.A.F. We only know that the 
airmen have claimed a certain number of direct hits, but none 
of them so far has claimed anything approaching a mortal 
wound. We do know with considerable accuracy, however, 
the exact outcome of German attacks on our warships, and it 
is possible to tabulate the results of each encounter, thus pre- 
senting a dramatic and convincing survey of the damage done 
and the price paid to achieve it. 


Table I 

German Air Attacks on the British Fleet 


Date 

Scene of Attack 

Forces Engaged 

Losses 


British 

German 

Sept, 2 'J 

Notth Sea. 

British warships 

20 German ’planes 

Nil 

3 ’planes 


May Island 

British destroyer 
i I German *ptoe 

Nil 

Nil 

Oct, 7 

North Sea. 

1 2 British mine- 
sweepers 

Enemy ’planes 

Nil 

Nil 

»» 9 

1 

North Sea. 

British cruiser 
squadron 

30 German ’planes 
British warships 

12 German ’planes 

Nil 

6 ’planes 

r 

« iS 

Fijfth of Forth . 

1 hit on cruiser. 

2 * near-misses ’ 

4 ’plan« 

« 17 

Scapa How 

British warships 

14 German ’planes 

I ‘ near-miss ’ 

2 ’planes 

» 21 

! 

North Sea. . ! 

British convoy 

12 German ’planes 

Nil 

4 ’planes 

»> *2 

St. Abb’s Head . 

British convoy 
z German ’planes 

Nil 

I ’plane 

M 30 

S. Dogger Bank 

British destroyers 
z German ’planes 

Nil 

Nil 

Nov, 20 

North Sea, 

British destroyers 
German ’planes 

Nil 

Nil 

25 

North Sea. 

British warships 
German ’planes 

Nil 

Nil 

Jatu I 

OS Shetlands , 

British warships 
German ’planes 

Nil 

Nil 


The engagements on September 27th and October 9th are 
particularly important. 
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In the first the British warships concerned included capital 
ships, an aircraft carrier, a cruiser squadron and destroyers. 
They formed, obviously, a complete tactical unit and offered 
precisely the kind of target that we had been assured a couple 
of aircraft squadrons would annihilate. The air conditions 
favoured the attackers : there were patches of cloud out of 
which the machines could fiy to launch an attack. The method 
used was high-fiyin^ precision bombing, the lowest altitude 
mentioned in any of the reports being 12,000 feet. This was 
the first occasion on which airmen had been called on to face 
live shell in the anti-aircraft barrage from ships and it is per- 
haps significant of the confusion caused by this exp>cricnce 
that the German airmen reported on landing that they had 
sunk the aircraft carrier Ark Koyai, and that several hca%'y hits 
were made on a battleship. They were completely mistaken. 
Not one hit was made on any of the British ships ; even ‘ near- 
misses ’ did no material damage. 

The engagement of October 9th was even more important. 
It was no tip-and-run affair. A British cruiser squadron with 
its attendant destroyers was engaged, off and on, for eight 
hours in coping with air attacks and it may fairly be said that 
this was the first full-scale battle in history between the 
Dolphin and the Albatross, between the sea and the air. 
Again the Germans carried out high-level precision bombing, 
sometimes at j,ooo feet, sometimes at 12,000 feet, and in one 
or two instances at the absurd height of 22,000 feet. It is 
small wonder that in this attack the bombs fell as much as 
half a mile wide of the nearest ship. The volume of anti- 
aircraft fire from such a squadron would be tremendous. 
The cmisers alone had nearly 100 A.A. guns of varying 
calibre ; the destroyers’ total would be about seventy-five, 
and the effect of the curtain of fire that surrounded the air- 
craft is again shown by the inability of the Germans to report 
accurately what happened. They differentiated meticulo^y 
in the official report, between six direct hits with heavy 
bombs and four with medium calibre, bnt they were entirely 
wrong. In the whole of the eight hours’ fighting not one 
direct hit was made on a warship. 

It may be useful here to dmw attention to the kind of 
target that is offered by such a squadron. The thnw lines of 
ships, with a quarter of a mile bttween the lines, and a 8lii{i*a 
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length between ships, occupy some 13,885,000 square feet of 
the ocean. But each destroyer’s deck space represents some 
7,078 square feet and each cruiser’s some ao,886 square feet. 
That is to say, the amount of area on which a direct hit can 
be made within the 13,000,000 square feet occupied by the 
squadron is no more than 161,034 square feet. The chance of 

a direct hit is therefore or 86 to i against in any 

sort of generalised bombing. This is an aspect of the problem 
which is usually overlooked ; far too many people take it for 
granted that every bomblet has its billet. This is not even 
true of shells fired from guns where aiming and direction are 
much more precise than can be the case with bombing where 
the man at the release, in a machine travelling at 300 m.p.h., 
has o-o8 second in which his sights are on the target. The 
percentage of hits with big shells by the German and British 
gunnery experts at the Battle of Jutland was not more than 
three. It is generally supposed that the standard of gunnery 
in the British Navy to-day is much higher than it was in 1916, 
but even so we may assume that not more than 6 per cent, of 
shells fired in a general action at long range to-day would 
actually hit the target. It is obvious that a much lower per- 
centage is to be expected with bombing at heights from 5,000 
feet to 12,000 feet. 

The next aerial engagement provided quite different condi- 
tions. The warships were at anchor in the Firth of Forth 
and provided stationary targets. The opportunity for dive- 
bombing was obvious, but again the bulk of the attacks 
were delivered in a glide from 6,000 feet down to 1,500 feet. 
It has been suggested that the German machines used for 
these long-distance raids are tmsuited for the stress of dive- 
bombing. This seems, however, to be doubtful, for later in 
the year similar noachines carried out this manceuvre repeatedly 
vdien attacking unarmed trawlers. Is it not more probable 
that the men who launched the initial attacks against the Fleet 
had a wholesome respect for the possibilities of the multiple 
pom-pom and had no desire to come too dose to the 
of esplosive shell it can spray across the path of the dive- 
bombing machine ? 

The noaterkl results achieved in the Firth of Forth attack 
were curious. The cruiser Southampton suffsred a hit 
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but a queer freak of Fate provided that it was made by a 
bomb that failed to explode. It smashed a hole in the thin 
plating of the forecastle and brtunced off into the sea, sinking 
an empty pinnace and Admiral’s barge lying alongside. A 
* near-miss ’ burst abjngside the cruiser LiiKhitr^h and seven 
of the crew were iniured by splinters from the bomb. The 
most serious loss of all occurred in the destroyer Mohaak. 
She was moving up the Firth on her way to her moorings 
after returning from convoy-escort and a working party were 
gathered on the forecastle in the (>pen ready for anchoring. 
The official report states categorically that splinters from a 
‘near-miss’ caused the twenty-live casualties, including the 
death of the commanding officer and the first lieutenant. I 
have been assured by naval eye-witnesses that a German 
bomber dived down and machine-gunned the SUbsak’s fore- 
castle and bridge. There is here a direct conflict of testimony 
which it would be well to have officially explained. But it is 
to be noted that not one of the ‘ near-misses ’ caused any sub- 
stantial damage ; the ships concerned remained in the fighting 
line, as did the Southampton^ her own ship’s company being 
able to repair the hole in the deck. 

The following day in an attack at Scapa Flow another 
‘ near-miss ’ was scored alongside the demilitarised depot ship 
Iron Duke. Here the damage done by the explosion was 
definitely of a character to put the ship into dockyard hands 
for repair — and it is notexvorthy that the only ship to suffer 
that fate in aerial attack was one to ■which Mr. Churchill 
could quite accurately apply his famous 1914 phrase ‘ of no 
military significance.’ 

After October no further air attacks on large -warships or 
on active squadrons were undertaken. There have been 
minor scraps with individual destroyers or with mine- 
sweepers but large-scale engagements have not occurred. 

Another feature of the air war which has not recurred 
since October is attacks on convoys. The immense activity 
up and down the British East Coast every week is not much 
talked about in the Press, but it may be mentioned that in 
sixteen weeks at least 12,000,000 tons of shipping passed along 
the convoy routes between the Downs and the Scerttish ports. 
A convoy of two score ships or more is a large taigct. It 
may be several iniks in length fb>m head to tail, faiit sinoe their 
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two experiences of the fire that meets them from the escorting 
vessels and from the defensive armament of the merchant 
ships, the Nazi airmen have not interfered with those convoys 
at all, and no merchant ship under escort has been sunk by 
air attack. 

The losses that have occurred in the Merchant Navy from 
air attack have all been among lone vessels and among 
neutrals. This aspect of the war is peculiarly beastly. It 
broke out in December when there were no fewer than 
thirty-two cases of attacks on fishing vessels and small craft 
of that kind, totally unarmed and far from any naval protec- 
tion. The defenceless crews were machine-gunned at dose 
range. Dozens of bombs were dropped and a number of the 
vessels were sixnk. But even the cu;harne enthusiast for ak 
power will hardly want to daim that kind of thing as a 
glorious victory for his weapon. And it may be noted that 
many of these small craft survived explosive bombs though 
iacendiary bombs destroyed them. There was one stout 
little trawler that refused to go under even though hit by 
two bombs and riddled with machine-gun bullets along the 
waterline until, as the skipper said, she was more like a 
colander than a ship. This kind of gangsterdom warfare 
has no technical interest, however, and the damage done by 
it cannot properly be considered in any estimation of the part 
that air attack is playing in the war at sea. 

When we turn to consideration of the eflFects of our air 
attacks on German ships we are met by one difficulty which 
is insuperable until after the war. We are not told-?-and 
we shall not yet be told — exactly what was the result of air- 
bombing of U-boats. Our only oflfidal knowledge is 
obtained from the occasional Air Ministry statements and 
from the Air Minister’s review of the work of the R.A.F. in 
his speech to the Commons. Sit Kingsley Wood then said 
that British aircraft had carried out attacks on German 
submarines on fifty-seven occasions and in nineteen cases 
we could be sure that substantial damage had been 
caused. 

This statement, it may be noted, is much more reserved 
in its claims than had been some of the Air Ministry commu- 
niques to the Press that preceded it. In them definite claims 
that U-boats had been sunk by the bombing were made. 
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Anyone with experience of anti-submarine operations knows 
how great is the ditiicuity of establishing with certainty the 
‘ sinking ’ of a submarine. The Admiralty Staff arc ultra- 
cautious in their cataloguing of the outcome of attacks and 
it certainly scerr.ed crinceivable that some of the sinkings which 
tlie Air Ministry claimed would lx; unlikely to iigure among 
the established cases in the Admiralty records until further 
evidence was forthcoming. But we may take Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s more reserved statement as a reasonable summary 
of the effects of air attack — and wc are immediately confronted 
with a series of satisfactory operations which show a difference 
from the attacks made against surface vessels on cither side. 
There is a twofold explanation of this. In the first place the 
airman and the submarine lookout sight each other practically 
simultaneously at a distance of some five miles. The airman, 
diving to the attack will be over his target in ninety seconds. 
The submarine has only that space of time in W'hich to get the 
navigating patty off the bridge and below, close up the 
conning tower hatch and be down to 6o or 70 feet to avoid 
the worst of the effects of the explosion of the bombs. Such 
‘crash-diving’ can only be carried out successfully by an 
extremely well-trained crew — engine-room personnel as well 
as hydroplane hands, the men at the valves of the flooding 
tanks and the helmsman. Down 30 feet in forty seconds is 
good going. 

In the second place the airman is not bothered with any 
counter-attack. The submarine’s only defence against bomb- 
ing is depth. The bomber’s accuracy of aim is not dis- 
turbed. 

These two factors give to this aspect of the struggle 
between the Dolphin and the Albatross a particular character 
and in view of the incompleteness of our information 
about the effects achieved, detailed consideration must be 
deferred. 

British air attacks against German surface ships, on the 
other hand, appear to have given much the same results as the 
enemy’s assaults on our fleet. We have claimed two direct 
hits on vessels of the siae of cruisers and one on a patrol 
vessel. In three of the attacks the known damage to the 
enemy was taL Tabulated, the available infoftnatkm peeiefita 
the following picture of the posirion 
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'British Air Attacks on the German Fleet 


Date 

Scene of Attack 

Forces Engaged 

Losses 

British 

German 

Sept. 4 

Wilhelrashaven 

Brunsbiittel 

British bombers 
German warships 

5 bombers 
(German claim) 

I hit on a 
cruiser 


Heligoland Bight 

British bombers 
German warships 

5 bombers 
(German claim) 

2 fighters 

Nov. 4 

North Sea. 

British ’plane 

U-boat 

: Nil 

* Near-miss ’ 


North Sea. 

British ’plane 

U-boat 

Nil 

1 Direct hit 

claimed 

Dec, 3 

North Sea. 

British ’plane 

U-boat 

Nil 

Direct hit 

claimed 

»» 5 

Heligoland 

British bombers 
German naval 
squadron 

Nil 

I fighter ‘direct 
hits on a 
cruiser ’ 

„ 8 

i 

Northern waters 

British ’plane 

U-boat 

Nil 

2 direct hits 
claimed 

8 

Atlantic . 

British flying boat 
U-boat 

Nil 

* Near-misses ’ 

.. 27 

North Sea. 

British ’planes 
a German destroyers 
4 patrol boats 

Nil 

Nil 

» 27 

North Sea. 

British ’planes 

7 patrol boats 

Nil 

Hit on I patrol 
boat claimed 

Jan. J3 

Off Jutland 

British ’planes 

3 German destroyers 

Nil 

Nil 


It is surely obvious that the amount of material damage 
done by both sides is not commensurate with the expenditure 
of effort — and of life. In mere terms of money the German 
air attacks against British warships show a serious adverse 
balance. During the Government’s examination of the Ait 
versus Sea controversy ten years ago it was accepted by the 
Air Ministry and the Admiralty that forty-three bombers 
represented the capital value of a battleship. It will be seen 
therefore that the German air losses represent approximately 
half a battleship against whicb they can set no loss either of 
material or of fighting efficiency among our ships. 

Forty years ago we were threatened with extinction by a 
new weapon, ha poussiere navale^ the new torpedo craft, 
were to put an end to Britain’s sea mastery. They did not. 
And it does not appear probable ^iszapoussihe akienne will be 
any more effective. 


H. C. Ferrabt. 
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Rdicinn is faith in Gud ind at thi; -amc time faith in man. If 
life is to have meaning tor man he mif-t believe in hi? own absolute 
dignity. He must learn to believe in himself as a potential partaker 
of the divine eternal life. 

Vladimir Soioviev. 

The term ‘ Russian religious philosophy ’ is a pleonasm, as 
the whole of Russian philosophy is penetrated by the religious 
idea. The exponents of this religious philosophy arc not 
ecclesiastical but secular, and the philosophy itself has deve- 
loped in a direction opposed to the spirit of the official Greek 
Ortltodox Church. The central crmception of God-manhood 
is given by the philosophers, in contradistinction to the 
official Church, a cosmogonal and not a sotcriological 
meaning. According to the Church’s interpretation the 
incarnation of Christ has as its object the salvation of man 
from original sin. Thus the incarnation appears, funda- 
mentally, as an accident evoked by Adam’s fall. This 
sotcriological interpretation makes man himself an accident, 
jnere object of the Grace of God. Russian religious 
philosophy, however, rests fundamentally upon another 
standpoint. The Divine Incarnation here appears as included 
from the beginning in the plan of creation ; a cosmogonal 
process and at the same time the content of the history of 
mankind. 

An equally fundamental difference exists between the 
conceptions of official dogma and of religious philosophy on 
the subjea of the Church. The official idea of the Church 
is of an institution created by Christ 'which, in spite of hoc 
mystical origin, bears an essentially mundane character. Fot 
religious philosophy, however, the Church is less an institotioct 
than a living organism. In this organism ffie mystical piooe** 
of Incarnation is taking place. ‘ For the Church's the 

183 
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most significant thing is the inseparable union of the Divine 
with the human . . . the Church is the ladder between heaven 
and earth, upon which God is descending to earth and 
is ascending to Heaven ’ (Rev. S. Bulgakov). 

Finally, the eschatological mood, the * Expectation of the 
End’ is characteristic. And here again this philosophy is 
distinct from the conception of the ofhcial Church, to which 
this mood is fundamentally alien. 

These three central ideas — God-manhood, Church and 
Expectation of the End — represent the essential content of 
Russian religious philosophy. Our task cannot consist in 
examining the sources of this philosophy. It can be traced 
back on the one hand to early medieval ^osis, on the other 
to German mysticism Qakob Bohme, F. Baader). German 
idealistic philosophy, above all of Hegel and Schelling, has 
exercised influence on the formation of religious thought in 
Russia. Decisive, however, is the fact that Russia in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries produced a galaxy of 
persons of exceptional religious gifts. Khomyakov, Soloviev, 
Fedorov, Bulgakov, Berdyaev — to mention only those writers 
especially concerned with theology, Besides these must also 
be mentioned poets such as Lermontov and Dostojewsky, 
whose influence on the development of the religious Weltan- 
scbaumg and the deepening of the religious consciousness was 
of decisive importance. 

It would be false to over-estimate the signlfiraricf of 
Russian positivism particularly in its last Marxist phase, or to 
regard positivism as the dominant Russian ideology, *In 
reality a struggle has for centuries been going on in Russia 
between rationalism or positivism and mysticism. Basically 
one can trace this struggle between ration^sm and mysticism 
to the controversy which raged inside the Byzantine Church 
in the fourteenth century between the Hesychasts^ on the 
one hand, who depended on Plato, and the neoplatonists, 
and, on the other hand. Western religious rationalism which 
employed Aristotelian methods. This peculiar controversy 

* Hesychasts coatinnfid the grut txaditioa of Greek mysticistn, pardoilarly 
Simoa of Studfon (died 1092). According to it the highest aim of life is union -with 
God by means of a mystical contemplation of the Godhead. of Hesy- 

chastic dot^dne is the distinction between Essence («wfo)and Rmanatinn 

eMcmy of God cannot be seen by any man, what can be seen is the ‘Uncreated 

which is no other than the manifestaton of the Divine Rs tfnrr 
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between the * Easterns ’ and the ‘ VTcstcms ’ inside the 
Greck-Bvzantine Church had a decisive effect on the destinv 

•i' # 

of this Church and her relationship to Roman Catholicism. 

On Russian soil this age-old dispute, in direct conncaion 
with the discussions in the Byzantine Church, first appeared 
in the struggle in the fifteenth centurj' betw'een Nil Sorskij, 
the ascetic, mystic and rebel on the one hand and Josif 
Volotski, the rationalist and Cassaro-papist on the other, then 
betu'een the patriarch Nikon and the ‘ Raskolniki ’ in the 
seventeenth centur}-, betvceen the Voltairists and the Free- 
masons in the eighteenth century, the Slavophiles and 
Westerners in the first half of the nineteenth, and ^e idealists 
and Marxists in the twentieth. This ancient dispute appeared 
in many disguises and perhaps reflected the eternal contradic- 
tion beos’een the primitive elements in the human soul — 
reason and emotion. At the moment rationalism and 
materialism have the upper hand, at least outwardly. Vihat 
is happening in the depths of the people’s soul can only be 
surmised. But it may safely be assumed that it has little in 
common with the official ideological fagade. 

The central idea of Russian religious philosophy is the 
idea of God-manhood. This idea formed the didcf subject 
of the greatest Russian thinker, Vladimir Soloviev (1855- 
1900). God-manhood is the complete unification of the 
Godhead with Man and through him with the whole creation. 
Them are three phases of God-manhood; the creation of 
man scs the crown of the Universe ; the incarnation of God 
in Qisist, and finally the tinion of the Godhead with humanity 
and the whole creation at the end of the ages. The first 
theophany is Adam, the second thcophany is Christ. The 
whole of Nature strives towards Man, the whole history of 
Mankind strives towards God-manhood. 

Here, however, the Platonic charaaer of Russian religious 
philosophy becomes manifest. The realisation of the id» of 
Gk)d-manhood in human history is only possible because this 
idea existed before all history and before all experience. For 
this idea is contained in the personality of God as Trinity. 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity reveals its ootok^cal 
content first in the idea of God-rnahhood. God the son m 
the second Person of the Trinity already tepreaents the 
of the Godhead towards self-teal isation oc seJf-iSirdtoda0i. 
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God the Son has existed before all eternity, but his fulfilment 
he finds only in his incarnation as Christ. ‘ And the Word 
was with God and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. . . . And the Word was made 
flesh.’ 

The theory of the Logos as the bridge from God to Man 
is characteristic of Russam religious philosophy. By its 
means the idea is expressed that God is not only transcendent 
but immanent in the world and especially in man. God, it 
is true, is conceivable without man, but not man without God. 
Fundamentally man can only imagine God in a relationship 
to himself. God, world and man are through a mystery 
bound up with each other. God has created the wodd for 
man, but God created man in order to have a friend, in order 
to make him a son of God and partaker of the Divine Life 
(Rev. S. Bulgakov). Speaking subjectively, man represents 
the union of the Divine Logos with earthly nature ; the task 
of mankind, however, consists in realising objectively, in the 
material world, this union between God and his creation. 

In the Christian philosophy of Soloviev the humanising 
of the Godhead and the sanctification of humanity receives 
its final expression. Here one feels most deeply the 
opposition of modem Russian religious ideas to the Western 
Catholic Thomism, and also to the neo-Thomism of our days 
as expressed, for instance, in the works of Maritain. There 
is for us, says Nicholas Berdyaev, no hard and fast bormdary 
Hne between the natural and the supernatural (as it exists in 
Thomas Aquinas) ; we believe rather that the world and man 
and all real Being is rooted in God, that the divine energy 
penetrates the natural world. 

This doctrine affirms in the first place the impossibility 
of a godless humanitarianism such as has been preached by 
positivism since the eighteenth century. Soloviev thus sums 
up, sarcastically, the dogma of Godless humanitarianism: 
there is nothing beyond force and matter ; the struggle for 
existence first brought the pterodactyl and then the ape, 
from whose variation men appeared ; therefore let every man 
lay down his life for his friends I Inside this syllogism the 
attempt is disclosed to establish humanitarian morality apart 
from the God idea and that of the imma nent union of man 
with the Godhead, 
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The doctrine of God-manhood receives its final c'^mplc- 
tion in the doctrine of the hnphia. In the German mystics, 
from whom Russian philosophy has borrowed this conception, 
Sophia appears as the \fuKsfrau csr W’eishiit GatUs'* (Jakob 
Bohmc). Baadcr sees in the S^iphia, in purely Platonic form, 

‘ the world of prototypes,’ but at the same time he speaks 
of the Sophia as of the ‘ true and eternal manhood.’ Here 
the relation to God-manhood is already indicated. For 
Solov’ev the Sophia is first the e.vpression of the humanity 
of the divine. Logos is the direct expression of the Absolute 
as the unconditionally existing ; Sophia on the other hand is 
in relation to the Absolute its eternal Otherness, in other 
words Sophia is the expression of the Logos, the realised 
Idea. Sophia, Soloviev remarks in another place, is the 
matter of the Godhead. It is the feminine principle of the 
cosmogony in opposition to the Logos which represents the 
masculine principle. Sophia exists from all eternity, like 
God. It is fundamentally nothing other than the ideal 
humanity as conceived by God, the ideal society consisting 
in absolute oneness between God and men, the final 
embodiment of the eternal wisdom. 

The doctrine of the Church was first formulated in Russian 
religious philosophy by A. Khomyakov (1804-1860). It is 
in closest connection with his whole philosophy. The 
foundation of this philosophy is the doctrine of the Soul. 
According to it there is in the soul of man a kernel which is 
oLmtfch more value than the understanding and the conscious- 
ness • It is through the channel of this kernel that man 
becomes united to God. The highest knowledge is the 
recognition of absolute Being, but it is no logical recognition 
but a mystical- The logical recognition is ethically indifferent, 
it is beyond good and evil. Therefore the internal ordering 
of human personality cannot be achieved through the develop- 
ment of logical thought. On the contrary logic leads us 
away from absolute Being. Russian folk-culture is com- 
pletely based on the Soul, while occidental culture is poiely 
formal. The West is rationalist and individualist, while the 
Russian people is emotionally and collectively consdtoted. 

All these ideas represent the common property of tbAt 
Russian School which is generally designfOed Sicvopiiil^ 
although this name is {uittly misleading. Kbaajft^lixiir 
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is ihe most important representative of this school, vrhich 
has been exceptionally significant in the development of 
Russian ideology, and which has been characterised above all 
by its emphasis on the close connection between the natiomil 
and the religious motive in Russian life. The Qiurch appears 
in this doctrine as the ideal society in which the national and 
at the same time the human peculiarity of the Russian people 
is coming or must come to its full unfolding. 

The Qiurdi, says Khomyakov, is neither a system nor an 
institution. The Church is a living organism of truth and 
love, or rather it is itself truth and love as an organism. 
The greatest mystery is the union of the absolutely free human 
personality with the Church which is itself a living and free 
personality. Freedom, according to Khomyakov, is not a 
right but a duty. Freedom is a burden which must be 
carried for the sake of the highest dignity and Godlikeness 
of Man. To be able to achieve oneness with God, to be 
partaker of the Divine nature, man must be free. 

The absolute freedom of man will suffer no subjection 
to any sort of earthly authority, either of Priest or of human 
understanding. Therefore Khomyakov refuses ecclesiastical 
doctrines both Catholic and Protestant. The union of man 
with the Church is realised in the SobomostJ, which represents 
the actual content of ecclesiasticism. Sobomostj is a mystical 
society, consisting of all believers, living and dead, and is 
penetrated by the Holy Spirit. In the Russian word Sobomostj 
are two ideas : on tiie one hand the idea of the Council, 
Sobor, by which is emphasised that the highest authotity of 
the Church co mmuni ty is embodied in the oecumenical 
councils, in as far as these councils truly comprise the whole of 
Christendom and not just one part of it. Ihus they must be 
considered as manifestations of the Holy Ghost. On the 
otiier hand a further idea is included, that of Community, of 
collective thinking and vision. Thereby the idea is expressed 
that the vision of the Godhead and union with Him is no 
individual affair. The mystery of Love is indicated. Love, 
Khomyakov teaches, is a category of knowing. Love has 
for so long been preached to the nations as a duty, man has 
forgotten that Love is not only a duty but also a Divine 
Grace, by which man receives the knowledge of absolute 
truth. The Church is not an authority but it is the Truth 
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which is perceived by the love of men who are united in the 
Church. 

Khomyakov’s doctrine of the Church accords with certain 
Protestant ways of thought. He is one of those modem 
Russian religious thinkers who place the least emphasis on 
the other-worldly character of the Church and at the same 
time understand least of its eschatological and prophetic 
signilicance. With Soloviev and his pupil Bulgakov, however, 
this character and this significance are particularly cmphasisol. 

The mystic character of the Church is best expressed in 
the following formula of Bulgakov’s : The Church is the 
oneness of transcendent and immanent Being. For the 
Church as a mystical organism three elements are essential : 
liberty, love and the Divine Grace. The Church is there 
where men, united in mutual brotherly love and free like- 
mindedness, become worthy vessels of the Divine Grace 
which is the true essence and living Principle of the Church 
and which makes her a unified spiritual organism (Soloviev). 

The world is created for die Church, yes, the world 
must become the Church, otherwise it has no meaning at 
all. Man as Priest has the task of sanaifying the world ; as 
God’s Son man is a mediator between God and his creatures. 

The doctrine of the Church represents the connection 
between the doctrine of God-manhood and that of the end 
of the world. God~manhood finds its fulfilment in the 
Church as a mystical organism, but the Church is at the same 
tiijic die consummation of human history and the cosmogony 
in gtneraL The csdiatological idea is the third and probably 
also the most intimate conception of Russian religious 
philosophy. The idea that human history must have an end 
is immanent in Christian doctrine, but the official Church of 
all three Christian denominations, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox and Protestant, takes a purely superficial attitude 
to this idea. In the official Church is neces^xily inherent an 
fy ttmi sm, an affirmation of life and of the Here, and thoewith 
a refusal of the * End,* which can mean nothing bat the 
destruction of this world. On the other hand the esebato* 
logical idea as it is expressed, say, in 2 Peter iiL 10, is fiiily 
congenial to Russian religious philosophy : * But the day 
the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; in the whkh dbe 
heavens shall pass away wifh a gretd noise, and die dhaaiiB W tt' 
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shall tndt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that 
are therein shall be burnt up.’ The end of the world is the 
necessary condition of that ‘ new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness ’ (2 Peter iii. 13). 

The end of this world is necessary so that the mystic 
Kingdom of love and truth may begin. Destruction is the 
necessary condition of resurrection. Without eschatology 
no ethic is possible. The Christian ethic has as a condition 
the belief in the conquest of the greatest evil, of evil itself, 
namely, of death. For him who does not believe in the 
resurrection of Christ and in his future Kingdom, the conquest 
of death remains an impossibility. As long, however, as 
death reigns, this greatest of all evils, life cannot triumph, 
and so long, too, man cannot believe in the final victory of 
the Good. Without this belief, however, every ethic is 
untenable. Evil, death, is there to be overcome. At the 
end of history the final struggle between fife and death, good 
and evil, Christ and antichrist, will take place. The historical 
process consists in preparing man for this final struggle by 
spiritualising him through the inner assimilation of the Divine 
Principle. 

The Expectation of the End is a characteristic not only of 
Russian religious philosophy but also of the whole spiritual 
make-up of the Russian intellectual. Russian thought in all 
its shades has always been unfriendly to this present world. 
The Russian nihilist, however, opposes to this world his own 
godless eschatology. The end of history here synchronises 
with the beginning of anthropocracy, the reign of the godless 
man who pronounces himself a god. The collectivist idea 
is inherent in this anthropocracy. The individual appears as 
an atom of nothingness, but through some godless mystery 
collective humanity is deified. That is ^e religion of 
collectivism, the worship of the godless, that is the soulless, 
humanity. 

Russian religious philosophy, particularly Soloviev, 
emphasises the universal character of tihe Church. Christen- 
dom cannot be national ; national limitation contradicts the 
divine-human and eschatological character of the Church. 
The Russian people were honoured by the Slavophiles and 
later by Soloviev and his school as the people who most 
adequately expressed the universality of the Qaristian spirit. 
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and was theteforc chosen by God as His special instrument. 
Actually, according to the Slavophile K. .\ksakov% the 
Russian people was no nation, but humanity itself. 

The nation is something that must be superseded, but not 
by a soulless cosmopolitanism representing the carrying over 
of the godless anthropocraq* into the universal, but through 
Christian universal is.m, that is through the realisation of the 
Church on earth. The rseo Christian civilisatkjns — the 
Roman occidental and the Russian oriental — are perishing 
through mutual estrangement and contempt. Occidental 
Christianity is deadened by rationalism, Russian Christianity 
is under the yoke of a godless anthropocracy. But the 
universalistic idea remains alive in the Russian man, only 
there is a danger that this idea may receive a false and 
unchristian direction. The Russian Orient bears in itself two 
opposite possibilities. It can become the Orient of Xerxes 
or the Orient of Christ. Soloviev placed this alternative 
before Russia at the turn of the centur\’ in a veonderful poem. 
The tension between the rationalistic Occident and the 
mystical Orient is a basic element of world history. This 
tension is probably the most fruitful known to human history 
and perhaps even the existence of humanity without this 
tension would have been so impoverished that it would be 
able to lay no claims to attention. The greatest danger for 
the destiny of European humanity lies in the attempt to dig 
a great gulf between the Romano-Germanic Occident and 
th^ Russian Orient. Stalin-Xerxcs seeks to divide Russia 
fronS the West and make it an Asiatic country. Thereby he 
will cut oflF the Russian people from its transcendent mission 
which draws Russia to the West, and will make this God- 
inspired people into a prophet of a godless anthropocracy. 
in Asia and throughout the world. Stalin wants to make 
Central Europe, above all, Germany, an outpost of a Russian 
Orient robb^ of its Christian soul. Hitlerism is merely 
another form of the same anti-Chtistian and anti-European 
power. Will Western Europe, in face of this last danger 
which quite apart from the issue of the present struggle is 
threatening her civilisation, realise her duty towards the 
Russian Orient and Christian universality ? 


Gr£GOilt Bxensioci:. 
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FREDERICK mLLIAM I OF PRUSSIA 

Frederick the Great is often considered a typical Prussian 
ruler as well as the outstanding member of the Hohenzollem 
dynasty. In his desire for Prussian domination, his predatory 
instincts, his disregard of treaties and his respect for armed 
force, he was indeed a ‘ Prussian ’ in the modern interpre- 
tation of the word. Nevertheless, he harboured a profound 
and enduring contempt for his own people — ‘ this damnable 
race ’ — and he so despised everything German that to the end 
of his life he never took the trouble to learn this language 
properly. 

Frederick’s father, on the other hand, Frederick William I, 
who came to the throne in 1713, was so like a nineteenth or 
twentieth century German t^t if he had returned to life in 
either century he would have felt thoroughly at home. He 
would be able to adjust himself with perfect ease to the harsh 
existence of the Third Realm. He would find the absolute 
obedience of his people to their ruler unchanged, and he would 
perhaps be amused by optimistic individuals in the West who 
still believe in the divisibility of the German people and their 
ruler. , • 

He was never restrained ; he always shouted. He 
bellowed at his inferiors, at women (including his wife) and 
at diildren. Yet he was consistently subservient in manner 
towards men, like his Emperor in Vienna, whom he con- 
sidered his superior. He was hard-working, conscientious, 
an extremely efficient administrator, and utterly lacking in 
i m a gin ation. He despised the human spirit and was rabidly 
anti-intellectual. He had no sense of humour whatsoever, 
and not even a sense of fun, and yet he was always curiously 
aficaid that others might ridicule him. This unconscious 
appreciation of his own inferiority made him aU the more 
arrogant. 

It gave him a terrible personal satis&ction to inflict bodily 
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pain on others ; he was like the commandants of many Nazi 
concentration camps. His daughter Wilhelmine of Bayreuth 
never forgot his cruelty. In her Memoirs she tells how, in an 
outburst of temper, her father once tried to strangle her with 
a curtain cord for some childish disobedience. And he 
struck her and her brother Frederick whenever he felt like 
showing them that he was their master. In fact, in his 
attitude towards his children, he demonstrated a close affinity 
with Ivan the Terrible, who, before he actually murdered his 
son Alexis, declared : ‘ The boy has got to be broken with 
the rod ; he will not die from mere beatings but only grow 
stronger.’ 

Frederick WiUiam applied these principles to the education 
of his son Frederick, but he added spiritual tortures, when, 
for instance, he had Frederick’s friend Katte executed before 
the boy’s eyes. ‘ Oliver Twist in his workhouse,’ Macaulay 
wrote in his essay on Frederick the Great, ‘ and Smike in 
Dotheboys HaU were spoiled children as compared with this 
unhappy heir to the throne.’ 

There was a curious twist to Frederick William’s cruelty. 
Frederick William was not cruel to his people because he 
disliked them as his son Frederick later ihsliked them. He 
was brutal to them because, in so far as he was capable of 
affection, he loved his Prussians, and he had an instinct that 
they would reciprocate this devotion if he was brutal to them. 
He once ran after a man in the streets of Berlin and when he 
h^d caught him up began to beat him with the heavy stick he 
alv^ys carried. As he raised the stick again and again, 
Frederick William shouted almost in a frenzy: ‘You are 
not to fear me. I order you to love, love me I ’ 

It is an undisputed historical fact that most of Frederick 
William’s subjects did indeed love him, for they considered 
his bmtality strength, and they adored strength in any form. 
In his understanding of the Prussian mentality, Frederick 
William was one of Hitler’s forerunners. In Mein Kampf he 
says : ‘ What the masses want is the victory of the strong, 
and the destruction or the abject subjection of the weak.’ 

Frederick William was popular with his peculiar peo|iie 
because he took a definite stand against the individual, :ind 
proclaimed that subordination to the almighty State and 
almighty ruler of this State was a subject’s only db^.. No 

VoL. CXXVU— No. 756 * 
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one, not even the autocratic Junkers, were given a voice in his 
despotic government. Before his time these Prussian land- 
owners had proudly proclaimed that ‘ Our King is absolute 
as long as he does as we wish ’ (‘ Utiser Konig ahsolut, wmn er 
unser’n Willen tut ’), but Frederick William changed all this. 
He knew how to deal with these Junkers. He dazzled them 
with gorgeous uniforms in his new Prussian army, and with 
military positions of power, but when he had safely got them 
into the army he stationed them far away from their own 
districts and their own obedient peasants and placed them in 
distant garrisons where they became his immediate military 
inferiors. 

‘ It is my purpose,’ Frederick William then announced, 

‘ to ruin the Junkers’ authority, and to establish the sovereign 
authority of the Crown as firmly as a rock of bronze.’ 

Frederick William’s ‘ strength ’ was not the only thing 
which made him popular with the mass of his people. He had 
not inherited his mother’s intellectual tastes, nor his father’s 
fondness for art. On the contrary, he actively opposed 
intellectual interests. At his famous Tabakskollepum, the 
evenings he spent smoking, drinking and exchanging un- 
savoury gossip and jests with his intimates, he sometimes 
discussed topics which pleased his simple people. ‘All 
knowledge is worth a dog’s tail,’ or ‘ All men of learning are 
quacks and fools,’ he would declare. Frederick William was 
sincerely proud of the fact that during his entire reign Prussia 
produced no scientists, writers, artists or philosophers Worth 
remembering. 

Such men, he felt, might have detracted from the national 
enthusiasm for the Prussian army which he was creating. In 
1735 he introduced compulsory military service, and by the 
end of his reign in 1740 he had built up an army of 83,000 
men, a tremendous achievement. For though Prussia, as far 
as her population was concerned, was only the twelfth largest 
State in Europe, her army was the fourth largest. 

Though Frederick William was economic to the point of 
stinginess — his children often had too little to eat — he spent 
vast sums on his army, especially on the recruits for his 
‘giant guards.’ His agents in foreign countries spent 
ii,ooo,ooo thaler bribing men to join the King of Prussia’s 
army. (When necessary they kidnapped these recruits.) 
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Frederick William’s passion for his army was vinlike the 
attitude of Frederick the Great, William 11 or Hitler to their 
troops. These later rulers of Prussia and of Germany have 
considered their armed forces merely as instruments of 
aggression, while Frederick William loved his rows and rows 
of soldiers for their own sake. He loved them as a miser 
loves his gold. He gloated over them, he enjoyed bullying 
them, he knew the names of many of his officers and some of 
his soldiers in his crack regiments, but he cherished the 
pleasure they gave him too much to begin wars as his 
successors have done. 

As a result of this miserly attitude, Frederick William was 
involved in only two wars during the twenty-seven years of 
his reign — one at the beginning and one towards the end. 
In 1715 he joined the Danish, Russian, Hanoverian and 
Polish Coalition against Sweden, because Charles XII’s 
excessive ambition had obviously weakened his country, and 
Frederick Willi am wanted his share of the spoils at the peace 
treaty. He was given Western Pomerania, with Stettin, and 
Usedom and Woliin. 

The second time Frederick William reluctantly sent his 
army into battle was in 1733, when he supported the German 
Emperor in the War of ^e Polish Succession. He thought 
rhat as a reward Prussia should have Jiilich-Berg, that part 
of the Duchy of Qeves which Prussia had lost over a century 
before and which rankled in the Prussian soul for centuries. 
But*when the third Treaty of Vienna was signed in 1738, 
Emperor Charles VI did not give Frederick Willi a m Jiilich- 
Berg or anything else. The Emperor in fact kept none of his 
promises ; he was not as impressed by Frederick William*s 
‘ strength ’ as were Hs Prussian people. 

Frederick William’s failure to get what he wanted was 
partly due to the fact that for years he had been completdy 
f-alrpn in by Seckendorff, Qaarles Vi’s ambassador in Berlin ; 
for, in common with many * strong men* in Prussian and 
German history, Frederick William was always easily in- 
fluenced if his vanity was sufiSciently flattered. For a long 
timft his Ribbentrop was a Baron Grumbkow, who kept flaw 
King of Prussia in a state of abject subsMvieocc to ^ 
Emperor in Vienna. It had been <^te easy to persuade him 
to send troops to the Wax of the Polish SucassioQ, 
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If Frederick William, like most of his ancestors and 
many of his successors, had chosen to use his army for 
purposes of aggression, the history of Prussia, Germany and 
Europe might have taken a different course. As it was, he left 
this army practically intact to his son Frederick, and, as 
Voltaire so rightly said, * With such a splendid standing army, 
an army so well organised and equipped as a weapon ready 
to hand, his ambitious son was bound to work mischief.’ 

Actually Frederick WiUiam left his son more than an 
army. He had prepared the Prussians for Frederick’s wars of 
aggression, for it was he who imbued his people with the 
conviction that might alone is right ; he had taught them 
that the army is the State and that the State is omnipotent. 
Frederick William, during whose reign military uniform 
became the official court dress in Berlin, had made his people 
feel that it was a disgrace to be a civilian, a sentiment which 
still prevails in Germany. 

When Frederick William was on his death-bed, his 
Calvinist clergyman read to him the text of a hymn which 
he had always liked : ‘ Naked I came into the world, and naked 
I shall leave it.’ Already half-conscious, the King of Prussia 
tried once again to raise his heavy, ungainly body, his thick 
chin moved and he said : ‘ No, no, I shall have my \iniform.’ 


Margaret Goldsmith. 



THE POEMS OF ANDREW YOUNG 


The ease with which certain of the younger poets achieve 
great reputations and disciples to-day, the meretricious but 
empty novelty of much of their work, the advertisement 
given to them by coterie journals and, at certain times, by the 

the debasement of poetic taste in a time of confused 
values and the cult of noise and speed, make it very difficult 
for the true, quiet, conscientious artist, working strictly to 
his own necessities, to come into his rightful own, excepting 
when he has arrived at an age vrhen the applause of the many 
brings him neither pleasure nor stimulus to new creation. 
This has been particularly the case with Andrew Young. 
Only seven small books of his verse appear to have been 
published, one a collected edition embodying the larger part 
of previous volumes and containing a little over a hundred 
short poems, one a play in verse, and in the month of 
December of last year, after three years of silence, a new 
volume of some forty short poems.^ Periodicals have begun 
to publish him less sparingly ; and even the coterie journals 
have heen forced to notice him. Perhaps one ought to be 
gfatd^ for this tardy recognition. The slow accumulation 
of worth, imi ta ting the growth of the trees he knows so well, 
assures for him a rooted and solid reputation amongst those 
for whom poetry still remains one of the sublime hu man 
exercises ; and gives to those who come upon him for the 
first time a joy unspoiled by the distorting echoes of reiterated 
boosting. He is a poet to the best of all ways in whidi 
to begin to taste new works of art. For the critic it is simple 
joy. How often is the critic forced to * write down * certain 
poets for the sake of perspective and the preservation of sane 
standards, when he might have been otherwise content to 
accept the small talent exposed and the small niche adiierved? 

I first came across Mr. Young’s poetry some fifteen years 

» speak to the Barth. Poems. Andeew Yoong. (Csii^ yt. at^ 
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ago ; I dianced upon a poem in the Spectator, Walna Pass. 
It was a gteat moment ; and on opening his latest volume I 
xecaptuted that lovely experience, for it was the first poem 
(though revised and retitled) I saw. Later, I looked for his 
published work and had a good deal of difficulty in finding 
it ; but firom that day Mr. Young was a poet to watch and to 
recommend. It was always exciting to meet others, rarely it 
must be confessed, who knew his work and shared my 
love of it. 

The work has, of course, many affinities. It is like that 
of John Clare and Robert Frost and Edward Thomas and 
Edmund Blunden, a poetry of the English countryside ; but 
it is extremely doubtful whether he has ever been influenced 
by any of them in the sense of wflfuLly copying them. There 
is rather the feeling that he has thought, at times, before a 
scene or a mood : ‘ How Thomas must have felt as I do about 
this I ’ and what has emerged, in the humility of the crafts- 
man, has been achieved by similar technical devices. There is 
no other poetry in English, as far as I know, that has such 
immediacy, like sketches made on the spot by the great 
water colourists. Here is pkia air writing at its best. Time 
and again I have been reminded of George Morland, of 
Coxens, of Constable, of Girtin, of Cotman, and the other 
English landscape painters. In Winter Morning he speaks of 

The hill a picture of a hill 

Painted by Gstman or Old Crome. 

and a world of such marvellous pictures emerges from his 
total work that it seems certain he must have dwelt, and 
dwells still, long and lovingly upon our open-air masters. 
This power to transmute visual imagery into words is, I 
think, the most remarkable thing about him. Often he makes 
direct visual contact with objects so accurately and so 
felicitously that it becomes a physical impact on the reader. 

The trees are seen with white hard shadows 
in Winter Morning. 

And eyes like black beads sewn in for 


of a rat. 
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An obvious moon high on the night 

.... star-untidy sky 

. . . that slant-legged robin 
With autumn on his chest. 

Flints drop like nuts from trees 
When the frost bites 
The chalk on u’inter nights. 

. . . foliage hung on trees like heavy udgs. 

In his new volume there is one poem. The House Marfms, 
which has a totality of such experience so perfectly com- 
municated that the whole body is taken and translated into 
the flight and light of birds in air. It would be a mistake, 
however, to convey the impression that one has here simply 
a painter in words. That was indeed my first feeling ; and 
grateful enough I was for the lesson given in meticulous 
craftsmanship and in the scrupulousness of the translation, 
and for the absence of ^ faking,' of large emptiness and misty 
outlines. But there are certain poems in these volumes which 
belong to a world of wider vision than that vouchsafed only 
to the outer eye. In poems like The Stars^ The Evening Star, 
On White Dojvn, The Birdy The YeaVy The Eagle (where the 
painter is Titian), The Stone Eagles, Passing the Graveyard, 
Idleness, A Prospect of Death, Christmas Day and o^ers, 
Mr. Young comes into the circle of the Metaphysicals, 
Herbert and Vaughan particularly, but Donne also ; and he 
touches hands with Hardy and Emily Dickinson as well. 
This quality is, however, so reticently and delicately com- 
municated, woven in and out of the natural images, that it 
may easily evade the modem eye, ear, and spirit, deafened by 
violence and ultra-coUoquially set-down verse. The poem 
Idleness, although I do not consider it the best of this group, 
is short enough to quote as example : 

God, you’ve so much to do. 

To think of, watch and listen to. 

That I will let all else go by 

And lending ear and eye 

Help you to watch how in the combe 

Winds sweep dead leaves widiout a bxomn ; 

And rooks in the spring^eddeoed trees 
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Restore their villages. 

Nest by dark nest 

Swaying at rest on the trees’ frail unrest ; 

Or on this limestone wall. 

Leaning at ease, with you recall 
How once these heavy stones 
Swam in the sea as shells and bones ; 

And hear that owl snore in a tree 

Till it grows dark enough for him to see ; 

In fact, will learn to shirk 

No idleness that I may share your work. 

The last couplet would have delighted Herbert ; but the 
whole poem with its subtle suggestion of rest and unrest 
within the landscape, against the burden of slow Time, 

‘ . these heavy stones Swam in the sea as shells and bones,’ 
is more than scene painting. The landscape belongs finally 
to the world of the inner eye. 

Mr. Young indulges in no ‘ modernistic ’ strong rhythms, 
or vers lihre. He is content with traditional English iambic 
verse, generally within the framework of the quatrain or 
other simple stanza forms ; but the result is by no means 
monotonous. The words carry the weight and texture of his 
meanings, related to each other in the straightforward, 
colloquial English sentence. The adjective and adverb do 
most of the work ; and his one aim seems to be to draw the 
reader’s attention away from himself towards the scene or 
mood he wishes to communicate. For this reason, too, l^e 
eschews eccentricity and newness of word and meaning, "and 
also the ‘ poetic ’ gesture ; and has almost a ‘ gentlenaanly ’ 
horror of the phrase that stuns and persuades by its violence 
and stridency. It is for these reasons, perhaps, that even 
those who love Mr. Young’s work dub it good minor poetry. 
This, of course, does not necessarily mean its belittlement. 
It is enough that a man should be a poet at all, that is, have a 
rhythmic feeling for word-meanings and the power to 
organise them in such a way that Ae world of sense and 
thought seems to become symbolic of the words themselves, 
and is reaeated within them. But the distinction made 
between major and minor poetry is a very useful one. 

In minor poetry the poet is in complete command of his 
medium, is ‘ on top of’ his words, makes them do the work 
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he wants of them within the limits set for them, and thus 
makes the most of himself as craftsman and decorative artist. 
To borrow the phraseology of the painter, the poems are 
always conceived in terms of the picture plane. This is not 
necessarily a matter of theme. A minor poet might handle 
large themes and force them into the compass of his alert and 
meticulous awareness. But it is true to say that the large and 
many-sided theme often goes with major poetry, since the 
major poet is one possessed much more by his images, more 
able to be carried away by them, and readier to trust to 
‘ magic ’ in their associations to carry him through. In the 
large theme the complicated material provides many points 
d’appui as a check upon what might otherwise become 
unmeasured dithyrambics or even the incoherencies of the 
madman, and provides a greater number of possibilities in the 
types of language-association evoked. Of course, this also 
provides many possibilities for ‘ faking ’ ; and we find even 
in Shakespeare the use of personal cliches to give an air of 
continued inspiration where in fact the right answer will not 
come out. Many of the modems are particularly adepts in 
this art, helped considerably by their obscurities which give 
the reader the chance to imagine his own ‘ profundities ’ into 
the poem, and conjure them out again to the accompaniment 
of ecstatic cries of self-admiration 1 Bad major poetry, for 
these reasons, is often very much worse than bad minor 
poetry ; parts of it have been so ‘ cooked ’ as to ruin their 
hjgradients irremediably, while bad minor poetry can often 
be Very profitably recast and rescued from its badness. 

There is another aspect to this particular distincrioti, very 
relevant to our discussion of hir. Young’s poetry. In it the 
mosaic of words he makes is an invitation to look upon the 
scene as he sees it, almost sensationally (the word is used here, 
of course, in a psychological sense), objectively, if you will, 
that is without a bias to make him use words to ‘ betray ’ the 
landscape to his thought or feeling. But in poets like most 
of the Elizabethans, the Metaphysicals, Milton, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, the thematic material is first filtered throu^ a 
world of concept or personality or both, and then given 
word-life. The sense-images are still related accurately to 
each other and to the objects encompassed; but all the 
values have been changed, distorted even, ft>t the sake oi the 

Vou CXXVII— No. 756 «• 
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total communication. In El Greco (and we cite a painter 
since his example is more direct) one sees this type of 
working carried to the limits of its possibility, dangerously so. 
Here again, ‘ faking ’ through empty grandiosity and pseudo- 
mystici jargonising, is a common fault ; and spoils, for me 
at least, parts of Blake’s and Shelley’s longer poems. 
Rabindranath Tagore is probably the worst example of such 

* bombinating in the void.’ 

It can be seen from what I have just written that I, too, 
consider Mr. Young a minor poet. But there are certain 
poems, and particularly in the last volume, which show a 
difference of great significance. I have already given the 
names of some of them. The penultimate poem of his Speak 
to the Earth is called A 'Prospect of Death, and it has almost a 
Donnelike intricacy of thought and conceit about it, a personal 
savour, which gave me a new and exciting experience and 
sense of other possibilities. Nevertheless, it is amazing how 
in all the published 150 poems there is a lack of ‘ develop- 
ment.’ The perfection of the craftsman is everywhere ; and 
it is in this that I am most reminded of Edward Thomas. For 
all I know the poem I found late may be a very early one ! 
Perhaps this also is a sign of the good minor poet ; but here 
I go warily. An honest and humble and exacting craftsman 
does not publish his bad pieces, or fragments, or studies ; 
and there may be in Mr. Young’s drawer a host of un- 
satisfactory examples that did not really ‘ come off,’ and 
that have the refreshing badness we find in all the best poets 
sometimes, the proof of their unwillingness to play virtuoso 
tricks upon their readers, and their very human admission of 

* off-days.’ 

But whether Mr. Young is a major or a minor poet is of 
little moment, when I consider the love, the quiet, enduring 
love that he has commanded of me. His search for poetic tmth 
in quietness is a lesson for our times. Ultimately, I feel his 
poetry to be religious poetry, not bright with certainty like a 
Herbert’s, but, as religious poetry is forced to be these days, 
full of a certain sadness, almost of doubt. 

Is spring not hard enough to bear 

For one at autumn of his year ? 

If I were asked to recommend a modem poet for a soldier 
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to carry in his knapsack, I should say, ‘ Take Andrew Young, 
to strengthen the meditative virtues in you, to remind you of 
what England is at its best, and to persuade you that there is 
home wheresoever you may be/ 

I have enough to do 

In my own way to be unnoticed too. 


L. Aaroxson. 
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THE SHIP’S FIGUREHEAD, BY THE BURE, AT 
RUNHAM, GT. YARMOUTH 

In the small quadrant garden, rampant, stand I, 

(Clipped bushes and vague flowers 

Growing in littered soil with pottery-coated clogs. 

Mosaic plates and crumbling trellis-work). 

Facing ^e wooden window 
(Projecting bay, irregular-slatted blinds 
To evade the rare noon sun) 

— Defiant stand, defiant. Yet I dream. 

Heroic John ! Victorian Gentleman ! 

Head tilted up, high cheek-bones, drooping locks 
Swung leonine back. 

Side whiskers, chin erect. 

Back sharp-snapped, in blue-breasted bold frock-coat. 
Brass-buttoned, clutching a scroll. 

Marching, raising my trousered knees — dream 
(I in my majesty : Behold ! ) 

The life of shadows beyond my river fence. 

Others that share this vacant lot with me 
In body (a thing abstract of lines of force). 

Unreal, like what they see. 

Poor, distraught mortals, sitting in old deck chairs. 

Gaze over tarred black walls 

To scenes varied and purposeless and v ain. 

Seeing me — Symbol of Fate ! — 

That in old days swept through the elements 
(Torrid torment or ice-bitten gales) 

So rigid grown 
That now I seem eternal 
To their brief gaze ; 

They and these, mere shadows. 
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For they see 
Behind me, alders drooping o’er the stream. 

Branches and leaves dangling irregxilarly. 

Hiding the soiled grey huts, 

A grimy Meeting House with faded notice-board 
Calling to prayer : 

Planks that project on piles. 

Black ghosts with ladder’d steps, sometimes on mud 
Or blackened river : moored thereto. 

The Yarmouth smacks — 

White and blue — 

Paint washed and smeared, with clinging sun-brown sails. 
Waiting idly for night : 

And over the bridge, seen between the bars 
Of a cage, how the folk return, weary at eve — 

The bridge that lifts its arc 

Like an unfinished problem on the circle. 

Or, straight ahead. 

Where the wide quay sweeps. 

Far, far aloof lies the loose-flung line of buildings. 
Painted carmine, or yellow or grey-blue, 

(Speckled geraniums — scarlet 

Dotting the window-sills) the half-shut pubs 

With slate-brown windows 

Surmounted by corrugated brick-red tiles. 

Women in black — stocky, with gipsy hair — 

Lolkat the door-posts, or with earthen jugs 

And covered head 

Hurry with the evening beer. 

Grey cap, dark face, blue clothes, flicking at ease 
A cigarette, here and there a gallant 
Loiters in the dusk. Nearer the foreground. 

Black crouching silhouettes. 

Mm cluster silently, and curving rods 
Droop. 

A tridde of broken spiral wire on glass. 

More ancient than myself, 

A sleeping giant of the olden days. 

Le aning upon his crumbling spear. 
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Over the paltry games of pretty Modem children, 

The drifting purposes. 

The inane gaiety. 

His funnel of dirty tiles 

Dropped casually on a flint-bespattered barrel. 

Gargantuan herring-tub. 

The antique Tower against the encroaching night 
Persists in sullen outraged dignity. 

Sharp, frivolous interlude 
(Sing Hey ! Sing Ho ! 

The Shepherd tunes his merry-merry note !) 

Tousled, golden locks, muffled in coloured scarves : 

Striped, elegant but neglige, their blazers : 

Grey or white trousers, ‘ lads * together, 

ClTimsily jolting as they laugh and roll along 
(Advertisements for Bass’s Ales) 

"With pipes puffing melodious films of smoke 
Through the narcotic air. 

They come from where 
The purple night drifts down. 

Smooth, icy river. 

Against the grey, stark, concrete banks. 

Small, roofed boats (polished beige and grained, bright brass) 

Curving squat and elegant 

With here and there white ghosts. 

Sails, dazzling in incipient moonlight, , * 

The lovely brown, oiled wood. 

Resinous pine : beautiful lines and twists 
Shadowing into the liquid green 
Of sleeping Bure. 

Pale fading ghosts of yellow and gold 
Sink through emerald mists. 

Beyond, the red garage, flaming triangular roof. 

Now subsiding, with its creeper’d balcony. 

In the electric glare 
Like a stage setting, 

While the humming tune of the wireless orchestra 
Lulls the calm evening 
With metropolitan dreams. 
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I, tutelary deity of ships. 

Gaze on all this and the swift-swaying stream. 

With muddy flow and paper and odd bits. 

Sweeping towards the crooked lines of sea : 

Cigarette boxes, curling lettuce leaves. 

When all is dead, when all the lights are dim. 

Heroic John, Victorian Gentleman 
No more ; 

But Symbol of the Questing Intellect 
(So, farewell. Fate I) 

I hold immortal colloquy. 

Black and white, with my own brain. 

Thrusting the counters across the chequered draughtboard 

In the perpetual dialectic of Life 

With the mind’s Meanings — abstract absolutes 

Of Faith and Destiny : syllables more real 

Than the vague shivering shapes 

That hover in our ken. 

Or the pale nightmare phantoms that are men. 


Benjamin Gilbert Brooks. 
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BLACK: A TRUE STORY 

I NEVER heard his real name. 

The Arabs of the tribe called him El Aswad, which, in the 
dialect of that part of the country, means ‘ the Black One.’ 
That was always the name I heard given him, and it suited bim 
very well, for he was one of the blackest negroes I ever saw. 
There were some others in the tribe, but they were much 
lighter-coloured and probably not pure-bred. El Aswad was 
all negro. His broad black face with the clay-coloured lips 
and flat nose had that look of pathos one only sees on negro 
faces : as though he were trying to think out something very 
difficult — ^more difficult than anything the wolf-faced golden- 
yellow Arabs had ever attempted — and not being able to. 
He was spindle-legged, with huge flat feet and projecting 
heels, but his body was magnificent. He was the strongest 
man on the work and was always sent for when there was 
anything especially heavy to lift. I think he was proud of this. 

I first noticed him — ^noticed him, that is, as someone by 
himself, difierent from the other workmen — when I saw him 
go home one evening. The rest of the men went streSmitig 
away over the desert, which was beginning to tutn^ftom 
yellow to yellow-grey as the light altered, without, I suppose, 
a thought in their heads but the day’s bakshish and the food 
their wives would have got ready for them. But El Aswad 
went slowly, and every now and then, as he passed one of the 
miserable little thorn-bushes that grew as sparsely in the sand 
as four-leaved clover in a meadow, he stopped and wrenched 
some twigs off it. That meant he was unmarried, for gathering 
kindling is women’s work ; and it seemed queer to me. He 
must have been over thirty — over forty for all I knew — and 
men in the tribe did not stay single as old as that. 

So I began to watdi him a little, when there was no one 
more interesting about and work was slack. He was a good 
workman. To see him with his long-handled spade and his 
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ditty old skirt kilted up from his thin shanks, making the sand 
fly, was to feel inspired and energetic oneself. He had more 
staying power than the Arabs and never sneaked off, as they 
did, for a quiet cigarette behind a hillock : but he had not 
their sure touch when it came to a delicate job ; had his gift 
in his arms and not in his fingers. 

It is odd how a man, anywhere, becomes conscious of an 
interest that is taken in him, even when it is not eacpressed. 
A few days after I had first begun to notice him, El Aswad 
had got the habit of grinning and lifting his hand to his fore- 
head when I went past, I never saluted him back, because I 
had no reason to. I was busy with another section from the 
one in which he was working, and so it was several weeks 
before I had occasion to talk to him or go very near him. 
When in the end I did, I had a great shock. His gang had 
been transferred to my section, along with some others, and 
were on a job that required careful watching. I hung round 
a good deal to keep an eye on them, and presently I asked El 
Aswad a question. He looked up at me with his big red- 
hawed eyes, like a bloodhound’s, and grinned, as though he 
were very pleased we were talking to each other at last. 
Then from his clay-coloured mouth there burst out a torrent 
of utterly meaningless noises. He gasped and clucked at me. 
His thick lips smacked like bubbles bursting in liquid mud. 
For a second, I thought he was talking some jungle language 
of his own. Then I understood. El Aswad stammered. It 
was’not just the ordinary treacly hesitation of all negro talk, 
but 'a frightful impediment that made his Arabic sound like 
nothing spoken between Persia and Zanzibar. I must have 
looked very blank at him, for one of the other men began to 
interpret what he said. He did it with the peculiar sneering 
intonation that Arabs always use when they are showing off. 

After that, I felt I understood El Aswad perfectly. The 
stammer clinched all the essential difference of his black 
face, atid his hard work and his being unmarried. He was a 
tnttn ia a cage. His different colour and broken painfbl 
speech were bars round him. That e:q>Iained, I thought^ die 
look on his fece when he was not g rinnin g, the puzzled, 
somehow wounded expression of someone working oat 4 
very long problem that had no answer. I had seen just Hie 
same look on the face of a caged gorilla, cmly thete it mNiS 
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mixed and animated with sheer ferocity. There was no 
ferocity about El Aswad : but he was in a cage all right. 
One could not doubt it. The Arabs and even the few otiier 
negroes (who all had proper Muslim names like Ali or 
Mahmud) were on one side of the bars, the free side. He was 
on the other. When they danced he very often stood still, 
leaning on the tall handle of his spade, and watched them, 
though he was a good enough dancer himself in spite of his 
flat feet. At the noon break he always ate his food alone, 
sitting a bit sideways from the others, bending his big 
sculptured-looking head over a lapfiil of dates and small green 
onions, and not trying to talk. 

It was not that he was unpopular. On the contrary, he 
was liked in the way buffoons and laughing-stocks are always 
liked. The other men found his blatting, bubbling way of 
talk very amusing. I think he sometimes even exaggerated 
it a little to please them ; and he had the negro’s instinct to 
play the clown. One trick of his was particularly good. 
He could imitate the dry exasperated roar of a camel that 
thinks it is being overloaded. He did this so well that even 
after one had heard him several times one still turned round 
in astonishment to see where on earth the camel had sprung 
from. The men never got tired of it. They egged him on 
to do it whenever they thought Jasim, the head-foreman, 
was overworking them ; and in those moments there is no 
doubt that El Aswad was very happy. He would grin all 
round him for applause, rolling his eyes and hoping JSsicq, 
or one of the English had heard him. If they had, he wetfld 
be so pleased that he would start roaring aU over again. But 
he was still in a cage for all that. It was as though he had 
poked his head out of the bars for a second, that was all. 

I confess I went out of my way to avoid talking to him. 
It was too painful, however litde he seemed to mind it, to 
have to watch the musdes in his thick throat bunching like 
fingers, and how the bubbles of meaningless sound forced out 
from his lips. But I learned one thhig more about him. 
He bdieved everything that was told him ; believed it in 
the rather terribly intense way that a child does. His imagina- 
tion was not as fertile as an Arab’s, but very quick and 
tenadous. If he heard that supposing he did so-and-so he 
mi^t be given bakshish, then — -presto ! — before he had even 
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begun to do it he had been given bakshish — ^he had spent it — 
he had bought something with it — ^he had what he had bought 
in his hand. One had to be very careful about making 
promises to El Aswad. 

It was Jasim who finally told me something that explained 
him, and the feeling one had of his being shut up in prison 
inside himself, better than my own theories. 

I remember he told me on the day after the locust-swarm. 
Nearly all the previous afternoon the locusts had been going 
over, a thick-moving fog of bodies of insects as big as 
sparrows. They did not move straight, purposefully, as one 
expects migrating things to do, but swirled up and down and 
danced round each other like naidges. The whole cloud of 
them was full of a confused dancing movement, sw irling and 
criss-crossing, and yet it was all the time going one way. 
There must have been many millions of them, perhaps tens 
of millions for what I know, but when we came out the next 
morning the sky was empty again. They had come from 
nowhere and moved on to nowhere. On the lip of an 
earthen jar outside the house we found just one locust sitting, 
a green and black and orange grasshopper as long as ftom 
your thumb to your little finger. It must have got tired and 
dropped out of the swarm. 

TEe men were not working that day, and there was 
nothing much to do at home. Jasim and I strolled out into 
the desert and looked at the tracks of jackals that had come 
^nosing after our rubbish-heap. Jasim always wanted to take 
a'giin out after jackals, for sport, I suppose. Presently we 
sat down and he rolled me a cigarette and we talked, making 
the same puns and jokes as we always made. An Arab likes 
a joke better after he has used it a long time. Then, I don*t 
remember why now, I mentioned El Aswad and how he 
seemed to be apart from the others. Jasim looked very 
cunning, which meant he was going to explain something 
to me, and began to talk about the position of negroes among 
the tribes. 

There are a good many of them in that part of the country, 
descendants of slaves. Their fathers, I suppose, came ficom 
Ethiopia and the Upper Nile, as the slaves in Arabia itself 
still do, and were sent up ftom Mecca whidi is the mam 
clearing-house of the trade. El Aswad himself certainly had 
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tiie look of a Nubian. Now, in this country, they are free 
and have the same tights and privileges as other tribesmen. 
But there is something about a negro. You may know — 
you very often do know, if you are honest — ^that he is a better 
man than you are. But you cannot believe it. You can 
never believe it. You go on treating him as a child or a dog. 
Certainly the Arabs feel that very strongly. The negroes 
are black. Their fathers were slaves and their grandfadiers, 
very likely, not even Muslimin. So there is a difference 
between them and the Arabs that shows itself when it comes 
to taking a wife. A poor Arab may take a negro girl because 
the bride-price is low. A rich one, if he is mean, may take 
two or three instead of one woman of his own colour. But 
no Arab will ever give his daughter or sister to a black man. 

‘ Then I was right,’ I said, ‘ El Aswad has no household. 
That’s why he gathers his own kindling.’ 

‘ He has no household now,’ agreed Jasim. ‘ Formerly 
he had a sister.’ 

He had finished his cigarette and now picked up a handful 
of sand, trickling it slowly out of his fingers as he talked, and 
told me the rest of the story. El Aswad’s sister had kept 
house for him. It was she who went out, in those days, with 
the other women of the tribe and picked up camel-thorn to 
light the fire. She had mended and washed his clothes and, I 
suppose, had been the only person who called him by his 
right name — ^the name I never heard — and really understood 
his way of talking. Jasim did not know whether she had -ever 
had an offer of marriage, but he thought El Aswad woidd 
have refused it if she had. He would not have wanted to give 
her up. As he talked, I got a clear picture of El Aswad living 
a different life, as a different person. Having her with him 
must have been nearly as good as being married; and I 
cannot help thinking that in those days he took less trouble 
to parade his stammer for the amusement of the other tribes- 
men and looked less worried, less obsessed by a problem he 
could never solve, when he was not thinking of anything. 
Jasim agreed with me. He had only had the story at second- 
hand and could no more be sure about how El Aswad 
appeared then than I could. ‘ But his fife was proper at that 
time,’ he said. ‘ He had what everybody wants.’ I knew 
what he meant, and knew he meant it as a mild shove in the 
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ribs for me. The Arabs were always a little horrified that I 
was still unmarried at my age. They had seen too much 
loneliness — ^the real loneliness of empty ground with no 
people and no water in it — ^to believe that a man could ever 
work things out by himself. He had to have somebody ; 
and though at that time I was quite pleased to be a bachelor, 
I saw what they meant. When one has only very, very few 
things of any kind, then the one primary thing becomes more 
important than ever. That, I suppose, is why Arabs are so 
fanatical about the good behaviour of their wives and sisters 
and daughters ; because if those go, everything goes. They 
can’t just put in two hours at the cinema and forget it all. 

But one day, so Jasim told me, El Aswad had a quarrel 
with somebody. I found it difficult to imagine that. Probably, 
in this picture of him, I have forgotten to mention the one 
simple fact that he was the sweetest-tempered man I ever met. 
He was. It takes something for a stranger and a sojourner — 
and among Arabs, whose sense of humour is the same as a 
scorpion’s — ^to see the funny side of his own strangeness. 
El Aswad contrived to do it ; and in those days he had the 
enormous help of his sister being alive. He had something to 
base himself on, so that his temper must have been sweeter 
still. But die quarrel started, and presently the other man 
said : 

‘ Your sister is without honour.’ 

Now that is a perfectly recognised line to take in Arabic. 
Bad language is always aimed at a man’s relations or his 
rdhgipn. The correct answer is : ‘ And so is the sister of 
your sister.’ It is a phrase I had used myself scores of times, 
and it means nothing. But I have explained already that El 
Aswad believed what he was told. Perhaps he had never had 
such bad language used to him until then, and did not know 
the answers. It seems that he just dropped the argument and 
walked away. 

I should imagine that was the first time the expression 
I had noticed came on his face : the look of having to work 
something out. There was his sister, who was the same 
colour as he was and who did not find anything difficult 
about his stammer. She was not, as I see it, his refuge. That 
would be quite the wrong word. Refuge implies an enclosed 
place with a roof and walls that one goes to hide in. Rathec 
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than being that, she was his way out. When he was with her, 
when he and she squatted together in their clay cabin that 
was too s mall to stand up in, it must have been the way out 
of his cage. He would not bother about how long it took him 
to force out a single word or how he was to keep people 
amused whilst he did it. She was the door to that cage, his 
once chance to get out of being simply El Aswad, the Black 
One, and be himself ; and now somebody had to go and tell 
him that she was without honour. 

t An Arab, talking to someone he knows, explains himself 
much more with gestures than with words. It was with a 
single neat movement of both arms that Jasim told me how 
El Aswad worked out the problem of his sister. He went 
home and shot her dead. 


Patrick Carleton. 
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The Nejv Testament^ translated by William Tyndale. Edited 
by N. Hardy Wallis, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press, zxs. net). 

No man has left a deeper imprint on the English tongue 
and the English temper than William Tindale. After 400 
years the phrases struck out by him in the Greek and the 
Hebrew pattern ate as fresh and as powerful as they ever 
were, even though they are not known or remembered to be 
his. He was the first to translate the Bible truly into English, 
that is, from the original Greek of the New Testament and 
the original Hebrew of the books from Genesis to Chronicles. 
The King James version of 1611, our so-called ‘ Authorised ’ 
Version, is profoundly indebted to the example of his Old 
Testament renderings, and the New Testament is his, to the 
extent of 90 per cent. He was a remarkable man, faithful to 
an idea, determined to carry through his plan of giving an 
English Bible to the English people against any opposition. 
''C^eU he found * not only that there was no room in my Lord 
of Eoadon’s palace to translate the New Testament, but also 
that there was no place to do it in all England,’ he went to the 
Continent and printed a fragment at Cologne in 1525, of 
which, out of 3,000 struck off, only a single copy remains. 
Chased out of Cologne, he completed the task at Worms in 
1526, and of this edition, one complete and one imperfect 
copy survives, and even the complete copy lacks its title-page. 
In 1530 he published an English Rentateucb and the next year 
a Jonah. In 1 33 5 he was betrayed and imprisoned. Even in 
prison his thoughts were on his task. A pathetic letter 
survives, begging permission * to have my Hebrew Bible, 
Hebrew grammar, and Hebrew dictionary, that I may pass 
the time in that study.’ He was strangled and burnt in i j 
leaving behind in manuscript a translation of Jodbna to 
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z Chronicles, which appeared for the first time in Matthew’s 
composite Bible of 1537. It was a tragic life devoted to 
unceasing perfecting of his great work. He issued a version 
of his New Testament in 1534, which is here reprinted, ‘ The 
Newe Testament dylygently corrected and compared with the 
Greke,’ and in 1335 ‘The New Testament yet once again 
corrected by Willyam Tindale,’ which is the basis of all later 
revisions, the main source, through many vicissitudes, of the 
Authorised Version. 

The Greek test of the New Testament was printed for the 
first time in 1316 by Erasmus, and had reached three editions 
before Tindale began his work. Erasmus had supplied a 
Latin translation to compete with the thousand-year-old 
Vulgate^ and in 1322 Martin Luther had issued his epoch- 
making German version. Tindale translated from the Greek, 
but leaned heavily on Luther, took over his prefaces, his order 
of the books, his marginal references, including his mistakes, 
his ‘ pestilent glosses,’ his interpretations, and much of his 
phrasing, yet produced an original translation which was 
English in idiom and independent in style. It is stiU the only 
English translation made completely and directly from the 
original. All others up to the Authorised Version are in 
essence revisions of Tindale. Tindale was hated and perse- 
cuted, not so much for the mere fact of his translation, but 
for the heresy and subversiveness of his provocative prefatory 
and marginal comments. He chose his version of the 
Pentateuch as the chief vehicle of his attack on the Roman 
Church, pointing out the discrepancies between the ancSent 
law and modem observance. ‘ To blesse a man’s neyboure 
is to ptaye for him, and to wissh him good : and not to wagge 
ii fingers over him.’ ‘ How shall I curse whom God curseth 
not. [Margin : The pope can tell howe].’ One of his sins 
was a tendencious and heretical rendering of certain Catholic 
technical terms, as ‘ congregation ’ for ‘ church,’ ‘ favour ’ 
instead of ‘ grace,’ ‘ love ’ instead of ‘ charity,’ ‘ repentance ’ 
instead of ‘ penance.* 

Only a minute comparison of our Authorised Bible and 
Undale’s New Testament can reveal the extent of the indebted- 
n^. His honesty, sincerity, scrupulous integrity, his simple 
directness, his magical simplicity of phrase, his modest tnn^ir^ 
have given an authority to his words that has imposed itself 
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on all later versions. It is true that many of the most familiar 
phrases and rhythms are not his, but to him we owe ‘ the 
burden and heat of the day,’ ‘tender mercy,’ ‘eat, drinlr 
and be merry,’ ‘ in him we live, move, and have our being,’ 

‘ a fatted calf,’ ‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,’ 

‘ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow,’ ‘ the powers 
that be,’ ‘ thy speech bewrayeth thee,’ ‘ A prophet hath no 
honour in his own country.’ Much of his original radness 
has disappeared in the long process of revision ; ‘ bable not 
moche ’ for ‘ use not vaine repetitions,’ ‘ they gathered up 
of the gobbetes that remayned,’ ‘ For we are not as many arc 
which choppe and change with the worde of God,’ and it is 
a pity, in 2 Thess. i. 3, to have lost ‘ and every one of you 
swymmeth in love towarde another betwene youre selves ’ in 
exchange for the colder ‘ the charitye of every one of you al 
towards each other aboundeth.’ He has some homely and 
anachronistic renderings, ‘ they sayled awaye from Philippos 
after the Ester holydayes,’ ‘ Esau, which for one breakfast 
solde his birthright.’ His scrupulous desire to render the 
original in homeliest clarity is seen in the successive revisions 
of 1526, 1534 and 1535. A striking instance in Matt. vi. 34 
is the change from 


Gire not therefore for the daye foloynge. For the daye foloynge 
shall care fifor yt sylfe. Eche dayes trouble ys suifident for the same 
silfe day (1526). 


to. * 

# 

Care not then for the morow, but let the morow care for it selfe : 
for the daye present hath ever ynough of his awne trouble (1534). 


One of his most individual qualities is a desire to avoid 
monotony of rendering, which makes him translate the same 
original in a pleasing, though sometimes misleading, variety 
of ways. For ‘ it came to pass ’ he has ‘ followed,’ ‘ fortuned,’ 
‘ chanced,’ ‘ happened,’ and alternates between ‘ s imili tude * 
and ‘ parable,’ between ‘ hypocrites ’ and ‘ dissemblers,’ 
between ‘ conquer ’ and ‘ overcome,’ This produces some 
interesting variations in certain New Testament quotations 
from the Old Testament. What appears in the Authorised 
Version of Deut. xxxii. 35, as ‘ To me belongeth ven^ance 
and recompence ’ is rendered in Tindale’s Rom. xii. 19 as 
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‘ vengeance is myne, and I will tewarde/ and in Heb. x. 30, 
as ‘ Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will recompence.’ 

One of the most fascinating portions of this 1534 edition 
is the little known and certainly little studied translation of 
‘ The Epistles taken oute of the Olde Testament, which are 
red in the church after the use of Salsburye upon certen dayes 
of the yere,’ includes pieces from the Apocrypha, and a 
remarkable fragment from Chapter n of the ‘ Song of Songs.’ 

I am the flourc of the felde, and lylyes of the valcyes. As the 
lylye amonge the thornes so is my love amonge the daughters. As 
the appletre amonge the trees of the wood so is my beloved amonge 
the sonnes, in his shadow was my desyer to syt, for his frute was 
swete to my mouth. He brought me into his wyne seller : and his 
behaver to mewarde was lovely. Beholde my beloved sayde to me : 
up and hast my love, my dove, my bewtifuU and come, for now is 
wynter gone, and rayne departed and past. The floures apere 
in oure centre and the tyme is come to cut the vynes. The voyse 
of the turtle dove is harde in oure lande. The fygge tre hath brought 
forth hit fygges, and the vyne blossoms geve a savoure. Up hast 
my love, my dove, in the holes of the rocke and secret places of the 
waUes. Shew me thy face and let me here thy voyce, for thy voyce 
is swete and thy fassyon bewtifulL 

There is also, in the body of the New Testament, another 
fragment, that quotation in Heb. i. 10 from Psalm cii. which 
is preserved almost verbatim in the Authorised Version, and 
which makes us regret that he never gave us a version of the 
Psalter : 

#1 

And thou Lorde in the begynninge hast kyde the foundacion of 
the erth. And the hevens are the workes of thy hondes. They 
shall perisshe, but thou shalt endure. They all shall wexe olde as 
doth a garment : and as a vesture shalt thou chaunge them, and 
they shalbe chaunged. But thou arte all wayes, and thy yeres 
shall not &yle. 

One last quotation from the 1 3 34 edition, from the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, will illustrate his rektion to our 
Authorised Version, his individual quality of difference, and 
the fascination of this game of comparisons. 

Though I spake with the tonges of men and angels, and yet 
had no lore, I we« even as soundinge brasse : or as a tynklynee 
CymhalL , 
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Love suffreth longe, and is corteous. Love envieth not. Love 
doth not frowardly, swelleth not dealeth not dishonestly, scketh 
not her awne, is not provoked to anger, thynketh not evvil, 
reioyseth not in iniquite : but reioyseth in the trueth, suffreth all 
thynge, beleveth all thynges, hopeth all thynges, endureth in all 
thynges. 

When I was a chylde, I spake as a chylde, I understode as a 
childe, I ymagened as a chylde. But assone as I was a man, I put 
awaye childesshnes. Now we se in a glasse even in a darke 
speakynge : but then shall we se face to face. 

This sumptuous edition, printed at the Cambridge 
University Press, is indeed a noble tribute to Tindale’s work. 
It is a faithful reproduction of the text, handsomely set out, 
and includes the marginal notes and references, and at the 
foot of each page gives the readings of the 1 5 26 edition. It 
makes available the Epistles, and a useful appendix gives the 
most interesting variations in convenient tabular form. So 
much care has gone to the preparation of this magnificent 
volume that it is perhaps ungrateful to wish for mote, but 
if the readings of Tindale’s final revision of 1535 had been 
added this would have been the perfect monument. 

J. Isaacs. 


on Moscow, by D- N. Pritt, K.C., M.P. (Penguin Books, 
• Harmondsworth, pp. 191, 6</. net). 

Attack from Within, by Elwyn Jones (Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, pp. 213, 6*/. net). 

Mr. Pritt’s book is pharisaical, pretentious and packed 
with misrepresentation. Mr. Pritt his become well known 
through his long championship of the Soviet Union and of the 
Stalinite Despotism. There is no horror or abo min ation 
which he will not excuse or condone if only it is committed 
under that despotism. The pamphlet which he wrote in 
defence of the trial and execution of Zinovieff, Kameneff, and 
their fellow Bolsheviks, was revolting in its utter callousness. 

Like most adulators of the Soviet Union, Mr. Pritt is as 
eager to behtde his own country as he is to m ag n ify the 
achievements of the Union. He sets out to defaid the Unton 
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against the charge that it ‘ betrayed democracy,’ ‘ destroyed 
the Peace Front,’ and so on. He does not give the text of such 
charges or tell us where they are made. It is evident that he is 
not really concerned with refutation — ^the charges only serve 
as pegs from which he can suspend his flatteries. Servile in 
his attitude towards Russia, he is arrogant towards his own 
country. He postures like a mob-orator and mouths clap-trap 
about ‘ our r ulin g class ’ who have ‘ an obviously over- 
whelming incentive to present to the British public ... as 
unfavourable a picture of the Soviet Union as possible.’ He 
uses the common device — at which Hitler and Himmler are 
so skilful — of sticking up some abstraction or general category 
like ‘ the ruling class ’ or ‘ capitalism,’ so that he may abuse 
and castigate it without running the risk of specific retaliation. 

Having magnanimously admitted that Russia is not 
* perfect ’ and has ‘ made mistakes,’ he goes on to show that 
she is perfect and neper makes mistakes. Nothing she does 
is wrong — everything his own country does is wrong. We 
should have to search far to find a book as odious as this one 
for the crookedness and the malignance with which the 
mother country is misrepresented. What Mr. Pritt claims on 
behalf of Russia is not true of any human society — such 
excellence never has and never wfll exist on this earth. 

What he writes about Russia is, in fact, nonsense. He 
has only the shallowest conception of international affairs as 
a whole. His ignorance of British foreign policy is particu- 
larly gross — ^the ordinary critical and careful newspaper 
reader, with no opportunities of gathering special information 
and with no time for extensive reading, will have an incompar- 
ably sounder judgment on British foreign policy than Mr. 
Pritt has. 

The * western democracies ’ and ‘ particularly Great 
Britain ’ have ‘ at all crudal times ’ taken up ‘ an attitude ’ 
that was ‘ fundamentally ’ one of ‘ abject surrender ’ — ^which 
is, no doubt, the reason why we are at war with Germany. 
According to Mr. Pritt we and the French have been chiefly 
concerned with keeping ‘ the Fascist Governments in power ’ 
— another reason for the ‘ war against Hitlerism.* Now we 
know why we ate fighting— it is to keep Hitler in office I And 
after all. Hitler has his points — both before and after the 
advent of Hitlerism, Germany is entitled to more good marks 
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for friendly conduct towards the U.S.S.R. than we are.’ Mr. 
Pritt is fond of awarding good and bad marks — ^the Soviet 
Union gets only good ones, Germany and Italy get a few good 
good ones, England only bad ones. 

He refers to the ‘ Red Letter ’ as a forgery and adds that 
‘professional forgers seem always to have found a ready 
market for their bogus documents in the circles of the 
Foreign Office.’ But he gives no evidence in support of this 
outrageous statement. Will he name some of these ‘ profes- 
sional forgers ’ and will he give some information about these 
‘ bogus documents ’ ? He will not, because he cannot. The 
truth is that he has invented both the ‘ forgers ’ and the 
‘ documents ’ so as the better to malign his own country. 
The ‘ Red Letter ’ was certainly misused to win an election, 
but whether it was a forgery or not has never been established. 
Mr. Pritt simply declares it to be one because it suits his 
purpose. He gives no evidence because he has none. 

Mr. Pritt excels as a master of misinformation in his 
account of the abortive effort to negotiate a Russian alliance. 
He accepts the belief that is current amongst parlour 
Bolsheviks from Mr. Laski to the Editor of the Nay Statesman 
and Nation^ that if Lord Halifax had gone to Moscow the 
negotiations might have succeeded. Why ? He does not 
give a reason. Why should Russia have signed a treaty on 
terms acceptable to the Western Powers ? She could have 
got nothing out of such a treaty save a war in which she would 
have been more soundly thrashed by the Germans than she 
has* now been by the Finns. But Mr. Pritt seems to imagine 
that Stalin would sign away Russia’s vital interests just to 
have a Lord rather than a mere Foreign Office official in 
Moscow. Mr. Pritt’s adulation is at times more insulting to 
Russia and to her master than his calumnies are to his own 
country. 

The purpose pursued by the Soviet Union in the negotia- 
tions was to secure the connivance of the Western Powers in 
the partition of Poland and in the subjugation of the Baltic 
States. The Western Powers gave way to one Rnsdan 
demand after another until they were fiiced with the cruxle 
fact that this is what Russia \ranted. They honoutaUy 
refused to connive in Muscovite perfidy. That is the reason 
why the negotiations failed. Mr. Strang of the Fore^^ O&o^ 
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was sent as chief negotiator because he was the most com- 
petent person for the task. Mr. Pritt says ‘ he was reputed 
to be hostile ’ to the Soviet Union. By whom ? Mr. Pritt 
does not say — ^his insinuation is typical of his method (and as 
base as it is unfounded). Mr. Pritt says that Mr. Strang was 
‘ a minor official ’ and ‘ had no proper authority ’ and ‘ had 
constantly to refer back to London for instructions.’ Mr. 
Strang is not ‘ a minor official.’ He holds a high position in 
the Foreign Office and was in charge of all the pacts that were 
negotiated by this coxmtry when she prepared to resist German 
aggression. As for the rest, it merely shows that Mr. Pritt 
does not know what diplomacy is about. 

Mr. Pritt’s adulation is sometimes extravagant in its 
servility. Thanks to Stalin, so he tells us, ‘ a universal world 
war has been avoided for the present ’ (a universal war could 
hardly fail to be a world war) and ‘ peace has been maintaiued 
for the 170,000,000 of the U.S.S.R. at least.’ The welfare of 
the Soviet Union is all that Mr. Pritt seems to care about. 
Since he wrote, tens of thousands from amongst those 
170,000,000 have been sent to suffer death, wounds, and frost- 
bite in the Finnish war. Then there is ‘tihe remarkable 
feature ... of the liberation of the people of Western White 
Russia and of the Western Ukraine.’ Mr. Pritt refers to ‘ the 
obvious delight of the majority of the inhabitants ’ when the 
Russian invaders arrived. But he produces no evidence. 
Were tie ‘ Western Ukrainians obviously delighted ’ at the 
total suppression of the Undo, the party which commanded 
the biggest vote amongst them, and by the arrest and ‘ litjuida- 
tion ’ of those of their freely elected leaders who did not 
succeed in escaping to Rumania ? 

Light on Moscow would not be worth reviewing were it 
not having a considerable vogue. It has no intrinsic value, 
but is symptomatic of the defeatist parlour Bolshevism that 
continues to flourish, especially amongst undergraduates. 
But the examples we have given must suffice. Every informed 
and critical reader will find further examples of Mr. Pritt’s 
misr^resentations, sophistries and vulgar ignorance on almost 
every page. And pervading the whole book is a sanctimonious 
and Pharisaical manner: Mr. Pritt displays an artificially 
inflated sense of responsibility and an entirely fictitious 
veneration for the tmth. That he should call his book Li^t 
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on Moscow is merely an impertinence. He again and again 
assures us of Russia’s peaceful intentions, of her sincerity, 
and of her unflinching resolve to oppose the aggressor. It 
would be interesting to know what casuistry he would employ 
to excuse the war of aggression which Russia is waging against 
Finland. 

Mr. Elwin Jones’ book is almost as worthless as Mr. 
Pritt’s. He is without critical judgment of any sort. He 
grossly exaggerates the discontent of the German people and 
the strength of the German opposition and he ignores the 
high morale of the German armed forces and the devotion 
Hider continues to inspire. His complete silliness is shown 
by the terms of peace he would propose. One of these is that 
the disarmament of Germany should be ‘ equivalent to dis- 
armament by the Peace Bloc powers.’ It is not quite clear 
which the ‘ Peace Bloc Powers ’ are, beyond Great Britain, 
France, and, of course, Russia, for Air. Elwyn Jones is another 
of these parlour Bolsheviks who writes mainly for parlour 
Bolsheviks. But, in any case, Germany, according to Mr. 
Elwyn Jones, is to be allowed armaments equal to the arma- 
ments of all — and more — of these countries combined. In 
other words, she is to emerge from the Second World War as 
incomparably the greatest military Power in the world, and 
so be enabled to prepare for the lliird World War with every 
prospect of final victory. 

Peter Gurnet, 


Half-Breed, Tie Story of Grey Owl, by Lovat Dickson. (Peter 
Davies, lor. 6 dl) 

We are at once entangled in an exciting, robusdy written 
story which makes the fancy wander away beyond that night 
of June, 1888, which opens this book, and the mind 
keenly speculates upon the strange parentage of Archie 
Belaney, alias Grey Owl, who for a time was regarded as one 
of the world’s greatest hoaxers. Shordy after his dea t h, on 
the mnming of April 13th, 1958, an inquisitive jounwlist 
found in an English seaside town two eldetiy ladies who 
rlaimfd to be the aunts of Grey Owl. The newspapers seized 
on this prize discovery and sloped headlines in the puyk 
eye. They told their honest readers th^ had been deceived 
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by this romantic individual •whose books about the 
Wilderness had delighted them and their children, whose 
inspired poetical lectures had packed vast public halls. He 
was no more an Indian than T. E. Lawrence had been an 
Arab. He was a full-blooded Englishman who had run away 
to Canada in his boyhood. But in the heart of his friend, 
confidant and publisher, Lovat Dickson, there awoke a pas- 
sionate resolve to establish beyond aU question the sterling 
good-faith of this man of humble origins, who had struggled 
through great hardships to considerable achievements, both 
as a -writer and the greatest champion of the conservation of 
the fast- vanishing ■wild life in the mighty National Parks of 
Northern Canada. Lovat Dickson set about his task with a 
thoroughness inspired by reverence for a truly great tnan 
His book is a noble and generous vindication. 

There are few men who in their boyhood did not play at 
being ‘ Red Indians ’ and all who read this biography will feel 
a boyish kinship with young Archie Belaney immersed in his 
* Buffalo Bill ’ library, engrossed with his small menag erie — 
consisting of some frogs, a rabbit, some grass-snakes and a 
swallow with a broken wing — or hurrying each afternoon 
from Hastings Grammar School to play at ‘ Indians ’ in St. 
Helen’s Wood, near his home. He played at tracking an 
invisible ehemy with fanatical seriousness, crawling on his 
stomach for an hour or more without stirring a s ingl e leaf or 
blade of grass. There were no wild shouts or runs in his game 
and his schoolmates soon tired of his seriousness, regarding 
him as ‘ queer,’ and he was left to play alone. • * ■ 

There is material for a whole novel in the author’s brief 
history of this boy’s upbringing in that strange, family group 
from which he departed ruthlessly for Canada when he was 
only sisteen. There are his grandmother and his two aunts, 
respectable, well-to-do middle-class ladies, his guardians, 
devoted to him, but puzzled and distressed by his indivi- 
duahty, his prolonged silences, his long absences from home 
when he roamed alone in the woods ; there is his mother, 
Kitty Cox — whom Lovat Dickson, in the course of his inves- 
tigations, suspected to be Katherine Cochise, an Apache 
Indian — subsisting on the charity of Archie’s guardians in a 
humble lodging in Worthing, with her other son. Boy ; there 
is George Belaney, Kitty’s husband, a talented, restless, dis- 
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appointed man, living somewhere in America on remittances 
from the grandmother and aunts in Hastings. Grey C>»*I 
clove to the American Indian race and came, for a time, to 
hate the white man, but it was surely the white man that 
triumphed most gloriously in him in all the fine books that he 
wrote, it was undoubtedly George Belaney’s father, the cul- 
tured English gentleman, the lover of literature, who was 
young a century and a half ago in his town house in Upper 
Montague Street and his country house in Devon, whose 
spirit took flesh in Grey Owl and found voice in his writings 
and lectures. 

All the events in this biography are founded on feet, but 
some have been dramatised, to quote the author, ‘ by the use 
of dialogue and description.* Ihe dramatisation is realistic, 
sympathetic and exciting. The noble landscapes, rivers and 
lakes of Canada stream vividly across these pages in their 
varied beauty of the seasons throughout the thirty-four years 
in which Grey Owl, developed there from extreme youth to 
renowned middle-age, as trapper, packer, guide, woodsman, 
sniper during the Great War, with the Canadian Army in 
France, and finally officially appointed Protector of Wild lafc. 

There is drama in the description of Archie Belaney’s 
adoption into the tribe of Ojibway Indians after his return, 
wounded and sick, from the war and in the voluntary separa- 
tion of Grey Owl and his second wife, Anahareo, daughter of 
a long line of Iroquois chiefs, following his return from pro- 
longed lecture tours in England, America and Canada, when 
he fefels that his soul has lost all sympathy with the Wilderness. 
‘ I must be alone now,’ he tells her, * for all of me is dead but 
the body. You cannot live with a dead man. A dead man 
cannot live with you.’ Simply and gravely they part, deeply 
understanding one another. There ate laughs and smiles 
enough in this book to please the lightsome mind. Lovat 
Dickson has written with apt, broad humour of the tough 
adventurous men whom Grey Owl encountered — the miners, 
guides, trappers — and his invented dialogue rings delightfully 
true. There is hearty Bill Guppy of Guppy’s * hotel,’ Tcma- 
gami, always rubbing his hands in anddpatioa of a prosperous 
tourist’s summer and greatly admiring the young English 
guide, Archie Belaney; there is the tall, powerful Sioux 
Indian, seventy years old, called Both-Ends-^-The-Day, who, 
Voi. exxvit-No. 756 2 
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with Jesse Hood, found Archie, a lad of sixteen, unconscious, 
bleeding, covered with flies and almost dead beside the railway 
line in the Wilderness. Jesse Hood, who saved his life, was 
an expert guide and a determined, systematic boozer. ‘ I work 
like a nigger,’ he says, ‘ guidin’ all summer, make a stake and 
come out and absorb squirrel whisky until I can light a match 
breathin’ on it ’ ; finally there is Joe Isaac, the Micmac Tndt'arL 
from New Brunswick, of doubtful antecedents and more 
doubtful word, always spinning long, romantic yams of Happy 
Hunting Grounds and at last inducing Grey Owl and Ana- 
hareo to set out in search of one on that trek which proved 
the most cmel, arduous and disappointing in their lives. But 
it was in that harsh territory to which Joe sent them that Grey 
Owl wrote his first article, in the long deep silences of the 
Wilderness days and nights. It was a small essay of eight 
thousand words and he wrote it twenty times tiU he got it 
tight. That article was accepted at once by Country Life, 
which asked for more and Grey Owl’s great career had 
begun. And it was in the same log cabin on the banks of the 
Touladi River that he conceived this passage — vindicative of 
his style which is liberally quoted throughout the biography 
— when he saw his two beloved beavers, Mc Ginnis and 
McGinty, swim away from him for ever in the night : 

And in the starlight the wake of their passing made rippling 
pale bands of silver that spread wide behind them, and touched the 
shore at last, and were lost. Once, in answer to a call a long clear 
note came back to us, followed by another in a different key. And 
the two voices blended and intermingled like a part song in the still- 
ness of the little lonesome pond, and echoed back and forth in the 
surrounding bills and faded to a whisper and died. 

In that description of the loss of his two half-human friends, 
there is a strain of wild music, 

Edward Gaitens. 


by Patrick Carletott (Edward Arnold, los. 6</.). 

Here is a book for the general reader with all the pomp of 
the specialist destined to add an extra chapter to the average 
conception of history. Its manner, no doubt, is the usual 
compound of accuracy and idiosyncrasy — ^the mind of a 
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scholar, given to abstracts and obedient only to the powerful 
simplicities. And certainly this is a magnificent game to play 
and at the jig-saw puzzle of the past Patrick Carleton takes a 
hand that is just as good as, if not better than, the next man’s 
— a little desperately tentative, perhaps, and probably much 
better at chronologies, to which he somewhat crushingly 
returns. The book, too, is well planned and likely to last ; 
full of elementary but sound thinking and written in an 
almost totally intelligible sft’le, guilty of but tare modem 
loosenesses. Indeed, a nice Victorian touch adorns some of 
the author’s own pages, providing that moral content so indis- 
pensable to the class-room. But it is the presence of legend 
that causes the conventional context to disappear in a flood of 
being and raises the whole question of History' as speculation, 
tending us to define it afresh as the material evidence for 
fantasies. The author, for example, who does not think so, 
interrupts his stories with realistic interpretations having to 
do with pearl-divers and coral, and wanders through a maze 
of misunderstood languages and numbers without once 
suspecting his world attitude to be an obstacle. Looking 
backwards, however, is the fatal flaw in an historian’s com- 
position, for he who would present beginnings must know 
considerably less about ends than is here included. 

The historical attitude, in fact, mostly appears more 
valuable for small issues than for great, since minds unable to 
comprehend the improbable only carry on the wars of fact 
wkli fancy, while the habit of little comment swallows up the 
interwoven grandeur of life’s context. How often, further- 
more, does History chronicle the horrors and triumphs 
entirely at the expense of warmer tremors or the godly 
thoughts of solitude I Here, withal, is a story of humanity 
made up from fragments found in the ground, infinitely more 
thrilling and stimulating than any detective fiction, revealing 
an intensity of growth to cause fresh rejoicing at the variety 
of life to be lived on this essentially habitable globe. Here, 
too, are facts which give rise to new ideas of importance about 
our origins and aU shows that the more things change the 
more they are not the same thing. Here, in this epoch, for 
instance, religion begins ; yet, in comparison with our 
arrogances, ail original deities seem humble. But ours, too, 
is a world of gods and goddesses and the pity is, perh^s, that 
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we do aot lecognise them as such but fancy ourselves their 
masters. Here, again, is the Aryan myth well handled, and 
here are the earliest legal inflexibilities, together with their 
background of pride and blood-lust. But the latter serve to 
remind us of the unchanging oddness of human nature, ever- 
lastingly congratulating itself on the construction of systems 
whose rigours it spends its time trying to escape ! Best of ail, 
though, of the contents of this book are the sections on the 
bombshell of Mohenjo-Daro, that democracy of 3,000 b.c., 
where also drains came before art and men were little. This 
is unrolled before us as a palace of culverts and sewers, whose 
religion was a Great Bath and whose temple a bazaar. Here 
war was unknown and utility reigned in the still heavens. 

It is dangerous, of course, to over-simplify and this applies 
to this review no less than to its subject. However, in Buried 
Empires the three forces of History, Faith, Practice and Pride 
work themselves out as they are doing to-day. We can only 
hope for a softer solution. Still, it is worth while to add that 
these distant times now call for a more freely imaginative 
interpretation — ^perhaps we may proceed to suggest that Mr. 
Carleton offer us this also ? 

C. A. Turner. 


Th Church oj "Englandy by Herbert Hensley Henson (Cambridge 
University Press, 1939, yn 6</. net). 

It fits in with aU that gives to the Church of England -a 
place of its own among the religious societies of the world fhat 
it is not only possible but obviously appropriate to include 
it in a series intended for the description and appreciation of 
* English Institutions.’ Lord Stamp, the General Editor, who 
contributes a felicitous Preface, could not have contemplated 
the omission of such a subject ; where his good judgment 
showed itself was in the choice of the writer ; his good fortune 
in that such a writer was available. For Dr. Henson’s dose 
acquaintance with that whereof he writes is matched by an 
equal ability to stand back fcom it and view it objectively and 
dispassionatdy. This power is made the clearer in this 
volume by the almost total absence of anything that recalls 
the brilliant controversialist. Here is no Dr. Henson, 
formidable yet assailable pamphleteer, but Dr. Henson the 
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grave and deliberate student of history, law, and theology, and 
deeply versed man of affairs. 

A short but important Historical Introduction, followed 
by a chapter on Church and State, ghxs the background to 
the English Reformation, the nature of the change which then 
took place in the position of the Church, and a sketch of the 
developments in the seventeenth century which meant the 
breakdown of Hooker’s conception of the Royal Supremacy 
and of Establishment. For Dr. Henson, the National Church, 
as Hooker expounded it, has now no real existence ; there is 
but a delusive fagade which ‘ belongs to a Past which can 
never return ; it has little hold on the Present, and less hope 
for the Future.’ It is this conviction which lies at the root of 
Dr. Henson’s belief that Disestablishment ought to come ; 
whatever the losses, the Church would be free of an unreality 
in its relation to State and Nation, which the prevailing 
secularism in the ‘ climate of opinion ’ underlines. With Dr. 
Henson’s standpoint may be contrasted that of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot in Tie Idea of a Christian Society ; he who would make 
up his mind on a controversy that before so many years have 
passed may become alive again should read both Ae Bishop 
and the man of letters. 

In two chapters, ‘ The Via Media ’ and * On Subscription,’ 
Dr. Henson expounds his conception of the theological posi- 
tion of the Church of England. It is the Broad Churchmen, as 
they used to be called, who will be most satisfied with him. 
He reJuses to regard the central truth of the Incarnation as 
necessarily involving belief in the Virgin Birth and the 
physical Resurrection. For the affirmation of these as 
‘ historical facts ’ he holds that the evidence is inadequate. 
But as to inadequacy everything depends on its nature and 
extent, and I do not think that he does sufficient justice to the 
evidence which actually exists. Certainly it would be difficult 
to show that the New Testament as a whole, to which. In 
contrast with particular texts. Dr. Henson appeals, suggests a 
resurrection of Christ, to which any other adjective than 
* physical ’ could rightly be applied. 

The rest of the book is of the nature of an exposition of 
the working of the modem Church of England, with soffloo* 
thing like a running commentary on the story that the antfaqc 
has to telL Bishops, Qcrgy, th« Parochial Systn% 
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Education, Convocation and the Church Assembly, Relations 
with other Churches and the possibilities of reunion, are made 
the objects of description and interpretation. The general 
result is sombre ; to say depressing would be to say too much. 
But the impression left is of the difficulty that the Church has, 
owing to causes internal and external, in making headway 
against a pervading, though not polemically un-Christian, 
secularism. It is a true impression ; but I think that Dr. 
Henson conveys less than the whole truth since, with all his 
remarkable power of throwing light on the machinery of the 
institution, he is less ready to show the institution in actual 
operation, with the wheels revolving and the relevant persons 
doing what they are there to do. A description of a typical 
day in the life of a town parson, or, even, of a bishop, would 
have been a useful set-off to the discussion of the appointment 
of bishops by the Crown and of the social position of the 
clergy. And it is a serious omission in the volume, perhaps 
the only one, that no attention is given to the overseas work 
of the great missionary societies : for in that work the soul of 
the Church is continually learning, in order that it may teach, 
the mystery of the Kingdom of God. 

Yet Dr. Henson is no more the gloomy Bishop than Dr. 
Inge ever was the gloomy Dean. He believes that humanity 
will find satisfaction, neither politically in nationalism or 
totalitarianism, nor, religiously, in denominationalism. Dr. 
Henson seems to think of all existing forms and institutions, 
the Church of England, as we know it to-day, among them, 
as destined to pass away, to be replaced by such new forms as 
wait for the time when they shall be revealed. But only as 
* the Christian ideal of Catholicity ’ is embodied, will man’s 
‘ hunger for spiritual fellowship ’ be satisfied. 

J. K. Mozley. 


Order or Disorder, Studies in the Decline of International 
Order, 1918-1936, by R. M. MacGregor, C.M.G. (Duck- 
worth, 1939, pp. 208, price 6 s.). 

Making International Laai W"ork, by Professor George W. 
Keeton, M.A., LL.D., and Dr. Georg Schwarzenberger 
(Peace Book Company (London) Ltd., pp. 218, price 6^.). 
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Mankind Set Free, by Maurice L. Rowntree, with an Introduc- 
tion by Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, M.P. (Cape, pp. 349, 
price loj. 6^/.). 

These three books were published after the crucial date 
of the conquest of Prague, and yet each expresses undismayed 
the illusions which this country entertained for so long after 
the last war, and which are now costing it so dear. Each of 
the books is an example of the imperviousness of pacifist 
mythologists to the most crashing fact. All three assume 
that the world consists of States basing their conduct on some 
idea of justice that does not wholly ignore the rights of their 
neighbours ; they assume that if one suffers grievances the 
sufferer would be ■willing to discuss them with his mote 
fortunate colleagues, and if the grievances are removed he 
would settle down. But suppose the sufferer is a Great Power 
who prefers to take the law into his own hands, and who 
regards discussion as the method of the coward ; and sup- 
pose, further, that the sufferer’s main grievance is the very 
existence of his smaller neighbours, and the size of his bigger 
neighbour, what then ? This is too awkward to contemplate, 
and our apocalyptic writers prefer to ignore the existence of 
such possibilities, and in order to bolster up their faith they 
pretend, however unwittingly, that the troublesome fellow 
is not asking for more than his rights, and if only the 
other would grant them quickly how different the world 
woedd be. 

' * This has been Mr. MacGregor’s method in analysing the 
fate of Security Pacts and Disarmament Conferences of the 
post-war period. Every proposal put forward by France and 
Great Britain he comments upon critically, but those of Ger- 
many he takes every one at their full face value of lamb-like 
innocence. The author lets himself be impressed by Hitler’s 
notorious peace proposals of May, 1933, and quotes them in 
full and condemns the questionnaire with which the British 
Government attempted at the time to test Hitler’s sincerity. 
At that time Hitler had long made up his mind to kick over 
the traces, to leave the League in order to embark upon a 
policy of conquest. Where Britain blundered was in reftain- 
ing from rearming. But rearming would have been toegtmded 
as a mortal sin by Mr. MacGregor, whose bclieft centre in the 
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trilogy, made popular by our professors of international 
politics — arbitration, security and disarmament, three in one, 
one in three. The writer sees iu the failure to prevent Italy^s 
campaign against Abyssioia the beginning of disorder in 
Europe. This requires no proof or argument, but here again 
Mr. MacGregor avoids the real issue, and fails to understand 
that with neglected armaments the two chief Powers of the 
League could not embark upon a first-class war, even although 
it were called a League war. 

While Mr. MacGregor believes that all would be well if 
the rulers of the earth. Hitler, Stalin, Chamberlain, Daladier, 
etc., could be induced to re-affirm their faith in the Covenant 
of the League, Professor Keeton and Doktor Schwarzen- 
berger would be happy if these great men handed over to an 
international authority their guns, tanks, bombers, and battle- 
ships. This would be ‘ making international law work.’ How 
the rulers are to be brought to this action, and what the inter- 
national authority would be cannot be answered by the 
reason. One must have faith, and the minds of true believers 
have to be carefully prepared. For this purpose the authors 
trace for their readers the historical development of inter- 
national law ; as Director and Secretary respectively of the 
new Commonwealth Institute, of which the supreme credo 
is the international army, the authors are readily able to note 
how and where international law broke down in the past and 
its inevitable trends in the future. 

They evidently feel that the subject demands a style which 
must at aU cost avoid dearness and simplidty. On p. 43 we 
read : 

the distinction between community and society, and the feet that 
individuals and groups can live together simultaneously iu a multi- 
tude of different relations, assists in a deeper understanding of the 
manifold complexities of the situation created by the ^parity 
between sentimental and activity areas in the international society. 

And in another chapter, ‘ Universality and the League,’ the 
authors distinguish various kinds of universality, formal and 
material, co-operative universality heterogeneous and homo- 
geneous, and heaven knows what other kind. It is a trifle hard 
on the young men and women who after a day’s work in 
factory and oflScc have to devote their dearly won leisure to 
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listening to such extension lectures as these, of which the book 
is an unhappy product. 

Mr. Maurice L. Rowntree has yet another plan if he is 
faced by demands from Stalin or Hitler : he would turn the 
other cheek and even walk a mile with them. His book, with 
the apocalyptic title Mankind Set Free, deals with almost 
everything under heaven — ymt, its abolition, race, empire, 
justice and peace, unemployment, finance, debt, sex, God and 
nature, Jesus, worship, etc. The book represents the modem 
Quaker’s outlook on life, a sort of slushy sentimental Liberal- 
Labour programme, with the Quaker’s peculiar emphasis on 
non-resistance to evil. One discovers on reading this book 
that modem Quakers are neither religious nor Qiristian. For 
the strange and wonderful destiny of man revealed by religion, 
they substitute a Socialist utopia ; instead of religion, they 
offer us ethics and they strip Christ of His divinity : it is little 
wonder that in their services music, poetry and ritual are not 
permitted. Mr. Rowntree holds that George Fox, one of the 
early Quakers, had as little sense of sin as Jesus, and he refers 
familiarly to the fact that * Jesus and Fox seemed to have 
believed (in something) with great sincerity.’ 

The mysticism of Quakers being repressed in these and 
other ways has to seek an outlet and finds expression in their 
belief in non-violence as the supreme and ultimate revelation 
of the inner light which comes to men who are not bound by 
traditions. Mr. Rowntree admits that this belief may not 
ajwa^s lead to happy results ; but we must be tme to it, even 
if ft Jeads to enslavement, or death, or even to extermination 
of a people, as in the case of the Incas. This inhuman doctrine 
is so repellent that Quakers are compelled to find an escape 
from it in half-way houses, and this explains their espousal of 
causes like the League of Nations — often one sees posted out- 
side their places of worship the prosaic announcements of the 
League of Nations Union and the latest statistics on arma- 
ments — ^their belief explains the nature of the addresses often 
heard at their services when the spirit breaks silence — 
addresses too often not on the soul or eternal life but on 
schemes to preserve peace. 

Their religion has become politics, and a dangerous 
politics because their politics is partly mythology. Of all 
sects, Quakers should be the most hesitant in intervening on 
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questions of peace aims or war aims, not so much because 
tiiey ate exempted from serving iu the army, but because 
their min ds are not free to judge a situation with the necessary 
common sense. But of all sects they are the most forward in 
obtruding their views. In particular questions there influence 
can be distinctly harmful, especially in these days when 
Britain is facing an enemy to whom every just offer, every 
attempt at conciliation is regarded as a sign of weakness and 
as an invitation to go on and conquer. Chamberlain tried the 
Quaker method when he went to Munich, but Mr. Rowntree, 
faced by this failure of his theory, writes that it was not pro- 
perly tested as ‘ Mr. Chamberlain started rearming as soon as 
he returned.^ Thus Dr. Goebbel’s propaganda serves to hide 
a Quaker’s doubts. 

Philip Conwell-Evans. 


Netherlands India: a Study of Plural Economy, by J. S. 
Furnivall (Cambridge University Press, pp. 502 xxiii, 
25 X. net.) 

Eastern Industrialisation and its Effect on the West^ by G. E. 
Hubbard. Second and Revised Edition (Oxford 
University Press, pp. 418 4- xx, i8x. net). 

The Indian States and the Federation, by M. K. Varadarajan 
(Oxford Urdversity Press, pp. 292 xi, lax. 6 d. net). 

These three books, despite the apparent diversity of^th^r 
topics, possess much common ground. For each is a study 
of one particular aspect of the same general problem — ^namely, 
the adjustment, within a given political and economic field, 
of the interests of different races. In the case of the first and 
the third, this adjustment has to be achieved within the bounds 
of the same polity : in the case of the second, the problem is 
enlarged to embrace the relations between two hemispheres. 
Yet in all three instances the problem itself presents the same 
fundamental characteristics. 

Mr. Fumivall’s book is of great importance, for it is the 
first adequate and comprehensive study in English of the 
evolution, in the political and economic spheres, of the 
present r%ime of the Netherlands Indies. The author 
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brings to his task, as Jonkheer Mr. A. C. D. De Gracff remarks 
in his introduction, a practical experience, acquired by years 
of administrative office, of the governmental system of Burma 
and India. To this is added enormous industry in discovering 
and utilising all available sources of information, whether in 
libraries or /« loco. The result is a book covering every aspect 
of the subject, from the geographical and ethnological back- 
ground to the present situation in the Dutch East Indies. 
Adequately to review a book so large and so comprehensive 
would require an essay on the scale favoured by Macaulay : 
it is only possible here to indicate some of the more notable 
features of Mr. Fumivall’s narrative. Throughout this 
narrative he is concerned to treat Netherlands India as an 
example of the Plural Society : that is, a society where two 
or more elements or social orders live side by side, without 
mingling, -within the bounds of one political unit. Within 
such a society the rules of morality tend to be international 
rather than municipal, and the bond between the different 
elements is economic rather than national. Mr. Fumivall 
considers that Dutch observers are inclined to underestimate 
the prevalence of the economic motive among the peoples of 
the Netherlands Indies : although this has been in the past 
subordinated by the consistent policy of the authorities, 
which is to conserve, so far as possible, the native social 
order. In his view, economic values rank very high to-day : 
the more so as the native capitalist class claim to be the 
leader^ of the people and extol capitalist principles as the 
norfh. of social life. But in a society so organised, nationalism 
in any of the constituent elements can only be a force disrup- 
tive of the entire polity, and doubtless for this reason the 
Dutch have striven for the cultural advancement of each 
element in separate and distinct spheres, while basing the 
political structure upon Authority rather than upon Law or 
Nationalism. 

The evolution in India, of which the latest phase is ably 
treated, from an important angle, by Mr. Varadarajan, hM 
proceeded upon different lines. Law, rather than authority, 
was for long recognised as the determining force in the 
relations between the different communities of a society 
more complex and more rigidly compartmented than exists 
in the Netherlands Indies. Yet the principle of Law as the 
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sole foundation of society was abandoned, at the end of the 
war, in favour of Nationalism based upon Democracy. It 
is this which at the present time serves sharply to distinguish 
the Dutch regime in Netherlands India from that which 
prevails in India proper; for whereas in the former the needs 
of the Plural Society are recognised in a kind of federalism of 
the economic and cultural aspects, in the latter, federalism 
in the political sphere has ^ready been accepted as the 
proximate step. The width of the gulf separating the two 
solutions may easily be exaggerated, for the Dutch in effect 
recognise that each several constituent of the social order has 
many of the characteristics of a unit in a political federation, 
differing from such a unit mainly in its lack of territorial 
integrity. It is perfectly possible that the Dutch plan is the 
mote scientific of the two, for it brings into relief the distinc- 
tion between the political and the economic problems which 
are basic to a Plural Society. The economic problem is the 
organisation of demand, and this must be attempted separately 
for each constituent element, whereas the political problem 
is one primarily of integration ; of fitting aU the elements 
together into one social framework. Moreover, in the 
political solution now being attempted in India, a much 
larger function is reserved for the exercise of authority than 
is commonly admitted — except, perhaps, by extreme Left- 
wing elements, who plainly perceive it. For, as Mr. 
Varadarajan shows, the cement which will bind British India 
and the Indian States into one polity is in the last resoft the 
political paramountcy which is exercised over the Indian, 
Princes. From this derive two consequences : first a concen- 
tration of authority in the hands of the Governor-General 
(in his dual rdle) which cannot, in its very nature, be regulated 
to any appreciable extent by the law — ^as contrasted, let us 
hope, with the evolving custom — of the constitution ; and 
secondly, lively, and for the most part well-founded, appre- 
hensions on the part of the Indian States lest, for the reasons 
made dear by Mr. Varadarajan, paramountcy should encroach 
upon the federal field in addition to the sphere in which it at 
present operates. 

Mr. Hubbard’s book requires less extended notice, not 
because its subject is less important, but because this new 
recension is essentially identical with the First Edition, 
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published four years ago. It treats of the problem presented 
by the growing industrialisation of Japan, China and India, 
and of the possibility — or impossibility — of finding ‘ living 
room ’ for the East and the West in the industrial organisation 
of the world. Thus it also is concerned primarily with a 
Plural Society, but a Plural Society which is not comprised 
within the boundaries of a single political organisation. The 
detailed studies of the three countries with which it is prin- 
cipally concerned are related to the industrial development of 
Britain, and the book concludes with a sensible, and indeed 
necessary, comment from Professor T. E. Gregory regarding 
the practicability of adjustment. It is essential, he maintains, 
to raise the standard of life in the East, and the only way to do 
this is by industrialisation. The fear lest Western industry 
shotdd be annihilated is a chimera, for the East is not ideally 
suited to produce all that the world wants, and if old areas 
of production are superseded in one direction, new industries 
tend to develop by way of compensation. The btirden of 
the change is often heavy, as in Lancashire to-day, but it may 
be lightened by intelligent action. Adjustment is by no 
means easy, but the condition from which the necessity of 
adjustment arises is a long-range historical process, which 
ought not, in fact, to be resisted. 


L. F. Rushbrook Wiluams. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 

Sir, — Since the Great War, French instinct and intelligence have 
consistently endeavoured to make the world alive to the eternal 
reality of German aggression. For many years, in England, the 
prophetic voice, mainly that of Jacques Bainville, was contemptu- 
ously dismissed by the vast majority of those who heard it (and these 
were few), as if Cassandra had been speaking in person. Well, this 
better part of French thought has played the r61e of Cassandra right 
to the end. Events have confirmed the repeated warnings. Yet it 
is not time to relax. Indeed, in this troubled world, it is never time 
to relax. Although much progress has been recorded of late in 
British opinion regarding Germany and her eternal meaning to 
civilisation, not a few fallacies subsist, which common sense and 
Historical knowledge seem powerless to eradicate. One of the main 
of these is the Man-in-the-Street’s attitude towards German political 
refugees, Jewish or Aryan, whose undergrotmd political action is 
beginning to be felt in Great Britain and France. On the whole, it 
is one of complete sympathy and almost unmitigated adherence. He 
is deeply moved by the plight of these men who have felt the horrors 
of Nazi persecution. Sentiment prepossesses him in their favour 
when they speak of their country, the present war, the future treaty, 
or future Europe. This they do on a great scale, both publicly and 
privately, and not always with sufficient restraint. Whilst no decent 
European would deny the reality of their sufferings, and do anything 
but his best to alleviate the hardships, moral and material, of their 
exUe, it remains absolutely essential that these refugees be prevented 
from exercising pressure upon public men and public opinion in the 
Allied countries. For these refogees, in so far as they are intellects, 
belong to one of two classes. 

(i) They are foreign to German tradition and culture, 
sincere adherents to Western values, inherited from the Greek and 
Christian tradition. In that case, however dear and near to us they 
may be, they are for ever condemned to a negligible r6Ie in the field 
of German politics. To the bulk of Germans they are traitors to the 
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sacred cause oi: Pan-Germanism, to w'hose action is assigned the 
collapse of 1918. 

(2) They arc German nationalists, whose philosophical back- 
ground is thoroughly orthodc.x. Whilst they profess that Hitler is 
leading their country- to its doom, they enthusiastically agree with his 
ultimate aim, which is world domination by the chosen race. Whilst 
they realise that Hitler will fail, they are good Hegelians and good 
Fichteans, either openly or in disguise. Some of them call them- 
selves Catholics, although Catholicism and Germanism are exclusive 
of each other (Goethe was a great man, but his idea] of synthesising 
the fundamentals of Hellenism, and therefore Catholicism, with 
those of Germanism, vras a w^ild dream). Strasser, of w^hom more 
below, says in his pamphlet jrijijhan des Deutjchen Sc^isaliswus 
(Leipzig, 1932), ch. 2, ‘Religion and Church’; ‘This belief in 
principle in an Idealism for each people . . . definitely ozcludes 
any Church, and above all, any Internationally-minded Church, 
whose essence and will are in dow'nright opposition with the idea 
[which is ours] of a National Culture for every people.’ This ought 
to dispose of Strasser’s Catholicism. 

Now, if w’e help the first group to establish their pow’er in Ger- 
many after the war, these western-minded w^retches will be no match 
for a future Hitler in the field of practical politics. If w’e listen to the 
second, and far more important, categor>% then we shall dbectlj 
replace Hitler by people far more subtle and realistic than he is, 
people who want exactly the same things, but who possess a far 
better knowledge of foreign psychology (they are perfecting it now) 
than the ignorant Berchtesgaden maniac. In other words, we shall 
be making another war inevitable, twenty years hence, vrith our 
changes of success greatly diminished, for, needless to say, these 
supple refugees would be at the head of a UniUd Germany. Strasser , 
already mentioned, comes first and foremost in this category of 
‘ good ’ Germans. He is a man of great influence in certain circles, 
French and English. In both countries men who count look upon 
him as a potential maker of future Germany. He has been con- 
veniently persecuted by Hitler, after having read Mein Kampf with 
delight, has lost a brother in the ups and downs of Nazi life, but 
possesses another one, a Benedictine Monk, to whom he may refer 
to convince people of the sincerity of his Catholicism ; his * Radio 
Liberty ’ and ‘ Black Front ’ activity has endeared him to all those 
who candidly believe we are not fighting the German people but 
only their tyrant Hitler. It takes some power of resistance to wisb&l 
thinking to realise that his simple ambition is to succeed whacc 
Hitler will have failed. Even as Hitler has learnt by the 
of the first feilure of Pan-Germanism, Strasser will contianc to 
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by the Nazi experience until Hitler is a thing of the past. Hitler has 
learnt that Germany cannot fight on two fronts : hence his Soviet 
alliance. Strasser (or somebody else, for Strasser is not alone) will 
do his utmost to put to good use the realisation that Germany cannot 
fight England and France together, eveti on one front. If, after the war, 
he has a say in the matter, he will direct German policy against the 
French, and endeavour at the same time to conciliate our En gTisTi 
Democrats, who cling to their belief that a German ‘ Democracy ’ 
would be a universal panacea. If by any chance (which God for- 
bid !) these eternally abused advocates of Universal Democracy 
accede to power in England at the right time, he will turn against 
France, his action being greatly facilitated if that country is then 
under a * strong ’ Government. Imagine how easy it would be for 
Strasser to call France ‘ Fascist ’ if she had a Clemenceau at her head, 
and to secure the benevolent neutrality of the aforesaid mystics, in 
whose uplifted eye the ideal of German democracy is sacrosanct, if 
he set out to reclaim Alsace or any other so-called German territory 
taken away from Germany after her defeat (for such is the publicly 
avowed aim of the Black Front’s foreign policy). In these circum- 
stances his success would be assured. In 1914 Germany fought 
Russia as well as France and England. In 19 j 9 she has Russia on her 
side. Next time, unless we begin to think right, France will be alone. 
Such is the German conception of progress. If not foiled, it will 
result in German domination of Europe at the third attempt. The 
trouble is that so many people do not see any further than the present 
second attempt, which they think is the last, as their fathers did of 
the Great War. 

Yours faithfully, 

Henri Evans. 

11 Rue des Halles, Paris, i®. r 

January 2nd, 1940. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 

Sir, — Some two or three years before this war began one could 
heat among politically minded men and even among publicists of 
r^ute and responsibility a note of ‘ defeatism.’ ‘ I am afraid,’ said 
one well-known Liberal sociologist, ‘ that this old coimtry is done I * 
It proved to be at bottom economic defeatism. It may have been 
begun by die shock of the financial crisis of 1931, from which 
emerged the ‘National’ Government of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, and the spell of commercial and industrial 
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depression at that time. It was certainly a mood that was intensified 
among Liberals and Labour men by the triumph of violent gangster 
politics first in Italy and then in Germany challenging the very 
axioms and postulates of individual liberty and parliamentary 
government, a challenge which Mr. Baldwin, a great Parliament 
man, had foreseen and of the possible result of which he had openly 
warned the Labour Party in the House of Commons when it was 
in one of its militant moods. 

Whatever its origin, the despondent mood was there about 
three or four years ago. When it was probed it was generally 
fotmd to be a mood of economic defeatism. By ‘ this old country ’ 
the sociologist quoted above meant ‘this little country.’ liie 
Statesmat^ s Year %)ok about that time gave the area of the cultivable 
(not cultivated) land of the British Isles (including agricultural 
Ireland) as only equal or not quite equal to that of France, which 
had a smaller population. In this form the pessimistic conclusion 
was not new. We had heard it long ago, especially from Protec- 
tionists and agrarian idealogues, and a common simile among those 
earlier Jeremiahs was that England was a pyramid standing on its 
apex. 

The truth is far other. 

“ When Britain first at Heaven’s command 
Arose &om out the azure main,” 

she arose at a spot that marked her out to be the free port and 
market of Western Europe, and she arose not upside down, but 
on a broad and solid base of coal. Coal is a valuable article of 
commerce, as everyone knows, but it is much more than that. 
Coal is power, the cheapest source of power, for the hopes of water 
power are but the wistful dreams of smoke-hating enthusiasts, not 
of engineers. To harness waterfalls is a taking fancy. We have 
all been told about whole villages in Switzerland or Norway lighted 
by electricity from waterfeUs, but it takes mighty litde electricity 
to make electric light. Hydro-electric installations are costly to 
build and to keep up. Electricity has always had a fatel ^scination 
for Utopians, who often seem to forget that it is not a source of 
power, but only a means of transmitting power. 

England’s advantage as an island site off the coast of Europe is 
enhanced by a wealth of spacious harbours, not least among wfaidh 
is the Thames, and of great ports created by than, not least of 
which is the capitaL And around them winds the impn^jmUe 
frontier of the sea. 

The strength of England is chiefly her wealth, as we sasir In 
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the late war and are seeing in this. Next to coal its source is shipping 
and marketing, merchanting, entrepot trade as it is called, and 
financing, on all of which the profits are handsome. Much of the 
wealth of the world passes through our hands and, in the old 
saying, some of it sticks. 

Ihe wealth and strength of England, in short, can be named in 
two words, coal and commerce. 

Some would add freedom, respect for law, and temperance in 
civil disputes, but these too we owe mainly to the sea, to our 
insular immunity from invasion. Behind our walls of water we 
can safely fight our quarrels out ..without coming to blows and 
without either hope or fear of foreign intervention. 

From these considerations follow certain clear inferences about 
our proper policy in politics and economics. In this war it has 
come home to us, to many almost with a shock of surprise, that 
we must export to live. And everything we export is coal, or, to 
be complete, coal, carriage and services. The most delicate piece 
of Nottingham lace, the finest Lancashire cottons are coal. The 
new saying that we must export to live is topsy-turvy, as common 
sayings are apt to be. The right way to put it is that we must 
import to live, and to import we must export. A duty on imports 
is a direct tax on exports. This is not a piece of abstract economic 
reasoning ; it is a workaday commercial fact. The merchants of 
other nations must export to us in order directly or indirectly to 
get British currency, bills of exchange, cheques or other paper 
realisable in this country with which to buy goods from us, and 
that means that we must receive their imports. Complete free trade 
must therefore be our commercial policy. It has the incidental 
advantage of winning for us good will and ^ most favoured-^nation 
treatment ’ from protectionist nations, but the value of that is often 
exaggerated by enthusiastic free traders. Free trade is for us 
enlightened self-interest without regard to what other countries 
may do. A substantial accessory advantage, however, is that our 
markets as markets are wide open to merchants of all nations. 
Some protectionist countries have at times recognised this by 
creating a tariff-free enclave round their principal ports — ^Hamburg, 
for example — and some have suggested that London should be 
such an enclave. That is far too narrow a policy for the big trade 
we need through all our great ports. A customs house is in itself 
a barrier to trade and would be so if it collected no duties, but 
existed merely for the registration of imports for statistical purposes. 
Complete free trade would make our ports and towns a permanent 
British Industries Exhibition, a continuous permanent Leipzig 
Fair, 
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The same facts of our geographical position and natural assets 
point clearly to the right line for our foreign policy. It is is^ilation. 
Not ‘ splendid isolation,’ for that phrase sounds arrogantly in the 
ears of other nations. Let us say rather benevolent neutrality. 
We cannot afford Continental alliances with any nation r>r nations. 
Less than any other great country, perhaps, can we affzjrd war. By 
alliances, however high-minded, we forfeit in greater or less measure 
our advantage, military and commercial, r»f being an island. But 
that does not mean that we can dispense with armed strength. We 
must be armed, not extravagantly or aggressively, but formidably. 
In a phrase, our policy should be one of formidably armed isolation, 
benevolent but strong neutrality- Our strength in war is entirely 
a product of our wealth, which in its turn is a product of coal and 
commerce. Out population is large, but not large en .jugh to menace 
by sheer weight of numbers in land warfare. It is c overwhelmingly 
urban and industrial, to the extent of about three-quarters, it is 
estimated. It is, however, the more apt for modern mechanised 
vrar by sea or land. Our foreign policy should be truly and mani- 
festly pacific always, but feeble or pusillanimous never. 


a4 Newlands Park, 

Sydenliam, S.E.26. 


IL Dcre. 
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WORLD OPINION 

A Press Summary 
Russia 

The latest December numbers of h^estia contain as little 
political matter as usual. What is perhaps most interesting 
about them is the fact that the w^ar against Finland is hardly 
mentioned at aU. The only information 'which can be gathered 
about the course of the war consists of communiques, which 
say almost nothing, from the staffs of Leningrad Military 
District. In six numbers of If^esfia, from December 27th, 
1939, to January ist, 1940, inclusive, these communiques con- 
sist of just twenty lines, and apart from them there is not a 
word about the war. From these six numbers, which are 
quite representative of the paper in general, the following may 
be said to have some connection with the war against Finland : 
an address to ‘ the great friend of the Finnish people. Comrade 
Stalin,’ on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, from the 
soldiers and officers of the * first corps of the Finnish people’s 
army,’ dated ‘ Terijoki, 21. 12.1939.’ In this address it is said 
among other things ; * At this fateful moment, when •ti^e 
imperiaUstic enemies of Finland and the Soviet Union have 
let loose the White Finnish mercenaries and thereby dra-wn 
our nation into a c riminal military adventure ; in this moment 
of open danger, the glorious Red Army of the Soviet Union 
has not failed to hasten to the help of our working people.’ 
And further we read that Stalin ‘ has completely conquered 
the heart and the loyalty of the Finnish people ’ (28.12.39). 
The Soviet Agency Toss published the following message, 
telegraphed from Stockholm ; ‘ Daily hTondreds of Finnish 
refugees are arriving in Sweden, among them a large number 
of workers and peasants who have been hunted violently out 
of Finland into Sweden. The refugees say : “ There is no 
reason why we should fight for White Finland. We were con- 
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vinced that nothing ■vrould happen to us if the Red Army 
came, and we did not wish to leave. But the Finnish White 
Guards drove us out of our houses at the point of the bayonet, 
so that "we could only take with us a few necessaries. Our 
houses were burnt and we were driven across the frontier ” ’ 
(29.12.39). There ate also five telegrams containing resolu- 
tions on the Finnish war from foreign Communist groups. 

The New Year number contains a leading article which 
sums up the year 1939 and gives a glance forward at 1940 ; 

‘ The war of England and France against Germany, the two- 
years war of Japan against China, the efforts of the aggressors 
to spread still further the general war-conflagration, the 
transformation of the League of Nations from a feeble instru- 
ment of peace to a tool of the Anglo-French military i/er for 
supporting and spreading the war in Europe ; the collapse 
of Poland, that arrogant, aristocratic, nationalist State, which 
fell to pieces at the first military onslaught ; the complete 
failure of all attempts to draw the Soviet Union into the 
war ; the bankmptcy of the political cheats of the Manncr- 
heim-Tanner gang, w'ho had speculated on being able to 
inflame hatred against the Soviet Union — ^that is the political 
balance-sheet at the end of 1939 for the capitalist countries.’ 
The following picture for 1939 of the Soviet Union is then 
given : ‘ The beginning of 1939 was marked by a historical 
event. The eighteenth congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union was held, at which, thanks to Stalin’s 
ge^ius'and the wisdom of the Party, the esalted programme 
of the further movement towards communism was laid down,* 
and so forth and so on. 

In the same number is a feuilleton which ends with the 
following epistrophe : ‘ Yes, we are at the forefront of the 
civilised world and march ahead. Yes, we are giving new 
socialist laws to science and art Yes, progressive humanity 
is genuinely delighted with us, and the workers of the whole 
world look to us with hope I Yes, out literature and art are 
of the people ; th^ guide our minds to the unders t a nding of 
what T.pnin and Stahn, those universal geniuses, the eldest 
sons in the femily of the human race, are achieving. . . . 
With us is Stalin, and therefore all dreams come true. With 
us is Stalin, and therefore the future is with us also. . . . 
So rejoice then, ye hills and distant prospects, rise, sun, over 
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the earth ! Oh, Stalin, our beloved Stalin, our century is 
flying after you ! ’ 


Germant 

The first war-time Christmas, the beginning of a new 
year, and the ending of the eventful nineteen-hundred-thirties 
produced floods of historical reviews and forecasts in the 
columns of the German press. The mass of platitudes thus 
produced might not in themselves be of any interest to the 
outside world ; yet some of these ‘ general ’ leading articles 
in the Nazi’s press, welcoming the New Year, are probably as 
reliable evidence for the present state of mind in the Third 
Reich as is an3rwhere obtainable. 

Der Afigriff (December 31st) contains a signed leading 
article by Dr. Robert Ley which is characteristic of the present 
trend of Nazi home-propaganda. It says t German W^orkers. 
Let us have a chat. ... I know, at the time when we took 
power, you were a Marxist, through and through. For twenty 
years you had been a loyal member of the Metal W^orkers 
Union. You were an old soldier of the World War, and yet 
a member of the Reichsbanner Black-Red-Gold because 
Prussian discipline is in your bones and you can’t help that. 
You hated the bourgeois class state ; indeed you had to hate 
it, because this state imprisoned you, and your children after 
you, in your own class. You, German Worker, forged your 
own weapons in your struggle for social freedom j yoh had 
your trade umons, political parties, sports and cultural assotia- 
tions, co-operative societies, etc. You were proud of your 
achievements. Into your struggle against the bourgeois 
world came the National-Socialist party which you regarded 
with distrust. . . . Our leader took up the struggle against 
your weapons of class-warfare, just as much as he fought 
against the bourgeois class-state. You did not believe our 
word, you thought that we were reactionaries and slaves of 
the capitalist system. But now, after seven years of National- 
Sociahst leadership, after all your Marxist institutions have 
been destroyed and rebuilt on a revolutionary basis, after you 
were forced to make heavy sacrifices, indeed, after you were 
forced to accept another war— I want to ask you, German 
Worker : Ate you satisfied with Adolf Hitler and his leader- 
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ship ? Do you now realise that National Socialism is right ? 
Is this world now your world, too ? ’ 

National Zeituiig (December 31st) contains an equally 
enlightening leading article, somewhat more serious in tone. 
It says : ‘ This war means for all nations not only material 
sacrifices and hardships but, even more so, psychological 
burdens. . . . There are differences, however. There can be 
no doubt, for example, that since the outbreak of war, 
Germany has had to suffer more than her enemies. England 
and France had not nearly the same losses of men and material 
as Germany, and one should have thought that, consequently, 
and at the beginning of a new year which is bound to bring 
still greater sacrifices and burdens, the morale of the German 
people would be lower than the morale of the French and the 
British. In reality, however, the exact opposite is true. 
According to all reliable reports of travellers who are in a 
position to make comparisons, the average Englishman and 
average Frenchman are to-day far less resolute, fat less 
determined to win the war, and fat less certain of victory 
than the mass of the German people. ... It would be an 
exaggeration to call it open defeatism, or to say that the 
English and French people are already tired of war ; but they 
certainly lack all inspiration and all will to see it through. 
Contrary to 1914, the masses accept the fact of war as some- 
thing inevitable. . . . And if the official war-mongers preach 
that Germany should be partitioned and destroyed more 
thprotlghly than after the Treaty of Versailles the French 
petit bourgeois and the man in the street in England are dis- 
tinctly distrustful. They were told the same tale at the end 
of the last war and the result was that Germany became 
stronger than ever before. . . . We stand at the end of a 
period of six years of hard work of our Fuhrer. The German 
people has not taken up the fight under the orders of a 
despotic dictatorship, but because it has realised it has got to 
gain a victory in order to survive and for the sake of European 
culture and progress. And the German people know that it 
will be victorious against the world of yesterday.’ 

Das Schwar^e Korps (January 4th) publishes a long article 
under the headline ‘ Total Victory ’ from which the following 
passages are taken : ‘ The total war concerns everybody. 
Everybody has to carry on this war in his own way and 
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fasHofl. Everybody has to make the greatest possible 
sacadfice. Totd war cannot even stop at the frontiers of 
belligerent powers. The neutral countries which succeeded 
for centuries in staying out of trouble and playing the role 
of mediator have now been hit worse than Germany herself 
by Britain’s pirate warfare.’ 

These generalities are followed by sentences which 
cannot be interpreted other than as a ^ect threat against 
the Northern countries : ‘ Those neutral countries which 
thought that it was not their concern when, in Versailles, 
British Imperialism enslaved the great people in the heart of 
Europe, those countries which remained “ disinterested ” 
through all the years of Germany's struggle for freedom, 
have e^erienced a very sudden and unpleasant awakening 
now : They are becoming the immediate victims of Britain’s 
war of aggression and, sooner or later, they will have to 
realise that the dream of their “neutrality” was nothing 
but a dream. ... By their passive r61e as spectator, and by 
their refusal to resist the world domination plans of the Anglo- 
Jewish Plutocracy, they have only encouraged the aggressors 
and weakened themselves . They are now in a worse position 
than Germany, which is strong enough to defend herself.’ 

The following extract may complete the Kst, It is a 
particularly imbecile piece of writing and almost defies 
translation ; but because of that it is all the more typical of 
the present ‘boom’ of Socialist progapanda in the Nazi 
press. 

VSlMscher ^eobachter (January loth) publishes a leading 
article entitled ‘ Our Socialism.’ (The writer of the article. 
Dr. Fritz Nonnenbruch, is the financial editor of the Volki- 
scber Beobachfer, and was, at one time, a member of the G^m- 
munist Party. — ^E d.) ; ‘ When people ask : What is German 
Socialism ? we reply : The French and British will soon 
have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of German 
Socialism in a similar fashion as the Poles, who made the 
mistake, to take our steel armour for tin toys. Wlien they 
will feel the power of our arms (of whose numbers and 
efl&ciency they have little idea), then they will have met 
German Socialism. They will see our Socialism when the 
common energies of our German soldiers, workers and 
inventors come down on them like thunder. . . . ’ 
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In the following passage Dr. Nonnenbruch reveals the 
war aims of ‘ German Socialism.’ It reads : ‘ After the war 
the German people will have at their disposal ; (i) Germany’s 
full production capacity -which is stronger than any throughout 
the capitalist world ; (2) after the war, and the reorganisation 
of Europe, German production will no longer be entirely 
devoted to armaments as before the w’ar (s/e) ; (3) after out 
victory the natural resources of the whole world will be at 
our disposal. That will allow a further increase of production 
and a further improvement of the standard of living.’ 

* * * * * 

On the whole there is but little change in the German 
press. Leading articles on ‘ideological subjects,’ as those 
quoted above, are by no means confined to the party news- 
papers but appear as often in newspapers like the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. It is interesting to note that this type of article is 
becoming more and more prominent ; long essays on : * Thus 
England robbed land and possessions,’ or ‘ England — the 
most notorious aggressor nation in the history of the human 
race,’ can be fo\ind frequently on front pages and main news 
pages of all important newspapers. 

As regards the more concrete aspects of the present 
situation tie German press is devoting more (and less friendly) 
attention to the Northern States in general and the Finnish 
war in particular. There is a very distinct and noticeable 
fear tfiat the Russo-Fkinish war might lead to a general 
exteWon of hostilities, and, to be more precise, that it might 
bring the Scandinavian States into war on the Allies’ side, 

Franifurter Zeitung (January nth) writes in an article 
entitled ‘ From Finland to Palestine ’ : ‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech has confirmed that the English are looking for a new 
way out of their dilemma. It is only natural that they look 
for it there where they were disturbed in their poUcy of 
encirclement before the outbreak of the war. They took for 
new conflicts, for new victims, and new theatres of war. > . . 
The exceedingly friendly and encouragir^ words which Mr. 

addressed to the Finns and the Turics make us 
very suspicious. They show both in the north and in the 
south-east of Europe fresh attempts to encitcle Germany and 
to extend the war generally.’ 
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Volkiseher BeohachUr (January 9th) contains an article, 

‘ Finland’s Blindness,’ in which the leading Nazi paper 
energetically defends Soviet aggression : ‘ When National 
Socialism took power in Germany the Finnish press was full 
of calumnies against the Third Reich. It is of course true 
that there were a few exceptions, and it shall not be forgotten, 
that leading figures of the Finnish Army maintained a loyal 
attitude towards the new Germany. But the Press, especially 
the press written in Swedish, vilified everything Germany did. 
Finland’s political programme was based on the principle that 
her political action should be dictated by her economic 
interests : “ 52 per cent, of our exports go to England, and 
consequently we must follow England’s lead.” ... If the 
Finn’s now claim that we are responsible for their fate then 
we must reply emphatically that, having followed their pro- 
British statesmen, they have only themselves to thank for 
their present ordeal.’ 

{Note. It is forbidden to German editors to refer to the 
Finnish war as ‘ Krieg ’ (war) ; only the word ‘ Kampjhand- 
lung’ (war-like action) or similar nondescript terms are 
permitted.) 

Finland and the Neutrals 

Continued action in Finland is watched in aU neutral, 
especially in the Scandinavian, countries with utmost anxiety. 
The following extracts from leading newspapers of the neutral 
Powers may be taken as representative of public opinidh there. 

Sweden 

Goteborgs Morgenpost (December i6th) : * When Russia 
now directs her spear-head against Finnish officers besides 
women and children, it is cleat enough that the enemy they 
want to fight in the North is not only English and 
French impe riali sm, but perhaps most of all their German 
ally. During the latter years, Finland’s political leaders 
understood that Germany’s friendship could be risky. Slowly 
and carefully they turned to Scandinavian neutrality, which 
Sandler supported. It is quite clear that if fear of Germany 
has driven Russia to war with Finland, Sweden has uninten- 
tionally greatly helped Finland’s isolation. Now Finland 
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stands in solitary struggle against Asia. The promised 
Allied weapons give Sweden the honour first to begin -war 
on Russia, meaning that Sweden becomes an Iinglish- 
German-Russian war centre, if Germany against her best 
interests holds to the Russian side. Such corruption is hc-ard 
in the U.S., France and Russia, not in Sweden. Enrich 
yourself at the cost of the State.’ 

Gotehorgs Handels och Sjojarts Tidning (December a9th) ; 

‘ There are feverish attemipts to create panic in Sweden. 
When panic grips, people rush from imagined into real 
dangers. Those who now cause fear do not speak on 
the Swedish people’s behalf. The Swedes are not deceived 
into believing that it is wisdom to creep like mice so 
that the cat will be friendly. The Swedes do not 
entertain fearful thoughts ; those saying so bear false 
witness. Fearing to speak out when foreign efforts seek to 
influence the Swedish people to remain silent before the most 
revolting atrocities would not be Swedish. The land is in 
great overhanging danger. People must know what the 
danger is.’ 

Svenska Dagbladet (January 3rd) : ‘ Napoleon’s reconcilia- 
tion with Alexander was a still greater surprise than the 
collaboration of Bolshevism and Nazism, which was for 
many years prophesied, but which only a few wished 
to believe. A large portion of Europe is now under the 
double sign of the Red Star and the Swastika. One might 
have expected that Moscow would reap at the beginning such 
swift and important advantages from the Berlin under- 
standing.’ But Stalin, unlike Alexander, failed to show the 
R tiiTie- ‘intelligent self-control on the part of the Kremlin 
and the avoidance of open conflicts ’ resulting in an ‘ irre- 
parable loss in international prestige to the Soviet so 

that its national existence is in the balance.’ 

Da^ns Nybeter (January 5th) : ‘ How Mussolini will act 
in the future development of war will entirely depend 00 
the circumstances. He is prepared to participate and guard 
Italy’s national aspirations by all suitable means. He has 
certainly in no way denounc^ firiendship with Hitler. But 
he seems to have desired to indicate that he does not lack 
qr gnmpfitR if he wishcs to stress that he really has a free hand 
if German and Italian interests no longer coincide.’ 
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GSieborgs Handels och Sjojarts Tidning (January 3td) : ‘ In 
blind hate against England, the Germans have sacrificed 
their own interests in the Baltic countries and surrendered 
half of that part of Poland which they have conquered. It 
looks as if they can be tempted to almost any future sacrifice 
by having the bait of Russian help against En gland 
dangled before their eyes.’ In conclusion the writer wonders 
if the German people will not ask; ‘Is this a German 
government and is it sane ? ’ 

StocMtolms-Hidningen (January nth). Leading article com- 
ments : ‘ Mistrust between opponents in war is a natural 
thing. Without doubt, the Germans are definitely convinced 
that the Western Powers’ governments must answer for 
themselves these accusations. This is not our business. 
We know how great Powers can act in war, and caimot 
accept any moral guarantee from any of them. But in 
the German argument has lain an Hi-concealed suspicion 
regarding our own attitude which it is our business to refute. 
It is entirely unjust. AH the better that this is realised in 
Germany, as indicated by an article in to-day’s number from 
the Berlin correspondent of the Stockholms-Tidningen. It is 
worth noting with satisfaction. The Swedish desire for 
neutraHty ought now to be so clear to all that it cannot be 
the object of any suspicions.’ 

Goteborgs Handels och SjSjarts Tidning (January 13 th) : 

‘ The Nazi Foreign Oflace’s acceptance of the Russian 
attack on Finland grossly violates the German people’s 
sympathy for Finland. Hitler now sees a chance to save 
himself &om a bad dilemma by proposing peace to Finland 
and ma inta ining the friendship with Russia. By appearing 
to be an angel saving Finland he would win Itdy and 
Scandinavia, and Finland’s sympathy with the Allies 
would be nullified. This settlement is too optimistic. 
Hitler cannot give Finland any guarantees. The Finns know 
the value of Russian promises, and wiU not swaHow the bait ; 
everything is going theit way,’ 

Norway 

AJtenposten (January 3rd) : ‘ If Germany wiU not help 
Scandinavia against Bolshevism, Scandinavia wiU be forced 
to look to others. Germany is interested in the defeat of 
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Finland and the Russian occupation of North Norvi’ay in 
order to direct Russia’s thoughts from the Kiel Canal. Sweden 
is to be spared for the sake of her iron supplies. Neither 
Germans nor Russians will be at a loss for arguments if a 
defence is to be found for a Russian occupation of North 
Norway. They will say that Lyngen was once the frontier 
of the Grand Duchy of Novgorc^ in the Middle Ages ; they 
will say that Norwegians are late colonists in the Finmark 
and that they came as exploiters of the true inhabitants, etc., 
etc. It is all lies, but just wait and see.’ 

Norges Handels og Sjofarts Tidende (January jth) : 

‘ Germany’s fate since Bismarck has been that she has 
made herself dependent on allies of little worth. Austria 
involved her in World War. It now seems that the Germans 
feel themselves more and more dependent on the Soviets in 
their struggle against England.’ 

Morgenposten (January 6 th) : * It would appear that 
Germany intends to create a crisis situation in Scandinavia ; 
otherwise their press could have sounded the warning 
earlier -when the League decided each individual country 
could help Finland according to its inclinations. Germany 
then gave assurances that she was not concerned as she was 
quite disinterested in the Russo-Finnish conflict. It is 
calculated to rouse attention when what a few weeks ago did 
not concern Germany at all is now said to be a breach of 
neutrality, and may even perhaps be a casus belUl 

Morgenbladet (January nth) : * Russia has no chance 
of regaining lost ground until the summer, and even 
then the rain will be favourable to the Finns. Oansequently, 
in view of the ignorance of the majority of the population, 
peace might be made without loss of prestige.’ 

Tidens Teg^ (January 12th): ‘Any attempt Atom the 
Allied side to exploit Scandinavian sympathy for Finland 
for the purpose of violating Norwegian neutrality will be met 
with the same resistance as if it had come from the (^et ade. 
It is not in Germany’s interest to interfere in S c a ndi navia 
unless the Western Powers threaten Swedish iron ore supplies ; 
and while the attitude of the Allied press justifies German 
suspicions, the Allies will be deterred finm intervention by 
(i) the anxiety not to strengthen the Russo-German al lianc e^ 
and (2) the fear of complications in the East.’ 
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De Maashode (December 30th) : ‘ The Berlin-Rome Axis 
•was broken in Finland, though Germany dare not say so 
publicly. Germany feels the guilt of Russian aggression in 
Finland, and therefore attempts to blame England, being 
unable to blame Russia, •which •would be moral self-condem- 
nation.’ 

Algemen HanMsblad (December 31st): ‘Hitler’s brute 
force efforts to sweep away Versailles grievances awakened 
all Europe’s political ambitions. No standard for a new 
Europe has yet been found, but only two solutions exist : 
force and reasonable compromise. The state of Europe 
points to the latter as the wisest. What Finland can do 
Holland -will do if necessary.’ 

Nieme Rotterdamche Courant (January 3rd) : * Germany 
still upholds the fiction that war was provoked by the Allies, 
forgetting her own responsibility in regard to Austria, the 
Czechs and Poland, which really caused the outbreak. For 
“ young productive nations ” read Germany, Italy and 
perhaps Russia. Neutrals throughout Europe will not rejoice 
at the prospect of the division of Europe in such spheres 
of influence.’ 

Utrechtscbe Nieuwes Blad Qanuary 7th) : ‘ Stalin has the 
upper hand over Hitler, and wants Germany’s military help 
to finish the Finnish war. This is a painful question for 
Germany, "without any visible advantage.’ 

SwiTZERlAND 

National Zeitmg, Basel (January ist) : ‘ The cold determina- 
tion of the Western Powers was never stronger. It is based 
on the profound conviction that unless the restless German 
bid for hegemony is finally crushed by force or exhaustion, 
no independent peaceful national life anywhere •will be 
possible. The surprising and sudden friendship of Germany 
and the Soviets cleared the minds and greatly strengthened 
the determination of the Western Powers.’ 

Journal de Genh/e (January ist) : ‘ It seemed as though 
an ^)och of European decadence had begun, but thanks 
to heroic Finland’s sacrifice and tenacity the atmosphere 
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is once more purified. France and Britain are vibrating with 
renewed confidence. In the issue of the conflict, it is un- 
doubted that liberty will triumph.’ 

Journal ds Genke (January jth) : ‘ The wrong and danger- 
ous notion that it would be necessary’ to placate Stalin if 
Hitler was to be defeated has served its purpose. Sooner 
or later, if Europe is ever to have peace, she must settle 
with Stalin and not wait till Finland has collapsed under the 
pressure of numbers.’ 

Basler Kachrichten (January 8th) ; ‘ There is an un- 
mistakable increase in asperity of the official and semi- 
official tone of Germany towards the neutrals, particularly 
Scandinavia and the Netherlands. W ar with the Scandinavians 
would have one certain consequence — the cutting off of 
Germany from Swedish ore. Therefore a conflict with the 
Oslo states is improbable, but recent recriminations against 
Holland and Belgium are only explicable by the assumption of 
definite intentions.’ 

Italy 

Messa^ro (January yrd) : ‘ It cannot be said that 

Bolshevism does not constitute a danger simply because its 
military efficiency has shown itself inferior to prevision, for 
Bolshevism intends above all to provoke and feed war and 
conflagrations and to determine % any means situations of 
economic disorder and moral stress, which are the premises of 
heg destroying action. How then is the fact explained that 
this "Russia was so assiduously courted by the great demo- 
cracies ? First on account of their desire to perpetuate the 
iniquities of Versailles, intended to assure the absurd anti- 
historic hegemony of the old master of the world ; second on 
account of the democratic ideology itself, which, not sup- 
ported by a firm conception of ffie state and its hierarchical 
relations, fatally tends to indulge all negations constituting 
individual lawlessness. The experience of Spain, and not only 
Spain, teaches us that Bolshevism does not need armies to be 
dangerous, for it finds its most efficacious allies in those 
fl<> tnr>r-rarir. parties which through internal destruction of 
states prepares the way. One may ask what would have hap- 
pened to the Mediterranean situation if Franco’s m ilitia me n 
had not risen against the Bolshevik menace and Italian 
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Legionaxies had not joined them ? If this is true — and no one 
can deny it — ^that a general European conflagration is part of 
Bolshevist designs, no one can fail to see how every limitation 
to the present conflict constitutes a delay to the greatest danger 
weighing upon European civilisation and the white race itself. 
Men of thought and action, even in the belligerent countries, 
are urged by present events to a revision of their ideologies 
which have been honoured hitherto. Not a few states in 
Europe, even while affirming to the contrary, are marching 
along Fascist roads. By many signs it is possible to infer that 
they are going towards that political organisation of national 
society, which Mussolini defined as “ democracy organised 
and concentrated on authoritarian and national lines.” ’ 
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THE SITUATION 

The Allies are threatened ■with their second big defeat — ^thc 
loss, not merely of a battle, but of a campaign. Their first 
big defeat was the German conquest of Poland. The second, 
that threatens now, is the Russian conquest of Finland. 

In the last war it took the Germans three years to transform 
warfare on two fronts into warfare on one front. In the 
present war they have achieved the same transformation in 
ec^ptly* three weeks. In both wars they defeated and destroyed 
the krmed forces of the Allies’ eastern Ally— Russia then, 
Poland now. In both wars the eastern front ceased to exist — 
after three years then, after three weeks now. 

In the First World War the Germans were never able to 
establish themselves in northern or in south-eastern Europe, 
despite their command of the Baltic and their conquest of 
Rumania and Serbia, and their alliance with Turkey and Bul- 
garia. They were never able to threaten the two Banks of 
Allied sea-power, the north-eastern Atlantic and the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

In the First World War they carried out the plan (foam- 
lated by Abrccht Wirth as fer back as 1901 and reformula^ 
by Hitler in Mem Kampf) for the control of southern Russia. 
German troops penetrated as ftr as the Caucasus. The 
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Ukraine became a German tributary state. The ‘ eastern 
settlement ’ imposed by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk then is 
being reimposed by Hitler now. ITiat Germans and Russians 
were foes then but are allies now makes w essential difference. 

Defeat brought upon Russia one of those anarchic periods 
that are characteristic of her history. The Germans began to 
convert anarchy into order, while trying to increase the 
anarchy so as to make it more tractable. It was for this that 
they sent Lenin and Trotzky into Russia, not realising that 
they were the forerunners of Mussolini and Hitler, that so far 
from spreading anarchy they would, by a coup Petat, impose a 
new order on the revolutionary and anarchic masses. 

The original Russian revolution was a genuine movement 
of the people. The order established by the Bolshevik 
leaders was, in its essence, counter-revolutionary (it was less 
democratic than the order imposed by Hitler, in so far as 
Hitler was carried into power by a vast popular following 
and by methods that were, in the main, democratic). It is 
not even true that his movement was specifically ‘ bourgeois,’ 
for although it never won the full support of German indus- 
trial labour (who, in any case, are a minority), it had a bigger 
following of peasants and farmers, inclu^g the poorest, 
than all the movements of the German Left put together. 

Had the Germans been allowed to remain in Russia they 
would have been arbiters in the struggle between the Russian 
factions. In the end they would have been the indirect 
masters of Russia (they knew — and still know — ^the Russians 
well enough to realise that no foreign Power can as such be 
their Srect master). The AUies intervened so as to avert a 
partnership which would have given Germany that indirect 
mastery and have enabled her to begin the Second World 
War, The ‘ Wars of Intervention ’ postponed that war by 
more than twenty years. The danger that the Germans would 
repudiate the Treaty of Versailles, establish a front along the 
River Oder, with all eastern Europe as a Hinterland, was not 
unreal (Ludendorff, through his agent Rechberg, even offered 
his sword to the Bolsheviks). Then — as now — it seemed 
possible that Russian resources could in time be developed 
by Germany if the ‘ front ’ — ^the Oder then, tiie Siegfried Line 
now — could be held long enough. The ‘ Wars of Interven- 
tion ’ were principally waged against Germany in Russia, not 
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against Russia herself, or even against ‘ Bflshevisn: ’ (though 
the alleged * Bolshevik danger ’ was exploited to make tlic 
war seem more commendable). 

What Germany almost achieved after her v'ct->ry in the 
east — and even after her defeat in the west — Hitler threatens 
to achieve now by his alliance with. Stalin and rite growj.ng 
dependence of Russia on Germany. In all its best periods the 
Russian Empire was run with the help of foreigners — h{ Ger- 
mans, of Poles (wdio were amongst her best engineers), 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, Finns (wito were as ffitmidable in 
trade — ^as they now are in war — that an internal tariff wall 
was erected against Finnish goods even when Finland was 
part of the Empire), of Frenchmen, of Americans, of Jews, and 
so on. For the first time the Russian Empire is almr ist without 
foreigners. Stalin, though not himself a Russian, I'as f(.>stcred 
an exclusive nationalism that is permeated by a deep distrust 
of all persons who might show critical insight or an indepen- 
dent spirit, of all who are in any way ‘ different ’ and, more 
particularly, of all who cannot be massacred with impunity as 
native Russians can. The exclusion of foreigners — ^who were 
alvrays an elite in the Russian Empire — has deprived it of its 
chief defence against anarchy. The purely Russian elite has 
been destroyed — ^the most competent officers in the army, 
navy, and air force, the ablest managers and administrators, 
have been sacked, imprisoned, or shot. The elite amongst the 
farmers, the backbone of Russian agriculture in the most 
fertile regions, the ‘ Kulaks,’ were destroyed by ruin, starva- 
tion or exile when the farms were ‘ collectivised.’ There is, 
and can be, no philosophy or speculative thought of any kind, 
and no humanism in Russia. Save for a limited amount of 
purely pragmatic science and some music, intellectual life 
under Stalin appears pitiable when compared with the mar- 
vellous efflorescence of the Russian spirit under the last Tsars. 

StaUn has gradually reduced Russia to mental and material 
prostration, to a slave state ruled despotically by himself and 
his servile instruments, like that cringing nonentity, Molotoff, 
For Russia there is no salvation save by the ovetthrow of this 
despotism. Sanguinary ‘purges,’ incompetence, servility 
induced by ruthless oppression, and a burdensome and pos- 
sibly disastrous war, threaten to convert prostratiem into 
anarchy. Stalin, to save himsdf, is calling in the foreigner as 
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the Tsars did before him — ^but the Germans are the only 
foreigners at hand. His purpose in allying himself with 
Hider is not only to seize the Baltic States, eastern Poland, and 
perhaps Bessarabia and the Danube delta, to penetrate jEurther 
afield in the Middle East and Central Asia, is not foreign con- 
quest only, but also the conquest of Russia. He means, with 
German help, to consolidate and maintain his despotic 
domination over his own people. It is for that he has been 
seeking an alliance with Hitler ever since the spectacle of 
Hitler’s conquest of Germany unrolled itself before his 
admiring envious eyes. 

To-day Germany again has the opportunity which she had 
more than twenty years ago. So far from having been 
abandoned. Hitler’s plans of eastern conquest are being carried 
out — ^by ‘ peaceful ’ means, while he is waging war in the 
west and Stalin is at war in the north. 

More than twenty years ago the Baltic States (including 
Finland) were liberated from Russian rule with direct German 
help. They are now being reconquered by Russia with 
indirect German help. But Germany’s ultimate purpose is the 
same as it was then. Russia has seized strategic points in 
Esthonia and Latvia and is attempting the conquest of Fin- 
land, not, as is generally supposed, against Germany, but in 
connivance with Germany. Germany is the real arbiter in 
the Baltic and the indirect master of Esthonia and Latvia, 
although the German settlers have been turned out of their 
ancestral homes and only Russian troops have arrived.^ ‘If 
the Finns are defeated, Germany will be the real master of 
Finland also. It will then be only a matter of time brfore 
she wiU be tire master — ^mditectiy, perhaps, but none the less 
effectively — of Sweden. Sweden, threatened by Russia, wiU 
seek the protection of Germany. Germany wiU have achieved 
aU this without fighting, without sacrifice of any sort — ^without 
the sacrifice, even, of her reputation (or what is left of it), 
for Russia alone wiU be deemed the aggressor in northern 
Europe. Indeed, Germany wUl, if she wishes, be able to 
appear as the scrupulous neutral in the wars waged by Russia 
and even as the high-minded saviour of Swedish cit^sation 
from ‘Bolshevism’ when the Red Army, having crossed 
Finland, appears on the Swedish border, although that army 
would have been thrown back if Sweden were not being forced 
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into neutrality (against her own vital interests) by German 
pressure, and although there can be no effective Russian 
threat to Sweden without the connivance of Germany. 

The same is true of the Russian threat to Norway, with 
only this difference, that the *\.ilies will be able to exercise 
strong counter-pressure because they command the sea and 
Norway has a long and \-uIncrable coast. The ultimate 
Russian objective in the Finnish campaign is Narvik. If the 
Russians are established there as well as on the \'arangar 
Fjord, then the Germans (as their senior partners) will have 
gained access to the northern Atlantic and can attempt what 
they could not begin to attempt in the last war, namely to 
strike at Allied maritime communications from the north. 
And she will have gained this enormous, and perhaps decisive, 
advantage also without any sacrifice. 

Captain Liddell Hart has stated (in the Ei'enhg Standard 
of February loth) that 

for us to assist Finland by the despatch of forces would be more 
likely to do harm than good to the general cause of the democratic 
countries — ^by precipitating the issue that it is desirable strategically 
to avoid if possible : that of driving Russia and Germany more 
deeply into each other’s arms. 

The question is not whether ‘ the general cause of the 
democratic countries ’ is harmed or not, but whether’ the 
Allies, the Polish semi-democracy, are to -win the w'ar (whether 
they and their associates are democratic or not is irrelevant — 
TurTsey most certainly is not). The question is not ‘ How can 
we keep Russia and Germany from embracing ? ' because th^ 
are in dose embrace already. The question is, rather, ‘ Hbw 
can that embrace be made even doser, how can it be madl 
so inextricable that by striking at Russia the Allies ■wiU strike 
at Germany?’ , . * 

The paradox of German-Russian relations is that 'Gfettnany 
with Russia is weaker than Germany witboftt Russia! Th^ 
existence of the German-Russian coition gives the Allies 
the opportunity of winning the war sooner, Mih less sacrifice 
and more completely than if they were fighting the Germans 
only. But this is only true if the Allies sa^ that opportunity, 
and pass from the defensive to the offensive there whete an 
offensive is possible — ^in northern Europe and, later on, in 
south-eastern Europe. 
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We have, in these pages, stated — and shall state again and 
again — '-what we regatd as the main principles on which deci- 
sive Allied victory can be based. By decisive victory we mean 
the total destruction of the armed might of Germany. It 
may be that Captain Liddell Hart is right in holding that the 
war cannot be won in the west. But it can be won in the 
north and south-east. It follows that, so far from trying to 
limit the war, the Allies should try to make it spread. It is 
in the interest of the Germans to fight on one front only. 
It is in the interest of the Allies to fight on two, three, or, for 
that matter, a dozen fronts. It is true that the Allies will 
have to check the extension of the war at all ‘ critical points,’ 
but this they wiU always be able to do because they command 
the sea, these points — ^the Varangar Fjord and Narvik, the 
Danube Delta and, perhaps, Batum — ^being critical pre- 
cisely because they offer the German-Russian coalition access 
to the sea. The extension of the war will lengthen both the 
Allied and the German lines of communication — ^to the 
advantage of the Allies, seeing iSaat their ]mts are the high seas, 
which can, it is true, be menaced, but cannot be destroyed 
(ships, like trains, can be blown up, but the ocean highways, 
unlike the metal tracks, remain indestructible). Lengthened 
communications means greater wastage in men, material, and 
fuel. The Allies can stand wastage far better than the Germans, 
because their reserves are far greater — ^indeed, the more 
wastage they can impose upon the Germans, the better. 
That is why the Allies can only gain by the greatest po^ssible 
activity in the greatest possible number of points. It is true 
that the Germans, in seizing new territories, will also seize 
the produce. But the ruin and discontent created by every 
German occupation — even if it is ‘ peaceful ’ as in Bohemia- 
Moravia and Slovakia — diminish the yield of the vassal state 
until it is little, if at all, greater than it would be if that State 
had remained a neutral. Every region occupied by the 
Germans loses its foreign trade (seeing that it becomes part 
of the German economic unit). It thereby reduces its own 
yield (Denmark, now an economic asset to Germany, would 
cease to be so if seized by Germany and deprived of the fodder 
and other overseas imports essential to the maintenance of 
Danish dairy farming). Every extension of the war is an 
extension of the Allied ‘ blockade,’ and wherever Germany 
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approaches the sea, she exposes herself to the increased 
pressure and the menace of sea-power. 

The vaster the populations under her sway the greater her 
internal difficulties — not at first, perhaps, but in time, for she 
is hated by all, and even if vassal governments, like the 
Slovak, are forced into r'utward friendliness, her sway is 
always so oppressive that she creates new internal enemies 
wherever it is felt, enemies who will, in co-operation with the 
Allies, ultimately bring about her overthrow if the Allies 
take and keep the initiative. 

Captain Liddell Harr holds that it is ver}* ditficult to help 
Finland. He fears that if help is given there wOl be ‘ increased 
friction with Russia.’ He proposes that as the Allies should 
not help Finland, the United States should do so. But the 
United States are not fighting for their existence as the -\llies 
are. To them the independence of Finland is not vital as it 
is to the Allies. In any case, it is not in the power of Captain 
Liddell Hart or even of the .\llied Governments to decide 
what the United States are to do. This proposal is merely a 
piece of evasion. If Finland is not to be helped, then the 
consequences must be faced and not smothered in wishful 
fantasies. If the war cannot be won in the West, as Captain 
Liddell Hart has maintained (Tie Stfnday Express of Decem- 
ber loth), and if the German-Russian coalition is to be master 
of northern Europe, then the Allies cannot win the war. And 
if the war cannot be won, it is already lost — indeed, it was lost 
before it started and should never have been begun. Instead 
of facing the full consequences that would follow if his thesis 
were accepted. Captain Liddell Hart seeks escape in further 
fantasies. He proposes (The Sund^ Express of Decem- 
ber loth) that the Allies make ‘ a declaration that wc were 
renouncing military assault as a means of curing aggression.’ 
But the purpose of the war is not to ‘ cure aggression.’ 
‘ Aggression ’ will never be cured— it always has been and 
always will be part of individual and collective human eadst- 
ence. The purpose of the war is much mote modest, though 
sufficiently great— namely, to overcome German a^resstoa 
and to make the recurrence of that aggression impossible. As 
for the proposed ‘ declaration,’ the Germans would regard it 
as an admission of defeat on the part of the Allies — and they 
would be right (they, the German people, and not Hitkx 
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only, would be jubilant over their victory, while Hitler 
hims elf would be proclaimed as greater than Napoleon and 
his despotism would be more solidly established than ever). 
Captain Liddell Hart goes on to say of this ‘ declaration ’ that 
it ‘ might weU be the first point in the development of a new 
technique for countering aggression.’ But this ‘ new tech- 
nique,’ as he calls it, would be nothing new at aU — ^it would 
simply be the * appeasement ’ over again, the policy which, so 
far from ‘ countering ’ or ‘ curing ’ aggression, promoted it 
by setting a premium upon it (aggression J)aid because the 
aggressor could always be bought off — and commit further 
aggression so as to be bought off again and again). This was 
the policy which made the Second World War inevitable 
while postponing it beyond the time when victory would have 
been cheap and certain, until the time when victory is uncer- 
tain and ruinous. 

The * declaration,’, according to Captain Liddell Hart, 
should ‘ be reinforced by such a statement of our war aims 
... as would make it clear that the German people, indivi- 
dually and collectively, have more to gain than to lose by a 
return to peaceful conditions on a basis of mutual agreement.’ 
He does not say in what respect the statement of war aims is 
to differ from statements already made by the Allied Govern- 
ments. In any case, how can the statement be made clear /<? 
/fe G&rman people ? By leaflets ? By the wireless ? Even if 
the statement is conveyed to many Germans (it cannot pos- 
sibly be conveyed to all), will they believe it ? Will they tost 
the words of the enemy who, according to their own belief, 
is the aggressor, rather than the words of Hitler who has been 
so successful in defeating aggression ? And even if the state- 
ment could be made clear to the ‘ German people ’ as a whole, 
and even if they were to believe it, have they a collective will 
which they can impose on their despotic rulers ? Will they 
suddenly defy the terrorists, the gaolers, and the executioners, 
before whom they have been prostrate all these years ? Will 
they by resolution at home undo the victory which their rulers 
have won by war abroad ? 

They will do none of these things unless they are defeated 
on land, on the sea, in the air, and by ‘ blockade.’ To hold 
that the war cannot be won is a standpoint about which there 
can be argument. Captain LiddeU Hart has enough expert 
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knowledge to produce very formidable arguments. But let 
him also face the consequences and consider what Europe will 
be like if his standpoint pre\-ails. If it does, then Germany 
will be left by far the greatest European Power ; she will 
remain the ally of a semi-dependent Russia and will, by virtue 
of that alliance, be established in northern Europe (the Finns 
having been conquered, in accordance with Captain Liddell 
Hart’s thesis). She wiU be master of Poland, of Bohemia- 
Moravia, and of Slovakia (for as long as German armed might 
remains unbroken Polish and Czechoslovak independence 
will remain fictitious). She will be supreme on land and in 
the air and will make herself formidable on the sea. But she 
will prepare for the Third World War, in which she will 
complete the victory she won in the second, the victor}' that 
will bring about the total overthrow of the British and French 
Empires. If Captain Liddell Hart believes what he believes, 
let him be the British Cassandra and mthlessly expose the 
consequences of the situation (as he sees it), rather than con- 
ceal these consequences in proposals that can have no real 
meaning. 

It is true that help for Finland is no easy matter. To send 
war material as the Allies are doing now is not enough. 
Finland needs men and much more material, as well as money. 
She also needs a diversion — ^an Allied ‘ Bjitlastungso^ensm ’ — 
which will relieve the Russian pressure upon her. She is 
very difficult of access — ^no substantial transport of war 
material is possible except through Sweden, who fears that if 
the Allies intervene in Finland she herself wiU be invaded 
by the Germans. There is no communication by rail between 
Finland and Norway, and the winter makes operations in 
the extreme north, hard at the best of times, very much 
harder. The small strip of Finnish coast — the eastern comer 
of the Varangar Fjord — ^is unconnected with the rest of 
Finland by rail (though there is one good road leading 
south). Nevertheless, it is necessary that while the Allies 
continue to send war material through Sweden as long as 
they can, they establish themselves in northern Finland. 
The forces they can put to use there will be but small. But 
they can be considerable enough to deny the German-Russian 
coalition access to the northern Atlantic. By creating a 
northern front in a>njunction with the Finnish array, they 
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can thteaten to turn the German tight flank and harry German 
communications in the Baltic and in an occupied Sweden. 

It will be said — Captain Liddell Hart as good as says it — 
that this would mean a conflict with Russia. It will dso be 
said that Russia is close at hand and that she will throw 
overwhelming numbers against any force the Allies may send 
to northern Finland. It is true that Russia is close at hand, 
but she does not command the sea, and lack of roads and rail- 
ways in the northern Russian-Finnish border country limits 
the number of men and the amount of material she could send 
against an Allied force based on, say, Petsamo, and supported, 
supplied, and reinforced from the sea. 

But even this would not be enough. The Allied expedi- 
tion to northern Finland might become a second Gallipoli 
unless it were part of operations of a far more comprehensive 
kind, operations against Russia as a whole. 

Even the circumscribed Finnish war has begun to tell on 
Russian industry and transport. Russian workmen or 
peasants who are killed or injured in a railway accident 
hundreds of miles from the Finnish front will have heard that 
the Red Army is defending Russian soil against the aggression 
of the F inni sh ‘ White Guards,’ who have been incited by 
the Imperialist war-mongers — Chamberlain, Churchill, and 
Daladier. But they will not have realised that the two phe- 
nomena are related — ^that worn tracks and defective rolling 
stock were just unable to stand the additional strain of the 
distant war. If the Russian Arctic and Black Sea coasts^ are 
blockaded and harried, if Batum is attacked from thS sea 
and Baku from the air and the oil production and distribu- 
tion are disorganised, if the prospect of a more genuine 
federation that will loosen the grip of the despotic Muscovite 
domination is held out to the Ukrainians and to the Caucasian 
peoples, then that despotism will collapse, not so much under 
the direct Allied attack as under the additional material and 
psychological strain that will have been imposed by naval 
and aerial forces of a size that wiU seem quite incommensurate 
with the vasmess of their undertaking. It is true that the 
superiority of the German air force over the combined Anglo- 
French air farces and the continued menace of the German 
submarine make the diversion of even small naval and aerial 
forces from the west very hard to bear. The Allies will 
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pay for a Russian enterprise in the west and nut in Russia. 
But grievously as these forces vcill be missed in the wtst, their 
absence from there will not be decisive, whereas their prc«.cnct 
else'where will be decisive — and bring the general at'.d final 
decision nearer. 

Although the Russians have to be governed autocratically 
if they are to be governed at all, an admixture of that demo- 
cracy which seems to be inherent in the character of the 
Russian people and tends to and realisation in tlic Mir or 
Soviet will always be essential to that peculiar compromise, 
between extreme anarchy and extreme despotism, which 
alone enables the Russians to enjoy any measure of well-being 
and freedom, and alone permits the efflorescence of their 
marvellous imaginative genius. If there is one country that 
is ripe for revolution that country is Russia. It is true that 
war with Russia would drive her closer into the arms of 
Germany, if that were possible — ^but only to crush her shell 
the more effectively and so release the rich kernel. 

It is not for Germany but for the Allies to assist Russia 
in the management of her industries. By fostering revolution 
in Russia they will not only rid her of a despot who, having 
ruined her, is selling her to the Germans, but will promote a 
new Russian order which will be hostile to Germany. They 
will complete their encircling military and economic pressure 
on Germany and carry out that converging movement which 
will lead to her final defeat, no matter how many sallies and 
counter-thrusts she may make. They wiH be able to promote 
tho^ insurrectionary movements in eastern Poland, and 
later on in Slovakia and Bohemia-Moravia, which are destined 
to become an organic part of the war. They will be able to 
build up an eastern front along which Polish guerrillas (which 
are being formed on Russian territory even now) will harass 
the Germans and their communications. They will also 
foster German revolution as the result of constant pressure 
and harrying from all points of the compass and of reverses 
(despite many intervening successes) on land, on the sea, and 
in the air, and the example set by Russia (as in the last war) 
will overthrow the National Socialist despotism, and, what is 
far more important, destroy Germany's armed might. 

This prospect of final victory, attainable without mur- 
derous, ruinous, and perhaps abortive, offensives in the west. 
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is opened by the existence of the Getman-Russian coalition 
and by its attack on Finland. The prospect will widen if that 
coalition attempts to establish itself in south-eastern as well 
as in northern Europe. The opportunity of turning its left 
flank will then present itself, just as the opportunity of turning 
its right flank has presented itself in Finland. 

It may be that the war cannot be won in the west. But it 
can be won in the north and in the south-east. 


The Editor. 
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THE U-MR— .-1 PLEA TOR ACTIOX 

For five months we have been following a defensive policy, 
awaiting anxiously the next move of Hitler, and latterly 
of Stalin, and countering it, where any counter is available, 
by every means in our power. 

As far as the sea forces are concerned, such a policy is 
inevitable. Our communications must be protected and a 
defensive screen formed behind which the count ly may be 
fed and provided with raw materials, our fighting forces 
brought up to war strength and maintained in men and 
mat&iel, and our military and air reinforcements from India, 
our Dominions, and our Colonies, be enabled to cross the seas 
in safety. 

Since attack on the enemy’s bases can, for obvious 
reasons, not be made with any chance of success, except in a 
small degree by air, the moves of the enemy by sea must be 
awaited and severally countered. We have accordingly, in 
co-operation with the Royal Air Force, dealt -with, and are 
continuing to deal with, submarine attack on out trade, laying 
on a large scale of mines of both the moored and ground types, 
aircraft attack on some of our northern bases, attack on our 
trade by ocean raiders, and aircraft attack on our trade. 

We have had a very fair measure of success, but have 
suffered losses in ships and men; there has been heavy 
wear and tear of ships, and officers and men have undergone 
a long period of arduous and monotonous service, with little 
to show for it in the way of reduction of the enemy’s fighting 
forces. 

Nevertheless, such defensive policy by sea does admit of 
occasional, though sometimes dramatic and inspiring, counter- 
offensives, and since the same ships and dispositions as protect 
our own sea communications destroy those of the enemy, the 
policy effects the capture, destruction, or internment of the 
greater part of the enemy’s mercantile marine and enforces fbe 
blockade of his coasts. 
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The Royal Ah Force has, during the past five months, 
been playing a similar r 61 e : defensive patrols, punctuated by 
occasional minor counter-offensives, arduous and monotonous 
service, much wear and tear, and little reduction of the enemy’s 
strength. 

In contrast to the naval r 61 e, however, the Air Force has 
been able, by its offensive, to force an active defensive on the 
enemy and so to subject him to the same experiences of 
exactiug service and wear and tear of material. 

An Army has been sent to France, small in numbers but 
high in efficiency, and its numbers are being continuously 
augmented, with the object of assisting our French Allies in 
securing the integrity of their own country and as a material 
indication of the substantial reality of the Alliance. But the 
role of the Ajany agaia has been purely defensive, and no 
effect worth mentioning has been produced on the strength of 
the enemy’s army. 

In ihe meantime, while our immense expenditure of 
money and in depreciation and replacement of material has 
iuflicted no commensurate loss on the enemy otherwise than, 
as must have been anticipated as a matter of course by both 
belligerents, clearing the German mercantile marme off the 
sea, it has caused him no expense of money or material due 
to wear and tear except that concerned with the maintenance 
of defensive ait patrols. 

In what way have we made any advance towards the 
achievement of our war aims, and in what way can we m^e 
an advance provided we continue to pursue a purely defensive 
policy, one of merely waiting ia a state of constant prqjaration 
and readiness to counter Hitler’s next move ? 

It is said that ‘ time is on our side.’ It may be so, but 
even if this is true, and if we are to rely merely upon time and 
a defensive poHcy, many years wiU be required, and we shall 
be exposed in the meantime to the danger of the war petering 
out through mutual exhaustion and to unsatisfactory peace 
terms. 

The blockade cannot be expected to have the same effect 
on Germany as in 1914-1919. She is free to trade with the 
Scandinavian nations, with Russia, with the whole of South- 
eastern Europe, with Switzerland and Italy. Her people are 
organised for war behind their Fuehrer, they have been fully 
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prepared, morally and materially, their financial and economic 
systems have been developed over a period of years, the 
people are hardened and accustomed to personal sacrifice and 
to substitutes. Tlicir endurance is limited by the amount of 
foreign exchange v'hich they can provide for the purchase of 
indispensable imports. But unless vi'c can contrive to force 
upon them a really heavy expendirare of ■war material there 
seems no reason why they should not continue to live for 
many years to come in the same manner as they have recently 
been doing. 

The association with Russia, while hitherto it has by 
Russia’s gratuitous invasion of Finland gone far towards 
depleting Russian resources which might have been available 
for Germany, at any rate makes no demands on Germany. 

How then is it possible to break this deadlock and pro- 
ceed to win the war in any other way than by the effect of the 
blockade over a long period of time ? The war of 1914-1919 
was won, not by the blockade alone, but by rhe combined 
effects of the blockade and powerful military pressure. 

Several means suggest themselves. 

The most obvious is the adoption of the air strategy which 
had hitherto been accepted as probable of adoption by both 
sides from the very commencement of war, viz., mass attack 
on aerodromes, rail-way centres, concentrations of troops, 
stores of war material, factories producing war material, etc. 
Presumably the enemy has not adopted such a strategy as 
inevitably in bombing under war conditions a large propor- 
tion of the bombs must be expected to fall wide of their 
military objectives and hit other targets, and they probably 
fear retaliation, anticipating that the morale of their people 
■would be more affected than that of ours, ^e could not well 
initiate such a strategy because it would be repugnant to the 
nation, but are no doubt fully prepared to put it into practice 
as a measure of retaliation, and it must be kept in mind that 
such a bombing strategy, with its inevitable consequence of 
desttuction of civilian life and property, is bound to take 
place sooner or later. 

Whatever other measure may be adopted, a strong 
economic offensive constitutes an essential complement to our 
poliqr of military blockade. We start the economic war with 
considerable advantages, and expenditure of money tx) sub- 
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stantiate these advantages would be most profitable. We 
should make use of every available commercial means of 
exhausting the enemy’s resources by outbidding him in the 
neutral markets and by increasing our own exports and 
reducing such of our own imports as, even at considerable 
sacrifice of comfort and convenience, we can dispense with. 

A military offensive on the Western front is generally con- 
sidered to be out of the question, as it would be playing 
Hitler’s game to incur, of our own initiative, the heavy losses 
which must inevitably be suffered by the attacker of either the 
Maginot or the Sie^ried line, and success would be by no 
means assured even should we decide to face such losses. 

There remains only the possibility of shortening the war 
as the result of some change in international relations. Oppor- 
tunities exist in both Northern and South-eastern Europe, 
and it would appear that they might be utihsed by energetic 
diplomacy. If we remain inactive it seems likely that Finland 
will not be able to withstand the Russian masses when the 
spring facilitates movements and the gallant Finns lose their 
advantage in manoeuvring under the conditions of an Arctic 
mid-winter. Sweden would then be the next victim, and if 
Sweden were overwhelmed, Norway would follow very soon 
after. With Sweden and Norway in enemy hands, German 
resources, especially in iron ore, would last longer, and 
Germany would also obtain the use of the Norwegian and 
Swedish Atlantic and the Norwegian Arctic ports. On the 
other hand, it would be of very great advantage to us could ve 
obtain the use of these ports and of the Swedish iron and 
timber. It is not likely that Germany, well-disposed as she is 
towards Sweden, would interfere to help her against Russia, 
and if she is not prepared to do this, a Russian conquest 
of Sweden, of which both Russia and Germany would 
reap the advantage, would be much in her favour. It would 
cost Germany nothing and must be successful unless we inter- 
vene. But we cannot do so unless we declare war against 
Russia and come immediately to the assistance of Fihland, 
which, again, we cannot do effectively without an alliance 
with Sw^en and Norway. 

Consideration must, of course, be given to the effect of 
such a declaration of war in South-eastern Europe. Sooner or 
later, unless we can find means of breaking the deadlock, the 
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German-Russian association would endeavour to do so by an 
advance on Roumania or Hungar\’, and should we declare war 
on Russia an attack on Roumania by Russia might wdl be the 
prelude to decisive operations in the Balkans. \\”e arc already 
committed to the support of Roumania, and it can matter 
little to her whether she is attacked now or later. With the 
possible exception of Bulgaria, there is no country in Eastern 
or South-eastern Europe which would view favourably an 
advance in that quarter either by Russia or by Germany. .\t 
the worst, a Russian or German attack on Roumania might 
mean the anniliilation of Roumania, which we shr»uld not be 
in a position to prevent ; at the best, the Balkan Entente 
might come into operation, Italy and Hungaiy might be 
expected to remain benevolently neutral, a great demand 
would be made on resources of Germany, and at the same time 
much of her trade would be cut o£F. Roumania in any case 
must recognise that she is liable to invasion, and that it would 
be better for her to face her destiny -with the chances in her 
favour than to await anxiously the inevitable moment when 
she must accept the fate of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and in all probability Finland. The position of Turkey in the 
event of war between the Anglo-French Alliance and Russia 
would be delicate, but some chances must be accepted in any 
initiative that we may take, and it is most unlikely, in any case, 
that Turkey should declare herself against us. 

In conclusion, if the war is to be brought to an end within 
a seasonable time, and in our favour, there must be no 
remission of the stringency of both the naval and economic 
blockades. No immediate prospect of successful action seems 
possible by direct means of military or air power. Diplomatic 
action is the only practicable means of breaking the deadlock. 
Decision as to tMs action means the anxious balancing of 
advantages and disadvantages. Such consideration must take 
timp. and require full consultation with our Allies, and full 
attention to the susceptibilities of other nations. But we 
should know clearly what we want and lose no opportunity 
of working for it, and the selection of the objective undei 
the present circumstances points to the offer of an alliance tc 
Sweden and a declaration of war ^;ainst Russia. 


Sydney R. Fremantuj. 
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SWEDEN AND THE FINNISH WAR 

The Russian invasion of Finland lias convulsed Scandinavia. 
Fear renders the uninvaded Scandinavian states only half 
articulate. But there is a bitter surging anger that is doubly 
intense because of its present impotence. Finland, which 
understandably perhaps in view of her geographical position 
and recent history, placed her trust in Germany, has learned a 
terrible lesson. The Russian invasion has been a stem mentor 
for the other Scandinavian states which, unlike their Baltic 
neighbours, have still managed to retain their independence. 
Only one other, Denmark, has attached herself in any way to 
the aggressor states, and only out of fear of her buUying 
neighbour, who put great pressure upon her. But as Den- 
mark regards the attacks of the Red Army and its air force 
on Finland it is brought home to her that a non-aggression 
pact is no protection from an aggressor state. Norway and 
Sweden have remained as aloof as possible from the aggressor 
Powers, neither wishing treaty assurances of non-aggression 
from Germany, nor anything more intimate than correct 
diplomatic relations and normal trade with Russia. Though 
Soviet bombing ’planes are devastating Abo and other to''yns 
on the other side of the Gulf of Bothnia opposite Stockholm, 
and (to quote Herr Sandler, the former Foreign Minister) 
‘ nobody knows whether a victorious Red Army will stop at 
Haparanda or the Norwegian frontier,’ Sweden, much the 
largest and most powerful of the Scandinavian states, remains 
neutral towards the undeclared Russian war upon Finland, 
just as Norway has. 

Gitastrophe has fallen upon Northern Europe, but Scan- 
dinavian Tinity is non-existent and even co-operation is weak. 
For co-operation to have been effective against the aggressor 
states, Scandinavia should have been welded together as a 
whole by treaties of military assistance. Is it as likely that 
Russia would have attacked Finland if it had known that the 
attack would have meant war against all the Scandinavian 
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states? Is it even likely that the arch-dcstroycr of small 
nations, Nazi Germany, would embark on th.e cont|ue>t nf all 
four Scandinavian states, one after the other, or all together, 
if they stood united ? It is true of course that Denmark could 
not puli the same proportionate weight as the other Scan- 
dinavian states. 

Denmark could not of course be defended against Ger- 
many. But even Denmark is relatively safe against Russia 
and could probably have played a part in joint military' 
measures by the Scandinavian states to defend themselves 
integrally against Russia. There are many reasons, not least 
economic, why Germany would not have attacked Denmark 
any more than the other Scandinavian states if they had all 
participated in common military action to defend themselves 
from Russia. 

The war threat and the Finnish invasion have shown, how- 
ever, that Scandinavian unity does not go far beyond cultural 
matters and a widespread community' of ideas. In the history 
of the Scandinavian states there has been more discord than 
unity. But since the nineteenth century at least the desire for 
unity has persisted. Certainly nowadays it is no longer based 
on the domination of one Scandinavian state by another. 
Economically the possibilities of co-operation are limited. 
So far as foreign trade is concerned the Scandinavian states 
are on the whole competitive rather than complementary. 
They are all exporters either of foodstuffs or other primary 
prqducts with markets in foreign fields and not with one 
anofiaer to any considerable extent. Norv'ay is a country with 
an extraordinarily large mercantile marine whose activities 
are largely outside the Baltic. Denmark exports foodstuffs 
rnainly to England and Germany, Finland and Sweden are 
competitors in the timber and related trades. Sweden is the 
only one of the Scandinavian countries with any appreciable 
industry, but she is not the supplier of manufactured goods to 
the others. Although so closely associated historicdly with 
Sweden, Finland is a latecomer to the recent movenKUt for 
Scandinavian unity. Nevertheless the Sca ndina vian countries 
drew surprisingly closely together in the Great War of 1^14- 
191 8, not merely politicly but also economically. Sweden^® 
share of Denmark's esqport of Danish goods attained aj pec 
cent, of the whole in 1918, dropping again in the eatfy^ 
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Great Wat years to 6 per cent, only, while Sweden’s share of 
Danish imports at the former time amounted to 25 per cent., 
afterwards falling to some 7 per cent. Again in the past few 
years the growth of Nazi Pan-Germanism, with its treats to 
the neighbouring smaller states, and of Russian Communist 
neo-Imperialism, which is hardly less predatory, gave a renewed 
impulse to the fashioning of Scandinavian unity. If the 
meeting of the four heads of the Scandinavian states seemed 
to show that it was on the point of being attained, it is now 
seen that this was wrong. M. Errko, the Finnish protagonist 
of Scandinavian unity, is no longer a member of the Finnish 
Government, having been sacrified to Russia, though he is a 
respected and popular figure in his new diplomatic post in 
Stockholm. Herr Sandler, whose policy might have led to 
the cementing of Scandinavian solidarity with provision for 
mutual military defence, has had to resign the Swedish Foreign 
■Ministry. 

Since Russia attacked Finland the Swedish Government 
has steered the country sharply away From definite co-opera- 
tion which it believes might involve it in con fli ct with Russia, 
abandoning even the project of joint defence with Finland of , 
the Aland Islands, which control the entrance to the Gulf of 
Bothnia and whose possession by a strong hostile Power 
would probably be fatal to Sweden as weU as to Finland. 
Instead of Scandinavian co-operation solidifying into joint 
armed resistance to the proclaimed common enemy, the 
strongest member has stepped aside, attempting to display 
neutrality alike towards tie invasion of Finland as t6 the 
European war itself. ‘ On the first occasion something 
serious has been at stake, Sweden has not been prepared to 
take the necessary risks ’ (again to quote Herr Sandler). 

The invasion of Finland by Russia touches the Scan- 
dinavian peoples as acutely as the invasion of Belgium by the 
Germans would the French, or the invasion of Ireland would 
the other British peoples, yet Sweden, the largest and nearest 
Scand i na vian neighbour of Finland is adopting an attitude of 
neutrality, albeit somewhat elastic, towards the conflict. ‘ The 
safeg uar d ing of the neutrality and independence of Scandinavia 
by peaceful endeavour remains the leading aim of their 
co-operation ’ (declared the Swedish Premier, Herr Hansson, 
in his latest speecdi). ‘ A policy aimed at military intervention 
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would have disunited the nation,’ But, he added, Sweden’s 
policy was also governed ‘ by willingness to assist Finland so 
far as this was compatible with Sweden’s neutral position and 
was possible with due regard to her own situation and her 
own resources.’ Sweden not only wants to help Finland, but 
is actually doing so. Even so cautious a person as the Swedish 
Premier declares so openly. The real question at issue is how 
much help can be given without endangering Swedish 
neutrality. In otlier words, what support can be afforded 
without Sweden’s getting into war with Russia, or, what is of 
far greater moment to Sweden, of incurring an attack by Nazi 
Germany, Soviet Russia’s treaty partner, or — ^the supreme 
fear — of being attached by both aggressor states. The choice 
of policies before Suredish public opinion is between ‘ active ’ 
neutrality and ‘ passive ’ neutrality. 

The present Sw^edish Government is obsessed by the fear 
of invasion by Germany, or by joint Russian and German 
action against the peninsula if Sw’eden goes ‘ too far ’ in sup- 
port of Finland. It is therefore practising * passive ’ rather 
than ‘ active ’ neutrality towards Finland, and its policy of 
stopping short of military intervention is probably endorsed 
by the majority of the Swedish public, as Herr Hansson says 
it is. Nevertheless the Government is tolerating the further- 
ing of very substantial aid in money and material by the 
Swedish people to Finland, and it is not ignorant of the fact 
that the Swedish people’s help to Finland does not end there. 
For a relatively small country the sums collected in Sweden 
foVFinland have been immense. The public Finland fund has 
now reached 13,000,000 crowns, and is increasing at the rate 
of something ^e a quarter of a million crowns a day. In 
addition, Swedish industry has raised the formidable total of 
62,000,000 crowns to enable the Finns to obtain war and other 
material, a large part of which from Sweden. It is not 
unlikely that Swedish industry’s effort will end there. It is 
probable that something like 100,000,000 crowns wiU be 
raised in all by industrial quarters, making a grand total in 
the future of some £6,000,000. As has been pointed out in 
Sweden, if the United States had made the same effort in pro- 
portion to population in providing cash and kind for Finland, 
the sum raised in America could have amounted to 390,000,000 
dollars, or the better part of £100,000,000. 
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In addition there is the Swedish Volunteer Force. Its 
numbers are not large, however, and this movement cannot be 
compared with the Italian legions which fought in Spain or 
even with the German Kondor legion, for the Swedish volun- 
teer movement is genuinely spontaneous and private and is 
definitely not the product of Government agency. The only 
resemblance the Swedish legion in Finland will have with 
those of Italy and Germany formerly in Spain, rather with 
Germany’s than with Italy’s in any case, is that the Swedish 
legion win be carefully organised by Swedish officers who 
have relinquished their Swedish commissions, and that it will 
probably fight in Finland as a unit, moreover a well-equipped 
one, possessing a fine spirit, for it "will include the Slite of 
Swedish youth. It does not however appear that the Govern- 
ment are contemplating more than about 8,000 officers 
and men leaving the cotmtry. The Government is attacked 
in -activist quarters for putting obstacles in the way of the 
formation of the Spanish legion. Up to the present time it is 
doubtful whether more than 5,000 Swedish voltmteers have 
entered Finland. The Swedish activists of the Finland Com- 
mittee would like to raise a much larger force. Their aim is 
a legion of 30,000 to 50,000, and they hope that the Swedish 
volunteer force fighting alongside the Finns with additionally 
Norwegian, Danish, Italian, .American, British, French and 
perhaps other foreign legions, will drive the Russians back 
out of Finland. 

But it is being more and more clearly seen that the legions 
ficom all over Europe and America were only visions of hope, 
and some bitterness is expressed in Scandinavia about this. 
Help from Sweden, which is the country holding the key 
position to intervention in Finland and the one most closely 
concerned with the outcome of the war, is on far too limited 
a scale to be effective. Though much exaggerated optimism 
has resulted from the remarkable Finnish successes in holding 
up the Russians under winter conditions, anybody who gives 
the matter serious thought perceives only too clearly that it 
is only a matter of time before the Finns will be forced to give 
way before the great pressure the Russians will be able to 
bring to bear on them in the summer. The Finnish army is 
tiny and it has no reserves. The Finns themselves say, and 
Scmdinavia is beginning to realise, that her need is men. 
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Something like 100,000 troops and at least 500 aviators and 
machines will be needed before the weather changes to the 
disadvantage of the defenders. Moreover, Finland must be 
able to attack in order to defeat the Russian assault, and she 
must be able to retaliate upon Russia in the air to be able to 
check the Russian air raids which are doing enormous harm, 
and against which the morale of so extraordinarily brave a 
people as the Firms cannot be expected to hold indefinitely. 

There is little doubt but that Sweden would intervene on 
a big and possibly a decisive scale in Finland but for the fear 
of Germany. They have every impulse to do so and probably 
the power. The Swedish Premier may proclaim that the 
Swedish people have no quarrel with the Russian people, but 
the average Swede despises the Russians for their lack of 
civilisation and believes that Bolshe\dsm will bring the 
Swedish level down to the Russian. What sympathy the 
working-classes of Sweden or any other Scandinavian state 
had for the Soviets has largely disappeared since the invasion 
of Finland. Though it cannot be denied that there are still 
some active Communists, faithful still to Stalin, and that there 
remains still the remnant of the Swedish National Socialist 
Party, with its Fuehrer somewhat under a doud and the party’s 
finances badly out of order, the bulk of the working-classes 
are hostile to Russian Communism and German Nazism 
alike. Bourgeois Swedish opinion is anti-Russian and its 
Right wing as anti-Red as in any country : indeed, owing to 
Sv^edish history and tradition and the proximity of Sweden 
to Russia, it is stronger fundamentally than in most. More- 
over, since the Finnish army’s successes against Russia there 
is much less fear of the Red Army than of the German 
Rsichswehr. There are a good many officers in Sweden who 
would like to take the chance of defeating the Russians along- 
side the Finns which the present war in Finland offers. The 
Swedish navy is regarded as superior to the Russian navy. 
The Swedish air force, however, cannot in any way be com- 
pared with the Russian. 

The Swedes have little but admiration for the material 
achievements of the Germans, and if they did not fear them 
as strongly as they do they would rather like the Germans. 
German influences were always strong and Nazidom has not 
destroyed them. The ties between the two countries are dose. 
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the peoples ate in many respects not dissimilar. Swedish 
friendship for Germany is partly an expression of Swedish 
dislike for Russia which annexed Finland and finally broke 
Sweden’s political power more than a century ago. But the 
Swedes are terribly apprehensive of the Nazi war machine 
and the reckless and unscrupulous means employed by the 
German dictatorship. Moreover, there is a widespread 
resigned and helpless ‘ defeatist ’ spirit in Sweden. The 
present Swedish Government takes perhaps mote than full 
account of it. Sweden fears that Germany would attack her 
by sending expeditionary forces against Southern Sweden if 
she goes ‘ too far ’ in helping Finland to repel the Russian 
invader. If Germany succeeded in occupying Southern 
Sweden, as is feared by many people, it is probable that this 
would be decisive for the result of the Russo-Finnish war. 
The Finns may in any case be forced to abandon Northern 
Finland, and tiiis alone would probably throw a tremendous 
burden upon Sweden, for it would bring the Russians behind 
the retreating Finns to their land frontier, which is not the 
Swedish strategic frontier. A simultaneous German attack 
upon Sweden could hardly be resisted- With the Germans in 
occupation of Southern Sweden, the only remaining com- 
munications with Finland would be from central Sweden 
across the narrower part of the Gulf of Bothnia, but no help 
could be rendered Finland and the Finni sh coUapse could 
hardly be other than swift. The only possibility of interven- 
tion would be from France and Britain, and that would mean 
that Sweden would become the dreaded ‘ battle-ground in the 
north.’ This is the calculation at least of a large part of 
Swedish opinion which is determined that Sweden, even 
through help to Finland, shall not become involved in the 
European war, and possibly a major front. 

But there are many reasons for assuming that this would 
not be the course of events if Sweden were to intervene on a 
large scale in Finland. Firstly, intervention in Finland if 
successftil would prevent Russia from being able to bring 
the war and her armies to Sweden’s northern frontier or into 
her territory. Secondly, a very different Sweden would face 
a potential German aggressor in that case than if Finland had 
been defeated. The war in the north would probably be kept 
to Finland’s frontiers with Russia. It is probably a big mis- 
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take to assume that the interests of Germany and Russia do 
anything more than tun parallel. That Germany has joint 
plans with Russia for the conquest of Northern Europe and 
the countries of Scandinavia generally at present is, to say the 
least, extremely improbable, despite Scandinavian apprehen- 
sions, which are quite natural in view of the strength and the 
past record of both the aggressor states. But it would be 
foolish and blind not to believe that Russia may not attempt 
to obtain an Atlantic harbour in Northern Norway if she 
defeats and overruns Finland. Tlie Russians are already 
reported to have heralded their intentions through a Press 
overture- It is equally stupid and blind to tliink that Germany 
would refrain from taking the opportunity to profit by a 
Russian victory over Finland by taking what pickings tvere 
going, especially if, as is likely, Sweden would not be in a 
position to prevent her from so doing. Indeed, Germany 
might consider herself forced to take action in Sweden. That 
■would depend on where the Russian troops halted. But 
whatever Germany took would be due and in proportion to 
Sweden’s feebleness. Germany has no designs upon S'tt’cdish 
territory as such. And it is not in Germany’s interest to 
embark upon the conquest of Sweden. Ail the less so against 
a Sweden in possession of her full military strength and with 
the will behind it to fight for her independence tenaciously as 
Finland is at present doing. Germany has no interest in 
expending her military strength in a ■way that might result 
in French and British assistance being requested by Sweden. 
It would do little more than further the designs she is so fond 
of attributing to Britain and France of attempting to spread 
the war for the purpose of causing chaos and the destruction 
of Germany’s raw material supplies. Germany regards a ‘ war 
in the north ’ as an inevitably successful Allied economic 
battle against Germany. Germany would like perhaps to 
‘ take over ’ or take Sweden ‘ under her ■wing ’ as a ‘ going 
concern,’ but it is not in her interests to fight a war in Sweden. 

The Swedish Government is probably unnecessarily 
timid about provoking Germany. Prudence is obviously 
necessary, but, as many Swedes declare, in an exaggerated 
form it can be harmful to Sweden’s security. At the same 
ttmft opinion in Sweden is much divided on the assistance 
which can be given to Finland. There are of course no 
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Swedes who are indifferent as to the course of the Russo- 
Finnish war. But there are many people in Sweden who are 
defeatist and incline to doubt whether Fioland can be saved 
anyhow. On the other hand, there are far too many who 
believe that even without the aid of troops from outside 
Finland can continue to hold the Russians even in the short 
summer and autumn. The view that Sweden cannot effec- 
tively help Finland with man-power, however, is chiefly due to 
the fear of Germany, and not so much to lack of confidence in 
Sweden’s own mili tary strength or fear of the Red Army 
itself. Thus a military officer recently wrote that in view of 
the great extent of the country and the risk of a lightning 
attack by Germany on the south of Sweden and Gotland, 
Sweden could hardly spare more than two divisions in support 
of Finland. It was doubtful, he stated, if the general public 
realised this. As for Norway, he added, she could hardly 
spare more than one or two brigades. Intervention by Sweden, 
he declared, might lead to an attack on those countries. 
Norway and Sweden had therefore very good reasons for not 
embarking on military adventures. But, he continued, they 
had every reason to render all possible assistance to Finland 
‘ within the limits of neutrality.’ Volunteer assistance from 
all neutral countries which sympathised with her might con- 
duce to her rescue, and the neutrality of Scandinavia was of 
the greatest importance for the transport of those volunteers 
to Finland. Sweden and Norway should therefore, he con- 
cluded, maintain strict neutrality at any price. Other mifitaty 
quarters in Sweden take quite a different view, believing that 
rdlitaiy assistance could be tendered by Sweden to Finland to 
an extent great enough to turn the scales in favour of Finland 
in its defence against the Soviet. 

Those who hold the view that Finland needs only material 
help from Sweden and not soldiers sometimes declare, at the 
same time, that Finland should have volunteers from other 
countries, especially from Britain and the United States. They 
state that British and American contingents could be sent 
ditecdy to Finland by the North Atlantic (Petsamo as a port 
of landing is sometimes pointed out), and so Sweden would 
not be exposed to the charge of unneutral conduct by Ger- 
many and Russia and thereby of participating indirectly in 
the European war, The United States has, in fact, been 
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shaiply criticised here in connection with their attitude to the 
Finnish war. A leading Stockholm paper recently registered 
its disappointment that American-Scandinavians did not come 
riding into Finland like Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders 
into Cuba in the ’nineties. It complained that the only help 
given by the United States, despite a big show of diplomatic 
activity at the outbreak of the war, was the collection of a 
million dollars. America had not only failed even to break off 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet but continued to supply 
the Russian bombers with the petrol which enabled them to 
drop their bombs on Finnish towns. America had previously 
practised the same method of showing its sympathy in the case 
of China when at the same time it exported vast quantities of 
arms to Japan. America’s conduct, the paper declared, 
reminded it of Peer Gynt, who at one time in his chequered 
career had sent both Bibles and idols in the same steamer to 
the heathens. 

But whether activist, passivist or critical of other coun- 
tries outside Northern Europe for their failure to take action, 
Scandinavian opinion, slightly paradoxically perhaps, is really 
unanimous and essentially pro-interventionist towards the 
Russo-Finnish war. Some Swedish activists ask whether 
Sweden could count upon the support of Britain and France 
if Germany attacked Sweden for helping Finland. Doubt is 
felt about whether Britain is seriously interested in Scan- 
dinavia. The Scandinavian countries are fully aw-are that 
the Joss of Scandinavian supplies, though unpleasant, would 
not be vital to Britain and France, since the foodstuffs and 
timber could be replaced from Canada and the United States 
and the British and French Colonial Empires, while nearly all 
Sweden’s iron ore goes to Germany anyhow. On the other 
both Norway and Sweden are aware that Britain and 
France could hardly remain indifferent to the invasion o£ 
Scandinavia by Germany, since the establishment of German 
sea and air bases in south-west Sweden or on the coast of 
Norway would be only less dangerous in degree for Britain 
and France than British and French bases in Sweden wtwld 
be to Germany. Scandinavia has no desire to accept or be 
involved in Anglo-French guarantees through the Rnsso- 
Finnish war, even if they were available, any more now ti^ 
in the sprite of last year. Their fervent desire is for nenttalhy 
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and the ■widest separation from the ■wars of the Great Powers. 
Britain and France are not in any case in a position definitely 
to secure Sweden’s rear. But if Sweden knew — and Germany 
for that matter knew too — that a German invasion of Sweden 
would mean British and French military aid for Sweden, that 
fact alone would be an additional powerful brake on any 
German idea of attacking Norway and Sweden for assisting 
Finland and attempting to maintain the integrity of the Scan- 
dinavian states. A clear knowledge of British and French 
intentions towards Norway and Sweden in the event of a 
German attack might enable them to make up their own minds 
about the exact degree of effective assistance they can give 
Finland, a matter which will be urgent by the summer. 

Very considerable doubts may be expressed, however, as 
to whether Germany would in any case attack Sweden for 
assisting Finland. Germany has no economic interest in 
spreading war in the one sea that is still free to her shipping. 
Germany has already suffered appreciable harm by the Russian 
war against Finland. The extent of the German economic 
losses through that war are not perhaps generally appreciated. 
Germany took 63 per cent, of her total imports of paper and 
cardboard from Finland before the outbreak of war and the 
beginning of the Allied blockade. In addition she took from 
Finland 38 per cent, of her imports of waUboard, plywood, 
etc., 12 per cent, of her pulp, 15 per cent, of her fodder, 10 
per cent, of her cheese, 9 per cent, of her butter and 6 per cent, 
of her copper. Owing to the blockade these amounts wpuld 
form higher percentages of her imports to-day with other 
overseas supplies cut off. They have ail been interrupted by 
the Russo-Finnish war. If Germany made war on Sweden 
she would only continue to get her 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 
tons of Swedish iron ore, her timber and agricultural produce 
and other goods, to say the least, with very great difficulty, if 
at all. The same can be said about her imports from Norway, 
in the protection of whose territorial waters incidentally 
Germany continues to get much of her Swedish ore. More- 
over, despite the fact that Sweden has not a large population 
and is further handicapped by the fact that she is among the 
states which sincerely practised disarmameat until very 
recently, it is not to be assumed that Sweden is incapable of 
offering resistance to a German invasion. Sweden has good 
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coastal defences with first-rate artillery and a useful navy 
which could put up a fight against any of the German units, 
inclusive of the pocket battleships, with the exception of the 
two big 35,ooo-ton battleships which Germany now pre- 
sumably has in commission. Sweden probably has, under the 
present partial mobilisation, between ij 0,000 and 200,000 
men under arms, inclusive of all the key services like coastal 
defence and the northern fortifications. Defending its own 
soil, the Swedish army, which could be raised to 400,000 or 

500.000, would certainly fight with spirit if called upon. 
Although the Swedes have excellent anti-aircraft artillery, 
the very small size of her air force would, however, place her 
in a very grave position of inferiority to Germany, and 
Sweden fears that the great German air force would be able 
to wreak upon Sweden the sort of havoc it did in Poland. 
Sweden is re-arming at a very considerable pace however. In 
the current budgetary year her expenditure on defence wnll be 

1.100.000. 000 crowns, or eight times what it was five years 
ago. 

It is dear that Germany is prepared to use any opportunity 
that presents itself from the Russo-Finnish war to dominate 
Scandinavia. It is equally certain that Germany will be in a 
more effective position to dominate Sweden and Norway if 
Russia overruns Finland than if Russia is stopped. But, as 
we have seen, she is unlikely to derive any economic advan- 
tage. Certainly none if Scandinavia resisted. And even if 
Scan^avia did not resist she would not necessarily obtain 
much more from them than by normal trading in peace, 
What other advantage could Germany possibly derive from 
invading Sweden ? Germany has a neutral Sweden and for 
that matter an entire Scandinavia that is neutral towards her. 
Germany could by a successful invasion ensure that Scan- 
dinavia remained neutral, Germany would prevent Scan- 
dinavia from becoming a potential strategical enemy of the 
Reich and an ally of the Western Powers. She might succe^ 
thereby in establishing naval and air bases in Scan d inavia. 
But invasion is neither the sole nor necessarily the best way 
for Germany to try and obtain even those ^s. Gem^y 
might have to fight hard to gain them and might even foil tt> 
do so. The Nazis would be still further weakened on the 
home front by invading a fnendly country like Sweden. The 
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Russian invasion of Finland itself has been a strain on what 
there is of German public opinion, which is said to be mainly 
in favour of Finland and against Germany’s Bolshevik partner. 
And Germany would stiU have to face Britain and France in 
the West, for Germany carmot win the war by an action in the 
north of Europe. If Germany really intends to violate any 
more small countries it would be more profitable for her to 
attack, say, Holland, where the gains for German sea, air and 
even possibly land operations in her future conduct of the 
war would be vastly greater, and where there is only the 
obstacle of a land frontier. To attack Scandinavia, sea, air 
and land operations would be necessary and by no means 
necessarily easy ones, quite apart from the probability of 
French and British counter-intervention. The advantages for 
Germany, even if successful, would only be some naval and 
air bases, which would be troublesome perhaps for the 
Westom Powers but hardly likely to be decisive. And these 
would be offset by severe, if only temporary, economic losses. 
Moreover the chaos, with Russia at hand to exploit it, would 
be unforeseeable not only for the north but perhaps further 
afield in Europe. 

If, on the other hand, Russia were to succeed in defeating 
and overrunning Finland tmdisturbed as an ‘ isolated prob- 
lem ’ (in which Germany is ‘ disinterested,’ as she rightly 
says, so long as there is no effective help from Scandinavia or 
elsewhere), then Germany will more probably be in a position 
to dominate Sweden, possibly even succeeding in estabjiehing 
de facto a protectorate over her, though this is less likely in the 
case of Norway. This is what Germany is more probably 
aiming at in fact ; that is to say, what Germany ex^jects to get 
out of a not wholly welcome disturbance to the north of 
Europe by her Soviet treaty partner. If Finland is defeated 
Sweden has much less chance, if any at all, of resisting Russia 
and Germany, who may well make a bargain at her and Scan- 
dinavia’s e:q)ense generally. 1£ Russia breaks through Fin- 
land, part at least of the Finnish army will retreat into Sweden 
across the northern frontier, accompanied by the defeated and 
perhaps demoralised Swedish legion. Russia may push on 
through the north of Sweden and Norway to the sea, perhaps 
at Narvik, occupying or annexing northern Sweden and 
Swedish Lapland, with the &mous Swedish iron ore miqes. 
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in a line running northwards from Lulea along the railway to 
Narvik itself, Germany would probably then occupy the 
Aland Islands and Sweden would then have the terrible choice 
either of fighting and appealing to the Western Powers for 
help, or of yielding and appealing to Germany to protect her 
from further Russian incursions southwards. Germany might 
vrell accede to the request to ^ protect ^ Sweden, though it is 
not quite certain that Germany would be able to do so. The 
result would, however, probably be that domination by 
^ peaceful means ’ which Germany would infinitely prefer to 
obtain than by fighting. If Germany and Russia were success- 
ful and collaborated, Germany might even get the bases in 
Norway, too, as well as Russia her North Atlantic harbour. 

Scandinavians position is grave but not hopeless, and 
Finland’s chances of throwing Russia back, provided she is 
helped with men as well as materials, are by no means negli- 
gible. By resolute action the Scandinavian countries them- 
selves can probably repel the threat to Finland’s independence 
as well as to their own. Outside Finland the bulk of the 
burden must be assumed by Sweden. The best chances of 
success are by keeping foreign countries, especially Britain, 
outside the area of the conflict. The prospects of German 
intervention on behalf of Russia in Finland are over-estimated. 
Only direct Allied intervention would be likely to provoke an 
attack by Germany on Sweden and Finland, If Finland can 
be saved, Scandinavian unity may be achieved. 


C. A. Lambert. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BLOCKADE 

THERr. 3S an opinion widespread in this country that all the 
Allies need do to secure victory is to retain a strictly defensive 
policy and wait for the blockade to starve Germany into 
submission. The polic}' is at first sight attractive and plaus- 
ible : attractive because it appears to avoid the heavy loss 
of life involved in land offensives and the material destruction 
of great air warfare ; plausible because it seems reasonable to - 
suppose that the German supply problem will become mote 
acute as time goes by. In fact, however, the blockade is not 
likely to work in this way at all. Studies like those of 
Dr. I.ajos or the recent Oxford Pamphlet of Mr. P. B. 
Thomson have spread a feeling of passive optimism, which, 
though of great value in ridding us of fears of the German 
colossus, will prove very misleading unless it is realised that 
the shortages arc of particular kinds and are only likely to be 
decisive in specific circumstances. 

In the first place there is no reason to believe that the 
German food shortage need become acute however long we 
wait. To show this it is convenient to distinguish cereals, 
fats and higher class foodstuffs. 


(i) Cereaxs (’ooo tons) 



Total 

Supplies 

(Gfcater 

Gcnnany). 

Imports, 

Imports as 
per cent, erf 
Supplies. 

Exportable 

Surpluses 

of 

Neutrals. 3 

Bread Grains : 

Wheat 

Rye 

9>985 

906 

332 

IZ 

3-5 

1,648 

291 

Feeding-stuffs : 
Barley . 

Oats - 
Maize . 

6,363 

7,784 

2,029 

173 

118 

1,500 

2*8 

1-5 

75-6 

628 

I16 

1,265 
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The above table shows tliat in 1939 Germany was virtually 
self-sufficient in bread grains, only 12 per cent, of her wheat 
and 3-3 per cent, of her rye being imported. These small 
deficiencies can easily be made up from the Balkan countries 
whose peace-time exports more than cover them. In feeding- 
stuffs Germany’s greatest source of danger is maize, importing 
as she does 73-6 per cent, of her supplies. Tliere is also a lack 
of cattle cake made from vegetable oil-seeds. Yet the greater 
part of the maize could stUl be imported from Russia and the 
Balkans if transport were satisfactory, and strenuous attempts 
are being made by Germany to persuade these countries to 
increase their exports. If feeding-stuffs are short next winter 
Germany may have to increase her slaughter of livestock, but 
the number killed need not be a high proportion of tlie total 
possessed. The present bread ration is quite adequate for 
the needs of the ordinary German, and there seems no reason 
why it should not be maintained. 


(2) Fats (’000 Tons) 



Total 

1 Supplies 
(Old Reich). 


Imports as 
per cent, of 
Supplies. 

Exportable 
Surpluses of 
Neutrals, 

Butter 

574 

81 

14 

75 

Lard and tallow 

576 

40 

7 

— 

Vegetable oil . 

635 

603 

95 

256 

Whale oil 

187 

156 

83 

195 

Total . 

1,972 : 

880 

44-7 



I It is generally believed that the crux of the German food 
difficulties is to be found in die shortage of fats, although, of 
course, the fats are used for many purposes other than food. 
Germany, as will be seen from the table, normally imports 
44-7 pet cent, of her fat requirements, the imports ^ing 
mainly vegetable oils (imported in the form of seeds) and 
whale oils. She can obtain, at the most, about 43 per cent, 
of her normal imports, and much of this would have been 
extracted in neut^ countries fcom oil seeds brou^H finm 
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overseas and hence partly subject to British contraband 
control. Her supplies of whale oil, moreover, are certain to 
decline, since many of the fishing grounds are now closed to 
her, while the whole of this season’s Norwegian catch has 
been purchased by the British Government. The seriousness 
of the total fats deficiency of about 20 or 25 per cent, depends, 
however, upon the size of the demand for war purposes 
i/.g., explosives and lubricants). If no major military opera- 
tions take place most of the fats can be consumed as butter, 
margarine and suet, or used for cooking purposes. At the 
moment, for example, the ration is not appreciably below the 
average German consumption of recent years. Soap and 
candies may be scarce, but the shortages will not be acute, 
let alone decisive. Under the strain of major hostilities the 
position would be much worse. 

(5) Higher Class Foodstuffs 

The deficit in meat supplies need not exceed 10 per cent, 
of recent peace-time consumption, while the number of live- 
stock is big enough to permit a high rate of slaughter (necessi- 
tated, anyway, by shortage of fodder) for about three years 
without causing anxiety. The shortages of eggs, fish and 
fruit, and the poor quality of the coffee substitute make the 
diet extremely dull, but the supplies of potatoes are adequate, 
and there is no question of starvation either now or in the 
foturc. As time passes transport between Germany,* the 
Balkans and Russia will be developed, and in this way the 
position may from their point of view improve rather than 
detexioiate. 

Fortunately, however, the German economic system is 
extremely vuhMaable in fuels and raw materials, and parti- 
cularly in those materials used directly in the manufacture of 
instruments of war. Now the demand for such materials 
varies considerably with the scale of warfare, so that while 
the shortages will not be acute so long as the present inactivity 
continues, they would under the strain of great hostilities 
socm prove d^ivc. The foEowing table may give some 
idea of the extoot to which Germany is in peace-time dependent 
upcaa inerts for supplies of the taw materials most necessary 
for war 
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Total Supplies 
(Greater 
Germany). 

Imports. 

Imports as 
per cent, of 
Supplies, 

Exportable 
Surpluses of 
Xcutrals. 


'000 tons 


’000 tons 

’000 tons 

Aluminium 

1,318 

1,300 

98 

722 

Chromium . 

131 

130 

99 

298 

Copper 

780 

751 

96 

171 

Iron 

34,426 

22,318 

66 

18,126 

Lead . 

300 

218 j 

i 73 1 

200 

Manganese . 

66z 1 

545 ' 

83 I 

1,096 

Nickel. 

28 


97 I 

10 

Oil . . . 

7 .M 9 

4,996 1 

69 

7,740 

Tin . . . 

21 

20 

95 

1 36 

Zinc . 

405 

220 

54 

624 

1 

( 

( 


It is clear that an amazingly small proportion of the total 
amounts of such material required comes from home sources.^ 
How much of these imports can she still acquire ? This 
varies for different commodities, and for each commodity 
depends upon the amounts exported by accessible neutrals, the 
means of payment possessed by Germany, the condition of 
transport, and the liveliness of the British economic warfare. 
In most cases Germany is not likely to get anyt h ing like the 
total amounts hitherto exported by the neutrals, but where 
her j>olitical influence is strongest she may actually get more. 

Of aluminium, most necessary in the construction of 
aeroplanes, machine-guns and electrical equipment, in welding 
and casting, and in Ap manufacture of explosives, Germany 
cannot find more than half of normal peace-time supplies. 
Chromium, used in the preparation of hard steels, can be 
imported from Turkey (who has an export surplus of 200,000 
tons), Greece (esport STirplus 55,000 tons), Jugoslavia 
(24,000 tons) and Scandinavia (28,000 tons). Apart fStom 
Scandinavia, however, all these countries can only esport to 
Germany vid the Balkans, where transport is for the time being 
very bad. The same applies to the accessible supplies of 
manganese, nine-tenths of which are in the hands of Russia,, 
and again to those of copper and of nickel. Russia could 

^ The figures refer generally to the metallic ore^ but where imports of the txBoed 
metal are important they have been taken into account. 
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supply all Germauy’s manganese requirements, but Germany 
is certain in any case to be very short of copper and nickel. 

Greater Germany’s peace-time consumption of iron ore 
is over 52,000,000 tons. Her own supplies were of very poor 
quality, and although Austria and Caechoslovakia were gains 
they had net imports. The home sources give only 36 per 
cent, of peace-time consumption. If she could acquire the 
greater part of neutral exports she would still be short, but, 
with the stocks of 20,000,000 tons which she claims, could 
hold out even at that rate of consumption for at least three 
or four years. Of the 18,000,000 tons exportable surpluses 
of the neutrals Sweden is responsible for 14,000,000 tons, 
or 78 per cent. In 1938 Germany imported 9,000,000 tons 
from Sweden, 41 per cent, of her total imports, but it is 
doubtJEul if this can be sustained let alone increased. Seventy 
per cent, of the Swedish ores come from the northern mine- 
fields, which usually export through the Norwegian port of 
Narvik, now subject to British contraband control. A railway 
line has been built to Lulea on the Baltic, and during the first 
two months of war the 1938 level of shipments was m^- 
tained ; but Lulea is frozen from December to March, and 
over the whole year consignments may fall as much as 50 per 
cent. In all, Germany will probably have about one-third 
less iron ore than in peace-time, and although civil consump- 
tion can be reduced up to a point, there would be tremendous 
difficulty in satisfying full war needs. To the list might well 
be added cotton and rubber, where home production proyides 
only 42 and 23 per cent, respectively of the total peace-time 
needs. They are both required in vastly increased amounts 
during great warfare. 

The really critical commodity is, however, oil. War 
consumption is variously estimated at between two and five 
times peace consumption, and the total amounts are so large 
that it is irnpossible to store the supplies required in any 
considerable length of time. It is worth while discussing 
the oil problem in terms of months rather than years. On 
the side of supply she is receiving from three main sources. 
Her own wells (including those in her share of Poland) 
give a supply remaining fairly constant at about 46,000 tons 
a month. Her oil from coal was being produced at about 
180,000 tons a month in September, and it is estimated that 
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the figure may rise till it is doubled at 360,000 tons next 
September. Rumanian imports before the war amounted to 
100,000 tons a month. This fell in September to 60,000 tons, 
rose to 85,000 tons in December, and will fall again to 30,000 
tons in January and February because of the freezing of the 
Danube. After February, with an improvement in transport, 
the figure may rise to 150,000 tons per month, the amount 
arranged in the recently revised treaty. By the summer the 
Polish Galician fields, now in Russian hands, may be sending 
her 30,000 tons a month, but it is unlikely that any appreciable 
amounts will arrive from the southern Russian fields this year. 
On all this data, total current supplies, which fell from 600,000 
tons in last August to 290,000 tons in September, will rise 
fairly steadily to 600,000 tons in autumn of this year. 

Now we can safely assume that owing to economies in 
private consumption Germany will be using about 20 per cent, 
less oil than in peace-time, or about 400,000 tons a month, 
as long as the present inactivity continues. In these circum- 
stances she will cease to draw on her stocks in about March or 
April, when current supplies will rise above current con- 
sumption. Her stocks will certainly not give out before then. 
If, however, major hostilities commence, consumption will 
rise to at least 1,000,000 tons a month, and the drain on stocks 
will be enormous. Nobody knows just how large these stocks 
are, but she does not seem to have been hoarding on a large 
scale before 1937. At the beginning of the war in September 
they Vere probably not above 4,000,000 tons, or nine months’ 
peacetime supply. Even this is an enormous figure, equiva- 
lent to 1,000,000,000 gallons of petrol, and would be even 
more remarkable if true because of the high costs of import 
and the difficulties of safe storage. Much of this 4,000,000 
tons must have gone dxiring the Polish campaign, a war of 
great movement and vast air activity. In all, the stocks are 
enough to keep her going until the spring, but if major opera- 
tions then develop, Germany must gain a decision by July, or 
her position is hopeless. After July consumption will have to 
be reduced to the level of current supplies, a level utterly 
inadequate for the needs of modem warfare. Germany may 
of course be tempted to annex the Rumanian oilfields, and i£ 
she succeeded it would undoubtedly be a severe blow to os; 
We can only hope that adequate amngements are being made 
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for the destruction of the ■wells in the event of a German 
invasion. 

We have found, therefore, that the major deficiencies of 
supply in Germany are to be found in those materials used 
directly in the production of armaments and the prosecution 
of war. As a result the decisiveness of these shortages 
depends directly upon the scale of warfare. She seems to 
have enough food as long as in the military sphere things 
remain quiet, for then too large a proportion of fats need not 
be devoted to the manufacture of explosives, and the shortage 
of labour which in the last war led to such a disastrous decline 
in home production need not be so severe. J£ the shortages 
of raw materials are considerable, that does not mean that we 
can afford to wait and do nothing, keeping up our spirits by 
repeated affirmations that ‘ time is with us.’ The less the war 
strain, the easier it will be for Germany to maintain her exports 
and so accumulate gold and foreign currency to pay for 
essential imports. As time passes Balkan railways will be 
improved, the Danube deepened, and more waggons and 
barges be provided to carry copper, manganese, chromium, 
and oil to Germany. In eighteen months they should be 
ready to carry fodder, manganese, and oil, coaxed from the 
Russian economic system by German technical experts. If, 
however, major hostilities develop, especially in the near 
future, Germany’s position •wiU quickly become desperate. 
Oil is the crux of the matter, and we have seen that her 
supplies of oil could not last more than four or five mo'nths. 
Since Germany is not likely to gain a dedsion in that time, 
her most rational policy is to do absolutely nothing and to 
wait for the Allies to start asking ‘ What are we fighting for ? ’ 
From an economic point of view it is, however, perfectly 
dear that the only war Germany can afford is a long one. 
She would run a great risk if she were to attempt a 
* Blitzkrieg.’ 


Mark Littman. 
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IS FRENCH DEMOCRACY IMPERILLED? 

When the peoples of Great Britain and France were called 
upon by their elected leaders to fight ‘ for democracy ’ and 
‘ Freedom,’ these words were no mere slogans meant to lure 
milli ons of men harassed by centuries of warfare into a struggle 
which they had honestly and even earnestly tried to avoid. 

It has been asserted that all wars are national wars, and 
sceptical minds infer from that proposition that these ideas 
which nations chose to defend are but a screen to national 
ends. To assert that all wars are national only amounts to 
begging the question. For a nation is not merely the area 
circumscribed by its boundaries — otherwise it would cease 
to exist after great defeats in the field — ^nor the sum total of 
its riches and possessions — ^for it would not survive great 
social and economic changes : it is to the same extent its 
social, civic and spiritual patrimony, and the common 
adherence to it by the majority of its inhabitants. Without 
such cement the edifice cannot survive the wear and tear of 
time or the strain of human changes. 

Despite innum erable differences in history, tradition, 
national characteristics, the two nations at present fighting 
on the same battlefield have one common ^egiance : it is 
precisely that form of allegiance which is illustrated by these 
words of democracy and liberty . . . whose sense is so vague 
and yet so intelligible to them that this sole common motive 
has, for the second time, superseded all other considerations 
(unless one believes in the puerile theory of natural associa- 
tions between ‘Have’ and ‘Have-Not,’ now shattered to 
pieces by the present alignment of powers, since one of the 
* Have ’ (Russia) is almost in the German camp and attacks a 
relatively poor State, whilst three of ‘ the have-not ’ observe 
a prudent silence). 

‘ Noblesse oblige’ and it is obviously the duty of these' 
Powers which give a spiritual significance to vwc tihat 

Z9J 
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they have accepted to wage, to preserve those values in whose 
name they have called their youth to the colours. It is 
obviously a right for the peoples of Great Britain and France 
to see that their social commonwealth is not threatened from 
inside whilst they are defending it against attempts from 
outside. And lastly, it is admittedly the right of each of the 
two peoples to watch developments on an Allied land, and to 
express the hope that its internal evolution will not impair 
the fundamental factors of their free union-in-arms. 

No one in France would therefore take exception — ^nor 
did any Frenchman take exception — ^to a survey by English 
writers or journalists of conditions in France, or to free 
comment on changes which, in the opinion of the French 
people, the outbreak of the present war has made necessary 
and perhaps vital. When, on November 30th, M. Daladier 
received plenary powers for the duration of the war, when 
the Communist Party was banned and Communistic activities 
suppressed, when some people believed or alleged that 
parliamentary immunity had been disregarded, questions were 
raised in this country and elsewhere as to whether France 
was not, in her turn, swiftly moving towards a degree of 
‘ Totalitarianism ’ dangerously akin to the political status of 
the Third Realm. It is well that these questions should be 
raised, and it is right that they should be answered. This 
watchful interest is in itself a testimony of strength and a 
guarantee of the future. 

Generally speaking, the drastic character of the Aeps 
taken by the French Government since the outbreak of 
hostilities can be explained by several considerations, each 
of which ate peculiar to the French nation. War, for the 
French people, means immediate^ total and unrestricted 
mobilisation of men and resources, as France finds herself 
(without a natural shield) in immediate contact with the enemy. 
It is no longer necessary to explain to the British public what 
mass mobilisation implies ; let it be simply remembered that 
it presupposes the smooth, swift and maximum working and 
efficiency of every ‘gadget’ in the national war machine. 
The slightest flaw, the briefest delay, may mean a considerable 
reverse for a country which faces an enemy whose man power 
is greatly superior. The existence of the Maginot Line has 
reduced the risks but by no means eliminated them. The 
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whole machinery must be perfectly ‘ oiled.’ The leaders 
cannot take chances, and any threat to the mechanism of 
French mobilisation must not only be met but anticipated 
and prevented. Ruthlessness in the prevention of actual or 
political sabotage is not only a right but a duty. 

In the second place it should be borne in mind that rigour 
in the suppression of anti-national activities in time of war is 
for the French a legacy from the Great Revolution. Then 
France was threatened from inside as well as from outside ; 
then for the first time the people (and not a professional army) 
was rushed to the frontiers. Treason, civil strife, sabotage, 
espionage were the menace from inside. The nation could 
take no chances. It must be saved even if the very men who 
had issued the ‘ Declaration des Droits de THomme ’ had to 
tread on some of those rights to rescue the whole work. 
The slogan ‘ La Patrie est en Danger ’ led not only, it is true, 
to Jemmapes and Valmy, but also to the excesses of the 
‘ Comit6 du Salut Public.’ Yet, from the worst threat which 
France ever had to cope with every Frenchman remembers 
one thing ; that in the face of an external enemy she must 
never again allow the vety existence of a menace from inside. 
Here, by tradition, the French will sacrifice some of their 
tights — of which they are normally jealous to the verge of 
excessive individualism — ^to what they consider a greater 
cause. 

Lastly — as fat as ‘ general ’ reasons of the French attitude 
in wartime are concerned — ^it must be recalled that the French 
democracy differs in many respects from the British as a result 
of geographical and psychological factors. British democracy 
is a closer unit whose formation is, historically, almost 
autochthon, fat more easily protected against (or shut to) 
extraneous influences. It was so in the past for geographical 
reasons. When these became less effective, it remained so by 
tradition and also, later, by virtue of the Immigration Laws. 
It is not so easily permeat^ as the French. So much for the 
differences due to geography and history. Temperamentally 
these are wider still. The democratic machine in Great 
Britain works more smoothly and in a more ordedy way than 
ours. Once, at a dinner party, a time-honoured peer as 
famous for his caustic remarks as for his unfortunate habit 
of slumbering between courses, was repeatedly askied by a 
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French lady why democratic institutions worked more 
steadily in Great Britain than in France. He replied between 
two naps, having at last paid heed to the question : ‘ Madame, 
it is quite simple : We cut our King’s head a century and a 
half before you cut yours,’ and fell asleep again. 

Be it as it may, British democracy is both more hierarchised 
and somewhat ‘tighter’ than the French. There is more 
orderliness, perhaps less ‘ Happy-Go-Luckyishness ’ about it. 
An English writer once remarked that in political life the 
French had a greater consciousness of their rights as indivi- 
duals than the British, but a lesser sense of their duties and 
responsibilities,^ and he drew the conclusion that, whilst they 
might be freer in the orthodox sense of the word, they were 
thereby more threatened in their very freedom. There is 
unquestionable truth in this judgment. 

Then in time of war the balance of rights and duties must 
be redressed, as there is an almost complete eclipse of the 
individual as an end in himself for the duration of the national 
struggle. The transition in France, from the democratic point 
of view, is bound to be brutal, more so than in England : it 
is bound to be ‘ uphill work.’ May I be permitted to say that 
the balance has always been redressed ? 

Incidentally, and as a result of both the geographical and 
temperamental conditions in France, this country’s free insti- 
tutions are more easily used (and sometimes abused) by sundry 
foreign elements which avail themselves of a sometimes too- 
liberal hospitality and easily succeed in taking part itf (or 
intpi-fi°ririg vpith) French political life. Their action has been, 
in the last twenty years, noticeable to a degree altogether 
inconceivable in Great Britain. It is quite obvious that at the 
outbreak of a war, in this field as in many other, the men 
responsible for France’s safety and even salvation cannot take 
chances. 

^ * 

Against this outline of conditions in France at the begin- 
ning of conflict, the specific and particular circumstances 
in which the French Government had to take action in the 
first months of war may become clearer and more under- 

1 This tefers to civic ones as in the international field the French have, in my 
view, shown a more w/ sense of their responsibilities, as Mr. H. Crossman points 
out in the issue of TAf Stat&smm amd Nation of J anuaiy aoth. 
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standable. For several years, before the present Government 
took office, France had toown what a politician described as a 
‘ Debauche of Democracy.’ On many occasions freedom had 
outstepped the bounds set to it by its very ancient definition : 

‘ Freedom must stop at the right of others to be free ’ and 
sometimes trespassed the limits of democracy. It would be 
idle to pretend that this or that Government were responsible 
fork. The reaction was bound to set in. If in this the present 
Government have been instrumental it was not because they 
lacked democratic faith, but perhaps because they felt that 
democracy had better be pruned if it were to avoid withering. 
Hence such legislative measures as the ‘ Libel Laws ’ at a 
time when the public expression of political antagonism was 
so vehement as to cause wounds that might never heal. Hence 
the various ‘ Decree-Laws ’ which, in the economic field, had 
to repair swiftly a damage which traditional legislation would 
have needed years to make good. 

When war broke out the Government w-ere engaged in a 
work of ‘ Reconstruction ’ which in the normal course of 
events would have taken — to say the least — many months to 
complete. Several years of political strife could not be 
written off in twelve months, despite the great sursum corda 
caused by the German coup of hlarch 15th. The real inten- 
tions of many man who still carried weight with bodies of 
workers were, to say the least, unfathomable. 

That on Ae morrow of the German-Soviet agreement 
wlych ‘ released ’ the war, if it did not cause it, the Communist 
newspaper UHumamte should have presented it as a contribu- 
tion towards the maintenance of peace was a difficult thing to 
understand. The Government were then in no doubt that 
war would shortly break out. This -was clearly no time to 
allow a newspaper whose links wfith Moscow no longer had 
to be proved to spread Soviet propaganda under cover of an 
appeal to peace when this appeal was coupled with assertions 
that the Government were dragging the French people into 
an imperialistic war. France was already in the process of 
mobilisation (this consideration must never be forgotten, for it 
is determining) and could not afford the luxury of a generosity, 
which would have amounted to weakness, towards a news- 
paper whose exhortations to the workers were not hing shprt 
of incitement to sabotage. Most of the workers who read 
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Utiumanite did not know, as the Government did, that it had 
proven connections with the Russian Third International. 
They believed in ‘inspiration,’ not subsidy, example, nor 
bribery. UHax^amte was banned. But the Communist Party 
survived. The Government, at that stage, did not yet take 
it upon themselves to suppress it. 

When Poland was invaded the Chamber met. What were 
the Communists going to do ? This would provide a first 
test. Some voted for the Government. The great majority 
abstained from voting the declaration of war. Despite the 
fact that most Communist members of Parliament were in 
daily contact with a newspaper known as a paid mouthpiece 
of hloscow, the Communist Party in France had been and still 
was given the benefit of the doubt. It was hoped that in front 
of the common peril they would sever the lihks that moored 
them to Moscow. 

All Communists called to the colours joined their regi- 
ments without a hitch and this hope was heightened. But it 
was soon to become apparent that some of them only did so 
by the leave of their Soviet sponsors. For after the invasion 
of Eastern Poland by the Red Army, when both Germany and 
Russia, having sealed the fate of Poland, realised that their 
hopes of an early peace were to be frustrated, several Com- 
munist leaders immediately deserted, proving beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that they had only joined their units 
‘ Moscow permitting,’ but would not see the war through 
when Moscow decided that the fight must stop. Maurice 
TTiorez, secretary of the Coinmunist Party, was one oP the 
deserters. Coinciding with these desertions offences such as 
acts of disaffection, incitement to disaffection and even sabot- 
age were committed. It must be emphasised over and over 
again that whatever action was subsequently taken was not 
taken against Communists as such, but against men acting at 
the ins tigation of a foreign Power, guilty of treason, sabotage, 
desertion, disaffection, or public appeals to rebellion. As 
M. Frossard very aptly said in the Chamber on January i 6 th : 
‘ We were not suppressing Communists, we were suppressing 
Stalinists.’ The whole explanation of steps which commen- 
tators in this country have regretted as inconsistent with the 
spirit of democracy lies in this paramount distinction. 

On September a 6 th a Decree-Law banned the Communist 
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Party, which legally ceased to exist as an organisation, and 
prohibited the public teaching or advocacj’ of Stalinism in 
France. It also banned organisations affiliated to the Party. 
The Decree did not affect Parliamentary Mandate, and Com- 
munist deputies were still allowed to sit in the Chamber and 
to give utterance to their views. Some leaders fled to neutral 
countries. Some more desertions occurred. A considerable 
number of ordinarj’ members of the Party recanted and repu- 
diated it. 

Yet the majority of Communist deputies, instead of avail- 
ing themselves of their rights as individual members of 
Parliament, attempted, against the law, to create a party 
similar in all but name to that which had been banned 
(Workers and Peasants Party). Formed on October and, this 
group sent on October 3rd a letter to the Speaker of the 
Chamber demanding that a debate should take place on the 
issue of ‘ Peace and War.’ On October 5th the Patty was 
declared illegal by Decree-Law. The Government had 
evidence that the whole thing had been engineered from 
Moscow. This w^as confirmed when the Party’s headquarters 
were raided by the police. 

On the same date the Chamber was adjourned by the 
Speaker. This decision was made to prevent Communist 
members from claiming parliamentary immunity. When, 
later, a party of Communist deputies tried to enter the Cham- 
ber, twenty-two of them were arrested. More arrests followed 
when further evidence became available. Some members 
again recanted. On October 26th sentences were passed by a 
military tribunal. Thirty-eight Communist leaders appealed. 
The court maintained twenty-nine sentences, passing judg- 
ment on evidence of collusion between the accused and a 
foreign Power in accordance with the law. That nine leaders 
should have been released goes to show that France was not 
in the throes of arbitrariness. 

At the outbreak of the war the membership of the Com- 
munist Party (ofl&cial figures are not available) must have 
ranged between 1,500,000 and i,6oo,opp. In all 1,800 arrests 
were made in the country, which demonstrates that the 
overwhelming ruajority of the rank and file disowned their 
leaders. Many of these fled abroad. On November 30^1 
the Chamber, with the exception of two Communists who 
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had neithef tecanted nox fled, nor been arrested, ratified the 
Government’s action and voted the dechiance of the non- 
repentant Communist members who were thus deprived of 
all rights and privileges as Deputies to the Lower Chamber. 
It was agreed that these Communists who had recanted 
before October 27th should not be affected. 

Had the Communist leaders in Paris and the Provinces, 
at the outbreak of the war, severed all connections with a 
foreign Power associated with the enemy — as the over- 
whelming majority of the Party did — ^and refrained from acts 
which no nation at war could tolerate, they might have held 
and expressed as ‘ extreme Leftists ’ the same views as any 
party may utter in the Legislative Chamber of any country 
at war. It may quite be that some sentences passed on rank- 
and-file Communists have been harsh ; it may quite be that 
the repression which followed the events of September and 
October hit some newspapers and organisations some 
members of which were merely prompted by feelings of 
misplaced loyalty towards unworthy leaders. One cannot 
make an omelette without breaking eggs, and war is no time 
fox anti-national agitation — especially after such tragic prece- 
dents. The fact remains that the general steps taken by the 
Government were entirely justified as a measure of Salut 
'Public. Many suspected Communists had secured key-posts 
in the national system. Once more it could be claimed that 
Zui Pairie etait en Danger, and this overridiag consideration 
justified the leaders of France at war in their — ^in my ;?iew 
belated — decisions. 

Great Britain, with one Communist leader in Parliament, 
with a strictly controlled and filtrated inflow of foreigners, 
with years of internal peace behind her, with a geographical 
situation permitting of a gradual and ‘ homeopathetic ’ 
mobilisation of her forces, could well afford the luxury of a 
Communist Party which could not threaten the safe mustering 
of her man-power and which remained an exotic curio like 
the giant Lotus contrasting in the hot-house of Kew Gardens 
with the temperate Flora of England. France could not. 

On that same day of November when parliamentary 
immunity was suspended in respect of those Communists 
who had maintained thek association with a foreign Power 
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and were in a position to infotm it of national secrets which 
could not be withheld from them in the ‘ Commissions,’ 
M. Daladier’s Government were granted plenary powers 
for the duration of the war. And again, on that ground, the 
question was raised : Is not France deserting Democracy ? 
Is she not on her way to Totalitarian rule, or, alternatively, 
is there not a danger lest her people, growing accustomed to 
such a method of administration in a time of emergency, may 
later become more pliable if some adventurer, some new 
Boulanger, hoping to emulate a Bonaparte, tried once mote 
to tame the Cavale Indoffjpfable et rebelle ? 

These fears rest on both a factual misconception and a 
misapprehension of the French character. Let us first deal 
with the misconception as to the present relationship between 
the executive and the legislative powers in time of war. 

It has been in many quartets implicitly or explicitly 
believed that, with the vote of the Chamber in his pocket, 
M. Daladier had suddenly become a Dictator for the duration 
and that nothing short of a revolution could reverse the steam 
once he had set his seal to a Decree-Law. Several newspapers, 
not daring to write it in black and white, have maintained 
on this capital point a courteous and prudent silence. There 
was no need for such discretion. 

For the Chambers still retain the essential right of a 
democratic assembly: to wit, the right of renewing the 
Executive if they wish it, as well as of censuring them. 

*By the vote of the Chambers M. Daladier is entitled to 
take, by Decree-Law, any legislative measure that he may deem 
advisable, and of course, as head of the Executive, to enforce 
it. This means that he need not consult the Legislative body 
before he acts. Thus far, he therefore enjoys the privileges 
of a Dictator : and he himself contended, on November 30th, 
that by this method and by this method only — ^given fhe then 
state of things in France — ^would he achieve such unity of 
command and swiftness of action as characterised the 
Totalitarian Powers. 

The main difference between a democracy and a dictator- 
ship lies in the right for the people of a country and their 
elected representatives, at any moment, to advise or check 
the Government of their own choosing, should they devhtbe 
from the line they had expected them to follow. Time and 
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time again I have heard it said in this country that the great 
weakness of the French Constitution lay in the excessive 
power of the Legislative Assembly which could, even by 
virtue of the Chamber’s * procedure,’ cripple the Government 
and thoroughly paralyse its action. Readers may recall that 
in 1952 the question was raised as to whether the powers of 
the Executive might not be extended. Comparisons were 
made with the British system of government in which tlie 
Executive (mainly in financial matters) retained the initiative 
and in which the Legislative body’s mission chiefly consisted 
in ‘ sanrtioning ’ decisions taken by the Government so that 
measures deemed necessary to the welfare of the community 
were not unduly delayed by preliminary skirmishes on the 
floor of both Houses. 

At the present time the French Chambers have, admittedly, 
not only limited rights, but rights which are inferior, and 
no longer superior, to those of the British Parliament. But 
the main question is ; can the freely elected representatives 
of the French people still control, check, or advise, the 
Executive ? The answer is : Yes. 

Let us suppose that a bunch of Decree-Laws is issued 
whilst Parliament is not in session. Either the majority of 
the members approve of them, or they do not. In the first 
case there is obviously no need for action. In the second, 
whether members disapprove of the new legislation at once 
or realise its drawbacks or dangers after some time has 
elapsed, what means do they possess of challenging ^nd 
repealing the new laws ? Let it be remembered at once that 
tiflese Decrees, although they become operative forthwith, do 
not become laws before Parliament has endorsed them. If, 
however, the Government should try unduly to prevent 
their revision by deliberately refraining from summoning 
the Chambers, members of the Lower House can, at the 
majority of ‘ 50 per cent, plus one vote,’ demand from the 
Speaker that Parliament should be recalled. The Speaker 
must at once exercise his right and tiae Government must 
answer to the Assembly of whatever legislation has been 
issued and enacted by Decree. Therefore, whether the 
Government choose to pass the test themselves or are sub- 
mitted to it by the Speaker’s action, the Executive is still 
responsible before Parliament. Should Parliament disap- 
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prove of their legislation the Government must either atjqcpt, 
to withdraxv it, or, as in the past, submit themselves to ^ 
famous ‘ Question of Confidence.’ If the vote is adverse 
the Government must go and it becomes incumbent upon the 
President of the French Republic to hold the usual conferences 
with party leaders in order to choose a new Prime Minister. 

We are therefore satisfied that if the control of Parliament 
over legislation and, more generally, the administration, is 
looser than in time of peace and Ae initiative left to the 
Executive greater. Parliament has not, however, sacrificed 
its essential right as a supreme jury. Yet one might still 
argue that one of the great advantages of a democratic regime 
lies in the permanent contact between a wide and versatile 
body of men and the Executive which represents its thoughts, 
as it expresses its will. One might contend that the present 
system annihilates parliamentary initiative, contribution and 
advice, in the conduct of public business. Although this 
would not be a check to Democracy, it might prevent a 
democratic country from reaping the foil benefit of its diver- 
sity, wide representation and manifold talents. Curtailing 
parliamentary sessions, and, barring a request from the 
majority, limiting them to the minimum time necessary to a 
vote of confidence, might well have such an impoverishing 
effect on the working of democratic institutions. However, 
one important factor must not be overlooked : the existence 
of bodies known in France as ‘ Commissions.’ 

^ese Commissions have nothing in common with the 
British Patty Committees, such as the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of Government supporters. They are repre- 
sentative of all parties in the French Chamber of Deputies or 
Senate. Their members are appointed by each and every 
parliamentary party in proportion to the number of members 
which this party has sent to the Lower or Upper House. 

There are two kinds of commissions : Per man ent (Coja- 
missions Ftrmcmmtes) and Occasional {Commissions Vroeisciros). 
The former are permanently in existence (the chief or best- 
known ones being the Foreign Affairs Commission and the 
Finances Commission) but their members are periodically 
revised. The latter are appointed with the purpose c£ 
investigating a particular case or stud3)ing a specific question 
and their members sit on those bodies as long as the ptdblecu 
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concerned has not been fully elucidated and the Commission’s 
findings have not been recorded in a report to Parliament. 
Any legislative test, or Government’s statement of policy on 
points of importance, must pass the test of the Commission 
before it is submitted to the Chamber. The same procedure 
is followed when the Senate has to pass judgment on an act 
of policy. Although the vote of the Commissions is not in- 
variably a forerunner of the vote in the Chamber, more often 
than not it influences the assembly to a great extent, as the 
Commissions are not only exactly representative of the geo- 
graphy of parties in both Houses but also consist of dieir 
most competent experts in such matters as these bodies report 
upon. They discuss and advise in consequence, and in most 
cases their counsel is heeded and leads, if need be, to recon- 
sideration or revision of the proposals submitted to them. To 
show that the right of advice and discussion, and the exercise 
of this right, have not been destroyed by the granting of 
plenar}' powers, it is only necessary to say that the main Com- 
missions are still in existence and that temporary Commissions 
may at any time be appointed on matters of moment which 
Parliament may, or will have to, discuss or sanction. 

It must therefore be apparent that the representatives of 
the people have not surrendered their fundamental rights, 
even to a Government -whose Republican allegiance its poli- 
tical opponents themselves do not question. 

NXTiether one regrets or not that these rights should have 
been limited in number, the circumstances in which the method 
of legislating by Decree-Laws was introduced must not be 
overlooked. There had for a long time brooded what many 
political writers described as ‘ A Crisis of Executive Power ’ 
in France. History teaches us that such crises too often lead 
to incontrollable reactions; witness Ge rmany , Italy and 
several South American States in the past. The wounds 
caused by years of internal strife had not yet healed- Foreign 
influences were at work in a country which had not entirely 
recovered its balance when war broke out, had lost faith in 
many values, and could only be united on a programme of 
action entirely free from other than national and practical 
considerations. I feel convinced (although I remain one of 
those who instinctively resents any limitations on the rights 
of individuals) that the concentration of emergency powers in 
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the hands of a Government whose democratic faith is beyond 
discussion has best served the interests of France at the present 
juncture. No Government is perfect : errors may have been 
made. But we in France lived at a time when the very name 
of leadership had been forgotten. If war has brought it back 
with, perhaps, a vengeance, we ate more ready to forgive mis- 
takes than irresponsibility, errors of detail than -weakness of 
purpose. For we know that the people of France 'would not, 
for their part, lack the courage to call a halt if the firm hand 
should become the clenched fist of the despot. 

Could any man who has recently toured the French lines, 
talked and lived with the French soldiers, fear that the spirit 
of France could be curbed by a dictator ? There is always 
some ridicule attached to a tribute paid by a man to his o-wn 
country. Yet I would say that no traveller from any land 
could fail to be struck by the present relationship between 
men and officers in the French Army. And that is a test. 
There is no ‘ class consciousness ’ ; there is no servility. There 
is no humiliation in the Service, no haughtiness in tlxe order. 
There is not one single trace of civil strife or political feud. 
There is a degree of collaboration which at the time of my 
military service would have seemed inconceivable. This is 
an army of free men, and no judge of human values who had 
seen them could for one moment imagine that they ever would 
bend to the will of a would-be master, should he resort to 
force or cunning. These men could never be slaves nor 
dupes. They are as strong a guarantee against threats to the 
liberties of France to-morrow as they are against the threat 
from outside to-day. All of them are realistic, some of them 
sceptical. They do not always think in terms of vast systems 
or rehabilitation for mankind, nor do they believe t^t the 
world will become, for their great ordeal, a lovely place to 
live in, for ever and ever. But, for all their somewhat caustic 
commonsense, there are two things which they know full 
well : The first one is that they would neper have fought for 
this geographical entity that France is if it were not to re m ai n 
a land of free men ; the second is that if they had not taken 
up the challenge, but yielded instead to the manifold influences 
which threatened the moral integrity of France, no th i r^ , not 
even the might of Britain, could have prevented night £com 
falling over the Continent of Europe. 
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IN SLOVAKIA TO-DAY 

The appalling behaviour of the Germans in Prague and else- 
where in the ‘ Protectorate ’ of Bohemia and Moravia is very 
well known throughout the civilised world, although the 
details have not been disclosed when the Gestapo has been 
able to conceal them. It is certain that 124 innocent Czech 
students in Prague alone have been executed, but several 
thousand have been sent to German concentration camps, 
where the expectation of life is not very high, and of them 
their families know nothing at all. 

A milder regime is supposed to prevail in Slovakia, 
because the Government of that province has been more 
obedient to Berlin. But the conditions prevailing there, the 
sentiments of the Slovak people and so forth have hitherto 
been rather concealed from the rest of the world. The Slovak 
Government has good reason to maintain this general 
ignorance. 

Who are the chief members of this Government ? When 
Czechoslovakia was in existence one of the Slovak parlia- 
mentary patties, that of Monsignor Hlinka, derived its support 
from the peasants, who in Slovakia are very devout, while 
most of its deputies were priests, since it made small appeal 
to other classes of the intelligentsia. At no time did the 
Hlinka Party possess more than one-third of the votes of the 
Slovaks, and this in spite of Hlinka’s tremendous oratorical 
gifts and his unboimded energy — ^which caused him even to 
harangue the peasants in other dioceses and to urge them to 
disregard the ministrations of their local priests if they should 
happen to belong to another political party. When Slovakia 
broke away, under German instigation, from Bohemia and 
Moravia, the same procedure was followed as in Germany, 
and only one party, that of Hlinka, was permitted to vote. 
Monsignor Tiso and Professor Tuka went to Berlin, where 
they received instructions. Then they became respectively 
the President and the Prime Minister of what is called ‘ inde- 
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pendent ’ Slovakia. It is noteworthy that neither of them had 
even the confidence of Hlinka, who designated as his suc- 
cessor Dr. Sidor, one of his deputies. This gentleman is not 
a politician of the first class, for he is very irresolute and 
unwilling to assume responsibility. He lays great stress on 
his claim to be ‘ more popular than Tiso ’ (which is, after all, 
a somewhat modest claim), but he found no favour in the 
eyes of Hitler and thus he was passed over. 

Dr. Jozef Tiso, the round-faced, rather expressionless 
cleric, is fifty-two years old and was bom of a farmer’s family 
in the district of Nitra, In due course he became a lecturer 
on religion at a girls’ school and a secondary college. At the 
same time he became politically active and founded in Nitra 
the Society of Hungarian Catholic Youth. Throughout the 
Great War he wrote weekly articles, conceived in a Hungarian 
nationalistic spirit, in a paper called Njitrai S^emk. When, at 
the end of the war, he returned to Nitra he became a member 
of the Hungarian National Council there and zealously 
agitated for Hungary. When this action was imsuccessfid 
he joined the Slov^ National Council and began to be 
wildly active on behalf of the Slovaks. In i9zo he entered 
Parliament, in Hlinka’s group, and in the same year he was 
imprisoned for anti-State activities. When he became head 
of the autonomous Slovak Government in the Czechoslovak 
State he completely followed the orders of Hitler. In March, 
1939, he did not dare to go to Prague, where he would cer- 
taiidy have been arrested. 

Professor Bela Tuka was bom in Slovakia in 1880, and 
has had a variegated career. From his youth upward he 
scorned everything Slovak — ^indeed, he was forty years of 
age when he started to learn the Slovak language ! He was 
educated as a national Hungarian, and after concluding his 
studies in Budapest he began his career in the service of the 
Budapest police, afterwards becoming Professor of Legal 
Philosophy at the Hungarian University of P&s, while in 
1914 he was appointed to a professorship at the then 
Hungarian University of Bratislava. Although Bratislava and 
Vienna were the centres where the Slovak intelligentsia met 
to discuss ways and means of making use of the Great War 
in order to accomplish the liberation of the Slovaks, Thka 
was never in contact with Slovak society. When the 
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Slovak Government atrived in Bratislava in February, 1919, 
it "was greeted by all classes of the population, excepting the 
staff of the Hungarian University. Their protest was 
embodied in a memorandum Pro Hungaria, directed against the 
liberation of Slovakia. In 1920 Dr. Tuka suddenly changed 
his mind, and from being a radical Hungarian nationalist, 
became a Slovak nationalist — ^no less radical. The Hungarian 
University was dissolved and its professors left for Budapest, 
but Tuka returned to Slovakia after six days. It was evident 
from the first that he intended to work for the disruption of 
the Cxechoslovak State and the re-attachment of Slovakia to 
Hungary. Under the direction of a Franciscan, Bonaventura, 
he began diligently to learn the language. He joined Hlinka’s 
Party, and in 1922 became editor of the party newspaper 
Slovak. (He wrote his articles in Hungarian and had them 
translated into Slovak.) In March, 1923, he went to Paris, 
ostensibly to attend the Eucharistic Congress, but in reality 
to meet the traitors to the Slovak nation, Jehlicska and 
Dvorcs^k, who were carrying on abroad their campaign 
against the Czechoslovak Republic. (By the way, they 
called themselves the Slovak National Council and obtained 
support in some naisguided and very obstinate quarters in 
Britain, although every Slovak senator and deputy, whether 
in the governmental parties or in those of the opposition, had 
explicitly disowned them.) When it became obvious that 
Tuka was working for foreign interests Hlinka regretted 
having entrusted him with such important tasks, and in J928 
the old man wrote : ‘ Should I have to leave political life 
Tuka cannot be considered as my successor, for my successor 
must be a perfect and genuine Slovak ; with Tuka we con- 
stantly come across treacherous, Hungarophil dealings.’ 
Tuka’s activity, paid from abroad, was to readh its climax in 
1928. He wrote a notorious article, ‘Vacuum Juris,’ in 
which he argued that in October of that year Slovakia would 
cease to be part of the Czechoslovak State, and he founded a 
secret military organisation entitled ‘ Rodobrana.’ In 1929 
he was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment for treason, 
but in 1937, after admitting his crime, he was amnestied by 
President Benes. 

The Slovak nation jhis newspaper has been saying] has had 
ample opportunities to learn what the loving-kindness of Benes 
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and his friends means. . . . The Slovak nation has definitely 
settled accounts trith Czechoslovakia ; ve shall never agree to its 
being reconstructed, for that v'ould mean the end of Slovak liberty. 

We may ask whether this self-seeking gentleman was not 
thinking of his own Kbetty, which it is possible may again be 
curtailed. What is the support that he and Monsignor Tiso 
are finding among the Slovak population ? It may be noted 
that Tiso’s election to the presidency was secured only after 
many difficulties had been overcome and after long diplomatic 
negotiations. Opposition to the election probably came from 
the Vatican, where it is thought that Tiso is harmful to the 
Catholic cause. The papal nuncio was not among those who 
congratulated the new President at his installation, and the 
Vatican delayed its recognition for nine months. The people, 
who accepted the election without enthusiasm, expressed 
their opposition by ostentatiously acclaiming Sidor at 
Ruzemberok, Hlinka’s home town ; and at Bratislava when 
Tiso walked from the electoral hall to his palace he was 
received in a very frigid manner. 

There have been a number of scandals in the Government, 
and now a revision is being made of the properties acquired 
by leading members of the regime by dubious means, so that 
Slovakia seems after all not to have been completely Nazified. 
The first to be arrested was the leader of the transport section 
of the Hlinka Guards (railway and postal services) for fraud 
involving the sum of 2,500,000 crowns. In Government 
cirdes a growing disquiet is to be observed. There is no 
confidence in the Reich, and there is a tendency to loosen, 
or attempt to loosen, the close ties with Germany, and to look 
for lines of contact with other countries and for persons who 
might negotiate with other countries. Recently, it seemed to 
the Nazis that the regime has become too lenient to its oppo- 
nents, who stand for Czechoslovak unity. This natur^y 
does not please the Germans, and for this reason Karmazin, 
the leader of the German minority, attacked the Government 
in Parliament and demanded stronger measures against the 
‘ enemies of the country.’ 

A further danger to a healthy internal political develop- 
ment are the temporary or apparent advantages in the 
economic spheres. Slovak economic experts, and others who 
played an important part in Czechoslovakia, have acqoleed 
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eading positions in ‘ autonomous ’ Slovakia, since the 
:egime has hardly any economic experts of its own. Now in 
heir opportunism they talk of the economic successes of 
Slovakia, which they regard as their own successes, and 
emphasise the present ‘ enrichment ’ of Slovakia, its growing 
employment and large export trade. They are probably 
unaware of the doubtful value of these successes. Germany 
with the Protectorate owes Slovakia 800,000,000 crowns, 
while the Hungarian debt is 400,000,000. It seems that the 
Germans by this artificial ‘prosperity’ of Slovakia are 
pursuing a single aim — ^to deepen the gulf between Slovaks 
and Qechs, to show the Slovaks by practical example that 
they prosper better in ‘ autonomy ’ than in union with the 
Czechs. Moreover, the Germans ingeniously import from 
Slovakia through the Protectorate, so that the German debt 
is constantly falling, whereas the passive balance of the 
Protectorate is constantly rising. The intention, of course, is 
to incite an anti-Czech disposition in Slovakia. (But one is 
glad to say that German efforts to sow discord between 
Czechs and Slovaks are meeting with less and less success. 
The Slovak nation has by now realised who has betrayed 
them ; and because they are to-day threatened even as are 
the Czechs, they instinctively return to the Czechoslovak 
cultural community. For example, Czech films are now more 
popular in Slovakia than ever before. This exasperates the 
Germans, who have obliged the Prague firms to give up the 
Slovak orders. To the Slovaks the Nazis have explained 
that the Prague Film Corporations refuse to send films to 
Slovakia.) As for the apparent economic prosperity of 
Slovakia, this has also probably a further purpose connected 
with foreign policy, namely, to convince for example the 
Croats that a small autonomous State can prosper imder 
German protection. The chief harm, however, of this 
fictitious prosperity is that it induces many Slovaks to adopt 
an c^portunistic line and turn away from systematic work 
for the revival of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Apart from this, much anxiety has been caused be 
economic difficulties. The Germans have removed from 
Slovakia everything portable, both the Reich Government and 
individual Germans ; for instance, soldiers, who buy all they 
can lay their hands on, after which they send or carry their 
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booty to Germany. Certain articles have been withdrawn 
from the shops ; for example, coffee, tea, shoes, textiles, soap 
and coal. It has been possible of late to avoid deficiencies to 
some extent, but the question is — ^for how long ? The people, 
accustomed to the full shops of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
criticise these deficiencies very sharply. . . . The relation of 
Bohemia and Moravia to Slovakia will gravely imperil the 
Slovak economic system when the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia is incorporated in the German Customs orbit. 
It has now been agreed that there shall be a transitory regime 
from April ist to September ist, 1940. During these six 
months Slovakia will be able to obtain goods from the 
Protectorate free of customs duty, but not the other way 
round. Slovakia is already hard hit on account of the German 
depredations — ^metals, minerals, timber and other products. 
Under the new customs arrangement Slovakia will have to 
seek a reorientation of her economic system, and will probably 
turn to Hungary. . . . With regard to the soundness of the 
German mark, when Slovakia fell under German influence 
the relation of the Reichmark to the crown was fixed at 
ten to one. From that time the inflation of the mark has 
proceeded to such an extent that on the ‘ black exchange ’ 
the price of the mark varies between three and seven Slovak 
crowJK ; the banks are besieged by people trying to exchange 
the worthless German money. There is, however, no German 
small change in circulation in Slovakia, and a shopkeeper has 
to give change in Slovak crowns to any German soldier who 
^ys with a mark. One result has been a notice in barbers’ 
shops: ‘We shave German soldiers for nothing.’ The 
barber had no alternative. He would otherwise have paid 
to every German soldier whom he had the honour to shave 
a premium of between four and six crowns. 

Opposition to the regime in Slovakia has grown, but it is 
probable that this has not yet sufficiently crystallised. Also 
in the tanks of the old Populists ffllinka’s Slovak Popular 
Party) there is anxiety, particularly among the Catholic 
priesthood, who ate nervous at the development of the 
situation. The consciousness and daring of the ‘decent’ 
Populists, who think in terms of a mote real, democratic 
and honest Slovakia, is increasing. This applies e^^aal^ ^ 
the more serious politicians, who never wis^ to aad 
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desttoy the Czechoslovak Republic and took no part in Tuka’s 
anti-Czech radicalism ; to the more important expert workers ; 
to Catholic clerical circles and to Sidor’s group. As for the 
celebrated Sokol association, the Czech national movement 
for physical culture, it is now known that a number of its 
officials have been arrested at Hodonin, the birthplace of 
President Masaiyk, near the Moravo-Slovak frontier. They 
were accused of having organised the secret transportation 
of Czech subjects across the frontier so that they might enlist 
in the Czechoslovak army abroad. It seems that the flight of 
Czechs to foreign countries from Southern Moravia has been 
assuming considerable proportions. And as service in the 
new Czechoslovak army will embrace men from the Sudete 
districts, it is interesting to learn that the Germans of those 
parts are becoming increasingly disaffected against the Nazi 
rule, finding that they are being neglected or thrown aside 
to make room for Germans from the Reich. At the recent 
plebiscite in South Tirol about one-third of the Germans 
decided to remain in Italy, where, of course, they have been 
treated incomparably worse than was ever the lot of the 
Sudete Germans at the hands of the Czechs, a fact which the 
editor of Henlein’s paper. Die Zeit^ freely acknowledged to 
me at Liberec (Reichenberg). When a plebiscite is taken 
among the Sudete people, the result will be very instmetive. 
In the meantime the Gestapo has been arresting large numbers 
of disillusioned Germans of Liberec and elsewhere. *.We 
want Benes back again ! ’ they have shouted. Well, that wiU 
happen in due course. 

Apart from the opposition in the tanks of the Populists 
themselves, the Slovak Government is also faced with many 
opponents among the former Agrarians and Social Democrats. 
The opinions held by Dr. Hod^, the former Czechoslovak 
Prime Minister, are still authoritative for the majority of his 
former partisans. It is difficult to assess the measure of this 
opposition, the more so because it is not yet properly 
organised. That is true of the Slovak Agrarians and more so 
of the Slovak Social Democrats, their two leaders. Dr. 
Derer and Dr. Markovic, having been consigned to German 
concentration camps. 

Indirect and non-political opposition is afforded by the 
Protestants, who almost without exception are against the 
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present regime. Their manifestations (at the grave of General 
Stefanik, one of the trio -who are looked upon as Founders of 
the Republic, at the meeting of the evangelical youth at 
Banska Bystrica and at ail other possible occasions) have 
been demonstrations against the regime and for Czecho- 
slovakia. The new regime has welded the Protestants 
together, has increased their evangelical consciousness 
(attendance at Divine Service, for instance, has multiplied) 
and strengthened them in their resistance to the present 
state of affairs. Moreover, the Government cannot act 
very severely against them, for it cannot do without them. 
In the magistracy, in the army, to some extent in the schools 
and in economic life, but also in many other spheres of public 
life, there is no substitute for them. It is possible to say that 
the Slovak Protestant community as a whole is to-day in 
opposition, and only thoughts for the future of the people 
prevent them from proclaiming it more actively. It is 
significant that the political leaders have suppressed the semi- 
official paper of the Slovak Lutheran Church, Cirkevne Listy, 
which had for a long time previously been suffering at the 
censor’s hands. However, Dr. Tiso is making efforts at 
present to improve the relations between the Protestants and 
the Government. 

A further important group of opposition is that of the 
Communists, who have in this respect a considerable advan- 
tage over other oppositional currents. They have in the past 
gro^n accustomed and educated themselves psydiologieally 
and technically in illegal work. They probably gain the 
adhesion of many people not only by the radical nature of their 
slogans, but also by their energy. They cleverly exploit every 
disappointment of the people, economic deficiencies, the anti- 
social nature of the rdgime and the lapses of leading per- 
sonalities, such as the building up of questionable forttmes. 
The new proximity of Russia has contributed to the ^read 
of Co mmun i s m in Eastern Slovakia, where it was formerly 
relatively weakest, and from there it is spreading to the West. 
But probably the reasons for the growth of this oppositional 
group are to be found in the makn of foreign policy and 
international afl&irs. 

The strongest tendency in Slovakia with regard to fisitnpgn 
affairs to-day is resistance against the Germans. Hie more 
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the Slovaks come into direct contact with them, the mote 
animosity do they feel. This has shown itself in the army 
and among the workers in enterprises directed by Germans 
(such as road-making) and has not passed without bloodshed. 
But even Government circles have frequently shown that 
they bear most unwillingly the yoke of German ‘ protection.’ 
Among the people there is still greater hatred against the 
Hungarians, which the regime encourages. It does this 
partly because it is popular, but sometimes probably by 
command of the Germans. 

Both these tendencies are shrewdly made use of by the 
Communists, who promise that ‘ Russia will take us to 
herself.’ They spread rumours to the effert that there will 
be in Slovakia a plebiscite, or some other means of deciding, 
whether the Slovaks wish to be with Russia or Germany. 
If the question is put in this manner the answer is easy. 
The proximity of Russia after the occupation of Eastern 
Galicia, makes, in the imagination of the simple folk, the 
arrival of the Russians very plausible. The relationship 
to-day between Germany and Russia compels the Govern- 
ment to put aside its former anti-Bolshevik slogans. At the 
Piestany assembly of 1938 the radical Populists secured the 
proclamation of a manifesto announcing the union of the 
Populists with the ‘World Anti-Bolshevist Front.’ The 
Vienna Anti-Bolshevist Exhibition was subsequently trans- 
ported to Bratislava. But all that is forgotten to-day. Even 
Dr. Tiso, when delivering a speech in the Slovak Parliarfleni^ 
spoke not long ago in a very guarded manner on Bolshevism ; 
he advised his audience to watch the great experiment of the 
* brother Russian people ’ without prejudices, asserting that 
this people is a martyr in the cause of humanity, since it is 
Migaged in an eqjeriment of Communist construction and 
economic restoration. This speech by the Monsignor was 
probably read with some interest at the Vatican. 

The influence of the Allies on the development of opinion 
among the Slovak people is negligible, and the unceasing 
attacks of Nazi propaganda (German and Slovak) deceive or 
at least depress many. The majority of Slovaks would 
accept the restoration of common life with the Czechs, but 
there are many among them who are losing hope of the 
realisation of this aim. Such people naturally lcx)k for a 
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new hope, and here, of course, the Communist propaganda 
comes in. 

The various little animosities which a year ago incited a 
part of the Slovaks against the Czechs have to-day, for the 
greater part, disappeared. Even many of the leading Popu- 
lists venture to-day to speak of the Czechs with respect, and 
one often hears it said that ‘ tliis is not what we had imagined 
to ourselves,’ and that they had never desired complete 
separation from the Czechs. The recent bloodshed in Prague 
increased the hatred in Slovakia against the Germans and, 
for instance, the High School students were only dissuaded 
by the special personal intervention of Mach, who is head of 
the Propaganda Office and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Hlinka Guards, from proclaiming, as they desired, their 
solidarity with their Czech colleagues. October 28th, the 
Czech National Day, was spontaneously celebrated by the 
Slovak people in many of their towns and villages. The 
return of the old times of the Czechoslovak Republic, perhaps 
with certain changes in the position of Slovakia, appears 
to-day to the majority of the Slovaks as an ideal. Not all of 
them are already persuaded that it can be realised. But that 
the present regime is untenable and temporary is the convic- 
tion of almost every Slovak. 

Professor Tuka may exclaim that ‘not until the resist- 
ance of the whole Slovak nation is broken will Slovakia 
cease^ to be an independent State.’ He may also, if it pleases 
hm, allow his newspaper, Slopak, to say tlut 

the leading politicians, generals and experts of former Czecho- 
slovakia have gathered in Paris. . . . We have no objection to 
these state builders making provision for the future of the Czechs 
. . . Viest [one of the generals of the army now being organised 
in France] has declared that the Czechoslovak state exists. The 
advocates of this dead idea are not ashamed to stand up and tell the 
world an untruth. . . . For every Slovak the past twenty years 
are a dark chapter in the history of the Slovak nation. . . . Those 
who regard us as their prey, who wish to make mock of our people, 
who fain would grow rich at our expense and steal our means of 
existence, who are trying to spread the theory of a Czechoslovak 
nation, will not be allowed to set foot again on Slovak soiL ... 

Is it not more probable that when the Czechoslovak arn^ 
enters the lands of its fathers in triumph, when the book^^^ 
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of Bratislava display no photograph of Hitler or Stalin, but 
those of President Benes and the heads of the Allied nations, 
then the feet of Tiso and Tuka will be no longer on Slovak 
soil, but in Hungary if the Hungarians will overlook the 
years when they pretended to be Slovak patriots. 

Fine Slovak patriots, who have betrayed the country to 
the Nazis. The German garrison in ‘ independent ’ Slovakia 
has been increased, the Germans have commanded a speeding 
up of an extensive scheme of road building (which, of course, 
is a menace to Hungary and thence to Roumania), German 
agents have taken up key positions in all administrative 
bodies and finally the Gestapo have intensified their activities. 
They have set up offices in all the main Slovak towns. . . . 
According to the latest reports the Germanisation of the 
staffs of the Slovak army is being carried out in a methodical 
manner. German colonels are nominated to all the Slovak 
regiments. At the Slovak-Hungarian frontier German 
customs officers are now in charge. It is being said in 
Bratislava that general mobilisation, directed by German 
officers, will not be long delayed — and as the strong suit of 
the Germans is not psychology, it may be that they will 
insist on making the Slovaks serve in their ranks. Presumably, 
when they go to the front one of Himmler’s executioners will 
be in attendance on every two or three Slovak soldiers. 
And even then . . . 

Henrt Baerlein. 


PosTSCBisT. — ^Since this aidde -was ■written it has become known that ihe 
Fascist Hlinka Guard at thdi Congress at Trendanske T^lice put forward 
the idea of a march on Bratislava, and anyhow of making a tra/fp d'itat 
and dissolving the Badiament, the majority tdiose monbers openly 
sym^thise 'with Czechotiovakia. The general nervousness has increased 
since Monsignor Idachaoek’s speech in the Paris wireless, dedaring that 
at present the Slovak Government must be considered as the executive 
organ of Berlin in Slovakia. Of course this is not spoken of in the Press. 
The Monsignor’s flight is sensational, for he is an ex-Secreta^-General of 
the Hlinka. Ruty. The great majority of Slo'vaks ate becoming more and 
more corrvirxed fliat it is indispensable to reconstruct Czechoslovakia if 
Slovakia is not to perish. . . . Owing to the blockade, tin and coflee ate 
now very scarce, and the people rtioice, as they see in such difficulties the 
beginning o£ Germany’s &11. The economic situation in Slovakia is such 
that many officials, having theit salaries reduced, prefer to resign and entd 
private employment. So numerous have these ^erdons become that the 
authorities have issued a decree to forbid State employees leaving their 
posts without the consent of the Government. 
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LAW AND FORCE 

Karl Olivekrona, the disting^shed Swedish jurist, gives an 
analysis of the nature of law which, if it leans heavily to the 
positivist side, escapes many of the errors of Marxian 
relativism.^ He does not indeed offer any comprehensive 
criticism of the various theories of the nature of law which 
have been put forward at one time or another ; it may be 
because his thesis is a sufficient criticism of most of them. 
He starts by rejecting every ‘ metaphysical ’ theory which 
attempts to place law ‘ above the facts of life and the world 
of space and time.’ Law is a human creation and the obliga- 
tion to obey it must rest upon something outside itself. That 
it possesses a ‘ binding force ’ is simply an idea in human 
minds ; it is, in fact, only binding in so far as it exerts effective 
pressure. Thus he rejects, equally, the classical natural law 
theories, all of which premiss a basis which is, more or less, 
supernatural, and the generally accepted nineteenth-century 
definition of law as ‘ the will of the Stat^’ which rests again 
upon the * metaphysical ’ conception of the State as a psrsom 
pta. For the State is not an entity which can be conceived 
as, existing independently of the law. It is an organisation 
which rests upon law and could not east without it. 

Again, the fact that the form of law is expressed as an 
imperative has led to the widespread and untenable view that 
law is a command of the State. But law, strictly speaking, is 
not a command at all. When the head of a State signs a BiU, 
of the details of which he can have but the most superficial 
comprehension, it is only in a purely formal sense that he can 
be said to be commanding anything. A command, in a 
proper sense, implies a personal relationship between someone 
who issues an order and someone who ob^s it. The rules of 
law cannot be defined as the commands of anyone. They are 

1 Lam as Fact. ByJCarl Olivelctooft. {Huaaphtey MilfoixL OxBotd XJtaifmkf 
Press*' 1939, 7J-. 6^, net.) 
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what Professor Olivekrona calls ‘ independent imperatives,’ 
imperatives which, so to speak, are left in the air, and which, 
like the Decalogue, are given the form and language charac- 
teristics of a command. We feel the psychological need of 
attributing to such statements as ‘ Thou shalt not steal ’ this 
quality of real judgments and we thus ascribe them to God. 
Similarly in the legal field, the State is put behind the rules of 
law in order to render more effective the inhibitions which 
they create to perform, or not to perform, certain actions. 

Again, duties and rights are purely subjective concepts. 
All that exist are certain notions of duty in our minds with 
which the idea of an imaginary bond is connected. Nor have 
rights any objective reality, whether they are the so-called 
‘ Natural Rights ’ or positive and legal rights. They are 
simply social facts with which the idea of a right is connected. 
What matters to the owner of an object is, in ftict, not his 
‘ right ’ at all, but his legal title which secures him possession 
as long as the laws of property are a dmin istered and he is 
in a position to set their machinery working. Rights and 
duties elude every attempt to place them among the facts of 
social life. Both concepts are, however, of use as a means of 
directing action and behaviour. For this purpose it is not 
necessary that they should correspond to objective realities. 
It is enough if a pattern of conduct be created in the mind of 
the citizen and that he be incited to follow it. 

What, then, we call law is, essentially, organised force. 
To hold that force is only of secondary importance .Is an 
illusion, though, if the force of which the machinery of the 
law disposes be strong enough, it may be kept very much 
in the background. Again, a metaphysical view of the law 
leads to the false belief that law and force are opposites, a 
distinction which disappears when once it is recognised that 
law is nothing but a set of social facts. Law includes force 
and is not guaranteed, or protected, by it. It consists chiefly 
of rules about the use of force, as something without which 
no society could eadst, at least under modem conditions . The 
equahtarian Marxist state, if it ever came into existence, 
would be no exception, as it would probably be more diflScult 
to tnainfaiti an equal distribution of property than an unequal 

OtK. 

* The rule of law,’ or * organised foro^’ thus exerts a 
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beneficent influence within the bounds of the nation-state. 
The effect of the sanctions applied against law-breakers is, 
how’ever, slight when compared to the continual indirect 
pressure exerted by the knowledge of their existence. The 
public are not, of course, told that the courts exist to deter- 
mine the use of force, but rather that they ‘ administer justice.' 
Nor is the conduct of the citizen, save under a terrorist 
regime, consciously directed by the fear of punishment. Yet 
the relative absence, under normal circumstances, of the 
element of fear must not be held to imply that fear is without 
significance. The fact that we are made aware, from our 
earliest years, that sanctions are regularly inflicted, has a 
profound effect upon our attitude to the law, and out ideas 
of right and wrong are themselves primarily formed under 
its influence. The restraint which morality imposes upon 
taking life is not very strong, and leaders of states have 
seldom experienced difficulty in inducing people to kill one 
another in war. So with property, in so far as it can be done 
with impunity, men have shown little rmwillingness to enrich 
themselves at the expense of others, and the law finds it 
exceedingly difficult to impose restrictions on the desire for 
gain. Take away force and morals change quickly enough. 
Transfer a man from a lawful to a lawless society, place him 
under conditions different from those to which the moral 
code under which he grew up were suitable, and he will 
quickly find that many actions which he was taught to abhor 
have, become necessary, or even virtuous. The two most 
i&portant determinants of law are expediency and self- 
interest, and between the two no clear dividing line can be 
drawn. Certainly the laws of no country are determined by 
those considerations to which we attribute a peculiar moral 
value, unselfishness, gratitude, and the like. The considera- 
tion which supports the death-penalty for murder is largely 
feat for our personal safety, while behind the property laws 
lies the fear of destitution, desire for material comfort or love 
of power. 

Thus it is folly to demand that force should be abolished 
and our concern should be, rather, to ensure that it is used to 
further common ends. For this end it must be monopolised 
by the organisation which we call the State. Marxism is right 
in identifying the State with organised force, but is wijcmg in 
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supposing that the ‘function of the State is to safeguard 
capitalist interests.’ The Marxist teaches that force will not 
be necessary in a classless society. But how does he know 
this ? The ‘ withering away ’ of the State is a fafa morgatia^ 
as are all political programmes based upon the abolition of 
force. There is nothing to justify the foolish hope that the 
liquidation of an unjust class-system will solve every problem 
of justice. 

The international field presents, however, a situation in 
which law is not essentially a body of rules about the use of 
organised force. Certainly there exists a ‘ law of nature ’ in 
the form of certain traditional rules, expressed in an imperative 
form, but less coherent than the laws of a particular state. 
Yet international law is not real law, for it does not include 
force. Its rules do indeed create inhibitions, but these are 
neither so powerful nor so reliable as those imposed by the 
fundamental rules of civil and criminal law. Thus the 
inhibitions which the League of Nations sought to create 
have not proved strong enough to prevent the use of violence, 
a failure which was inevitable as the principles of the League 
were not backed by any adequate organised force regularised 
and used to further common ends. The result has been that, 
although the occasions for its application have been numerous, 
there has been no single instance in which the collective 
system of security has been applied according to the Covenant. 

Only a few observations can be added. Professor OUve- 
krona teaches that the morality of the citiaen is mainly 
conditioned by the legal system under which he grows up, a 
system of which the essence is force, and that we are not 
conscious of this is due, he maintains, to the adaptability of 
our minds which refuse to entertain so disagreeable a reflec- 
tion. Yet this is pure assertion, and if a man should be so 
bold as to say, ‘On the contrary, I obey the law simply 
because my moral instinct tells me to,’ there is no way of 
proving he is wrong. Indeed, were Professor Olivdtrona 
right, it would follow that the only way to bring up a child 
is by applying force, since a knowledge of rewards and 
punishments will alone make him act rightly. Yet fear is 
only one element in the complex of a moral situation. 

The central thesis of this book is, however, well deserving 
of attention as an attack on that idealist utopianism which. 
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with its romantic over-statement of human virtue and 
capacity, seeks to enthrone reason and morality, alike in 
individuals and groups, above the natural turmoil of instincts 
and the struggle for existence, and so to evade, or transcend, 
the limitations of finite humanity. It is natural that a society 
which has long enjoyed prosperity and security should come 
to suppose that the world is directed by eternal and un- 
changing standards and believe itself in a position to define 
their nature. The events of the last twenty-five years have 
undermined this confidence. Professor Olivekrona is quite 
right in insisting that force is essential to law and to any 
form of organised society. The problem is how to make it 
an integrating and not a disintegrating factor. In municipal 
law it is an integrating factor, at least until revolution comes. 
In international law it has proved, so far, a disintegrating 
factor. Professor Olivekrona has indicated the problem very 
clearly. It scarcely lies within the scope of his book to 
suggest a solution. 


R. N. Carew Hunt. 
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OUR SECULAR SAVIOURS 

Humanitt keeps asking the same questions if it does not 
always give the same answers. * Sirs,’ said the gaoler at 
Philippi, ‘ what must I do to be saved ? ’ The question was 
never more insistently asked than at present, Matthew 
Arnold did not succeed in curing the Englishman of his 
Hebraism, and there was a good deal of it even about his own 
Hellenising. It is hardly surptisiug if the present state of the 
world finds those of our contemporaries who profess to 
answer the question particularly active and prolific. Yet, 
perhaps, from some points of view we shoifid be a little 
astonished at it, for those who with many variations would 
probably be classed, and wish to class themselves, as modems 
were telling us not so long ago that another war must mean 
the end of civilisation. Some of us have always thought 
there was a lack of historical perspective in a good deal of 
this, but if those who were so fond of repeating the assertion 
had really believed it we might have expected them to retire 
into silence. It may not be their fault that humanity has not 
accepted any of their various prescriptions for creating a 
world in which there shall be no ‘ wars and rumours of wars,’ 
but it has happened and there would seem to be nothing for it 
but to wait for the collapse of civilisation and the return of 
darkness and primaeval night. We find, however, that without 
exception those who have adopted this attitude are now as 
busy as ever telling us what we are to do after the war. 
Civilisation, it appears, can still be saved if we will federate, 
or form a brains trust, or do more persistently what we have 
been doing ever since the last war. It seems not unreasonable 
to suppose that the cataclysm to which we are now making a 
gtadui approach represents the collapse of something. 
What is it that has collapsed ? We are all familiar with the 
query: ‘Has Christianity fiuled?* It has been repeated 
every time there has been s tri ki n g evidence of the feilure of 
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this world to reach that perfection which Christianity has 
always taught that it could not reach. But surely the demise 
of Christianity was announced a long time ago. Mr. H. G. 

ells asks us who, except cranks and lunatics, reads the Book 
of Revelation. If annhing be on trial to-day it is surely the 
secular religion of modem emancipated man. It is not very 
consistent to tell us that the world has outgrown Christianity 
and at the same time that Christianitj* is responsible for its 
present plight. One finds a glimmering of a recognition of 
this in much that is being written, but a desire to have it both 
ways runs through most apologetics for modernism. 

We have recently been looking at three books from 
representatives of contemporary non-Christian modernism. 
They are T/je 'Fate of Homo Sapiens, by Mr. H. G. XC ells ^ ; 
The Danger of Being a Gentleman, by Professor Harold Laski * ; 
and Dangerous Thoughts, by Lancelot Hogben.^ 

The tides are not exhilarating — ^fate and danger are the 
Ijeitmotii' — ^but neither are the times. This gloom of the 
emancipated is, however, no new thing. ‘ Pourquoi sommes- 
nous tristes ? ’ asked Anatole France many years ago, and he 
came to the disillusioned conclusion that ‘le Dieu de ma 
vieille bible avait raison.’ What have these three writers to 
tell us ? What must we do to be saved ? 

Mr. Wells’s book represents another substantial addition 
to his lengthy autobiography in several voltunes, and we arc 
not surprised to find a good deal of rumination on his own 
personality. Perhaps he could hardly be expected any more 
than'the rest of humanity to see himself as others see him. 
‘ Mine,’ he writes, ‘ is a very direct mind ; put unfavourably, 
it is unsubde. I am impatient of complicating details.’ We 
seem to remember a Mr. Weils who devoted some part of 
First and hast Things to an assault on Aristotelian logic for 
its directness and lack of subdety. Some solemn higher 
ctidc of the future will certainly prove to the satisfection of 
his contemporary intellectuals that the voluminous Wells 
literature is a blend fitom many different sources. But how 
does Mr. Wells face the question we have raised ? Where 
does he place the responsibility for a present and a future 

^ Secket aod Warbutg^ 7/- Sti. net, 

* George Allen ood Uowin, 7/. 6^. net 

* George Allen and Uawln, if, net 
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which he sees in such a very sombre aspect ? That Christianity 
is a ‘ back-number ’ he does not contest. He places in the 
Victorian era ‘ the breaking of the barriers set to our imagina- 
tions by the myth of the Creation and the Fall.’ We are not 
at all clear why the doctrines which he here dismisses so 
contemptuously should be any more limiting to the imagina- 
tion than the theories — or, as Mr. Wells puts it, ‘ the realisa- 
tion ’ — of development or evolution. St. Thomas Aquinas 
debated in the thirteenth century with an intellectual rigour 
fat beyond the reach of Mr. Wells the philosophical possi- 
bilities of each hypothesis. If, however, imaginations were 
released as long ago as the days of the Good Queen why 
have things gone wrong? Mr. Wells’s emancipation was 
quite complete, and he tells us that, in spite of his early teach- 
ing, he was able ‘ by extraordmarily good luck ’ to catch up 
‘ to something like contemporary kaowledge in the course of 
a few years.’ His explanation of the troubles of the modem 
world is an ingenious one, but the difficulty is that many 
people will find it impossible to reconcile it with the facts. 
There is, according to Mr. Wells, a great body of modem 
knowledge of which the effect should be emancipating. The 
trouble is that we are prevented from assimilating it by 
certain inhibitions, to use the fashionable word, in our minds. 
There are a number of ‘ quite incontrovertible ideas ’ which 
our contemporaries cannot assimilate ‘ because in this reserved 
region their minds are already strongly occupied by idea 
systems that are incompatible with it.’ Mr. Wells, who caught 
up with contemporary knowledge in a few years, has found 
time to acquire the science of anthropology from a few books 
and naively tells us that ‘ very few Christians know these 
frets.’ Visitors to the anti-God museum in what was formerly 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral in Leningrad will be shown by a ‘ Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Religion’ a Lasalle Pendulum, sus- 
pended from the dome to prove the rotundity of the world 
by its deflection. ‘ This experiment,’ he gravely explains, 
* is forbidden in Qmsmn countries.* There is some excuse 
for not knowing better than this in Leningrad, but there is 
none in London. Docs Mr. Wells seriously imagine that 
eminent workers in the field of anthropology who are 
Christians, and in some cases clerics, are ignorant of any 
fiicte about the science that are known to himself? Know- 
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ledge of cannibal sacrifices is not the peculiar nroperry of 
secularists. The statement that they have been ‘ refined at 
last into the mysteiv' of the Mass ’ is not, pace Mr. Wells, an 
‘ incontrovertible idea,’ but just a notion, and, as some of us 
think, a rather silly one. Together with this conviction that 
only ignorance can prevent other people from drawing Mr. 
VC’ells’s own conclusions from his smattering of scientific 
knowledge is the curious idea that it is very difficult for people 
of small means to read the most modern ideas and easy to 
read the traditional ones. A glance at the railway bookstalls 
would show him that anybody can obtain the speculations of 
Professor Freud for sixpence, and they are much more likely 
to come the way of contemporary youth than either the 
Scriptures or anything written about them. No doubt this 
‘advanced’ literature is easier to read because the mental 
discipline required is considerably less. Mr. ^”ells can talk 
about a tabula rasa, ‘ prepared to learn.’ .\nyone who has 
submitted to the discipline of philosophical thought or 
wasted his time on theology will know that a tabula rasa is 
incapable of learning. We are not concerned with those 
parts of Mr. Wells’s book in which he describes the British 
Empire in language very like that of Lord Haw Haw or with 
his acceptance of the Nazi version of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Mr. Wells is presented to us as a ‘ master mind,’ a guide to 
humanity in its difficulties, and it seems to us that what he has 
to offer us is just the old Victorian * Free Thought ’ seasoned 
with some personal prejudices of his own. ‘ The man of the 
new world order, if ever it is attained,’ he tells us, ‘ must learn 
to go right on without leaders, just as he must learn to go 
right on without God.’ AT dieu ni maitre is an old story by 
now ; it has not worn particularly well. We are tempted 
sometimes to suspect that Mr, Wells himself has some 
recognition of this. If he really believed the Chris tian 
conception of the world to be as bankrupt as he suggests, 
he might refer to it in less violent terms. The village atheist 
may be considered a little shaky in his atheism as long as he 
finds it necessary to be rude to the vicar. Mr. Wells’s present 
specific is somefihing he calls * Ecology.’ Applying himself 
to the age-old question: ‘What is man?’ He tells us: 

* The species man is, as we all know, one of a great scries of 
species which we can speak of roughly as cerebral animab,* 
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Thete is no need to speak quite so roughly. Seven centuries 
ago a philosopher said that man was the highest in the 
material order and the lowest in the spiritual. There is more 
food for profitable reflection in that one sentence than in the 
whole Wellsian corpus. 

The sombre picture drawn by Air. Wells in his concluding 
chapter entitled ‘ Decadent World ’ has been sufficiently 
quoted to be very familar. We gather that, like the panorama 
presented by Marley’s ghost, aU this does not represent what 
must be. It is what will be unless we adopt Mr. Wells’s plan. 
He reminds us how after the last war he and a few other 
thinkers were financed by an industrial magnate to save the 
future. As might be expected they were soon all out of step 
except Mr. Wells, and the financier fell from grace. Never- 
theless in all his successive phases the author of this book 
never loses his sense of an apostolate. He is always serious. 
The last charge that could with any fairness be brought against 
him is that of frivolity. 

We feel that it is otherwise with the other two authors 
whom we are considering. It is probable that the public for 
which they cater is inclined to cast a pitying glance on ‘ poor 
old Wells.’ Has he not already figured as one of the subjects 
in a Marxian book of Studies in a Vying Culture ? Professor 
Laski can use the language of evangelicalism. He admits the 
necessity of being saved. ‘ Our civilisation,’ he writes, ‘ is 
being tested by a strain as great as ever led to the destruction 
of past empires. . . . Ifwe are in the end to survive, we njust, 
above all thin gs, bend our energies to the discovery of know* 
ledge. There is no other toad to salvation,’ That is earnest 
enough, but here we have a passage from the same address 
to the Ix)ndon School of Economics. After the cryptic asser- 
tion that * this school is old enough to have a tradition and 
young enough to have avoided dogmas,’ he proceeds : 

It works in an atmosphere that is eager only that inquiry should 
be made, and regardless of, even if it be interested in, the conclu- 
sions of the inquiry. ... In the years that lie ahead we shall seek 
additions to knowledge as worthy as we can make them of the 
trust that has been conSded to us. We shall do that, not with the 
thought or hope of impressing upon our students any special 
doctrines or convictions but, as we desire, with the power to live 
their lives more folly by reason of the ferment created in them. It 
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is our ambitinn to inspire in them a silent dcv'iti-n f. ihc ^rcut 
subject \re serce. 

For ob\'ious reasons most of us see the products of il-ie 
London School of Economics in their state of ferment rather 
than engaged upon their silent devotion, but this passage 
suggests some interesting reflections. Professor Laski is par- 
tictdarly anxious to make the texts of political speculators 
available. Nobody will deny the interest and value of this, 
but if ‘ the discovery of knowledge ’ is to be the only ‘ road to 
sah*ation 5 ’ it seems to us that it will have to be a different kind 
of knowledge from that which Professor Laski has in mind. 
He complains that for lack of texts we do not know why 
particular thinkers thought as they did. That may be regret- 
table, but surely what concerns us much more is whether they 
thought right. We are bewildered by what seems to us the 
fundamentally frivolous attitude of those who cannot distin- 
guish between the vitally important quest for truth and the 
interesting study of the histon' of speculation. In this matter 
the real Marxists, for all the crudity of their philosophy and 
the violence of their methods, seem to us to have a title to 
respect which is lacking in our drawing-room Bolshevists. 
Mr. Hogben, though he suffers from the same fundamental 
frivolity, seems to be rebuking Professor Laski when he tells 
us that a hall-mark of a leisure class-culture is ‘ ostentatious 
insistence upon sheer uselessness.’ He finds that the futility 
of contemporary social studies in Britain is directly traceable 
to the dominant Platonism of the humanistic teaching of the 
older Universities, especially Oxford.’ Mr. Hogben, as we 
shall see, has his own idea of what Platonism means, but the 
comment is a fair one as applied to those who seek salvation 
in knowledge and approach it with a sceptical bias. The basic 
fact that the mind is made to know truth as the eye is made for 
sight and the ear for sound is nowhere recognised in the self- 
si^tifying speculations of the Laskis. The collection to which 
the essay on The Danger of Being a Gentleman gives its title 
contains lectures delivered at various dates, and in one of 
them we have the assertion : * There is no one unaware that 
a recurrence of 1914 must mean the end of civilisation.’ If 
this were anything but one of those easy phrases that are 
bandied about from time to time we might expect the author 
to bow to the logic of facts and re&ain from publishing a 
VoL. CXXVII— No. 757 M* 
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volume in -which -w-e are urged to pursue the study of political 
thought over several centuries. 

Mr. Hogben, for all his repudiation of ‘ useless ’ thought, 
is one of the most flippant -writers of our time. He seems to 
have no doubt that high spirits and an epigrammatic turn are 
an adequate substitute for hard thinking. That he can tell us 
of services in the Cornish language in the non-existent Fal- 
mouth Cathedral would not be worth mentioning if it w'ere 
not indicative of a general looseness of mind which is the very 
antithesis of the genuinely scientific spirit. There are times 
when his fluency leaves us wondering what he is driving at. 
After telling us that agitation for the removal of religious tests 
in the English Universities coincided with a vigorous epis- 
copal crusade against the evolutionary doctrine, he proceeds : 
‘ This circumstance is chiefly responsible for the gro-wth of a 
movement to check the influence of the Churches on English 
educational policy and public discussion of such matters as 
the age of the earth, the spiritual value of venereal disease, 
and the personal convenience of ansesthetics.’ With a flip- 
pancy to which Mr. Hogben can hardly object we can think 
of no more appropriate comment than that of Miss Gracie 
Fields : 

It looks all right, old bean. 

But what the dickens does it mean ? 

We are again baffled when we are told : ‘ Although 
we do not confine a man to a Bishop’s Palace witlt the use of 
books when he looks up a telescope and announces a new 
truth about the satellites of Jupiter, penalties for inquiry 
into forbidden topics are scarcely less discouraging than in 
former times. If he pries into the balance sheet of a great 
financial corporation and publishes the tmth about it, we 
shall send him to hard labour without writing materials. 
We no longer call it heresy. Our secular theologians call it 
criminal Ubd.’ All this is a wild misuse of words. It was 
never heresy to look through a telescope at satellites which 
had not been seen before nor is there anything in common 
between the theological conception of heresy and the legal 
notion of criminal libel. Certainly Mr. Hogben cannot write 
as rashly about balance sheets on which other people’s 
livelibood may dqpend as he can about theological and 
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philosophical subjects, nor is he entitled to call any bright 
ideas which come into his head and cannot be supported ih 
the witness-box ‘the truth about it,’ *\nybody can throw 
argumentative half bricks at theologians in these days, but 
no theological student would be allowed without reproof to 
be as temperamental as Mr. Hogben. Like ^fr. Wells, Mr. 
Hogben is concerned at the obstacles which, as he conceives 
it, prevent the rest of the world from seeing things as he does. 
His particular remedy is not ‘ Ecology * but ‘ Scientific 
Humanism.’ The obstacle is something that he calls ‘ Pla- 
tonism,’ which he seems to regard as the besettbg sin of 
Christian theology. If we are to have any regard to the 
usual meaning of words it seems necessary to point out that 
the dominant note of Christian theology, since the thirteenth 
century, has not been Platonic but Aristotelcan. The tradi- 
tional philosophy of the Catholic Church finds its starting 
point, as does modern science, in observed facts. 

Freedom of th.ought is the professed desire of all our 
moderns, but we find litde disposition to concede it to those 
who disagree with them, Mr. Wells and Mr. Hogben may 
not say that those who do not accept their postulates are 
‘ heretical ’ — ^that would be mediaeval — ^but they accuse them 
of being ignorant or mentally deficient. We have had occa- 
sion to notice Mr. Wells’s assumption that Christians arc 
ignorant of anthropology. Mr. Hogben amiably introduces 
his opinions on theology with the formula : ‘ like all sensible 
people, I believe . . .’ This does not leave much room for 
ar^ment. 

No study of our secular saviours would be complete 
without some reference to the position the Russian experiment 
holds in their scheme of things. The latest exploits of Com- 
rade Stalin may weU have caused some embarrassment and 
are sufficient to make a good many of Professor Laski’s 
speendations on war and aggression look rather foolish. 
None of the three writers under review is a professed Com- 
munist. Mr. Wells is at times almost as peppery about Kaii 
Marx as he is about the Bishops. Mr. Hogben tears to pieces 
the more obvious absurdities of Mardan Hegelianism. Yet 
it is impossible to read any of these books without a feeling 
that Moscow occupies very much the same place in the minds 
of ‘ progressive thinkers * as Rome docs in those of a good 
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many non-CathoUcs. They reject the Papal claims but follow 
Rome rather than Canterbury on all points. Mr. Wells 
cannot forget that whatever else may be said about the 
Bolsheviks at least they are not Christians. Mr. Hogben has 
allowed himself to be persuaded that Russia has ‘ debunked ’ 
Capitalism and that ‘a backward and illiterate people, 
brutalised by the Oriental ferocity of the Czarist regime, has 
become a great nation undertaking vast constructive projects 
which put capitalist enterprise to shame.’ Mr. Hogben’s 
subject, it is fait to say, is biology, not history or economics. 

Professor Laski’s is the most curious case in this respect. 
His address on ‘Law and Justice in the Soviet Union’ 
creates that feeling of embarrassment with which one might 
witness an infatuated swain introducing into society the 
object of his devotion, whose deficiencies are painfully 
apparent to everybody but hknself. Starting from the 
Marxist assumption that every legal system is simply devised 
for the protection of the privileged classes, his contention 
really is that, just as in Capitalist communities a worker has 
small chance of a verdict, so in Russia ‘ it would be difficult 
fox a counter-revolutionary to prove his innocence.’ If we 
accepted this simplification we should still find it difficult to 
see why the Russian system should be supposed to be superior 
to the other. Professor Laski finds nothing abnormal in the 
fact that while a small minority of lawj’-ers are members of 
the Communist Party all the professional judges should be. 
Nor does he seem to object to laymen correcting the trained 
judge on questions not only of fact but of law. TrainingTor 
the law in Russia seems to be about as impressive as training 
for the army, and we find it difficult to believe that the results 
are very different. 

Events ate likely to make this kind of special pleading 
for the Soviet system less successfiil among our intellectual 
bright young people than it has been. We have indeed a 
suspicion that the mass of ‘progressive’ literature imder 
which the bookstalls are groaning is going to be, as Mr. 
Hogben would say, ‘ debunked ’ in the days that lie before 
us. ‘ For my people have committed two evils ; they have 
forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and hewed them 
out dstems, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.’ 

Reginald J. Dingle. 
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Miltox shines like a seal in the rain, 

But Cripplegate’s glass is boarded-up. 

Milton shines in his meaning plain. 

But inside the church the loving-cup 
Is fiat to the taste, and the dead men sup 
On a body of Christ too easy to gain. 

Lucifer lopped from the limbs of the Lord, 
Samson, the blind strengtli agonised. 

Hear the smooth priest and reach for the sword 
— One in his will to wrestle with Christ, 

The other for darkness exorcised — 

To strike down the dead and rally the Word. 

Lucifer, heat the slow air with your breath ! 
Samson, heave till the stone falls in I 
Tin the light strikes true on die truth of death. 
And secular sweetness is rough with sin. 

And bare bones answer the hoUow within 
With rattling rumour of what is beneath. 

Break this poor dream of Heaven here won. 
With empty November and Christmas-to-come 
And Spring beyond with the false new sun 
And the Son dying ; and flesh the sum 
Of impossible wiUs. Let air be dumb 
For a while, and the visible Church be none. 

L. Aab-onsox. 

Novmber, 1939. 
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POPE’S ‘IMITATIONS OF HORACE’^ 

The long awaited rehabilitation of Pope’s reputation as a 
poet is now at hand. In other words, the Pope racket has 
started. For some years now a number of professional 
scholars of English literature, resentful of the demands made 
by serious poetry, have concentrated on the eighteenth 
century, and have pursued the study of the Neo-classical 
period, not as a stimulating welter of ideas in action, but as a 
pleasing resting place from the Muses’ ardour. The quarrel 
is an ancient one. It is the conflict between Classic and 
Romantic, or, as some might put it more strongly, between 
Pope and Poetry. Dr. J ohnson, at the end of his Life of Pope, 
very prettily begged the question : 

If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be foiind ? To circum- 
scribe poetry by a definition will only show the narrowness of the 
definer, though a definition which shall exclude Pope will not 
easily be made. 

Coleridge more wisely reduced the problem to fundamentals 

• 

It has, I doubt not, occurred often to many of my auditoft, ^ 
weU as to myself, when the conversation has turned on literature, 
to hear it asked, whether we think Mr. Pope a great poet — ^the 
offence and shock given to many — the dispute warm — ^the dis- 
putants leave off with but a mean opinion of each other — ^yet never 
thought that the dispute was strictly preposterous, t.e., began at the 
wrong end, and that each should have first ascertained what the 
other understood by the word Poetrj, 

An earlier attempt at rehabilitation was made during the less 
propitious Romantic period, and the poets took sides. Byron’s 
coldness towards Keats was due to his feeHng that Keats was 
one of the anti-Pope gang. Coleridge made the rqoinder, 
* If Pope was a Poet, as Lord Byron swears, then Dryden, I 

» AJtxanitr Pape, hmtatimu ef Htraet. Edited by John Bntt. (Mcthneo, ija) 
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admit, was a very ^reaf Poet/ Since then the pendulum has 
swung right over. Dryden has come back with Mr. T. S. 
Eliot as his sponsor. Pope has returned under the guardian- 
ship of Miss Edith Sitwell, and a neo-neo-classic age in- 
augurated. 

As a symptom Pope is exceedingly important in his own 
day, revealing the critical and creative temperature of an age 
in which the counters and catchwords are ‘ wit,’ ‘ native ’ 
and ‘the universal,’ when the cabinet of critics includes 
Aristotle and Horace, Boileau and Rapin, and his rehabilita- 
tion to-day is as instructive as the precedent * come-back ’ of 
early and late Baroque in Donne and Restoration Drama. As 
a resting place in the moving panorama of ‘ taste ’ the sup- 
planting of Donne by Pope as a fashion of the mind is of 
some significance, above all as it is reflected in this volume 
by the Second and Fourth Satires of Donne ‘ versified ’ by 
Pope. (It would have been valuable to have had for com- 
parison the neglected Third Satire ‘ versified ’ by Parnell.) 
Part of the problem lies in the attitude of Pope and his age 
to the ‘ true wit ’ of Donne and his fellows. Pope was 
exercised about this, as Shakespeare was earlier exercised 
about the relation of ‘ wit ’ and ‘ wiU/ was worried by the 
‘ metaphysical style ’ of Donne, and the aberrations of Crashaw 
and Cowley. * Donne had no imagination, but as much wit, 
I think, as any writer can possibly have.’ His schoolmasterly 
correction of Donne’s satires does not ease his mind. We 
see Jiow weak his rival position is, from the early comment in 
a letter to Wycherley, ‘ True wit, I believe, may be defined a 
justness of thought and a facility of expression,’ to the 
memorable paraphrase of a platitude in Boileau, 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed. 

What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed. 

and we see how excellent, in its own right, as a different thing 
entirely, is his retuning of Donne’s couplets. The relation 
is almost exactly, in chronology and nature, that of Van- 
brugh’s rendering of Inigo Jones’s mansion, side by side in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The poems in this volume provide perhaps the best 
material of any in the Pope canon for an estimate of Pc^’s 
achievement, by the test of his own standards. Everything 
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is imitation, vatiations on a theme, a new expression of what 
had previously been attempted, the quintessence of his own 
theory. The apostle of correctness and finish is here observed 
with two satires of Donne’s before him, and for one of them 
with an early draft of his re-working, hitherto unprinted, 
discovered by Mr. Norman Ault in one of those manuscript 
miscellany volumes in the British Museum in which the 
political and satirical taste of the age is so well displayed. He 
is seen with certain satires and epistles of Horace as ground- 
work for his embellishments, and in one fortunate instance, 
also discovered by IVfr. Ault, with the much corrected manu- 
script in Pope’s hand of his imitation of the ninth ode of 
Horace’s fourth book. Only one thing is needed to complete 
the story, the ‘ polished ’ version, never executed, of ‘ Samson 
Agonistes,’ which Atterbury urged him to attempt. 

The Twickenham edition proposes to replace the standard 
Elwin and Courthope edition of 1871-1889 in ten volumes. 
It is to be in six volumes. The present by the general editor 
devotes 400 pages to the Imitations of Horace and other 
satires, another is to contain the Pastoral poetry and the 
‘ Essay on Criticism,’ another ‘ The Rape of the Lock ’ with 
rptf aifi other poems, yet another the ‘ Ethic Epistles,’ a fifth 
is to be devoted to ‘ The Dunciad,’ and a skth to ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Poems.’ The edition will be far from complete as a 
collection of Pope’s writings, since the letters, occupying one- 
half of Elwin and Courthope, are excluded. Their definitive 
editi on by Professor George Sherburn is one of the most 
eagerly awaited desiderata of eighteenth-century scholarship'. 
The translations of Homer’s ‘Hiad’ and that of the 
* Odyssey ’ are not to be induded, and must be sought in 
Professor Boynton’s inagnificent one-volume American 
edition whida will stiU be indispensable, and which, ind- 
dentally, does not appear in Mr. Butt’s bibliography. The 
prose is being findy collected and edited in another edition 
by Mr. Norman Ault. 

Mr. Butt has many merits as an editor, and wotJd have 
many more if he did not deliberately limit his activities. The 
task he sets himself is one of factual eluddation, and his 
picture of the political background is careful and helpful. 
His annotations are fuller and more to the point than those of 
any previous editor, and his illumination of Pope’s borrow- 
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ings, imitations and parallels goes far to give us the material 
for an adequate study of this essential aspect of Pope’s art. 
His biographical appendix gives many valuable, if unequal, 
sketches of contemporaries mentioned or alluded to in the 
poems, and he is the first editor to make a serious attempt to 
use Pope’s letters to illustrate the poetry. The grave fear is 
that such rich annotation, as if of Holy Writ, might be 
regarded, with some justice, as a kind of editorial ‘ inflation.’ 
Sometimes he is betrayed by his generosity to a friend or 
colleague, as in the borrowed note on Aphra Bchn, which is 
sheer nonsense, or when he quotes from a school edition 
concerning Dryden’s triplets, when he might have used the 
more relevant comment of Swift on the same matter ; 

What they call a triplet, which was a vicious way of riming 
wherewith Dtyden abounded and was imitated by all the bad 
versifyers in Charles the and’s reign. Dryden, though my near 
relation, is one I have often blamed as well as pityed. He was 
poor and in great hast to finish his plays, because by them he 
chiefly supported his family, and this made him so very incorrect. 
He liquise brought in the Alexandrine verse at the end of his 
triplets. I was so angry at these cormptions that above 24 years 
ago I banished them ^ by one triplet with the Alexandrian upon a 
very ridiculous subject. I absolutely did prevayl with Mr. Pope 
and Gay and Dr. Young and one or two more to reject them. Mr- 
Pope never used them till he translated Homer, which was too 
long a work to be so very exact in, and I think in one or two of his 
last poems he hath, out of lazyness, done the same thing, though 
very«scldom. 

The edition is a work of piety, designed to remove the nasty 
taste of Elwin and Courthope’s ungentlemanly treatment of 
the Hero, and there is a suspicion that evidence from Pope’s 
enemies is not to be admitted, and that awkward comments, 
if not exactly suppressed, are at any rate glossed over. So 
valuable is &e evidence obtained from Pope’s own letters 
that one is surprised to find, in a short account of William 
Kent, the landscape gardener, architect and artist, ‘ Some 
letters which have survived (H/sf. MSS. Comm., and Report, 
p. 19) show that he was on terms of considerable intiiMucy 
with Pope at this time (1738).’ The edition, according to tiw 
preface, is designed for * the common reader.’ Surely the 
conunon reader should not be expected to consult dw 
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unwieldy early folios of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission’s reports, when the editor could so easily have 
quoted, for his instruction and delight, the two short relevant 
passages : 

Pope is very busy ; he last night came to me about 8 o’clock, 
in liquor, and would have more wine. 

and 

My service to Mr. Bethell, and tell him his friend. Pope, is the 
greatest glutton I know. He now talks of the many good things 
he can make ; he told me of a soup that must be seven hours a 
making ; he dined with Mr. Murray and Lady Betty, and was very 
drunk last Sunday night. 

One of the greatest losses to English literary scholarship 
was the recent death of Dr. R. B. McKerrow, editor of The 
Keviejy of Effg/ish StuMes (the only journal in this country 
wholly devoted to serious research in English literature), 
editor of the monumental edition of Nashe’s prose, and editor 
of the new Oxford Shakespeare, which, alas, had not advanced 
beyond a brilliant volume of Prolegomena. Eds last task was 
to write, wisely and pertinently, on the presentation of 
literary research. This appeared after Mr. Butt’s volume, 
but the standards there laid down are of the highest import- 
ance for the technique of editing. Three observations may 
not be amiss. The &st is a matter of clarity. Mr. Butt refers 
to the vogue of Donne in Pope’s day. 

« 

Jonson, the publisher, considered that there was sufficient 
demand for a new edition of the poems in 1719 ; and fifteen of 
them are found in Dfyden’s Miscellat^, the most popular and repre- 
sentative anthology of the period, re-issued for the fifth time in 
1727. 

It is true that an edition appeared in 1719, but the rest is not 
clear. Are we to suppose ^t Dryden, who attacked Donne 
in 1695, included a group of Donne’s poems in his anthology ? 
Is the ‘general reader’ expected to know that Dry^'s 
Miscellany was not an anthology at all, but a series of volumes, 
rather like Geor^aa Poetry, giving new poetry by contemporary 
authors, and that it did not become an anthology until the 
fourth edition in 1716, long after Dryden’s death, when the 
contents were extended to include Milton’s ‘ L’ Allegro,’ ‘ E 
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Peaseroso/ and ‘ Lycidas/ poetr\' by Ben Jonson, some 
traditional ballads and a translation from the Scandinavian, as 
well as a batch of Donne’s poems, possibly as a ‘ tiy-out ’ 
anticipating the edition of 1719 ? 

The second is a more serious matter. The preface some* 
what surprisingly says ; 

The readings of Pope’s manuscripts have been omitted from 
the textual notes. . . . These readings belong to the unformed, 
pre-natal history of the poems. They had definitely been rejected 
as unsatisfactory. Our chief regret in omitting them is that we 
have not catered for the student of poetical origins ; the conunon 
reader, we think, will be sufficiently occupied with the printed 
variants. 

Surely, important as it is to trace the consecutive grovnh of a 
romantic poet’s imagination, with a poet of a type whose 
task was, as Keats put it, ‘ to smooth, inlay, and clip, and 
fit,’ an apostle of correctness, it is doubly necessary to show 
what was rejected and finally chosen. The matter is made 
worse when we are given a photograph of a ‘ Page from 
Pope’s autograph MS.,’ with the solemn comment ; 

A textual apparatus might be devised to carry the manuscript 
changes, but it is doubtful whether anything could be satis&ctory 
short of the treatment which Aldis Wright gave to the Trinity 
OjUege manuscript of Milton’s Minor Potms. 

Well, why not? The model is admittedly there, scores of 
editpfs have done it without making a fuss, there is only one 
page of manuscript in question, nobody should be more 
competent to read Pope’s handwriting than the Greneral 
Editor himself, the variations ate instructive, and the common 
reader will get something of what he has paid for. It is a 
regrettable decision, for fiere is an ethics of editing as well as 
a technique, and this is a matter in which an editor cannot, by 
a mere disclaimer, abrogate his responsibilities. TEe third 
point is perhaps trivial and unfortunate. The common reader, 
in the face of so much learning, may well pause before the 
famous line here printed : 

Yet let me * slap ’ this Bug with gilden wings. 

and wonder whether this is the sacred text restored, or the 
kind of unhappy oversight which may happen to the best of 
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editors. Our Universities are beginning to treat these 
problems seriously, and are establishing schools for editors. 
It is to be hoped that the General Editor wUl n-iaintain 
discipline among his team, and justify this attempt to supply 
a definitive successor to Elwin and (^urthope. 


J, Isaacs. 



SOME MOTES OX BERLIOZ'S ‘ BEXVEXUTO 
CELLIXr 


Some months ago the French Radio Orchestra, under its 
conductor, D. E. Inghelbrecht, performed large excerpts 
from Berlioz’s Bemenuto CelUni. Listening, it seemed strange 
that a work so rich in ideas, and of such beauty, should have 
been, for so long, completely ignored. There is no need to 
claim a place for it in the customary repertoire of the world’s 
opera-houses ; but this admittedly flawed masterpiece surely 
deserv'es as much popularity as, shall we say, Boris Godunov, 
which, incidentally, it resembles in form. One is no less a 
masterpiece — and no more flawed — ^than the other. 

The romantic attitudinising of Berlioz’s early life — ^in 
middle age he became the most cynical and introspective of 
men — ^is in a great measure responsible for the exaggerated 
limelight which has been cast on the man himself, to the 
detriment of the proper appreciation of his creative work. 
Wagner was assuredly no less an egotist than Berlioz, but he 
was not responsible for volumes of soul-searching self- 
revelation in which, for example, Berlioz’s physical reactions 
to listening to music, good and bad, are set out in almost 
pathological detail. So much self-indulgence, so much 
adoration of the ego, in fact such brazen romanticism embar- 
rasses us to-day, but must have made good reading in the age 
of Chateaubriand, de Vigny and Hugo. Remain RoUand 
has admirably put it that Berlioz was the ‘ very incarnation of 
the romantic genius : an unbridled power, unconscious of the 
path it is following.’ Besides, Berlioz had the gift of the pen 
and it is due more to the feet that he wrote so much about 
hims elf t han to his activities in the musical world of his time — 
he was, for the greater part of his life, a leading critic and, 
according to all reports, certainly one of ^e greatest 
conductors the world has known— that the greatness of a 
very large proportion of his creative output has been obecnxed. 

341 
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Bemnuto Cellini is a good escample of the unjustified neglect 
of some of Berlioz’s best work. Composition was begun 
on it in 1854, when three movements of Harold in Italy had 
already been written. One of the composer’s two librettists, 
Auguste Barbier, tells us that it was at first planned as a 
dramma serioso in four parts and that the actual libretto, an 
‘ opera semi-seria,’ is but an episode from the first part. 
Even then it was considered too unwieldy for the Op6ra 
Comique to accept ; undeterred, Berlioz proceeded with the 
composition and was rewarded, early in 1 8 3 7, by an acceptance 
from the Paris Op6ra, although he had to await the production 
of two fiaU-lenglii operas by Niedermayer ^ and Hal6^ before 
Benvenuto Cellini could be given. The opera was finished in 
1837 and produced in September, 1838 ; it had four per- 
formance before being withdrawn. As Berlioz himself has 
said, the failure of Benvenuto Cellini closed the doors of the 
Op6ra to him for the rest of his life. Since then, apart from 
a few performances under Inghelbrecht at the Th^itre des 
Champs Elysfes in 1913, the work has received no stage 
performance ia France. Liszt wholeheartedly championed 
Berlioz’s works in general, and Benvenuto in particular, 
and he was instrumental in bringing about the successful 
German production at Weimar in 1852. In the course of 
an interesting correspondence between Liszt and Berlioz 
preceding this event, important alterations were made in 
both the music and the libretto (which was translated into 
German by Peter Cornelius, composer of the Barber of Baghdad) 
under Liszt’s own supervision ; the opera quickly becaipe 
popular in Germany and entered the repertory of no less 
than twenty towns. It gives us something to think about to 
read Liszt’s opinion in 1834 that ^Benvenuto Cellini, with the 
exception of the Wagner operas — and the two should never be 
put into comparison with one another (the italics are ours) — ^is the 
most important, original musical dramatic work of art that 
the last twenty years have to show ’ ; Liszt was perhaps in a 
better position than any other man has ever been to judge the 
respective merits of the creative genius of Wagner and 
Berlioz. Following the triumph of the first Weimar produc- 
tion, Benvenuto Cellini was given in Italian at Covent Garden, 
but had to be withdrawn after a single performance. Berlioz, 

1 Aubcr, according to J* H* Elliott. 
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in the Memirs, puts the chief blame for the failure on a cabal, 
but it seems likely (as Mr. W. J. Turner has pointed out in his 
book on the composer) that a contributory cause was the utter 
inabilit}’ of an audience steeped in the Italian opera of the time 
to appreciate the strikingly original genius of Berlioz’s music. 
The work has not been heard since in England. 

The famous French writer, Alfred de Vigny, took a large 
part in the shaping of the libretto and, in the preface, Barbier 
relates how Berlioz suggested that de Vigny should write 
the libretto, but that pressure of work obliged him to decline 
it ; instead, he delegated Leon de Wailiy to do so and the 
latter took Barbier himself as collaborator. Nevertheless, 
de Vigny took an important part in the collaboration, and, 
until the very eve of the first production, the ‘ book ’ was 
announced as being his. Berlioz had a keener sense of the 
dramatic than any of his librettists and it is known that most 
of the improvements which were made for V’eimar were due 
to him. It is generally held that the chief cause for the failure 
of Benvenuto Cellini to gain recognition is the feebleness of the 
libretto. This is where the misunderstanding has arisen. 
In its original form, admittedly somewhat unwieldy, certain 
scenes did not lend themselves particularly well to musical 
continuity, but, even so, the libretto as such was considerably 
better than the usual affair of the Paris Opdra at that time. 
What did cause it to fall flat was the realism of its language. 
The public was shocked by a style which, to us, seems refresh- 
ingly natural and sympathetically ironical ; it was incon- 
c6ivabie for example that one of the characters, on going out, 
should demand tfis ‘ walking stick and hat ’ ! Having said 
this much, it must be admitted that, as an opera, Cellini does 
lack a certain dramatic continuity and that the various 
‘ tableaux ’ have little or no connecting links. This, however, 
should not detract present-day audiences, who gladly accept 
a makeshift stage production of the series of tableaux which 
is the Damnation de Faust. In sum, in its present form, the 
libretto of Benvemtio Cellini is no worse and the music better 
than that of many a work which is now in the repertoire of 
the world’s opera houses. 

The music of Benvenuto Cellini presents a rather diffecent 
problem ; like many of Berlioz’s works on a large scale it is 
of very irregular quality and, for this reason, would leqoirt 
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some cutting in order ever to become popular with the public 
at large. Nevertheless, it is well worth bringing to light 
because it contains some of the composer’s best work, in 
which his qualities of gallic vivacity and romantic impetuosity 
are well displayed. Without entering into any great detail, 
the score of the work is so little known that it might be of 
interest to touch on certain of the vivid features in which it is 
so fertile. 

The first act is, on the whole, the least inspired of the 
three, boasting a perfect example of an ornate and quite 
uninspired cavatina. However, this is preceded by a ‘ Chorus 
of Maskers ’ (invisible) rather in the style of the soldiers’ 
chorus from the Damnation of Faust, and containing some 
extremely effective modulations (notably towards the end, 
the sudden occurrence of a soft D minor chord following on 
an E major section on the words ‘ de profundis ’). The 
well-known cor-anglais andante from the Camcwal Rjomain 
overture appears in this act, beginning on the words ‘ O 
Teresa, vous que j’aime plus que ma vie,’ sung by Cellini, 
then taken up by Teresa and, lastly, as a duet in canon form, 
the two voices uniting for the descent in thirds which, in 
the overture, is on muted strings. As is well known, the 
second half of this theme appears in a much earlier work of 
Berlioz — ^the cantata Cleopdtre of 1829, a Trix de Rome attempt 
whose harmonic boldness scandalised the judges of the Paris 
Conservatoire. The pursuit by the neighbours of Cellini’s 
rivalj Fieramosca, and his subsequent ejection from Teijssa’s 
house to the accompaniment of buckets of cold water, an 
episode with a certain resemblance to Beckmesser’s drubbing 
in Act n of Meistersinger, caused Berlioz to write a high- 
spirited finale to that act, terminating in a characteristic 
headlong alkg^o of great zest. 

The early part of the second act would not suffer by 
cutting, as it contains much conventional music like Cellini’s 
aria ‘ La gloire dtait ma seule idole.’ The ‘ Chorus of 
Chisellers ’ has a typical Berliozian melodic turn but recurs 
monotonously through several pages. With Fieramosca’s 
lively ‘ Ah, qui pourrait me r&ister? ’, an amusingly pompous 
aria di bravura, the interest revives, and the remainder of this 
a ct, consisting of the carnival scene, is throughout of the first 
water. Repeated trombone flourishes alternate with the 
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rushing woodwind figure which occurs in the last few bars 
of the andante of the Camcxal Rnmain overture, .^s in the 
overture, the latter leads directly into the SaUarello rhythm, 
the ‘ Choeur des Bateleurs’ calling the people to the show ; 
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The well-known themes are magnificently effective in their 
original choral form. The show itself — * The Pantomime 
of King ACdas, or the Asses’ Ears ’ — ^is a pungent satire on 
Rossinian operatic convention on which Berlioz had good 
reason to vent his wrath. It is mimed throughout and con- 
tains two * numbers ’ — ^the Arietta of Harlequin on a Theme 
for cor anglais with pr^^icato string accompaniment (used in 
the overture) and the Cavatina of Pasquarello, a gem of 
parody in which the tuba disports itself in an elaborately 
ornate coloratura melody. Balducci® recognises himself in the 
disguise of the player king and rushes furiously at the impro- 
vised stage. Meanwhile, profiting by this diversion, Cellini 
and Ijis friend Ascanio, disguised as monks, approach Teresa 
to* execute the planned abduction, but Fietamosca (who had 
overheard the plan in Act I) with his hireling, Pompeo, 
similarly dressed, approaches a puzzled Teresa on the other 
side. Confusion leads to chaos, chaos to tumult, as 
Fieramosca, challenged by Cellini, flees, leaving Pompeo to 
fight the duel. The surprise of the crowd and its excitement 
are conveyed musically by a breathless crescendo culminating 
in a long chord in whidi a t3rpical Betliozian modulation 
eaqjresses perfectly the crowd’s horror and consternation 
when Pompeo is slain (he is in monk’s garb). The act closes 
amidst pandemonium in the course of which Cellini makes 
good his escape and Fieramosca is arrested in his place — a 
truly French piece of comic relief. This rranarkable sccQe 

* Tema’* £kdKt. 
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is uaequalled in Berlioz’s works and may be ranked with the 
closing scene of the second act of Meistersinger for its sustained 
musicd inspiration and lucidity in polyphonic writing. Here, 
incidentally, occurs the passage, ‘ Assassiner un capucin . . . 
un camaldule, ah, c’est infame ! ’, the theme of which, as 
Ernest Newman has pointed out in his annotations to the 
Memoirs, Berlioz was using for the third time ; in the Resurrexit 
of 1825 for the so-called Saint Roch Mass, in the TiAa Minm 
of the Requiem and here. 

The third act opens with the chisellers retiring to Cellini’s 
foundry the morning after the carnival. A sad and discon- 
solate impression is given by soft echoes of their chorus in 
the minor and transformed into a kind of dirge. (Compare 
this with the same treatment of the Trojan march towards 
the end of Les Troyens a Carthage when Aeneas has taken leave 
of Dido). A melancholy ‘ Chanson des Matelots ’ for chorus 
precedes Ascanio’s entry. He tries to console Teresa in a 
song in six-eight, with an irresistible lilt, which would 
assuredly become very popular if it were at all known. There 
follows a characteristic example of Berlioz’s power of suggest- 
ing an immediate change of mood. In a very short number 
of bars he has created, with complete naturalness, an entirely 
different atmosphere — ^we might almost call it quick sketching. 
Ascanio’s song is hardly finished when a chorus of monks is 
heard (on reiterated notes) interspersed with Teresa’s and 
Ascanio’s prayer for Cellini’s safe return ; this contains some 
very beautiful modulations. Berlioz tells us in the Memoirs 
how, when only sixteen, he was ‘ unspeakably affected ’ by the 
rhonfing of the litanies ; this peculiarity, no doubt, accounts 
for the frequent appearance of religious chanting in his works. 
As well as here, we find it in the Saaeta Maria passage of the 
Damnation and in the funeral procession in Remeo and Ju/iet. 
There is great rejoicing at Cellini’s safe return ; he relates 
how he fled under cover of night when the guns of the 
Castello Sant’ Angelo had given the signal for the moecoli^ 
to be extinguished. The eminent Berliozian authority, 
Julien Tiersot, in a series of articles in the Memstrel (1904 and 
1905), has drawn attention to an interesting point of com- 
parison between Tannhauser’s Rome narration and Cellini’s 
story of his escape. Both fell into a feint — ^TannhSuser : 

« Catnml hutam. 
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‘ Da sank ich in Vernichtung dumpf darnieder ... die 
Sinne schwanden niir. . . Cellini ; ‘ Tout haletant de 
fatigue et d’emoi, le cceur me manque, et le sol fuit sous 
moi. . . The resemblance continues in their relation of 
how they came back to their senses. TannhSuser : ‘ AIs ich 
erwacht auf oden Platze lagerte die Nacht, von fern her 
tonten frohe Gnadenlieder. . . .’ Cellini : ‘ Quand je repris 
I’usage de mes sens, les toits luisaient aux blancheurs de 
Taurore, les coqs chantaient. . . .’ Stranger still, however, 
is the coincidence of the musical phrase. In TannhSuscr’s 
narration the long silence which follows the climax is broken 
by the following theme played by the flute : 



In Benvenuto^ over a tj'pically Berliozian violin tremolo, the 
flute has this : 






There could be no better example of the manner in which 
composers of opera have unconsciously made use of the same 
phrases to express certain sentiments. As M. Tiersot points 
out, the coincidence is all the more remarkable because there 
are extremely few similar points of contact in the works of 
these two great contemporaries. 

Undoubtedly the remainder of the act is generally of lower 
musical value ; tlie entrance of the Cardinal is accompanied 
by the somewhat insipid trombone theme by which he is 
represented in the Cellini overture. 'Hiis same theme is 
heard again during the Cardinal’s aria, this time with a heavy 
brass accompaniment, giving an impression of considerable 
weight and ponderousness. There is a sudden flash of 
inspiration in the very dramatic scene where Cellini, on being 
told that another shill complete the statue he has neglected, 
makes to destroy the mould. The Cardinal, a true hikcena^ 
assents to Cellini’s demands that he shall be permitted to 
finish the work with his own hand, that he shall obtatn a 
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firee pardon and that he shall marry Teresa. But the work 
must be done by the same evening or Cellini will hang. The 
Cardinal goes into the workshop to watch Cellini get busy. 
Here Cellini is given a conventional tenor’s song i«r /es 
monts, which resembles Nature immense in the romantic hero’s 
attitude of wishing he were in any other place but his present 
one ; but Cellini’s aria is not in the same class as Faust’s. 
The last number is headed La Fonte ; the great activity on 
the stage is matched by a martial theme in trombones with a 
bustling semiquaver accompaniment to represent the casting 
of the statue (we are tempted to compare this musical figure 
with that in the first of Siegfried’s forging songs, but the 
resemblance is only superficial). From now on, the music 
is more remarkable for its energy and vitality than for its 
inspiration. A dramatic crisis is reached when there is not 
enough metal left to complete the cast ; Cellini prays for 
inspiration and then orders his friends to foUow his example 
and throw all his masterpieces in the foundry. At last the 
casting is finished ; CelHni breaks the mould and the Perseus 
appears, incandescent. The Cardinal keeps his promise, and 
all exult, including Fieramosca, who now considers Cellini 
the finest fellow in the world. 


Jacques Bornoff. 
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(On the IZ5TH Ann'i\"ersart of his Birth) 

When ^-e consider his life, we shall, above all, bear in mind 
the striking fact that he was only ta'enty-seven years old 
when he was killed in a duel. The author of the most melo- 
dious verses in Russian lyrical poetry, the only authentic 
follower of Pushkin, who exercised a direa influence on the 
composition of Leo Tolstoy, had just left adolescence behind 
when his work was so bmtally interrupted. deplore the 
premature end of Pushkin, who died before he reached his 
fortieth year. But what is it in comparison with the end of 
Lermontov ? This astounding young man wrote in thirteen 
years (considering the fact that his Jupenilia embraces the 
years from fourteen to twenty) 400 lyrical poems, twenty- 
five long poems, five plays and seven novels, of which some 
are incontestable masterpieces. Even on a reader not par- 
ticularly well acquainted with Russian lettem, this cold 
enumeration produces the effect of a miracle. One cannot 
help feeling a pang at the thought that we owe The Demon, 
Valeriy The Death of a Poet, The Masked Ball and Hero of Ottr 
Times to the pen of a poet who had only known three or 
four years of maturity'. 

According to a long-standing family tradition, the 
Lermontovs descended from a Scottish bard, Thomas, alias 
the ‘ Rhyme-maker,* consecrated to poetry by a witch who 
introduced him also to the secrets of black magic. Mikhail 
Lermantov particularly cherished this legend, but was equally 
attached to another one that made him out a member of the 
Spanish family of the Dukes Lerma. All that history tells us 
is that the poet was a descendant of the Scottish knight 
Lermont, who was taken prisoner by the Russians at the 
beginning cff the seventeenth oentory when he was fig^bdi^ 
as a mercenary in the Polish army. 

549 
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Lermontov’s mother was a gentle, fragile woman who 
died very young when her son was only three years old. 
The memory he retained of her throughout his life was tender 
and confused. 

When I was three I often heard a song which made me cry, 
the memory of it has vanished, but I feel that were I to hear it 
to-day it would have exactly the same effect on me. It was a song 
my mother sang. [This note is made by the poet’s hand in one of 
his school copy-books.] 

Adored by his grandmother, who took charge of him after 
his mother’s death, he had, nevertheless, a deeply sad diild- 
hood. An undiagnosed disease tormented him for several 
years and left him with rickets from which he suffered all 
his life. He started early the habit of solitary meditations 
and reveries. There are more notes found in his early 
copy-books : 

I remember a dream I had when I was eight. It made an 
ineradicable impression on my mind. I went for a drive one day 
about the same time and was overtaken by a storm. I can remember 
a small cloud which looked like a doak in tatters. It moved along 
the sky as quick as lightning. I can see it to-day as though it was 
at this moment before my eyes. . . . When I was small I loved 
watching the moon follow the douds who, like knights in 
armour, assembled around her. One might have taken them for 
knights, overcome with jealousy and anxiety, escorting Armida. 

He brilliantly completed his studies in the prepanjtory 
school, and then in the University of Moscow, where he was 
in the company of Turgenev, Herzen, Bielinsky. After a 
quarrel with a professor incapable of appreciating the wide 
knowledge which the young student derived from assiduous 
reading at home, Lermontov suddenly left the university and 
entered the Officers’ School of the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Guard. But he never deserted literary work. 

With all this heavy burden of reading in him (he read in 
French, Russian, English, German, and begun in his child- 
hood), he lived as much in society and in places of entertain- 
ment at St. Petersburg as in the imaginary world of Pushkin, 
Byron and Schiller, ihe first sketches of his most astonishing 
works belong to that period. 
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Here is a testimony of an intimate friend of Lcrnicntov’s : 

The greater part of his works attributed to these tears (1829- 
1833) ate filled with scepticism, despair, morbidity, while in reality 
these sentiments were far from being expressive of hi** real state rif 
mind. He had a joyful nature, was sociable, particularly happy in 
the society of women, was an assiduous theatre-goer, went to 
parties, masquerades. He never knew privati< >n or grave trouble. 
His grandmother worshipped him and could refuse him nothing. 
He was the adored child of his family and of every group of people 
which he came across. From where, then, the despair and the 
morbidity ? Was it a mask donned for purposes of attraction ? 
Disenchantment, Byronism were in the fashion then. . . . 

... As a student he fell passionately in love with Varvara 
Lopukhina, a charming, intelligent and exceptionally attractive 
young woman, and an e-xalted, ardent, p^jctkal character. I can 
remember well even now the caressing and luminous expres-si-Dn of 
her eyes. She was only 15 or i6 years old. We wh > were still 
mere children, loved to tease her, but she with her angelic heart 
never nourished any grievance. . . . Lemiontov’s sentiments 
towards her were spontaneous and at the same time deep, genuine 
and as far as one knows remained the same all his life. Anyway 
this love could in no way throw a shadow on his life. . . . 

He was ‘ Byronic,’ but also knew well and deeply admired 
Shakespeare. Here is an entry from a letter to his aunt in 
1831 : 


My dear Aunt, I am intervening for the defense of Shakespeare’s 
honoiSc. It is precisely in Hamlet that he is great. It is in Hamlet 
above all that he is the real Shakespeare, that immense genius 
penetrating powerfully into the recesses of the human heart, into 
the laws of destiny, the incomparable Shakespeare I Unfortunately 
you are reading not a translation of him, but a wicked and clumsy 
adaptation of the play by Dueis, who, to satisfy the sugary tiste of 
the French, incapable of grasping the sublime and conform with their 
stupid regulations, has altered the movement of the tragedy by 
sactifikang many scenes, essential from the artistic point of view. 
To think that is the stuff produced in our theatres ! 

In November, 1834, Lermontov, twenty years of age, was 
promoted comet of the Guard Hussars. He then plunged 
into St. Petersburg society and, though despising it intensely, 
he submitted to its charms. The development of his send- 
mental intrigue with Catherine Sushkov belong? to than 
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period. Her celebrated memoirs, although not free from 
fatuity and exaggeration, abound in precious details about the 
poet and the people that surrounded him. This is, in a few 
words, the story that Lermontov’s enemies never failed to 
make use of in order to tarnish his reputation. The affair 
started in Moscow. They were not happy. The beauty of 
Moscow ballrooms did not take too seriously the courting 
of the young student, whose passionate declarations in prose 
and verse failed to keep her away ftom the assiduousness of 
her otiher admirers. Cruel and flirtatious, she never missed 
an occasion to humiliate the amorous youth. In St. Peters- 
burg the rdles were reversed. The brilliant Guards officer, 
confident of his social successes, found no difficulty in setting 
fire to the imagination of the one who had once spurned him ; 
he used this to prevent her marriage with Varvara 
Lopukhina’s brother and, to put an end to the intrigue, sent 
her an anonymous letter to the meeting-place chosen for their 
elopement in which he depicted himself in the most despicable 
colours. The next day he presented himself in person at the 
unfortunate yormg woman’s house to tell her that he had 
never really loved her. 

He was playing with great skill his part of a St. Petersburg 
Byron. 

His real attitude towards Varvara Lopukhina was 
entirely different. She married towards the end of 1835, 
He was playing chess when the news was brought to him. 
His face became deadly pale and he was unable to conc^ his 
misery. The tutmoU of the social life of which he beheved 
himself to be a slave was unable to make him forget his first 
love. 

The years went by ; the young officer continued to shine 
at parties. Officers’ debauches, love affairs and noisy caval- 
cades went their course. But this did not represent the whole 
of his life. He went on strenuously with his literary work 
and buried himself in books, much to the astonishment of his 
companions of pleasure. 

Pushkin died, killed in a duel on January 29th, 1837, by 
the Frenchman d’Anth&. This event came as a great shock 
to Lermontov, whose cult of the elder poet was ardent. The 
circumstances of this death, strangely similar to the one 
which fate was reserving for him, roused in him a violent 
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reaction. His poem Tbe Death of a Poet %vas the direct 
expression of it. Written on the very day of the event, these 
verses did nut only reveal the intense emotion of the disciple, 
but also liis profound attachment to the liberal ideas that 
animated the best representatives of his generation. Ler- 
montov was at the time still quite unknown as a poet. 
Pushkin’s death marks the da'wn of his gloit’. A contem- 
porary has left a moving description of that historical day : 

Pushkin’s death awakened St. Petersburg from its apathy. . . . 
Crowds of pedestrians, people arriving in carriage*:, besieged the 
house of the dead man : cabs ■were hailed with one lac'.inic sentence : 
‘To Pushkin’s,’ and they proceeded there with* tut a moment’s 
hesitation. All sections of society considered it their duty to kneel 
down before the body of the poet. , . . The verses composed by 
Lermontov the da^’ before were spread in thousands of copies, 
read and learnt by heart. . . . 

The ‘ incendiary ’ poem made its way to the palace of 
the Emperor and its author paid a hea'cy price for this sudden 
glory. He was arrested, tried by military law and sentenced 
to be transferred to an infantry provincial regiment. He 
arranged to be moved to the active army in the Caucasus, 
and participated in operations undertaken against revolting 
natives. 

After a time he was reinstated in his old regiment and 
returned to St. Petersburg. In a letter to Maria Lopukhina, 
Varvaja’s sister, he describes this period as follows : 

For one month I was the fashion. . . . All this world vrhich I 
did not spare in my epigrams showets flatteries upon me. The 
prettiest women beg for poems and boast of them as of trophies. 
There was a time when, neophyte that I -was, I searched to be 
admitted into this society, — iMed. Now all doors are open to me 
not as to a beggar, but as to someone who has conquered his 
tights. I awaken curiosity, people bow down before me. . . . The 
women who only entertain celebrities ask me to come to their 
houses, since now I too belong to the lions. Yes, your Michael, 
your old friend of whom you did not even suspect the mane ! 
Admit that all this may go to the head, but happily my natutal 
laziness is getting the upper hand and 1 am beginning to find it all 
rather tiresome. ... 

Vor. CXXVII— No. 757 m 
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In February, 1840, he fought a duel with the son of the 
French Ambassador, Monsieur de Barante, following a 
sentimental intrigue. He was put to arrest again, and it was 
during his time in the military prison that the great critic 
Bielinsky came to see him and was inspired with a reverence 
for him — ‘ suddenly realising my own nothingness,’ as he said 
himself. In April Lermontov was again deported to the 
Caucasus, where he spent all the summer of 1840 on the battle- 
field, giving proof of an incredible courage, as though 
deliberately seeking death. With a detachment of some forty 
desperadoes under his orders he scouted at the head of the 
principal column, surprising the enemy like thunder out of a 
blue sky, mercilessly using his bared weapon (official report 
of his chief). 

In October, 1841, back on leave in St. Petersburg, he 
went straight to a dance where some members of the 
Imperial family were present. Such behaviour on the part 
of a disgraced officer was estimated as insolent, and he 
was given the order to leave the capital in forty-eight hours. 

Ihe poet leaves for the Caucasus haunted by the pre- 
sentiment of his nearing death. Feeling seriously ill, he 
stopped at Piatigorsk in order to undergo a cute. Here 
he met an old school friend, the retired Major Martynov. 
Being of a limited intelligence and exaggerated suscepti- 
bility, the latter resented the teasing jocularity of the 
poet. On July 13th he challenged him. Two days later 
the duel took place at 7 p.m. on an isolated plot o^ land 
in the mountains. When the witnesses gave the orde^ to 
fire, Lermontov, without moving from the spot, raised 
his loaded revolver. His face was calm, almost smiling. 
Martynov walked rapidly to the barrier, fired his shot, and 
killed the poet outright. The storm which broke out at the 
moment was followed by a shower submerging the body of 
the poet, which remained on the spot the whole night. 

How can one convey to those who do not know our 
language the magic power of this poet ? I give it up and 
leave Ae job to Maurice Baring. In his Oxford Book of 
Rmskat Vmo this subde expert in Russian letters says : 

Lermontov is a romantic poet. He chose certain themes in his 
youth and clang to them. His most widely known poem is The 
Tkmm, which tells of the love of a donon for a woman. The 
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subject is as romantic as any that might have been chosen by B3'ron 
or Moore, but Lermontov’s poem is as fresh to-day as when it 
was written. He wrote other romantic tales in which he made 
experiments with his brush and colours until in Mtsjty (the Novice) 
he produced a tinished picture. In this tale of a Circassian orphan 
I.£rmontov reaches the high-water mark of his descriptive powers. 
The pages and the lines glow like jewels. Although Lermontov 
was a romantic — ^and he felt Byron’s influence more deeply than 
Pushkin — his treatment of romantic themes is that of a realist. 
Like Pushkin he is a lyric poet, and profoundly original, subjective 
and self-centred. His descriptions — and here Shelley’s influence is 
said to be discernible — however magnificent, are always concrete 
and sharp ; he can be the most unadorned, truthful and vivid of 
all Russian poets at times. In fact, he succeeds in w'riting a poem or 
presenting a situation without any exaggeration, emphasis, inugcry 
or metaphor in the very language of everyday conversation, and 
at the same time achieving poetry of the highest, most ‘ inevitable ’ 
order. . . . 

The best examples of Lermontov’s gifts at their finest 
amongst his long poems are the Song of Tsar Iran Vasilievkb 
the Oprichnik (body-guardsman) and the Merchant Kalisbnikov ; 
and, amongst his shorter poems. The Testament^ where a 
wounded officer gives his last instructions to a friend who is 
going home on leave, or his account of the battle of Borodino 
as told by a veteran. His short lyrics every Russian child 
used to know by heart. A prose translation of The Testament 
will give an idea of the way in which Lermontov handles a 
subjjpct : 

I w'ant to be alone wdth you my friend, just for a moment. 
They say I have not long to live and you will soon be going home 
on leave. Well, look . . . but why? There is not a soul over 
there who will be greatly troubled about my fate. 

And yet, if someone were to ask you, whoever it might be, 
tell them a bullet hit me in the chest and say that I died honourably 
* for king and country,’ that our doctors are fools and that I 
send my best love to the old country. 

My fether and my mother you will scarcely find alive, and to 
tell the truth it would be a pity to make them unhappy, but if eithex 
of them should be still living, say that I am bad at writing, that 
they sent us to the front and that they need not wait for me. 

We had a neighbour ... as you will remember, I and ahes — 
how long ago it is — ^we said goodbye. She will ncX ask afiet tae; 
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But no matter, teE her everything, do not spare her empty heart, 
let her have her cry, tears cost her nothing. 

Everyone knows the remarkable effort o£ Prince Mirsky 
to communicate to the English reader the results of his 
intuitive and wise penetration into the most secret depth of 
Russian literature. After corroborating the judgment of 
Maurice Baring, he thus ends his essay, consecrated to the 
Demon : 

The quality that makes Lermontov so irresistibly significant to 
poets is what one might call the pure unrefined alcohol of romantic 
poetry, a quality that does not rest in words but in the personality 
behind them, in the heroic and tragic dream of the romantic per- 
sonality which is the tragedy of the individual opposing himself 
to society and mankind, and seeking to overcome his tragic and 
unbearable solitude by union in love with another being. ... It 
is this tragedy inherent in the fate of the individualistic poet that 
Lermontov’s poetry expresses with a conviction that is all the greater 
because it is expressed not in the symbols of poetry but in the direct 
oratory of uwfividual pride. [Preface of D. Mirsky to Shelley’s 
translation, published by the Richards Press in 1930.] 

This is what Bielinsky thought of Lermontov ; 

A diabolical talent. I visited him in prison a short while ago 
and had the opportunity of talking to him frankly. What a deep 
and powerful mind 1 He will be, no doubt, a Russian poet on a 
gigantic scale I What an admirable character ! I was particularly 
pleased to heat him say that Cooper was superior to Walter Scott, 
that his novels contained incomparably more truth and aidjtic 
unity. I’ve thought that long ago myself, but it is the first time I 
met someone who shares my views. He venerates Pushkin and 
likes best of all his OmgM. Pechorin is the portrait of hkoselfi 

as he really is. I was glad to find in his rational cold and sharp 
opinions on life and men the sparks of a deep feith in the dignity 
of both. I told him that and he replied with a smile : ‘ God 
willing.’ 

AJas, it was destined that this life should gleam past like 
a sparkling meteor, leaving nothing but light and aroma 
behind, disappearing in all its beauty. 

A foun<ktion coming from the depth of a powerful 
nature, a titanic range, a satanic flight of imagination — 
insolent conflict with the skies — all this leads us to believe 
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that \rc have lost in Lermontov a poet who would have 
surpassed Pushkin. 

Let us bear what Leo Tolstoi had to say of him : 

Wh^it a pity he Jiv'd su young ! VThat power that man had 1 
VC'hat dccJ> he have accomplished ! He began all at once, 

like a man ail-p:wertaL No playfulness about him, playfulness 
comes t\ >o tidily. Ever }- 1 »nc of his words is the word of a man all- 
powerful. . . , Turgenc'v*' was a man of letters, so was Pushkin, 
Goncharov was r.ne as web, even more so than Turgenev. Alone 
Lermontov and I are not men of letters. . . . 

Mis ljOi*odi\o is all my Wdr and Peat'f in an emhryorJe state. . . . 

\X e shall end wdth these lines of Tchekov : 

I do not know of a better language than that of Lermontov. 
What I would like to do is this : take one of his stories and analyse 
it as one does at school, stopping at every preposition, every word. 
It is in this way that I bhould like to set to Icam the an of writing, 

Taff/afi is a text-book of the highest artistic mastership. 

W^hat can we add to the testimony of such witnesses ? Only 
this : Lermontov is the most Rmssim of our great poets. His 
magic language remains as pure and inspired as it was a 
century ago. Pushkin oppresses us to-day with his Olympic 
clarity, and it is to Lermontov we turn, meditating sorrow- 
fully on the tragic destiny of our nation. 


J. PUTERMANf. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Political and Strate^c Interests of the United Kingdo/n. An 
Outline by a Study Group of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (Oxford University Press, js. 6 d. 
net). 

Frederick the Great, Bismarck, William II, Hitler — that 
is the Prussian record, for whatever were Hitler’s origins he 
is now Prussia incarnate. It is a record of aggression and a 
proof of the reluctance of Europe to learn by experience. To 
the general level of wilful obtuseness there stands out one 
exception, the France of 1919 to 1959. The great unreachable 
has been Britain. 

These reflections are forced upon the mind more strongly 
than ever by reading this book, drawn up for the use of the 
United Kingdom group which attended the British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference at Sydney in September, 1938, 
the fateful month in which Mr. Chamberlain made his greatest 
attempt to appease Germany. The Chatham House experts 
who drew up this comprehensive summary did not then 
know for certain what was about to happen to Czedio- 
slovakia, Poland, Albania, the Baltic States, and to the great 
Powers of Europe, but as one reads their marshalling of facts 
one cannot help marvelling that so many statesmen should 
have been so blind. We are now aU wise after the event ; 
but the greatest statesmanship consists in foresight. In the 
last ten and twenty years there were men in Britain who saw 
and judged the di^ of mote significant things than straws, 
and ‘ told us so,’ but their voices were disregarded. True, 
few did foretell, or could have foretold, all the perfidies and 
outrages of Hitler, for in very few eras has such an un- 
scrupulous being gained autocratic control of a great Euro- 
pean nation. But if Germany were not what she has always 
been ever since Prussia seized the hegemony of the German 
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peoples, even Hitler could not ha%’c brought about the present 
tragedy of Europe. Surely the trend of German policy for 
many years past did not require a crystal-gazer to interpret 
it I ‘ We shall never get am'Vk'here,’ said Sit John Simon at 
the time (>? the Disarmament Conference (tide p. 33), ‘ unless 
we try to look inside the German mind and understand 
Germany’s feelings.’ France, with memories of two invasions, 
saw inside the German mind clearly enough, but the British 
statesmen in authority, whose land had never been invaded, 
steadfastly shut their eyes to the obvious. 

The British tendency to favour the undet-dog is amiable, 
and in many cases (e.g., the policy followed towards the two 
Boer republics after their annexation) it has proved wise. 
But to lay overmuch stress on Vergil’s pamre mbfectis may 
bring, and in this case has brought, calamities on others 
besides the benevolent conquerors. The political philo- 
sopher may ask what right has the victor to play the part of 
Frankenstein when others beside himself and Ms own subjects 
are liable to the ravagings of the monster. 

All through the records of European diplomacy from the 
Armistice to the eruption of Hitler tun two main objects, 
France’s quest for security and Germany’s ambition to be 
strong enough to make war on some neighbour. Con- 
comitant with these was Britain’s lack of sympathy for 
France’s desire and her growing sympathy with (^rmany’s 
ambition. Even the writers of this book, who are mainly 
impartial in presenting facts, remark on p. 250 that ‘ Germany 
. mfnot mnaturally (my italics), refused to be bound any 
longer by restrictions wMch left them (/>., unarmed nations) 
militarily helpless in the presence of heavily armed neigh- 
bours.’ But how many lives would have been saved and 
what agonies avoided if France had attacked Germany when 
Hitler defied the peace treaty and marched into the Rhine- 
land ! The British Government at the time would sttoi^ly 
have dis^proved, but many pounds would have been saved 
by the Spalding of a few wise pennies. 

The Royal Institute is deterred from expressing opinions, 
and disclaims in a note any responsibility for those (few as 
they are) which are expressed in this book. One very 
pregnant sentence should be widely taken to heart. On 
p. 225 the writers, after describing the British and Atfmkm 
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attitudes towards Japan’s policy in China, remark: ‘the 
small results of parallel British and American diplomatic 
activity show how little can be achieved by co-operation 
which is not supported by the willingness and the ability to 
answer force with force.’ 

On occasions the omissions of the writers are striking, 
notably in the case of Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia. It is not 
brought out well that Britain’s action was dictated by the 
desire to uphold the principle of collective security and not 
by any special consideration for Abyssinia. It is stated 
concisely that the Hoare-Laval plan was ‘unacceptable to 
public opinion,’ but it is not explained that the indignation 
directed against the plan was because it proposed to reward 
the aggressor. Though the temporary entente between 
France and Italy is mentioned, no stress is laid on the luke- 
warm support given by France to the sanctions policy ; or 
on how France, though always anxious for collective security 
against Germany, failed consuls haval to see that a principle 
must be of universal application, and so, for once short- 
sighted, ruined the League’s first (and only) real chance of 
checking an aggressor. 

In two cases very natural opinions expressed in this book 
have not been justified by events. On p. 176 Mr. St. John 
Philby is quoted as saying that in a European war ‘ the Arabs 
are almost bound to throw their weight into the scale in 
favour of Germany against Britain and France.’ The opposite 
has happened, but those words were written before Mussolini 
conquered Albania and so largely swung Muslim sympathy 
round against the Axis. Another opinion not yet justified, 
and now not likely to be justified, is the respect paid here and 
them in the book to the alleged importance of the bomber 
aeroplane. On the whole, however, this book is highly 
conscientious and accurate, and to read it now is more than 
instructive. It gives a warning for the future ; it is a tragic 
study in the might-have-been. 

F. A. DE V. Robertson. 


A Bookseller hooks Back, by J. S. Bain (Macmillan, 15^. net). 

Mr. Bain — ^James Bain the third, in the bookselling 
dynasty of the name — achieves a threefold retrospect. He 
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looks back at his own family ; he looks back at his bcikshop 
(which was his uncles' and his grandfather’s before it was his) ; 
and he l(X)ks back at fashions and tastes in bnok-cnllccting 
to wliich three gcncrati'’)ns of his trade have sought to eater. 
T'ach one of these retrospects has its peculiar interest ; but 
there an element in this b<'iok, not directly relating to its 
cemaents yet arising in im them, which to those familiar with 
Bain’s Bookshop is especially welcome, as illuminating the 
highly individual character of that place f>f business. 

Ask a Bain-addict wliat quality in the sht>p most impresses 
him, and you will get various answers. Sir Hugh \\ alpole 
will say that it is a bookshop where you can sit down, 
where you may meet famous men, and whence come (if such 
be your taste) fine press-books and eightcenth-centuiy firsts 
and drawings by certain once famous illustrators. 

A second will recall the enchanting contrast beuvecn the 
author of this book and his partner 'X’illiam de Covericy; 
will relive that tiny moment of excitement he always felt in 
passing into the shop from the street, wondering by whom 
he would be received. Would it be Bain himself, with his 
quick foiPR'ard glide, his urbane distinction of manner and 
appearance, his clipped but genial efficiency ? Or would it 
be dc Coverley — sidelong, sardonic and melancholy — who 
practised to the point of genius that form of salesmanship 
which, by bitter denigration of what you toyed with the idea 
of buying, determines you to buy it ? 

A third, at longer range, would revert to Thomas Bain 
in^CJharles Street — a formidable and truculent phenomenon 
to the nervous stranger, a staunch and venerated friend and 
guide to those admitted to his circle. They still tell stories 
in bookland about Thomas Bain (and maybe about his brother 
James also, but he was before my time) and any one of them 
brings back that severe and monumental figure, who glared 
accusingly through his spectacles until the customer expressed 
some wish of which he approved or showed some glimmer of 
Hblicphilic inteiligasce. One day an innocent undergraduate, 
passing through Charles Street, suddenly recollected that he 
had to read Bryce’s Ameriean Commoawtaltb. He saw a 
second-hand bookshop, and Charing Cross Road was a walk 
away. The sight of Thomas "Bstin, huge and motionless 
behind his desk, was certainly a little disconcerting; thbhtd 
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ated his business with the obtuse simplicity of earnest 
3uth. ‘ I want Bryce’s Ajnerkan Commonmaltb^ Bain 
cooded over him a moment. He did not move ; he just 
)oked. At last : ‘ I only keep the first edition, three guineas,’ 
e said in his deep hoarse voice. The undergraduate 
ed. 

The fiDutth characterisation of Bain’s Bookshop shall be 
ny own. It includes a few timid memories of Uncle Thomas, 
nd many treasured ones of James the Third and de Coverley, 
werlapping to this extent numbers two and three. But it 
nakes its own small contribution also — a hitherto unspoken 
question, to which Mr. Bain’s book supplies the answer. 
For years I have been struck by the persistent presence on 
the shelves of this agreeable, intimate and above all civilised 
bookshop of specific classes of stock and of works by specific 
authors. That among modems and almost-moderns there 
were always books by Hugh ''K alpole and Maurice Baring 
and T. E. Lawrence, by Gosse and VCliibley and others, was 
easily understood. One knew these men were, and had been, 
intimates and habitues. But why were there always Cory 
and Calverley and Stephen ? Why, if there was Stevenson, 
were other authors of the same ‘ coUecting-period ’ more or 
less ignored ? Why this fidelity to Kelmscott and Ashendene 
and above all to Doves ? ’'C^y tlie fondness for Charles 
Keene and Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway ? Why Austin 
Dobson or Alfred Ainger ? 

These and other whys are now fully and delightfully 
answered. Every one of the noticeable specialities of Bain’s 
Bookshop has its roots in personal contacts between the shop 
and individual writers or artists. No matter how long ago 
So-and-So was a frequenter of Bains and a friend of ihe 
fitmily, his work will still be paid the highest compliment a 
bookseller can pay — and be kept in stock. This seems to 
me as admirable a quality in a hwkshop as it is unusual, and 
to find the key to it in the pages of Mr. Bain’s book has given 
me something of the relief and satisfaction with which a 
pg-saw player sees the last half-dozen pieces of his puzzle 
drop into plaix. I have held Bain’s Bookshop in affectionate 
esteem for many years ; only now do I fully understand it. 

This peiha|:« over-personal appraisement of A Bookseller 
lj»ks haek may suggest that the book contains little for the 
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general reader. On rhe contrary, for a lx>ok r.f its kind it 
contains a surprising utal. As has been said, Mr. Bain 
‘ looks back ’ at otitt-r things besides the specialised trade at 
which he has spir.t iris life ; and one of his main achievements 
is to pre<cnt a o.'r.x incing and satisfying picture of a century 
i;i fan-.ily life. 

I'r.e Bain family has combined a long tradition of book 
experience with rdatirmship or friendship with several of the 
best dements in btx>k-trade history. James Bain the first — 
who had been head-man to Sir Richard Philipps, the publisher, 
who started the bookshop in 1816, who moved it to Number 
One Haymarket in 1828, who reigned over it titerc until 
about i860 — married Louisa Burn of the bookbinding 
dynast}’, whose firm is now one of the largest in th.e country. 
They had three sons, of whom two — ^James and Thomas — 
came into the bookshop and succeeded their father in charge 
of it. As a lad Thomas had been apprenticed to the Macmillan 
brothers in Cambridge. There he met Robert Bowes, a 
nephew of the Macmillans, and his intimacy with the Mac- 
millan-Bowes-MacIehose clan lasted all his life. It persisted 
under liis nephew and is suitably commemorated by the 
imprint on that nephew’s book. 

James the First (and for a while James the Second) lived 
over the shop in the Haymarket. Then the family moved to 
Highgatc and, later, to Brosboume. It was a Victorian 
household of an ideal kind — ^unpretentious but comfortable, 
high-principled but high-spirited — and was presided over by 
a woman in a thousand. Louisa Bain (nee Burn) began 
keeping a diary in 1857, when she had been married thirty- 
two years and was fifty-five years old. She kept that diary 
until 1883 ; and the extracts given by her grandson are 
perfect expressions of the sterling qualities of the age. Ix>uisa 
is downright, devoted to her family but standing no nonsense, 
without a trace of snobbery or affectation, and alive with that 
tart, almost ra/Za humour characteristic of certain 
domesticated but keenly intelligent Victorian women. Her 
comments on daily events, on public happenings, on visitors* 
books and journeys ; her disapprobations and anxieties ; her 
instinctive unselfishness and unsparing eye for selfishness in 
others, make of her diary an cxhilaratiag document of real 
period value. 
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Her son James also kept a sort of diary. He wrote down 
in a series of note-books encounters in his shop, experiences 
in buying, viewing or reading books, opinions on persons 
and things. Of these jottings also Mr. Bain gives an excellent 
selection ; and the stories of Dickens, Forster, Wilde and 
others. Canon Ainger’s jokes, and a hundred other miscel- 
laneous details and anecdotes, cannot fail to interest those 
readers to whom a bookshop is not per se a magician's cave. 

In the period subsequent to James the Second — ^that 
personally remembered by James the Third — the family 
talent for friendship with customers was as strong as ever. 
We sec Thomas Bain in intimate talk and correspondence 
with Cobden Sanderson, with Tliackeray’s daughter Lady 
Ritchie, with R. L. S., with A. J. Balfour, with Henry Tedder 
of the Athenseum Library. Then comes the turn of James 
the Third, with recollections of Charles Whibley, Edmund 
Gosse, Sir Frederick Macmillan, T. E. Lawrence ; and with 
warming tributes to still living men — ^notably to St. John 
Hornby, to Edward Marsh and, most bounteously of all, to 
Hugh Walpole. 

I have seen Mr. Bain's book criticised as badly arranged 
and as failing to distinguish between things important and 
things trivial. This criticism seems to me unfair. The book 
is many-stranded, and a certain discontinuity is inevitable. To 
find fault because some of the material is, by outside standards, 
more marginal than the rest is to ignore the author’s purpose 
and, therefore, the essential character of his work. A %ook- 
stller Looks Bask is a book about the Bains by one of them. 
It is a personal book ; and contacts, incidents and friendships 
which were important to the writer and his forbears are 
important to thdr story. Only such as are willing to enjoy 
a Bainfull record have the right to praise or to dispraise ; 
and to them a few shortcomings of style or structure are 
nothing beside the pleasure of renewing acquaintance, in the 
pages of his book, with the sensible, generous-minded and 
humorous person who for so long presided over one of 
London’s few Bookshops of Character. 


Michael Sadleir. 
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There is a sense of transition, I think, in the air this month. 
There is a wanin,i;, faint but noticeable, of certain optimisms ; 
there is a tendency to examine critically what were the unques- 
tioned axioms of the tirst three months of the war. As 
thus . . . 

Axiom One : ll"e must wait jor Germanj to move. Our part 
is a passive one, time is on our side, no more suicidal assaults. 
Bui — Germany doesn’t move ; she thinks — or she professes 
to think — that time is on her side too. So — should we do 
something ? Maybe w'e shouldn’t attack the Siegfried Line, 
but is there no other thing we could usefully do ? The Finns, 
for instance ; shouldn’t we help the Finns ? It is given out 
that there are two reasons against this — (<*) Finland is inacces- 
sible, and (]f) we aren’t at war with Russia. But, in regard to 
(a) — ^if out planes can fly over Vienna ? . . . And in regaid 
to {b) there are never any wars nowadays. China and Japan 
are not at war ; there was never any war in Spain ; not in 
Abyssinia. Need we, then, be deterred from action which 
ap^ars practically useful by a mere word that doesn’t mean 
anything ? 

Axiom Two : Our blockade will bring Germany to her knees. 
But — Germany has been blockaded now for some months ; 
why doesn’t she begin to squeal ? Would we squeal in such 
circumstances ? Of course not. Why not ? Because we are 
British. But if, of course^ we would not because wc arc 
British, why should the Germans, of emve, because they are 
Germans? Ate they perhaps tougher than wc thoti^Jbtf:? 
They have been down to cabbage potato and shmb tea 
for some months now ; they seem content to go on with 
them ; and these are things of which there is likely to he no 
noticeable shortage. So — will the Iflockade, alone and meaif 
qua blockade, produce the effect we desire ? 

56j 
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Axiom Three : This is a war of siege. Yes, but — ^who 
besieges who? If we ate never able to anything . . .? 

Axiom Four : Germany is bound to revolt against Hitler. 
But — she isn’t in point of fact revolting. After six months of 
war, in the course of which the balance of exchanges has been 
very markedly against Germany, no name is heard as the 
avowed leader of an anti-Hitler movement. Answer ; of 
course not — ^how should it be ? If any such name came for- 
ward the Gestapo would cope with it immediately ; all must 
be done subtertaneously. Perhaps, perhaps ; but we would 
like to see some evidence. There are two reasons why things 
are not seen ; one because they are subterranean and the other 
because they don’t edst. So — are the German people to any 
serviceable «tent anti-Hitler? And per contra, if they are 
preponderatingly on Hitler’s side, what is the use of repeating 
that we are not fighting against the German people but only 
against Hitler ? So that Axiom Five : We've got to get rid of 
Hitler, would seem to require some scrutiny as well. 

Axiom Six : The * German people ’ know they can't win. But — 
do they ? Who told them so ? Certainly not Goebbels, nor 
Goering, nor the German Press, nor the German radio. Have 
even we ourselves told them so — or such of them as can hear 
us ? Not very loudly. Do they, then, actually think that 
they have a chance of winning ? Have they such a chance ? 
No ; none ; but are we right in supposing that they realise as 
much and in debiting them with the defeatism such a realisa- 
tion would engender ? , 

These are things, I think, which people are saying '^d 
thi n k in g everywhere throughout these islands to-day. And 
it is a most cheering and encouraging fact that it should be so. 
A couple of months ago I wrote in this Review of the easy 
transition in our minds from ‘ We will win this war ’ to * We 
have won this war.’ I think the pendulum is swinging back- 
ward — and what a useful and salutary swing that is ! — from 
* Wc haven’t won this war after all ’ to ‘ Then win it we will / ’ 
Hone us need wear mourning for the disappearance of an 
easy optimism; we might even hail a tempered pessimism 
wi& delight, and grasp its hand as that of an ally. No fight, 
great or small, was cvet yet won by a combatant who took it 
too cheaply. One is almost inclined to think, paradoxically, 
thu; a German success of some sort in the near future would 
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win us the war. It would wake us up — and perhaps we need 
it. The rank and nlc of the country is not to be blamed for 
complacenc)' ; it has been gis'cn soothing speeches, soothing 
newspapers — the soothing failure of the bugaboo prophecies. 
If it gathered from the journals on its breakfast table that the 
important consideration of the moment was some rather 
academic ‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man ’ to be effective 
after the war, that the foremost exercise of our minds should 
be what to do with the peace, it w*ould hard!}' be culpable. 
Our war aims ; what we shall do after the war. But there is 
one war aim which, though paramount, is apt to appear 
shelved — ^namely, to win the thing first. So many are writing 
and speaking and planning and proposing as if the war were 
already over. Some sudden disconcerting event which would 
hammer home the realisation, ‘ By Jove, it isn’t over after 
all I ’ might be no bad thing. If it could not make more 
certain the certaint}’ of our winning, it could — ^and probably 
would — accelerate the approach of victory. 

These ideas, I think, are in the air to-day. ..\nd alongside 
these modifications of standpoint there ate two more personal 
transitions. One is the darkening of the accepted picture of 
Goering. (This follows to some extent from the weakening 
of Axiom Five : We’ve got to j?/ rid of Hitler A little while 
ago it was customary to describe Goering in terms of a semi- 
affectionate contempt. ‘ Goering’s a btman chap ; he has a 
drink and he likes a good dinner ; and he goes home to his 
wife.’ Human, genial Goering. ‘ If Hitler fells, Goering will 
take his place and then we’ll have someone possible to deal 
with — none of your sexless teetotal vegetarian cranks.’ Some- 
how or other, in the last month or two, it seems to me that 
Goering has lost in many eyes this — always fictitious — ^geni- 
ality. The answer to the question, ‘ If Hitler fell and Goering 
took his place, would we be any better off?’ is given in- 
creasingly in the negative ; it is becoming iinderstood that 
there are fet villains who drink alcohol and shoot stags and 
are married and are — still villains. And so, by transition, and 
in refotation of Axiom Five, comes the thought, * If Hitler is 
a sexless teetotal vegetarian crank, if he fr a neurotic mounte- 
bank, if he is within nodding distance of lunacy, then isn’t it to 
our advantage that he should remain in command in Germany 
as long as is possible ? Fat from wishing him out, shoaM we 
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not wish him to stay in ? And Goering — ^this fat, gtoss and 
thotoughiy practical Gott-strafe-Englandet — do we rea/Iy 
want him instead ? ’ 

The second personal transition — ^in a minor personality 
this time — ^is in the case of our friend Lord Haw-Haw. A 
soldier in France was reported as telling one of our peri- 
patetic Ministers the other day that he had ceased to listen 
in to Haw-Haw * because he wasn’t funny any more.’ Well, 
if he isn’t funny, what is he ? If people have ceased to take 
him as a joke, are they beginning to take him seriously ? His 
reputation as a ‘ comic ’ has gravely dwindled ; but is that 
because he is beginning to bote or because he is beginning to 
score ? We are a painfully fair-play-and-free-opinion people. 
‘ That there Haw-Haw — silly ass i ’ ‘ Well, I thought there 
was something in what he said to-night. That bit about the 
— i — * ‘ Maybe he ain’t such a fool after ail.’ Naturally, Haw- 
Haw is no fool ; he is a picked man armed with the best 
material the cleverest propaganda brains in Germany can 
devise. The fact that he talks nonsense is beside the point 
unless his hearers are shown that it is nonsense. Haw-Haw 
won’t teU them so. And who else does ? Perhaps he is too 
unimportant to be worth answering ; but perhaps he isn’t. 

It still seems to be an open question whether this is a good 
time to be alive in or whether it is the reverse. I met a friend 
the other day who said to me, ‘ It may sound a strange thing 
to say, but I am thankful my dear wife died last year ; this is 
no world for anyone.’ And I heard of the opposite case, an 
old gentleman, who cxdaimed enthusiastically, ‘ I’m gli^to 
be living through this ; I wouldn’t have missed it 1 ’ Opinion 
seems to waver between these extremes. There are those who 
despair of the world and of its future ; there are those who 
arc wrapped up in the absorbing interest of the moment. The 
best plan, again, would seem to be to stick to the immediate 
task in hand ; if we all did that, we should have very little 
time fior Jeremiads. 

Out of many, many conversations of all degrees of intelli- 
gence and fotuity, I have so far met only one man who has 
said to mci, ‘ We shall lose this war.’ And he, it seemed — of 
all curious things on earth — ^was aftaid of the Russians. 


Hiiton Brown. 
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It has been a grim winter in i >ur village, hut as one of the 
old ‘landmarks’ renurked the oth.cr dat', ‘ B'ain't no gof»d 
grumbling : us ’arc been through rimes like these afore now 
an’ what the Lord h’a mind to send we, us h’ain’t gfhng rn hnd 
fault with 1 ’ ‘ That’s one way of looking at it,' 1 replied, 

* T’es t’only way, Jkfam, don’t ’e make no mistake : we'm 
going tu see this dumed war through even if us never sets eye 
on ’nothcr bit of streaky — ^us can get along without he ! ’ 

‘ Gin’t you and Mrs. get your rations ? ’ I asked. ‘ ’cs, 

my dear, us can get ’em but how can us pay for ’em at the 
price they be ? ’Tis food for gentry and not for we, but the 
Lord be good and merciful and He b’ain’t going to see we die 
o’ hunger.’ My informant and his wife arc old age pensioners ; 

Mr. had worked on one farm for over seventy years, 

whereas his wife, now in her eighty-eighth year, had recently 
fallen, fracturing her thigh, when tending her bed-ridden 
husband, and — ^having been sent for to render first-aid — 
ioeisted (despite the great pain she was in) on assuring me 
that ‘ The Lord knows what H’em done but, dear Lord, do 
’c help me bear the pain ! ’ 

Knitting comforts for members of the Forces brings 
periodical gatherings in the village to-day, such gatherings 
having, to a large extent, replaced the ever-popular whist 
drives and socials. I attended one of these functions the 
other afternoon. ‘Don’t let’s hear so much about them 
“ poor Germans,” ’ remarked a middle-aged woman. * I 
reckon they damned well deserve all what they gets.’ ‘ And 
a damned sight more,’ added her companion. ‘ I wouldn’t 

go so fur as that, Mrs. remarked another member of 

the community, ‘ ’itler, ’es 1 but not them Germans, they'm 
the same as what us be.’ ‘ No ! that they b’ain’t, Airs, , 

369 
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snapped the middle-aged woman. ‘ Look ’ere, Mts. 

you’m a member of the Women’s Institute, same as I be, mw 
then^ we votes for our President every year, don’t us ? S’posc 
us had a bitch of a woman what us didn’t want as President, 
but when yer chance came to vote yer all voted for ’er like a 

flock of Farmer ’s sheep zadjer goi ’er for jer President ^ 

time after time, mt then ? Well ! you’m the same as them 
Germans : they ’ad their chance same as wot us gets, and 

they got that b- ’itier for their President ; now then, don’t 

yer all see wot my meanin’ is ? ’ The middle-aged woman 
resumed her knitting with renewed energy. ‘ Never looked 
at it that way before,’ commented her companion in a sub- 
dued voice. ‘No,’ replied the middle-aged woman tartly, 
‘ p’haps not, but don’t let’s hear no more ’bout them “ poor 
Germans ” : they’m got wot they’m asked for.’ ‘ Well, 

Mrs. seein’ as how you’m so well read maybe you’ll 

tell we how soon this darned war’s going to start and we’m 
going to muck old ’itier and the Germans out of it,’ ventured 
the woman with the subdued voice. ‘ Might as well ask I 
when squire’s going to put new thatch on my roof,’ retorted 

Mis. , ‘ so I don’t need to go to bed under my grandad’s 

old gamp ; don’t s’pose that’s why Chamberlain’s always got 
one along with he ! ’ 

‘ Do some of them toffs a power of good to put up with 
wot some of we puts up with, b’ain’t you of the same mind, 

Mrs. ? ’ ‘ ’es, you’m right, but we’m much to be 

thankful for : if us was Germans, talking as us be this after- 
noon, us would ’ave been in a concentration camp afore tfes,’ 

came from another knitter. * That’s so, Mrs. , us may 

be poor, us may be feeling the pinch a bit from t’war, but, 
thank God ! we does wot us likes and we says wot we likes ; 
though us may grumble when us ’as a mind tu, so we’m a jolly 
sight better off than them Germans an’ their oighty-toighty 
’Wet.’ ‘ ’car ! ’ear ! you’m ’it the right nail on the ’ead there, 
Mrs. — — f but I do say this, if old ’itier do get over ’ere, I’m 
making a ’ole in the first pond I comes across. I b’ain’t going 
to be beholden to no ’itier nor ’is likes.’ ‘ I’m with ye there, 

Mrs.- , and my ol’ man ses the same, but not afore ’e’s shot 

the last cartridge from ’is gun wot he keeps for them darned 
wild pigeons wot’s eaten every bit of greenstuff us ’ad in the 
garden.’ ‘ That’s bad that be, Mrs. — — — , wot be ye going 
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to do by it r ’ ‘ Same as vrut us be deling over lots of things, 

Mrs. , ‘ Did T licar tell you’m taken another 

“ vack,” Mrs. ? ’ c.ime irritn a member who hith.erto had 

remained .t silent listiner, ‘ Yes I bless, his little heart ! That’s 

three boy;- I've Mrs, ; I wouldn’t be without ’em 

fur Wi- rills. Br.o'U.tht real sun*>hine into our ’ome they ’ave,’ 
volunteered a busi >m Yi*':iman. ‘ Don't ycr ’usband kick up a 

howdy -do over ’em ? ’ ‘ Not ’e 1 Proud as Farmer were 

when he broucr.t 'ome tlr.-t prize for his Jersey cow two 
rears come Michaelmas ; helns me bath ’em evetv Saturday 
night and the-ir parents be- so grateful that the’v’m sending me 
postal orders for what I’m d(jing for their kids.' ‘ Don’t see 

how you feeds ’em on wot ye gets, Mrs. ; ’tis more than 

wot I can do, for the “ vacks ” we’m got fair eats their ’eads 
off.’ ‘ Me and my ’usband never believes in going short,’ 

replied ilrs. ‘ and we’m serving the three kids iust the 

same.’ ‘ y\ny £00! can see jm don’t go short,’ replied her 
neighbour ; ‘ do ycr a power of good to go ’ungry. I’ll be 

bound. Vv’ot’s yer weight now, Mrs. , fifteen-and-a-’arf 

stone, I’ll w’arrant.’ ‘ Sixteen and a ’arf, silly,’ proudly 
retorted the buxom woman. ‘Anybody listen-in?’ asked 
the middle-aged woman ; ‘ I ’adn’t turned in a penny owin’ 
to this blinking weather so I went out washing to-^y and 
missed the one o’clock. Wot’s ’appening about them poor 
Finns?’ ‘Still ’olding out, poor souls,’ replied the little 

woman with the subdued voice, ‘ Now, then, Mrs. ^ 

you’m put us wise ’bout old ’itler and them Germans, ’oo’s 
thS ’itler wot’s got them Finns in the mess they’m in?’ 

‘ ’itler! ’ volunteered a fifth knitter; ‘w’o else could it be 
but ’itler ? If it’s ’itler wot’s made we go short of wot us 
wants, I reckon ’itier’s to blame for bombing all them Finns 

— ^poor dears.’ ‘If you wants to know, Ivirs. y it’s 

Stalin,’ replied the middle-aged woman. ‘ Same thing,’ 
answered the fifth knitter without looking up from her work ; 
‘ if 'itler ’adn’t shook ’ands with Stalin ’e wouldn’t ’ave copied 
’is monkey tricks I ’ 

The Londoner who, seated at the table of a neighbouring 
c 3£6, proclaimed that ‘ All we wanted was peace, shake hands 
with Hitler and bring this war to a quick end,* was met witih 
a storm of abuse from ‘ locals,’ also taking shelter firoca t&e 
cold (including members of H.M. Forces), ‘ Peace be 4 $toao 3 
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and Hidet too — ^not till we’ve got him and his crowd properly 
beat — even if it takes us a lifetime — so take that back to your 
London pipe and smoke it/ was all the would-be peacemaker 
got in reply. A farmer’s lad stopped me the other day to 
enquire, * How I be going on,’ and to remind me that ‘ twas 
a putty time zince he’d zeed me.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ you’ll be 
staying on the land, of course ? ’ * No vear, M’am, I be ready 
to die for England : there be thouzands wot can milk an’ 
dreeve a plough : I be goin’ to vind ways and means to zerve 
my King and country : there b’ain’t no viner land to vight 
for nor to die fur. Vifoat do ye think about Chamberlain ? I 
veels the old boy’s done ’is best but ’e be var fu old — ^that’s 
wot’s wrong with ’e. ’e don’t zee things zackly like we 
young ones do. I don’t blame ’e, but thur that bastard Hitler 
properly took ’e in ; but don’t ye worry, M’am, I’ll vite for ye 
and zee things b’ain’t zo bad az what we’m thinking they be. 
Tu of my brothers zailed for Australia vifteen years come 
March : they b’ain’t scholards, nor be I, but danged if they 
ain’t wrote I zaying they’m joined up and they’m on their 
way overzeas. ^ I’m working things too zo I be along with 
they in the Army : France zure b’ain’t so big but wot I’ll be 
zecing they I ’ And, wishing my friend the best of luck, he 
left me saying he was off to have a drop of beer at the ‘ local ’ 
to ‘ zee if any of his old skule vriends were still to be vound, 
for zitting by the virezide all the winter b’ain’t no good to 
no one 1 ’ 

A young man took the next seat to mine at a neighbouring 
cinema. He wore a cloth cap and the white muffler aroBSid 
his neck so reminiscent of the men in the long queue one still 
sees outside the Labour Exchange — at any rate in this part of 
the country. I offered him a cigarette^ — ^which he accepted, 
remarking that ‘ cigarettes are cigarettes in war-time ’ : this 
after I had apologised for the less expensive brand of cigarette 
I am in the habit of smoking. ‘ We ought to be thankful 
that we stiU have cigarettes to smoke,’ he continued. * Are 
you out of work ? ’ I ventured, ‘ Well, I’m just filling in 
time by doing a temporary job. I’ve just brought some 
homes up to put them on rail as they’ve been purchased by 
the Remount Department. I’m a sldp’s steward by profes- 
sion, but the liner I was on got away from Bremerhaven just 
before war was declared — so I’m one of the lucky ones. I 
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was bom in tliis town and this i'- the tirst time I’ve visited it 
since I i.m awjy to sea ar the of tvcclvc." ‘ I don't suppose 
you’re an.'i:ou> 10 return to sea ? ’ ‘I wouldn’t give up my 
proio?'*' tn fi It all rr.e L bjats in Gennany if it comes to that. 
I’m w.h'ing to heir r,f a new 'nerth by every post and the 
s(ji>ner if comes ti.e belter. I’m wondering what things arc 
like in BremcTh..vcn es;;,' lie added, ‘the food was rotten 
cn'.'ugit when 1 wa.' th.cre at the end of .\ugust : bread I 
wouldn’t be seen dead wio-. and some sort of grease they 
called butter. Well ! the (k-rman* have- brought it on them- 
seIvL.«, but it’s the kiddies Fm sorry for : poor little' devils, 
f <>!•)' didn’t ask for it.’ The prog^ramme had cemte to an end. 
‘ Go(.>d luck,’ I said, ‘ and thanks for what you and all your 
mates are doing for us: I don’t envy you.’ ‘Don’t you 
worry, Madam ; after all it’s a grand life and if Fm to be one 
of the unlucky ones . , . well, thank God, there’s always 
another r>ne ready to take my place : we’ve got to see this job 
through c\ en if I’m blown sky high in the attempt.’ 

‘ XC'ell ! if this weather ain’t just as much of a joke as 
this blinking war’s been up to date,’ remarked a transport 
driver from * up-along ’ in my presence the other day : ‘ one 
step f ward and two back-wards, I call it. Why doesn’t our 
ruddy Government order a damned good air raid on Ger- 
many ? Sinking all our ships like they blinking Germans are 
doing — and what about them neutrals, why don’t they kick 
up hell’s delight instead of taking it as a matter of course ? 
Dained fools and no mistake. Then there’s Finland — what’s 
tliS good of sending a few bits and pieces in the shape of war 
material? Why doesn’t our Government declare war on 
Russia and have done with it ? Thete you are ! if we hadn’t 
been such sloppy fools and allowed Franco to get away with 
it I reckon there wouldn’t have been no war. Coo I too 
many high-up blokes what wants peace, I figure it out. Peace 
be datrmed : there’s time to talk about that when we’ve got 
Hitler and Co. on the run. D’you think I’m going to fiaice a 
concentration camp just because all the Lord Haw-Haws in 
our Government don’t want to ofiend old Ribbentrop? 
S’truth, I wish they’d give m a job in the Cabinet, Fd soon 
show ’em what for ! ’ 

Elizabeth Dashwooja. 
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WORLD OPINION 
A Press Sumxl\.ry 
Russia 

A NEW feature in h^yeslia is short reports, or rather stories of 
acts of valour of individual officers and soldiers of the Red 
Army in the war against Finland. Simultaneously, lengthy 
columns are filled with names of officers and privates who 
distinguished themselves in the ‘fight against the Finnish 
white gangs,^ for that is how the war against Finland is 
designated. The conununiqu& of the staff of the Leningrad 
militarj' district are, as hitherto, laconic and monotonous. 
But the long lists of distinctions awarded prove that it is no 
longer possible to keep the peoples of the Soviet Union in 
the dark with regard to the Finnish war. 

For the first time since the actual start of hostilities P(vestia 
devotes an editorial to the war : ‘ Who can equal it [the Red 
Army] in the great enthusiasm, containing intense hatred 
towards the enemy and the all-embracing love for the father- 
land as well as warm and active feeling of brotherhood' for 
the W'orking masses of the people who implore for hSp. 
. . . Mercenary scribblers try . . . to assert that even though 
the technique of the Red Ajcmy may be good, the men, the 
cadres are not, . . . The valorous fighters of the land of 
Socialism, despite frost and cold, natural and artificial obstacles 
fight the canning and malicious enemy, fulfil their sacred and 
honourable task. . . . With the name of Stalin on their lips 
they go into battle and smash the hornet’s nest of the Finnish 
white guard * (January i6th, 1940), 

In the January issues there are a few feuilletons on foreign 
policy, but, as usual, without a single word on the policy of 
the Soviet Union. They ate mere propaganda reports on 
the foreign ^licy of other Powers. The foreign policy of 
Prance remains, as it has been for some time, out of range. 
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Three articles arc assigned to Britain. Tiie tcnckney tells in 
the very titles : ‘ Churchill * (January zC-.tli), ‘ British 
“ Civiliscrs ” in India ’ (Januar*' a-^th), ‘ Brit:>h.-japancsc 
Friction’ (January jath’i. The concluding sentence rtf the 
article on Mr. Churchill runs : ‘ Nlnt^vilhbr.^ntling, it is 
undeniable that the England of Churchill and those "who 
stand behind him, endeavouring, as in T914, to dras^- more 
and more countries into the var against Germany, to put 
those countries at h.er ovn disposal, availing herself of the 
forces and resources of those countries, thus imposing up<.»n 
them a blood tribute to the welfare of Great Britain.’ 

To show the tendency of the article on ‘ Britislv Japanese 
Friaion ’ it is sufficient to quote the following : ‘ Every close 
observer of Britain’s military* measures in recent years is 
compelled to state that these measures have been directed 
substantially precisely against Japan. . . . The fact that the 
second imperialist war begun by the Anglo-French block 
against Germany, holds the main %liting forces of the British 
Na\'y on the European arena, prevents at present the British 
strategic plans in the Pacific from being carried out. . . , 
British "warships, under pretext of the anti-German blockade, 
ride about seas very distant from the present war theatre, 
stopping neutral ships. . . . Such actions cannot be con- 
sidered other than a well-planned exploration of the naval 
war theatre of the conflicts to come which are systematically 
being prepared by the warmongers.’ 

The purpose of the article just quoted is to give an 
ex^gerated dark picture of the relations betMi'-een Britain and 
Japan, and — above all — ^to bring out clearly England’s 
responsibility for the complication of the relations in the Far 
East. Another article, ‘ Japan’s Economic Difficulties ’ 
January 29th), gives an extremely pessimistic picture of the 
economic position of the Japanese. In general, events in the 
Far East have not been treated in a spirit of friendship towards 
Japan. Every issue prints a column of communiques from 
the Qiinese General Staff. The policy of Wang Ching-wei, 
which is boiling down to the formation of a pro-Japanese 
Qiinese puppet Government, is systematically described as 
the betrayal of the interests of the Qiinese pec^le. 

In an article on ‘ Naval Strategy of the U.S.A.’ we read : 
‘ The basis of the foreign policy and of the strategy of the 
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U.S.A. is — ^to make use of the war between its imperialist 
rivals in order to strengthen its own hegemony in the two 
American continents. The U.S.A. strives not only to squeeze 
out Germany from the markets of Latin America, but also 
to push Britain off her old positions there. At the same time 
the U.S.A. endeavours to solidify its strategic control in the 
Western Atlantic and in the Eastern Pacific’ (January 12th). 

Attention is dravm to the policy of the Vatican. A 
special article on the subject says : * Vatican, that living corps, 
that product of the Dark Ages of Europe, shows new signs 
of life, as if it got a new lease of life from the blood of the 
war victims. . . . The Vatican, probably under the direct 
influence of Cardinal Pacelli, assumed a negative attitude 
towards racial legislation in Italy. This is not to be attributed 
to any humanitarian tendency on the part of the Vatican, but 
was merely an expression of its dissatisfaction with the 
Gctman-Italian alliance. To Britain, doing its best to 
separate Germany from Italy, this attitude of the Vatican 
seemed highly desirable. At the papal election in February, 
1959, the Anglo-French bloc lent its open and energetic 
support to Pacelli, whilst prominent persons of the ruling 
party of Italy, like Farinacci, were strongly opposed to Pacelli, 
. . . The German Press strongly urged the cardinals to abstain 
from electing a politician pope. . . . Behind the Vatican are 
the reactionary forces of Britain and France. . . . The 
alliance with the Vatican is highly characteristic of those 
British and French circles that want to masquerade as “ demo- 
cracy.” All that was lacking in the small but congeal 
band of Blum, Jouhaux, Qtrine and Greenwood was the 
Fiapal Nunctius, The Jesuits’ cloak fits these gentlemen 
pefeedy * (January zznd). 


Germant 

The period under survey coincided with the seventh 
anniversary of the Third Reich : January 30th, 1940. Nazi 
Germany is not only a country at war. The outbreak of 
war has driven the * permanent revolution ’ of Nazism several 
steps further. It was, in fact, the beginning of a new chapter 
in German history. Nazi Germany’s new alliance with 
Soviet Russia, the need for even greater centralisation and 
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State control, and — equally important — the Na/i leaders’ 
constant fear of internal opposition may explain tiic t':)rrent 
of * German Sc*cia!:st ’ propaganda which is gaining in 
strength and volume every day. 

So fir the outside world has taken little notice (>£ this 
new develr.<pment. More or less casual observations arc not 
enough to gauge the full f '.rce .'>£ this new trend. Yet much 
may depend in the immediate future on the Xiais’ failure or 
success to bolster up their so-called ‘ inner fr-'-nt ’ (consisting, 
in its majorin', of a lethargic, tired, ill-itiformed and 
incredulous people). In the attempt to gi-.-c a m'>re compre- 
hensive picture of Germany at war this mont'n's survey has 
been devoted to extracts from the German Press only. 

Dan^iger I 'orposttn (January aist) contains a leading article 
on ‘ Russia’s Position in Europe,’ The argum,nts, used to 
explain the new alliance of Naziism and Bolshevism, represent 
the official attitude which was ad^ipted by ail German news- 
papers. The main passage reads : ‘ There have been rather 
profitless discussions whether or not post-war Russia was to 
be regarded as a state belonging to Europe in am* sense. 
For us Germans this question has once and for all bceja decided 
during the summer of last year : Owing to her geographical 
position Russia, as a state with pronounced national interests, 
has her roots in Europe as well as in Asia. In so far as her 
European interests are concerned Russia’s relationship with 
Germany has been clearly defined. They do not concern 
German Ltbmrmm and prestige in Europe where they 
might conceivably clash. The spheres of influence have been 
demarcated. The danger of infection through an ideology 
foreign to National Socialism does not exist thanks to the 
national unity of our people. It is a mutual understanding 
of the two countries that neither has any interest whatsoever 
in the internal conditions and political structure of the 
other. . . . Why, one might ask, this extreme sobriety with 
regard to the ideological differences of two systems of govem- 
ment after the bitter struggle of so many years ? Because both 
Germany and Russia recognised that a third Power, that is 
England and her allies, was gaining by the onntinued sttt^ie.’ 

West^Misch Landtsv^eitmg (January 28th) contains a lead- 
ing artide which discusses iffie problem when and whem * the 
real war * will begin. Its headliac reads : ‘ When Is It 
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To Start . , . ? * It says : ‘ National Socialism follows its 
own laws- Oar Jewish critics and beer-hall grumblers used 
to complain in the years 1925-1933 that things were not 
tnoving quick enough. Every year they prophesied that the 
National Socialist party would collapse. And yet this party 
came into power. The same Jewish-capitalist critics who had 
ruined Germany before suddenly discovered after 1933 that 
the new reconstmction of the Reich was too slow. Hitler 
would fail, they said, and even the hotheads and the “ one- 
hundred-and-fifty-percenters ” in our own ranks often became 
impatient, when this or that point of the Party Programme was 
not fulfilled with sufficient rapidity. But the gigantic socialist 
structure of Greater Germany was erected in seven years ! 
When National Socialism was compelled to lead its first cam- 
paign against Poland we heard mocking voices from London 
and Paris 48 hours later, saying that this was no hUttikrkg 
at aU. Some of our beer philistines got terribly worried when 
Warsaw did not fall on the tenth day of war. But the Polish 
campaign soon became a and Warsaw fell on the 

thirtieth day. ... If critics and all the little home strategists 
keep on asking now “When is it going to start?” and 
“Will it ever start?” — ^we can only reply: look at the 
history of National Socialism. The final victory is as certain 
as the patty’s victory in 1933 was already a certainty in 1923. 
. . . One thing is absolutely certain for us Germans : neither 
oil nor iron ore will decide the war, but enthusiasm, deter- 
mination, the idea I^die Idee) and leadership. If, how^and 
when it is going to start — ^we don’t know. Nor do we ask. 
We only know that 80 million Germans trust the Leader.’ 

National Zeitmg (Essen) Qanuary 28th), Goring’s own 
paper, and one of the most important newspapers in Germany, 
TOOtains an article entitled: ‘What the First War-Winter 
Teaches Us.’ It reads : ‘ Socialist economy is in every respect 
difierent and opposed to capitalist economy. If it were not 
$0, the plutocracies Britain and France would not have 
Inoodied this war. The plutocracy of Britain and France 
hates the socialist Germany because the peoples of France gfid 
En^Und might one day discover that not all is well in thpir 
own country. . . . That would be the end of exploitation. If 
the Greater German Reich of Adolf Hitler were a capitalist 
state* then there would be no danger for the Anglo-French 
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Jew-contmllcd state of exploiters. . . . After 1933 we began 
to build a sficialist Reich, especially a socialist economic 
system which had so long been a bulwark of Capitalism and 
therefore retained capitalist views and methods for some 
time. . . . We ntust ne\er lose sight of the fundamental 
contradiction between Capitalism and Socialism in so far as 
the cc< tnomic structure is c'-tnccrncd ; that is particularly 
necessary in time of war vch.en men are- inclined to think more 
and more deeply than in nc.rmal times.’ 

\ ^oiiJsdiT Beo>'<ad.Ar January 30th) contains a special 
middle-page article by its second editor Wilhelm ’'S’eiss. The 
article bears the headline : ‘ The \X'ar .^gainst Hitlerism,’ It 
says : ‘ The war which has been forced upon the National 
Socialist is a new and typical proof that those who live in the 
past are incapable to recognise in time great historical move- 
ments. The 5orh of January, 1940, stands under the shadows 
of war which the Western Powers ate leading with the slogan 
“ Down with Hitlerism,” And that seven years after this 
Hitlerism became a State power. One might ask whether 
this Hitlerism of 1940 is something different from that of 1935. 
For a National Socialist such a question cannot arise. . . . 
Chamberlain’s and Churchill’s -war against Hitlerism makes 
the impression of belated theatrical thunder. It is not our 
fault if the aged gentlemen at the Thames recognised only 
to-day the fundamental difference between the system of 
national socialist leadership of the nation and capit^ist class 
dictatorship. The nation of workers, peasants and soldiers is 
no empty phrase in Germany, but political reality. The 
“nice people” might have recognised in 1933 that our 
struggle against the plutocracy of bank and stock exchange 
jobbers was not just a phrase that need not be taken seriously. 
If they had only taken the little trouble of getting down to a 
real study of our movement. . . .’ 

{It will be ooted. that ia this attide Gettmaj is desoibed as * the 
QatioQsl socialist Reicb’ aod as 'mtioa of w«»kas, ptiasants and 
soldiets.’ The kttet might have beea taken £toia any ootnmuaist 
pamphlet of the nineteea-twenties. In subsequent passages Gexmany 
is described as the ‘Socialist People's Retch cf German Wocfcext 
and Soldiers,’ or simply as ‘People’s State.* The fomtedy pofndac 
eaepression ' Third Reich ’ is no longer used by the Gextnan preia and baa 
evidently been banned. — ^T hbEd.) 
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Der Angjrjff (January 31st) has on its front page one of 
Dr. Ley’s articles preaching the gospel of ‘ soci^st people’s 
war against British capitalism’ to the German workman. 
The article is incredibly crude and written in appalling 
German — even by the standards of Nazi journalism. One 
passage reads as follows : ‘ In the old bourgeois Germany 
there were people who said that the German workers were 
selfish, that their demands were nothing but an expression of 
unlimited egotism. That was short-sighted, stupid and false 
and characteristic of the narrow-mindedness of our philistines. 
By his social demands the German worker showed that he was 
one of the most valuable members of the national family ; it 
proved that a natural courage to live and a natural will to live 
were still alive in the German worker. . . . Now we are in 
the midst of a tremendous struggle for the destiny of our 
German people. This war must, shall and will create the 
material and spiritual conditions necessary in order to allow 
the German people to live for many centuries to come under 
such circumstances of life as its race and blood require. More 
bread, more clothes, better housing, more Kuitur and more 
beauty. That is what our race needs — or it will die. German 
worker, that is your Socialist Programme i ’ 

National Zoitung (Essen) (February and) has a leading 
article entitled * Socialist Struggle,’ which says : ‘ The his- 
torical importance of this war is this : the clash of the age of 
stock exchanges with the awakening forces of the twentieth, 
century. The world of Gipitalism — emasculated in mind, and 
body — ^is making a last and desperate effort to hold downthe 
rising peoples and nations. It is fighting to maintain an out- 
moded and unjust distribution of the goods of the world ; 
it is fighting to protect the system of effortless gain through 
esq>ioitation of other nations. This morally depraved worid 
of the Western democracies uses the slogan of freedom while 
it supremely disregards the rights of the weak neutrals who 
have nothi^ to do with this war. Not only Germans call 
that sort of thing brute force, but other nations, too, have no 
doubt that there can be no freedom without right. That is 
why the propaganda of our enemies— who are only interested 
in propaganda and not in truth — ^is doomed to fail. . . .’ 

EroH^urter Zeitmg February jth). The praise of Nazi 
* Socialism ’ is by jk> means conj^ed to the Nazi Party press. 
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Tlie Fnmkfurhr Ziituu;^ foHou's in Dr, Ley’s footsteps, 
althougi: it is spoiling I'.alf the- effect by a somewhat academic 
tone anti >crupuli'ius consideration of German grammar. It 
may be a source of mild amusement that the article from which 
the f I'u' Aving passage was taken bears neither the initials nor 
the sign of tl;e writer — an absolutely unlieard-of breach of a 
i ran^jurh r ’Zutung tradition. The article says : ‘ He who has 
done nothing ic» further the cause of justice should not go out 
to tight in tlte name of justice. Indeed, what justitkation has 
England to pose as fighter for a betrer world order ? Social 
distinctions ha\ e always been pronounced in England, reforms 
were slow in coming, and, as a rule, followed German 
examples, although the industrialisation of England preceded 
that of Germany by half a century. Germany has a claim to 
be called a pace-maker in all matters concerning social welfare. 
It has, in this respect, an old tradition beginning with the land- 
reforms of Frederic the Great and Maria Theresia, continuing 
with the social legislation for the protcaion of the working 
class in the nineteenth century and the system of social insur- 
ance introduced by Bismarck. This tradition finds its con- 
tinuation in out present system, guaranteed employment, a 
new order of labour and countless other measures in the same 
direction. . . 

WtstjSliscbt Landes^eitung (February 7th) contains, in 
prominent place, an article which is typical of all recent 
press references to Soviet Russia. TEe headline reads: 

‘ Greatest Echo of the Fiihrer’s Speech in Moscow.* Sub- 
hejlding ; ‘ Never has the Press devoted so much space to a 
foreign Statesman.’ The passage reads : ‘ The Fiihret’s 
speech on the occasion of the anniversary of his coming to 
power was reprinted in the Moscow Press at great length. 
Never before have Soviet newspapers devoted so many 
columns to the speech of a foreign Statesman. Those 
passages of the Fiihrer’s speech whidb dealt with the policy 
erf Great Britain since the World Wat and which un tm a s ked 
the real war aims of England and France were specially 
emphasised. One has the knpression that the Russian Press 
is most anxious to instruct the Russian public about the causes 
and motives of Germany’s life-struggle. The Fah£et*s 
sarcastic remarks about Chamberkio aud Qmrchill are also 
emphasised. These remarks are wholdieartedly mffiorteii 
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n Moscow. All references to the Getman-Russian relation- 
ship are printed in full.’ 

[While articles of this kind are as frequent aow as anti-Bolshevist 
tbuse used to be t-welve months ago, all news about the war in Finland 
(or what little there is) is published in remote back-page corners.] 

Frankjurler Zeitung (February 7th) contains an interesting 
leading article summing up Germany’s views on the diplomatic 
problems of the day. Articles like these are comparatively 
rare. Under the headline : ‘ At the Diplomatic Front ’ the 
‘ F.Z.’ writes ; ' While the Western Powers must realise that 
their hopes of successes of military and economic warfare are 
becoming remote they are beginning to increase their efforts 
all along the diplomatic front. There are two main weapons 
at their disposal : foreign policy and propaganda. Both 
weapons must carefully be kept in harmony with one another. 
The enemies of Germany wish to act in two directions : to 
create among the German people a disunity which will lead 
to defeat and to embrace all those States which they regard 
as welcome allies and helpers. We need not talk about the 
first point : Germany will not commit suicide. But what 
about the foreign political and propagandist successes of our 
enemies in other fields? We are greatly indebted to the 
statesmen of our opponents — ^they made terrible blunders. 
The W’estern Powers have done themselves great harm by 
their frantic efforts to gain the Soviet Union as an ally against 
Germany, and, at the same time, cursing us for concluding a 
Non-Aggression Pact and economic agreements with RuSsia. 
That should have brought us nothing but praise in normal 
times. Even if we had invited the Russians to fight with us — 
which we did not — we would only have done what our 
enemies tried to do. But we do not require the help of arms — 
our great strength is our independence. We do not lack 
soldiers, guns or aeroplanes; but we do want Russian 
fixippiies. And that makes the British furious. . . . With 
the Italians England has been most unfortunate. It was not 
only a terrible misunderstanding, but, indeed, a bad tactical 
mistake df the British to read into certain Italian remarks 
about the Soviet Union and about Bolshevist policy of 
expansion that Italy's attitude towards Germany had changed. 
Certainly, Fascism grew in the struggle against Bolshevist 
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tendencies. Certainly, Fascism opposes e^xr. I'-iru; th.it is 
Bolshevist, just as it opposes cventhinL' tiiat is dtnti .craric 
and that one may call bourgeoisie. , , . But it is a terrible 
miscalculation on the part of the French and British if they 
imagine that this apparent agreement on one particular point 
(Teilpnhlem) might become the basis for a common policy 
berw'cen Italy and the Western Poveers, or even of a policv’ 
which could be directed against Germany.’ 

r'rankjurter Zeltimi (Fcbruaiy 8th) contains a long article 
which has a special interest for the readers of the Kmtmth 
Ctniury md After. It quotes extensively frr>m an article by 
the Editor of this Journal. Under the headline : ‘ For a War 
of Destruction ’ the ‘ F.Z.’ writes : ‘ The idea that Britain 
could win this war by sitting still is rapidly losing ground. 
In addition, the effectiveness of the bktckadc is being doubted 
more and more and it is merely one step from there to the 
surrender of the theory of pure defensive with which most 
Englishmen went into this war. . . . These problems arc 
discussed in a characteristic fashion in the Kimieenth Century 
and After^ a journal which already in January pleaded for a 
more energetic strategy. . . . The author of this article 
wishes for a clear defeat of Germany. He does not want a 
negotiated peace : “ Peace conditions must be dictated,” he 
says quite openly, “ and they must be conditions which will 
break Germany’s military power for ever.” . . . Here it is 
clearly expressed who really wants and has an interest in the 
extension of the war.’ 

* WestfSlischt (February 9th) deals with another 

important item of the Nazi press : Germany’s relation with, 
and attitude towards, the neutral States, and in particular the 
official justification for Germany’s unrestricted watfare 
against neutral shipping. This article may again be regarded 
as a fair example of a hundred similar ones in other Carman 
newspapers. Having stated that Germany’s losses at sea 
do not exceed 236,957 tons, while the German Navy claims 
to have sunk 1,500,000 tons, the article continues : * After 
this German balance at the end of the first phase of the war 
British propaganda will find it difficult to impress the ncqttal 
Press with "Germany’s enormous losses” or with that 
wora-out phrase of “ British domination of the seas.” d 
course they wUl try to discredit the German figures by 
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that some of the 409 ships sunk by the German fleet were 
neutral ships. We do not deny that. But they were neutral 
ships which sailed tight into the fighting zone because they 
wanted to make money (tm ein Geschajt machen) and which 
thus showed clearly enough their sympathies for England 
(Jhre Parleifiahm fur 'England'). Had they acted difierently, all 
these neutral ships would still sail the seas. In so far as they 
lost ships through guilt of their own {durch eigene Schuld) the 
neutrals have no right to accuse Germany, for not the Reich 
but Great Britain’s sea blockade has turned the North Sea 
into a theatre of war.’ 

Berliner Borsenq^eitung (February 9th) contains a similar 
article, some passages of which are worth quoting. The 
article appeared on the front page under the headline : ‘ Free 
Trade on Unfree Seas ? ’ : ‘ The worst blow against free 
world trade was dealt out by England twenty-five years ago 
when she introduced total economic warfare and the illegal 
sea blockade. This is what killed the system of international 
trade which England wishes to re-erect. Yet England blames 
Germany and other disinherited nations for the act of destruc- 
tion. . . . But one sin was followed by others. The principle 
of political loans with which the Western Pow’ers financed 
their system of alliances. Britain’s attempt to gain complete 
control of the most important raw materials by way of intser- 
national cartels. Britain’s systematic campaign — ^long before 
the outbreak of the present war — to destroy by all possible 
means the natural commercial and economic blocks in Europe 
and overseas. Thus Britain has itself destroyed free trade. 
Apart from that, history has taught us that international 
capitalism — whose most important representative is Great 
Britain — was so much hated by the disinherited and economi- 
cally less developed nations so that the last World War was 
followed by a universal revolt of the young peoples against 
capitalist e 3 q>loitation and by a process of economic 
nationalism. . . 
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THE SITUATION 

The second campaign of the Second World War has ended 
in a complete victory for the German-Russian coalition. 
In the First World Wat, Germany won an almost unbroken 
series of hatt/es — ^but it took her three years to win the camped^ 
in the east, and she never won the campaiffu in the south-east 
and the west. Her victories, in the east, the south-east, and 
the west, were so costly in men and in material, they im- 
posed such a cumulative strain, that she grew wc^er as the 
war went on. The Allies grew stronger despite their many 
reverses. 

She was defeated by her own victories as well as by the 
British blockade and the Allied counter-offensives — ^it was 
a Turkidi general who said to one of the German commanders 
wIk) boasted of German prowess in the field : * Ibr wtritt 
tmi ^ Tode skffH ’ — you kill yourself by your victories. 

Ih the Second World Wax, Germany won the eastern 
campaign in three weeks, and won it completely. The 
armed forces of Poland were destroyed and the war on two 
fronts was converted into a war on one front. It is the 
principal object of German strat^y to fight as little as 
possible on one front only, on the impregnable ‘ WestviiU* 
(to give the Siegfried Line its correct name). The ptiodipal 
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purpose of Allied strategy is — or ought to be — the reverse, 
namely, to fight as much as possible on as many fronts as 
possible. 

Germany has won two campaigns in the first six months 
of the present war, whereas in the first six months of the last 
war she had not won a single campaign (despite her many 
victories). Six months of war leave her much stronger than 
she was before, whereas the fiirst six months of the last war 
left her weaker. 

She won the Polish campaign with losses that were 
hea\y, but not so heavy as to counteract the immense advan- 
tage she gained by eliminating one of her two fronts and by 
securing her rear against attack and opening her eastern 
frontier to future supplies. She has won the Finnish cam- 
paign without any losses, either in men or in material. 
It is Russia who has suffered the losses and has endured the 
heav)- strain. Russia has thereby become more dependent 
on Germany than ever. The real victor in Northern Europe 
is Germany — and it is the Allies as well as the Firms who 
have been defeated. 

The settlement which the Finns have had to accept may 
well be called ‘ a Northern Munich.’ ‘ Munich ’ has Income 
a generic term for treaties imposed by force, or the threat of 
force, that deprive the victim of his main defences so that he 
is no longer able to resist vassalage and spoliation or hinder 
conquests further afield. Indeed, further conquest is -dw 
essential purpose of every * Munich.’ * . 

Under the original ‘Munich,’ which was negotiated in 
Sqptembex, the main defences of the Csskhoslovak 
Republic were surrendered to Germany, who was thereby 
enabled to make hetsdf master of all Central Europe. 
Thanbs to her alliance with Gennany, Russia was able to 
impose a teriet of ‘ Munichs ’ on the Baltic States, including 
Finland, for under the ‘settlement’ which has now been 
tiegOftiated in Moscow, Finland’s main defences are surren- 
dered to Russia, Finland herself is exposed to vassalage and 
tpdiiation, and the tvay is cleared for further Russian and 
German conquests (the Russians will take Helsinki when 
thqr want to take it — or rather when the Germans want 
them to take it). 

TIk defeat of the Finns and the surrender of the ‘ Man- 
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ncrhcim Line’ make the Gcrman-Russian Coalition master 
of Finland and j'ivt it a commandinc position in northern 
Europe. Germany wi.l now he able to make sure of a 
continued supply cf iron ore, she 'vVill be able to develop 
the Xorweglan nicktl mines \t)T compel Norway to develop 
them for htr^, and she will, above all, be able to strike at 
,\llied communications in the northern Atlantic. By the 
defeat of the Finns, Germany enlarges her economic basis 
and contributes towards relieving the shortage caused by 
the Allied ‘economic war.’ The Coalition will make its 
own ‘ economic war ’ more deadly by harrying Allied 
maritime communications from naval and aerial bases on 
the Norwegian coast (the Varanger Fjord is now at the dis- 
posal of the Russians, and therefore of the Germans because 
the defeated Finns and the subservient Noria’cgians can 
no longer contest the Gemian-Russian command of its 
shores). 

Had the Allies been quicker to apprehend the significance 
of the German-Russian Pact and of the Finmsh war, they 
would have converted the threat to themselves into a threat 
to Germany. The contemplated landing at Narvik would 
have been insufficient if it had not been accompanied by 
military, aerial, and naval operations in the Arctic Ocean 
and the Black Sea. It would have taken the Allied 
expedtdonary force many w«iks to establish contact with the 
Firms, for the difficulties presented by distances and the terrain 
ate enormous. It would, therefore, have been necessary to 
relieve the pressure on the Finns by striking at Russia 
elsewhere. She is so vulnerable and her internal situation is 
so precarious that she might have been defeated before she 
could have defeated the Finns. It is true that Ge rm a ny 
would almost certainly have intervened on her behalf by 
invading Sweden. But the deadlock between the Allies 
and Germany would have come to an end, the * eventless 
war ’ would have become eventful, an immense strain would 
have been imposed on the resources of the German-Russian 
Coalition, the German shortage of petrol would have been 
in c re as ed, the supplies Swedish iron ore would have been 
cut oSj a«d, if the Allies had been able to cstaWish thcmscives 
at all in northero Europe, they could have harassed GexoMBi 
communications in the Baltic, thereby auginentia|^< the 
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piesstue of the * blockade.” The Second World War might 
have been won in northern Europe if it had, at the same 
time, been carried into the Black Sea, for the Allies would 
have threatened Germany’s immensely extended right and 
left flanks and would, in time, have been able to dose in on 
her for the ‘ decisive campaign.’ 

The opportunity has been missed. The ‘ eventless ’ war, 
which the Germans can stand so well and the Allies so ill, 
threatens to drag on for years. That the .rVllies cari win the 
war is still certain, although it is no longer certain that time 
is or will remain on their side. That they »•/// win the war 
must be uncertain as long as the initiative is not theirs. 
Indeed, it is certain that they will lose it unless they change 
their strategy, their diplomacy, and their mental attitude, 
for without these changes no well-judged, audadous and 
successful initiative will be possible. 

The extreme consideration which the Allied Governments 
have shown towards the neutrals would have been more 
commendable if it had been less prejudicial to the welfare of 
their own people. Their fear of offending American opinion 
has begun to have a paralysing effect on the conduct of the war. 
It wodd almost seem as though they would rather lose the 
-wa*' with America than win it without her. At the moment 
<lmetican opinion seems to be less favourable to the Allies 
than it was w'hcn the war began. The Allies can win the war 
without the armed intervention of the United States. But 


^ do need American good will, and they have it sriH, for 
*%aica still wants the AlUes to win. American gexjd will 
r sure to increase if the Allies take the initiative and show 
^ir determination to win. America will overl(X)k much 
tt they fight hard and criticise freely — she will overlook 
nodbing if they do not fight hard, however much they refrain 
from critidsm or display that obsequiousness which is so 
often a cover for condescension. 


The European neutrals have been hard-pressed by 
Germany. It may well become necessary for the Allies to 


pcess them even harder. The /Ulics must, of course, be 
considerate to all neutrals, but no consideration should be 


allowed to stand in the way of victory. Sweden was a barrier 
through which ineffectual help could but effective help could 
jw/ reach Finland. The Norwegian interpretation of inter- 
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national law is such that the Germans can do almost 
anythin,^' th.ty like in N' ►rwec'.an territf iriai v-ters. Germany 
has plavLii a dec;-iT,-c part in ircandinavian arfairs, the Allies 
have Hof. ’I'i'.ere i‘ such as absolute neutrality — the 
neutrality oi the ^ca^.cina'.■ian Mates has been pru-Germian, 
for German menaces have- made it so. The result is that 
th.c Finns h.we suttlreJ defeat and Germany has continued 
to import Swedish ioin-orc uninterruptedly by the Konh 
Sea route. 

The opportuniu' of closing in on the Germans from the 
north and die sr»uth-casi simukancnusly lias gone. But 
operations in the Near and .Middle East are still possible. 
'They mean war with Russia as well as with Germany. The 
question is : ‘ Will war with Russia promote the defeat of 
Germany ? ’ If the answer is ‘ Yes,’ then the Allies must go 
to war with her even if she is th.c heaven her admirers 
imagine her to be. If the answer is ‘ No,’ then they must 
remain at peace with her, even if she is the hell her de- 
tractors pretend she is. 

The answer is ‘Yes.’ Wat with Russia will be more 
hazardous and more difficult than it would have been two 
or three months ago when she was heavily engaged in Finland. 
She has learnt much in the Finnish campaign and she will 
have time to recuperate and to strengthen her defences in 
the Black Sea and in Caucasia. Nevertheless, the Allies will 
have to consolidate their power in the Near and hfiddle East 
and secure the full co-operation of Turkey in building up a 
front against the German-Russian coalition. 'The Allies may 
have to make a considerable sacrifice to convert the very 
cordial but still rather indefinite association with Turkey into 
a defensive axd offensive alliance. 

We have repeatedly expressed the view that Germany 
fflus Russia is weaker than Germany without Russia provided 
the Allies seize every opportunity which active German- 
Russian co-operation offers. Failure to seize the opportu- 
nities offered by the strategic and political situation in the 
Near and Middle East, following upon the failure to take 
advantage of the Finnish war; will allow Germany to limit 
the operations to the Western Front and so perpetuate the 
gene:^ deadlock. An inconclusive wax, or one that ends 
in a compromise, is a German victory. 
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By strikiog at Russia, the Allies will complete the 
‘blockade’ of Getmany. They will deprive her of those 
Russian supplies ■which she wiU surely obtain in course of 
time if her partnership with Russia is not dissolved. It 
cannot be dissolved, but can only be cemented if the Allies 
attempt ‘ appeasement.’ ‘ Appeasement ’ has had the same 
effect on Russia as on Getmany — ^in buying off the aggressor, 
it has placed a premium on aggression and has thereby helped 
to bring it about. The policy of ‘ appeasing ’ first Germany 
and then Russia was one of the principal causes of the Second 
World War, of the Getman-Russian Pact, of the partition of 
Poland, and the conquest of Finland. Hard blows alone will 
dissolve the German-Russian partnership and promote a 
Russian political order that will let the Allies send their 
managers and experts to recondition Russian industry, that 
will enable them, instead of Germany, to draw on Russia’s 
exportable surplus, and perhaps threaten an isolated and fully 
‘blockaded’ Germany with armed risings in her eastern 
border regions. The threats of armed action against her 
Arctic and Black Sea ports, of raids that will interrupt her 
oil production and distribution, and of rebellion in Caucasia, 
the Ukraine, and Russian Poland — ^this threat to Russia will 
be a threat to Germany. If carried out with success, it will 
make final viaory certain. 

There is little sign of an Allied initiative although 
Germany, fresh from her triumph in the north, is active in 
the south and south-east. She is consolidating her influence 
in the Balkans and is attempting to reconcile the antagonism 
between Russia and Italy by playing the double part of 
mediator and arbiter. 

For England, these are dark days. Failure abroad, 
corruption at home, the unskilful handling of the trade unions 
(who have shown their patriotism in this war as they did in 
the last), the lack of political guidance so bitterly needed by 
a public that responds magnificently to every daring exploit, 
to every kind of initiative, to every heartening word, to the 
faintest signs of true leadership— all this makes it seem more 
doubtful whether the present Government can win the wax. 
It is a calamity that the initiative is still with Hitler, that the 
fjuestion is always ‘ What will he do ? ’ and never ‘ What will 
we do ? ’ 
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^^r. Qjambcrlain is a patriot and he is as obstinately 
resolved to win the war as he was to win the peace. But he 
lost the peace because his under>tanding of foreign affairs 
and his judgment ri people was to*-) narrow, .although he has 
considerable shrewdness. 1 It h.is Icarni something since the 
war began (veho has not ?), but his principal defects remain. He 
does not understand the Continent, least of all Germany, and 
he is still surrounded by persons who appear to regard the 
war as though it were an industrial dispute, as though the 
Germans had received a handsome oifer, had fe/olishly turned 
it down, had gone on strike, and were now being subjected 
to a sort of lock-out which will, in time, bring them to reason. 
But the war in no way resembles an industrial dispute, and 
those who think of the future peace in terms of conciliation 
such as could be negotiated between workmen and employers 
will certainly lose that peace if they have any hand in the 
making of it. 

But it is also true that there is no obvious alternative 
to Mr. Chamberlain or to the present Government as a whole. 
The Opposition would not be able to form a better one. 
Lord Hdifax has a certain greatness. Mr. Churchill is not 
quite the Churchill of the last ‘'JTar. But neither he nor Lord 
Halifax could be easily replaced from the ranks of the Liberal 
and Labour Parties. The leader of the Opposition is a man 
of candour and some charm. But he is not a personality. 
Mr. Chamberlain may not be a great man, but he is tougher 
and shrewder than INIr. Attlee, who could never replace him. 

In any case, things cannot go on like this, either abroad 
or at home. If Hitler is not to be master of Europe, and 
of Great Britain, the present administration must be altered 
so as to include big men and true patriots like Herbert 
Morrison and Sir Archibald Sinclair. It should also make 
use — or more use — of men like Lord Lloyd, Sir Arthur 
Salter, and Sir Robert Vansittart. 

A genuinely National Government is the only alternative 
to the present so-called National GovctnmeoL And it is 
the only alternative to Hitler. 


Thb Editoh. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR 

By the middle of February the struggle for Finland — ^in its 
wider aspect a struggle for all Scandinavia — entered upon a 
decisive phase. The heroic army of the Finnish Republic 
was still lighting bach tm all fronts. Costly defeats were 
being inllicted upon the Russian aggressor. After a four- 
weeks’ offensive of battering intensity the main defensive 
system in the Karelian isthmus still held. Signs of weariness 
were evident and beginning to make themselves felt. Iklaterial 
damage ’was extensive. Morale was strained. Yet Finland 
still stood. 

Her leaders, all the same, were forced to realise that the 
countr}' was confronted with a situation wliich seemed to 
present an insoluble problem. In the face of the military 
and political conditio.ns, the only way of avoiding catastrophic 
collapse seemed to he by submission to the aggressor. 

As early as Februar}’ i6th the Voelkischer Beobachter was 
summing up the military position as follows : 

. . . Ever since the beginning of February, Russian pressure 
upon the defences of the Karelian isthmus has been steadily increas- 
ing. The Finnish High Command are now facing grave difficulties. 
The need for assistance from abroad is becoming more and more 
pressing. Reserve stocks of munitions are dwindling. Sustained 
aerial atucks on means of communication and on centres of arma- 
ment manufacture behind the front are beginning to show results. 
What will happen when the fiteeze-up ends and the weather grows 
milder, when the blizzards stop, when road conditions improve 
sufficiently to give Russia’s powerful motorised units full freedom 
of movement, 'when the Finnish skies clear and the Russian air force 
is able to exert its full force upon the enemy ? When that happens 
Finland will discover that a few thousand volunteers, a few 
aeroplanes and gum, wiU no longer serve ; and then, moreover, 
it will have becotoe too late for effective aid to be given. 
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It soon became obvious to Finland’s prlitical leaders that 
effective assistance on a large enough scale would not be 
forthcoming. On Februar}* i6th Mr. Hansen, the Swedish 
Prime Minister, had refused the Finnish appeal for militarv' 
help. At the same time the Swedish Government made it 
clear that they were not prepared to allow the transit of 
foreign troops through their territory. This attitude on the 
part of Sweden was obviously the result of the very con- 
siderable pressure that was being brought to bear on the 
country by Germany ; and there is no doubt, in ?pite of 
vehement denials from different quarters in Sweden, that a 
definite and categorical warning from Germany had been 
received shortly before Mr. Hansen’s statement was made. 
This was to the effect that the provision of military aid for 
Finland by the Swedish Government, or even the granting of 
transit facilities for more volunteers, would provoke imme- 
diate and forcible counter-measures against Sweden. In 
Stockholm this threat shattered the last vestige of the fiction, 
still paid lip-service to in certain Government dmles, of 
Scan«dinavian solidarity. For Sweden went even farther, 
again presumably under menace from Berlin, in that all her 
ii^uence was now eserted to induce Finland to accept the 
crushing peace terms offered by the Soviet Union. 

The extent to which German and Russian influence over 
Scandinavia has already grown during this particular stage 
of the war was illustrated two days later by the way in which 
Norway handled the Altmark incident. By a mixture of 
dfeing, determination and supreme competence at their job — 
qualities traditionally expected of the British Navy — ^morc than 
three hundred British seamen were rescued from imprison- 
ment in the hold of the Altmark in the course of a naval 
action later described in diplomatic language by the Prime 
Minister as ‘ a technical breach of Norwegian ncattality,’ 
There can be no doubt that the status of the ship was known 
to the !bfotwegian Government ; and that, therefore, the 
in&ingement of Norwegian neutrality by the ship’s use of 
Norwegian tendtotial waters was an infidngement deliberately 
permitted by the Norwegian Government. The diplomatic 
discussions that have taken place around this inddent make 
it pretty clear that, during this first phase of the wai^ viesy 
serious German pressure has also beenearntted agfaisst 
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And knowing, as we do, the facts of Germany’s intervention 
in Sweden, we may be fairly sure that our conclusions as to 
similar intervention on the part of Germany in Norway, 
based though they arc on scantier and less de^te evidence, 
arc nevertheless not far wide of the truth. It is, for example, 
alniost certainly true that Norway, in the course of recent 
discussions between herself and the Reich, was threatened 
with a possible German occupation of her important naval 
bases. 

Finland capitulated because it seemed the only way of 
avoiding complete annihilation. Her capitulation was 
approved of, and even furthered, by the other Scandinavian 
states, especially during the latest phase of the war, since they 
had come to believe that a cessation of hostilities presented, 
for them, the most hopeful chance of making a not very good 
best of an extremely bad business. But the new state of 
affairs in Scandbavia is not one that lends itself to the cultiva- 
tion of comforting illusions. The Scandbavian countries 
fully realise that the order to cease fire in Finland has been 
bought at the price of vastly increased Russo-German bfluence 
throughout the archipelago, an influence at once political, 
strategical and economic. ''K'ithout doubt the recognition 
of this fact lies hea\’y upon the Scandinavian peoples. Doubt- 
less, too, many find comfort in the realisation that the shadow 
of the dictatorships, which now falls gloomily across their 
land, will be lifted once and for all with the final victory of the 
Western Powers. 

The question whether the Scandinavian countries could 
have adopted a different attitude to the Finnish struggle than 
that whidh b fact they did, is difficult to answer. In takbg 
up their position they acted under tremendous pressure 
exerted by Russia and Germany. Only the existence of a 
counterweight to that pressure, a puli exerted from the other 
side, could have enabled them to change their ground. To 
what extent was such a counterweight present ? The state- 
Eoents recently made by M. Daladier and Mr. Qmnberlab 
said a great deal, but still left the essential pobt utitouched. 
Ihcie is one question upon the answ’er to which aU the recxnt 
events in Scandinavia teally turned; upon the answer to 
which the future balance of forces m Scandimvia will alnK>st 
certainly depend. 'Hie (juestton is this: Ate the Allies 
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prepared to take Germany with Russia as one enemy, and to 
fight that enemy, bringing to the fight ever}- last ounce of 
determination and using in the fight every m/ilitan* means at 
their disposal ? So long as the answer to this question is not 
known with absolute certainty to ever}* small state and lesser 
power in Europe we will continue to lose one vital strategic 
position after another. 

The smaller countries must know where we stand. As 
long as they do not, we cannot blame them for using all their 
efforts to keep themselves withdrawn and apart from the 
larger conflict. ViTiethcr it be now in Scandinavia or to- 
morrow in the Low Countries or the Balkans, Russo-German 
hegemony will never be fought to the last ditch unless 
resistance to aggression can be certain oi tinding itself backed 
to the foil and unconditionally supported by ail the prjwer of 
out own determination and all the mass of out own war 
potential. Faced by a powerful opponent, the smaller states 
would be mad to tmst in their own strength alone. Our 
scruples over legal niceties, our mode of political thought, 
our attempts to make existing international machbery work 
and to work through it, arc contrasted with the methods of 
brutal directness exhibited by our enemies, and are inter- 
preted as shifts and expedients to which b our weakness we 
are forced to have resort. For the smaller European states 
this is the only lesson to be drawn from the events in Scandi- 
navia. None of the small states share the view, which is 
agab gabbg ground in certab quartets in England and 
France, that Scandbavia, especially as regards its strategic 
importance, has not yet been wholly lost to the Western 
Powers ; that the ground lost can still be recovered with 
comparative ease; has in fact not really been lost at all. 
What they see, and all they see, is that a block of neutral states 
has been forced bto dependence upon a Power which is 
ptbaanliy England’s enemy and France’s, but is also b a 
hundred ways the enemy of those neutral states themselves. 
And, m the opinion of Ac smaller countries. Allied milHaiy 
uc{>reparedoess and lack of political acumen must taire Ac 
major blame for what has happened. 

During the last few weeks, while the position b Scaedi- 
navia was deteriorating and moving towards final catastrephe, 
it was said here and repeated agab and agab thai b vpib of 
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our readiness to give material aid to Finland the effort failed, 
and had to fail, owing to the technical difficulties that stood in 
the way. A French expeditionary force of j 0,000 men and 
an English force of roughly the same number were ready to 
move, as we have now been told, shortly before the Russo- 
Finnish war ended in Finland’s submission. All the prepara- 
tions were complete, but it was already too late. Whose 
responsibility was the delay ? If the fault lay with the military 
experts they should be retired at once, for then the most far- 
reaching and significant strategic conception of the war 
would have foundered on their inefficiency. If the politician 
and not the military technician was at fault, a lack of insight 
into the political realities of the war situation is implied that 
would justify the most serious misgivings as to the competence 
of our leadership to handle the diplomatic problems with 
which they are confronted. 

Much more even than in the early months of the war, 
the last few weeks have seen a shift: of emphasis from the 
military to the diplomatic front. Along the Maginot and 
Siegfried lines the war remains without movement. Prepara- 
tory reconnoitring is still the dominant feature of the war in 
the air. At sea the struggle has so far been limited in the 
main to the protection of the great sea routes from attack. 
On both sides, here as in Germany, the training of men and 
the production of war material proceeds with undiminished 
intensity. The conviction of the Allies that they will be 
successful in achieving a decisive superiority over the energy 
in every arm is based upon sound reason. But the enemy 
does not sit idly by waiting to be out-distanced. By feverish 
diplcunatic activity he is trying to counter the effects of the 
Allies’ war effort. German diplomacy single-mindedly pur- 
sues the aim of drawing one ‘ neutral * area after another into 
the German sphere of influence, with a view to orga ni s in g 
each newly acquired area as another supply base to strengthen 
the German military machine. In tMs perspective Germany’s 
pressure on Scandmavia is revealed, not as an isolated instance, 
but as one clement in a wider strategy. Both the Low 
Q>untries and Switzerland have recently again been subjected 
to a hUt^krieg of propaganda. 

Germany’s policy in the Balkans has a doable aspect 
On the one hand she widiea lx> be able to dispose ftedy d 
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the produce of an area 'R'ho5e tcc-nomy is so providcniially 
the con';pkn:cr.t of her own. On th.c otl-.cr i-.ar.d, the BaJkaa 
peninsula is cast to play an iraponant role in the grandiose 
political cor.itruction which German diplomacy is endeavour- 
ing to build up. Both underlay von Ribbenirop’s visit to 
Rome on March 9th. Germany, vitally interested in the 
security of the Balkans, is attempting to persuade Italy to 
mount guard with her. Over and above this it is important 
to bring about a state of affairs witich will permit of a Russo- 
Italian rapprochementy for the Fuehrer is convinced that a new 
* Holy Alliance ’ of Rome, Berlin and Moscow can and must 
be used in the fight against Great Britain. 

Ribbentrop’s Rome visit has been far too light-heartedly 
dismissed in this country as ‘ just another failure.’ The truth 
is that, though the German Foreign Minister came home to 
Berlin without concrete results that he could show, he never- 
theless was able to register considerable progress. In Rome 
he could quite rightly point out the fact that the events taking 
place in Scandinavia were having a real and extremely impor- 
tant influence on the political situation in the Balkans and 
the Near East. The Nazi leaders in Berlin, who a short while 
before had been nervously debating the intentions of Turkey 
and the meaning of General Weygand’s mysterious move- 
ments, now drew sighs of relief. The collapse of Scandi- 
navian resistance, it was now thought, would sap any ‘ will 
to resist ’ that might remain m the statesmen of the Balkan 
countries, while Turkey would profit by the lesson implied in 
Sweden’s experience and think twice before daring to imple- 
ment her pledges to the Allies. This German picture of the 
changing position in the Balkans may be over-optimistic^ 
but whether it is or not, the game goes on. 

This plan — one of German expansion — ^is in no way 
weakened by the fact that Germany at the same time prepares 
and pushes forward the great peace offensive. Ribbentcop’s 
activity in Rome and his attempt to come to some kind c£ 
terms with the Vatican is not in the least inconsistent with the 
expansionist plans of the Reich. It has been known for some 
time that the Nazi leadership, engaged in a life and death 
struggle with the Western Powers and with Great Bzitaia kt 
particular, is desirous of securing an armistice, winoffiig ft 
breathing space in which the Reich could compile lli i^ 
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preparations and make victory in the final phase of the war 
inevitable and secure. An understanding with the Catholic 
Church might help the Reich to secure its breathing space. 
There is notliing extraordinary about the fact that the Nazis, 
after visiting terror upon the Church for years past, now wish 
to make use of the Christians they despise. Discussions 
concerning an improved status for the Church and greater 
ecclesiastical freedom in Germany, the Protectorate and 
Poland is the offer in return for which the Vatican is asked to 
lend its support to the German plan for an armistice. The 
Catholic agents of National Socialism have been trying hard, for 
many months now, to convince Catholic opinion, mainly in the 
neutral countries, of the necessity of a ‘ peace ’ of this character. 

The great importance attributed in Berlin to Mr. Sumner 
Welles’ ‘ fact-finding mission,’ compared with the relatively 
little stir made by the envoy’s visit to Paris and London, 
becomes more intelligible against this background. Not 
that the developments expected from Mr. Welles’ mission 
and those from Herr Hitler’s plans have much in common. 
But the Nazis feel that if it should be possible for them to 
convince the American representative of Germany’s desire 
for a ‘ real peace,’ proposals of one sort or another by the 
United States for a cessation of the war might be forthcoming, 
and these, supported by the Vatican, by the dependent 
neutrals, probably by a considerable section of American 
public opinion, and made at a time when Italy is stiffening 
her attitude toward the Allies, would leave the British -and 
French Governments in a very difficult position. It is hardly 
a coinddenoe that Hitler, in the important speech he delivered 
on February afitfa, spoke rhetorically and with the utmost 
vagueness of the German war aims, always escaping from 
concrete particolats to the stereotyped formulae so familiar 
in Nazi propaganda ; ‘ We do not want the enslavement of 
any other people. What we want is our freedom, our 
security, the security of our living space. It is the security of 
the very life our people that we are fighting for.’ As 
always when Hitler wishes to conceal his meaning, he speaks 
in empty generalities, uses phrases which cannot be taken 
hold of at any point and made to yield up a single unequivocal 
meaning, says words which mean one thing to one man and 
the opposite to another. 
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The impressions Mr. Welles took away with him from 
Berlin and Rome remain his own well-guarded secret. Neither 
has he dropped any hint as to whether his European obsen’a- 
tions were such as to impel him to suggest to President 
Roosevelt tliat the time is now ripe for peace approaches to 
be made to the Powers. Whether any such development 
takes place or not remains a question which time will answer. 
But it can be affirmed with the most perfect confidence that 
neither here nor in Paris was Mr. Welles left in anv doubt 
as to the total incompatibility of any negotiated peace wnth 2 
Germany still remaining national socialist and undefeated in 
the field with the war aims of the Allies. 

During the first six months of the war the Allies have 
suffered a major defeat in the collapse of the Scandinavian 
front. Neither the brilliant exploits of the Na\T nor the 
courageous prosecution of the war in the ait must be allowed 
to blind us to this fact. Although from a military point of 
view our safety factor is high, although the allied front in the 
west stands unshakeable, do not let us for this reason deceive 
ourselves into minimising the brutal fact that the political 
conduct of the war has so far led us into a position in which 
new dangers are appearing. 

The events of the last few months in Finland and in the 
other Scandinavian countries, and the unremitting political 
activity of the enemy, make it imperative that henccforwaal 
we look facts in the fece, that w’e btmg ourselves to recognise 
the real aims of the enemy we arc fighting, that wc force 
oiirselves to stand up to the hard trudi about the situation 
we are in, abandon w'ishful thinking, live in the real world 
and not in one of our imagining. That is the real issue. 
And one that we must settle now, and finally. 


* European Observer.* 
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THE FRENCH POINT OF VIEW 

The controversy on peace aims which started in England 
almost immediatelv after the declaration of war, aroused at 
first in France great surprise and distrust. The surprise 
proceeded from the fact that at such an early stage, the English 
apparently considered it more necessary to discuss the methods 
of establishing the peace than the methods of winning the 
war ; and the distrust was the consequence of a belief in a 
German trap. ‘ The Traitor of Stuttgart,’ the French counter- 
part of Lord Haw-Haw, who incessantly urged the French to 
define their peace aims prematurely, was held to be trying to 
sow discord between the Allies, and the papers were warned 
not to facilitate his little game. But as time went on, the 
development of the debate in England obliged the French 
Press to deal with the question, and late in November, 1939, 
the President of the Commission of Foreign Affairs in the 
Senate declared himself in favour of examining publicly the 
principal ‘ material and moral conditions indispensable to a 
permanent European peace.’ Various schools of thought 
immediately revved themselves, and continue to propound 
their views vigorously. 

It seems to me extremely important, before summarising 
the trends of these discussions, to point out that the basis on 
which they all rest is one and the same. There are undoubtedly 
some pro-Fascist groups supporting totalitarianism at large 
as a system c£ government ; and there is the Communist 
Party, which, although legally disbanded, is still very active 
underground and aims as ever at the replacement of capitalism 
by a Marxist economy. But except for political agents 
definitely in the pay of the Third Reich, and the out-and-out 
Communist leaders — ^now either self-exiled or in prison — 
who, having vowed absolute allegiance to Stalin, connive at 
all the policies of his Nazi partners, the French people are 
essentially erne mind as regards what Germany, taken as a 
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nation, represents. No divergences of opinion exist, in ibe 
masses of any class, concerning the foundations of the 
‘ French case ’ against Germany. The differences only relate 
to the practical measures that should be adopted after the 
Allied victor}-; the com'icthns from which these different 
practical measures derive are identical. They are the crux of 
the whole matter, and give logic and resolution to whatever 
positive solution of the German problem is advanced. That 
is why I insist on them. Without a clear initial understanding 
of the conception of Germany held quasi unanimously by the 
French people, it is not possible to grasp entirely the sound- 
ness of their peace aims. 

The French argument, which I can condense here only 
very briefly, is based upon a threefold experience of Germany, 
historical, psychological, and political, {a) The French 
contend that the outstanding feature of their whole history 
is the effort to resist Teutonic aggression, and establish, by 
some means or other, security on their eternally precarious 
Eastern borders. ''K'ithin livmg memory alone they have 
been attacked three times — and twice invaded on their own 
soil — ^by their Germanic neighbour, {b) They maintain that 
the preponderant psychological characteristic of the Germans, 
considered as a race, is desmsure, that is, immoderation, 
intemperateness, excessivcncss. Evidence proves that when- 
ever a leader arose who incarnated this distinctive German 
vice (whether the leader was a Frederick the Great, or a 
Bismarck, or a William 11, or a Hitler is immaterial), his 
people followed him heart and soul — ^and that his call, 
instantly and universally responded to, was always the same : 
the call to force, to conquest, to mthlessness, to brutality, to 
faithlessness if faithlessness was expedient. This mania for 
savage and bellicose self-glorification is an endemic mental 
disease. Moreover, the Germans arc a people in whom the 
herd instinct is paramount. Their idea of order is that of a 
Hind and complete obcdicncc to authority — not individual 
judgment, but a surrender of their entire personality into die 
hands of a FaSSw, a chief, who lifts ftom them the burden of 
responsibility and at the same time satisfies their need of 
docility and regimentation and the primitive mystidsm wbida 
leads them to indulge in monstrously grandiose dte a m s t 
(r) Germany odsted for a very long period aa i 
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confederation of numerous little independent States, during 
which period the interplay of regionalism and the conflicting 
interests of the various princes prevented them from vitally 
endangering Europe. Among these States, however, one, 
Prussia, was from its verj’ inception the archetype of the 
modem militarist State. It rose to predominance by successful 
campaigns for territorial aggrandisement, and because of the 
prestige thus gained, saturated the immensely receptive 
German peoples with its cardinal principles : love of war, 
preparation for war, the placing of the State above all law. 
After it defeated Denmark in 1864, Austria in 1866 and 
France in 1871, it became powerful enough to override all 
opposition and merge the German States in an Empire, 
thereby achieving the political unity of Germany. 'S^at 
happened then was the formation, in the middle of Europe, 
of the largest and most compact ethnical agglomeration, with 
one Government, a homogeneous army imder a single 
command, and tremendous industrial resources eminently 
calculated to increase its capacity for aggression — the whole 
entity being pervaded by Pmssian ideology and instructed in 
Pxt^sian methods. From 1 871 onward there was, throughout 
Germany, a prodigiously rapid and threatening development 
of the doctrines of militarism, race superiority and pan- 
Germanism, culminating in the visions of world hegemony 
which we witness to-^y. Since the hour when Prussia 
engineered the national unity of Germany, Europe has lived 
alternately under the regime of an armed peace -with con- 
tinual menaces, and that of war in its most ferociously 
unscrupulous form. 

How is Europe to be defended, ask the French, against 
the persistent German madness, and therefore the persistent 
German peril ? They do not doubt that Germany will finally 
be beaten in this struggle, but neither do they doubt that she 
is totally incapable of a spontaneous and genuine democratisa- 
tion after defeat. Defeat cannot destroy a national tempera- 
ment arul a national education overnight. The masses are 
not — have never been— democratic. Imperialist firebrands 
are legion in the country. German youth has been in- 
doctrinated daring the last ten or twelve years with the most 
violent Nazi propaganda, ao^uired in Nazi institutions — so 
the generation the Allies will mainly have to uickle is already 
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fully traioed in intolerance, fanaticism, cruelty, lies, and the 
will to dominate. Reason and knowledge combine to show 
that it would be folly to hope for a sudden magical trans- 
formation of the German spirit, or to count on Germany’s 
urillingness and ability to alter in the twinkling of an eye her 
composition, mentality, habits and ambitions, and, simply 
because she lost the war, instantaneously become moderate, 
civilised, peaceable. It is infinitely more likely that another 
hideous phenomenon on the model of Nazism will occur — 
or that a vanquished but uncoerced Germany will throw in 
her lot entirely with Communist Russia, exploit Russia’s 
riches, organise her man-power, and in a few years assume 
efficient leadership in a joint attempt to bolshcvisc Europe. 
The French, conscious of the laws of growth and of their 
own passage from imperialism to democracy, do not assert 
that no change vrill ever supetveite m the Teutonic dis- 
position, but time is needed, they say, for an evolution away 
from the political philosophy and the political practices to 
W’hich the Germans have become thoroughly accustomed — 
and during this period of time, and until this evolution is 
accomplished, forcible steps must be taken to ensure that 
they will not shatter again as they choose the peace and 
progress of Europe. 

This inflexible determination implies that Germany must 
be reduced to military impotence. On this vital point, too, 
there is no split in French public opinion anywhere. But the 
proposed methods by which German military impotence can 
be achieved vary according to the political parties. The 
extremists, composed of more or less Right Wing groups 
including papers like Les Debats, La Croix, Le Petit Journal, 
Les Hems de la Guerre (the organ of the Union Feddrale des 
Combattants), the indefatigable V Action Franfoise ; weeklies 
like Gringtire ; associations like the Centre d’dtudes pour la 
fomuittem d’une poix durable, to which belong some die 
best brsuns in the univetsities as well as many schoolnastcts, 
wage a very active canqnign for the destroction of German 
unity and the compulsory return of the nation to a system of 
small separate self-governing States. The leit-moth of dwaw 
groups is that there are not two Germanics, one good and 
one bad, but rimply a weak Germany andl a strong Gennar^. 
As soon as the first is replaced by the second, 
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becomes, by a natural law, e%nl, and the only way to prevent 
her from becoming evil is to keep her weak — ^that is, to shape 
her again into a confederation of independent, and thus 
harmless, States. I do not say that these parties are repre- 
sentative of public opinion generally, or that they express the 
Government’s point of view, but their protagonists are 
intelligent, their energy is unflagging, and their political 
influence considerable. 

On the other hand, the majority of the Socialist Party ; 
Liberal papers like UCEutre, UAube, UEpoque^ Les Notweaux 
Cahim, etc. ; and a number of historians and Left Wing 
intellectuals support the solution of an eventual European 
Federation. But the conception of such a Federation, and 
especially the approach to it, are not by any means identical 
with the English notions, and I think it very necessary to 
stress the dissimilarities between the two theses. In itself, 
the idea of a European Federation awakens a keen interest in 
France. It was originally broached by Briand ; it is in 
conformity with the ratiorialistic faith in the intelligence and 
progress of mankind ; it appeals to the very deep sentiment 
of European solidarity with ■which the French, vrho have 
moulded the civilisation of Europe and borne the reper- 
cussion of European events to a far greater extent than any 
other people, are impregnated ; and it admittedly represents 
the ultimate form of European order, liberty, and prosperity. 

But on the whole, French opinion reacts strongly against 
the extravagant ardour for immediate Federation which one 
finds in England. The book of Clarence Streit, Union NoVy 
that set the ball rolling, struck the French intelligentsia as 
peculiarly naive, and stweked them by a sort of prophetic 
dogmatism which betrayed both a preposterous over- 
simpiification of thotight and an enormous ignorance of the 
concrete realities of Europe. The recent literary outpourings 
on the same topic, by a section of the English Left Wing 
writers, seem to them quite as incongruous, quite as devoid 
of any perception of the true nature of European problems. 
Most of the Anglo-Saxon Federal Unionists float on clouds 
of futile words far above the intricate web of European 
actualities ; they make of Federation a cult, a fetish, a panacea 
which they apply without any sort of discanoination whatso- 
ever to all the European tan^es simultaneously, recognising 
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neither the complications and ramifications of thcsc^’^^ljccts. 
nor the different conceptions of human freedom that finwail 
in various countries. Tliey appear to attribute to Federation 
the miraculous power to transform, not only the solutions 
of problems, but the very terms of the problems themselves, 
and, arguing from these senseless postulates, they reject the 
need for ‘ guarantees,’ for ‘ security,’ for the ‘ protection ’ of 
any nation — and the lessons of experience. Indeed, the 
conclusion to be drawn from their astounding political 
sentimentality is that you have but to decree Federation and 
human nature will automatically exercise all the qualities 
specific to the angels. Nothing can be further from French 
realism than the dream-stuff so interminably exuded by an 
H. G. Wells, for example, and his fellow-Utopians, leading 
from nowhere to nowhere, a fabric spun for a moment by 
irresponsible blowers-of-bubbles and romantic trailers-of- 
mists. 

The contention of the French is that bistoria non saltum 
Jacit. You cannot leap, they say, from an old world into a 
new one at an hour’s notice. They know the past of Europe 
too well to suppose that Federation will not upset — perhaps, 
even, tragically upset — traditional mentalities, emotions, 
habits of living ; or that it will not provoke resistance — 
perhaps, even, desperate resistance, dangerous for the whole 
project. Ructly an intellectual, partly a peasant people, they 
feel instinctively what care is requir^ to bring to maturity a 
cornfield, a vineyard, a cathedral, a nation : in the same way 
they feel that a long phase of adaptation and acclimatisation 
is required before a new idea grows such deep roots in the 
realities as will tender it stronger than events, or strong 
enough to influence and direct events. Besides, if they are 
opposed to dictatorships, they are also opposed to impersonal 
riti t rfllj satinn, to colossal and unwieldy units, to standardisa- 
tion and the levelling of local things feshioned by colttite and 
time, for tme of the most invariable characteristics of the 
French spirit is the dominion of the self over the system and 
the passionate value attached to individuality. (Equality has 
never meant to them just the ‘ equality of op^rtunity ’ ^ 
Anglo-Saxons talk so much about. It is a jealous, an in* 
transigent assertion of the dignity of every human hfaqi|>) 
Their attitude towanis Federalism is in el^ 
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as towards a goal to be desired, cherished, kept alive, but 
which cannot be carried by assault, however well-intentioned, 
I think it safe to say that the country will make up its mind 
about a European Union only after it sees how the Anglo- 
French partnership works during the war. Just now the 
chief hope, entertained with an unprecedented intensity, is 
that EIngland will not pull out of Europe as she did after the 
last peace ; will not crazily preach Collective Pacifism instead 
of erecting Collective Security ; will not compel France to 
resort again, in a dreadful search for self-preservation, to 
Continental expedients and wobbly treaties, or to a drastic 
smashing of Germany in the post-war era : one of which two 
things must take place unless England puts her men and her 
wealth into the sustained policing of Europe, and turns at 
long last into a Good European relying not on international 
machinery to co-ordinate the affairs of the distracted Old 
World, but on her own active, concrete, and responsible 
leadership in them. Above all things, the Frendi trust that 
the two great Western democracies wiU form a consortium, a 
‘ Grand Alliance,’ moral, military, economic and political — 
the core, in fact, of a subsequent European Federation, which 
congenial States w'ill be invited to join as associates, and from 
which they will reap material benefits of many kinds, as well 
as the cenainty that their national existence will never be 
jeopardised in the future. More than the institution of an 
order that will allow every' country of good-will to evolve 
normally and traditionally, yet in a larger unity, with far 
greater economic advantages at its disposal, and a stabler 
assurance of peace than ever before, the French ate not 
prepared to envisage at present. The monomaniacal American 
visions of gigantic business (for which, ptcsumably, the Allies 
alone are to clear the ground), the impractitable En gli s h 
visions of an international government — ^not to mention the 
insane fantasy of a planet-wide fusion — arc not the design of 
the new world on which is set the heart of this reasonable 
and adult people, that loves measure, proportion, the creations 
of racial gifts, the expression of national truths, and the art of 
living. 

But whatever is the design, everybody in the land, 
including the Army— -I emphasise the last three words because 
I have a very precise notion that the Army wifi play a tete 
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this time in the drafting of the peace terms : the young soldiers 
have not the sHgh.tcst intention of letting Germany spring a 
war on them again in a decade or ftco— is resolved to take at 
least one precaution. This precaution concerns the supremely 
significant question of the Rhine, and is based upon the plans 
submitted by Marechal Foch to the plenipotentiaries of the 
Inter-Allied Powers in 1919 — plans which, to the unlimited 
misfortune of the whole of Europe, were discarded by 
Clemenceau under British and American pressure. Foch 
called the Rhine la seuk barriere disposes sur la route dt I'imasion ; 
la front lire not ur elk des pays indust riels et pasiftques de I'Oicident 
de PEstrope ; le fieuce qui rl^^e tout, * NIC ith six divisions,’ he 
wrote, ‘ I can hold the Rhine. Then, we have nothing to fear, 
and we may disarm. XXlicn one is master of the Rhine, one 
is master of Germany ; when one is not master of the 
Rhine, one is at the mercy of cveiything.’ Nobody predicted 
more lucidly than he what would happen if the Coalition of 
1914-1918 renounced the advantages which the control of 
the Rhine gave to the Allies, and ‘ permitted the shield of its 
defence to fall from its hands.’ (W ell, the Coalition renounced 
the advantages and permitted the shield to fall, and so we arc 
where we are to-day.) The Maginot Line, declare the French 
very rightly, even if permanently manned, constitutes a guard 
merely against a new attack on France, and, through France, 
on Britain — the rest of Europe is outside the range of its 
putely defensive protection. It is only from on and beyond 
the Rhine that control of Germany can operate positively, 
with Mayence, for instance, as its nucleus. All the signs 
indicate that when this war is won, France will revert point 
by point to Foch’s famous Note, take the Rhine as her eastern 
military frontier ; debar Germany from military and political 
access to the Rhineland; occupy for a span of years the 
Rhenish provinces on the left bank of the river, even covering 
them by a zone of military neutralisation on the right bonk ; 
and when she retires — as she will eventually do, haviog as 
little wish as the English themselves for territorial eiqMmsion, 
or ruling for ruling’s sake, or vindictive reprisals — Cleave them 
in a state of enduxiDg autonomy, administering themselves 
and linked with the Western democtatic countries by ft 
common Customs regime or an arrangement compamtite tp) 
that of the Soar-land, which would provide an oudet fot ttenx 
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econoimc activities. Another aim which is becoming more 
and more evidently a complement of the European peace 
pattern is the establishment of a Danubian Federation, a 
union of free peoples, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, perhaps 
Austrians and Hungarians. But I repeat that the e/ef /ie voute 
of ever}' scheme is the French hold on the Rhine bridgeheads, 
and no one who has visited France since the war can make 
any mistake as to the grimness of that purpose. The grip will 
not be perpetual, but a grip there must be until such time as 
Germany understands that aggressive nationalism has no 
chance of success whatever : a process that entails a fresh 
teaching of history and ethics, by democratic educators under 
Allied supervision, as well as the reorganisation, also by the 
Allies, of the German economic system. Obviously a long 
and difficult proposition altogether — but when the lesson is 
learnt, collaboration will be offered to Germany, for both 
England and France are already broadening their views in 
many fields, and it is not on ‘ closed empires ’ that they see 
the possibility of constructing the New Dispensation. 

One last word. I should not be doing my job properly as 
a political observer if I failed to disclose a certain irritation 
wWch it is imperative to prevent from gaining further ground 
in France. Given the adamant conviction in that country 
that no security for itself, nor for Europe generally, can be 
adequate without the total disarmament of the Germans, and 
that such a disarmament can only be realised by garrisoning 
the Rhine, it would be well to ponder the effect on French 
public opinion of the mischievous clamour raised in EnglsSid 
by the Tnat-Germany-Tenderly theorists, and the deluded 
simpletons who believe that ‘ if only WE behave generously, 
the Germans will follow suit at once.’ The Eng lish assump- 
tion that the overwhelming majority of Germans were the 
innocent, unsuspecting victims of the Nazi Party is dismissed 
as sheer nonsense — ^which indeed it is, for a free electorate 
voted for Hitler as Qiancellor of the Reich in 1952, to the 
tunc of 14,000,000, after Mm Kampj and several years of 
intensive campaigning had made then perfectly aware of the 
Nazi programme of persecutions, annexations and battle. If 
the English contemplate affording Germany the opportunity, 
after the war, to muster again her armies, which have always 
been the mstrornent eff her power and her depredations, what 
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are v:e fighting for ? the French are beginning to ask. Hitler 
proclaims $frbi et orbi that his sole objective is to destroy the 
British Empire -which crushes the globe, that he has no 
quarrel with France, that he is eager to enter into a durable 
alliance with her. It would thus appear that France is con- 
tinuing tl;e war exclusively in defence of Britain, but if 
Britain is intent upon throwing away the results of this 
defence, why continue it ? German propaganda is terrifically 
persistent and insidious^ — ^much more so than in England — 
and the average man needs all the help he can get to refute it, 
particularly as Communist activities are in collusion -with Nazi 
noancEuvres. (‘ Workers of ail countries unite so that British 
Capitalism shall be wiped out,’ is now the slogan of both.) 
It is extraordinarily stupid to give him the impression that 
the hardships he is undergoing -with admirable fortitude may 
be unavailing. He sees 5,000,000 of his countr\-men under 
arms, paid about a shilling a day when they are in the line and 
a few farthings when they are behind it ; every family 
impoverished and yet struggling to send money to its soldiers ; 
the women fully sharing the staggering burden of war ; the 
national soil going to waste ; the national economy dislocated 
in a way the English do not even commence to apprehend. 
France has turned into a national war-factory to a higher 
degree than England — ^the munition workers toil ten hours a 
day, six days a week, -with no over-pay for over-time. How- 
ever generous is their acknowledgment of the British effort, 
the French realise that their personal sacrifices arc necessarily 
superior, up to now, to those of their Allies. They do not 
grudge them yet, but they must feel that these sacrifices will 
lead to the tangible consequences of an impregnable security, 
and no misgivings as to the possible half-heartcdness of 
England in the matter of peace aims should arise. Again I 
reiterate that this is a very real danger — ^the only grave danger 
that threatens Anglo-French relations — for nothing infuriates 
a Frenchman more than to heat described as ‘ chauviniam* 
what he regards as the plainrat commoosense. Events have 
sho-wn that the Frcndi estimate of Germany was far more 
accurate than the British. It is a question of fife or death fme 
the two nations that this iong-siglbtedness of France should 
not be forgotten. 

Oman Kxmt': : 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF PARLIAMENT 

‘ Human nature/ Bagehot remarked, ‘ despises long argu- 
ments which come to nothing. , . . But all men heed great 
results and a change of government is a great result.’ Accord- 
ing to the classical theory of the British constitution, a change 
of government or a General Election ought to take place 
when His Majesty’s Ministers either re\’-erse a major policy 
which they undertook to carry out or fail to achieve success 
in the poHcy which they actually put into operation. The 
neglea of ^e House trf Commons to produce this ‘ great 
result ’ in the face of the most obvious opportunities of doing 
so was the chief symptom of parliamentary weakness during 
the years 193 j-1959 and one of the chief causes of the decline 
of Parliament in public estimation. 

The period began with the election of the Government 
on a pMge to give the fullest support to the League of 
Nations in the matter of Abyssinia, and the violation of that 
pledge. It included that most fatal of mistakes, tacit consent 
to the German occupation of the Rhineland and that complex 
of ignorance, panic and baseless optimism which goes 
the name of the Munich settlement. It ended with the fall 
of the most progressive and democratic of the succession 
states and the imminence of the German attack on Poland. 
Throughout that period the major premise of British foreign 
policy had not nwrely been demonstrably false : its felsity 
had for so long been so obvious that failure to see it is beyond 
palliation. For such blunders the theoretical penalty is the 
defeat of the Goveenment in the Commons. In point of 
fiKt, with the exception of the Hoare-Laval * incident,’ it was 
clear that there was no reversal of policy or want of suoress 
in its application which the Commons wete not prepared by 
a compliant majority to accept. The oasis trf Septembei^ 
Z938, teveaied two developments extremely dangerous to 
constitutional government as it used to be understood in this 
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countiy : the readiness of Parliament not merely to accept 
but to welcome whatever fait accmpH the Government chose 
to present to it ; and the remarkable accretion to the personal 
pov^ex of the Prime Minister. Another significant develop- 
ment was the promotion to Gibinet office of such men as Sir 
John Anderson and Lord Chatfield, whose parliamentary and 
political experience were cither negligible or non-existent, 
while the greatest parliamentarian of the day was jealously 
excluded from office. 

In time of war one might have expected a further decline 
in the prestige and power of Parliament until they reached 
zero. Instead, they have (so far at least as the Gammons arc 
concerned) enjoyed a veritable renaissance. Indeed, in the 
last debate before our declaration of war, the parliamentary 
pressure for a time-limit to our ultimatum to Germany was, 
if not decisive, at least very considerable. Since then par- 
liamentary criticism of the Ministry of Information and the 
Emergency Regulations has been highly effective. A descrip- 
tive speech in the Commons by Mr. Churchill or a critical 
speech by Mr. Lloyd George immediately catches the atten- 
tion of the country. The holding of a secret session marks 
the height of this revival of parliamentary authority. For 
then the Government says in effect : ‘ It is so important that 
you, the Commons, perform your function of criticism that 
we are willing to take the risk of divulging highly important 
information to enable you to do so.’ 

How far is this renaissance solidly basoi ? At the begin- 
ning, one important admission must be made. The decline 
in parliamentary authority in the period 1935-1939, though 
serious enough, was only catastrophic if judged by Ac 
standards kid down in sudi ckssics as the works of Bagehot 
and Anson. Now Bagehot in particular was so deeply 
influenced by the lessons of the period 1846-1868 that he was 
apt m assign permanence to what were only transient political 
{^benomena ^ that day. It was, indeed, a time when the 
House Cotanoons enjloycd a rcosarkafale degree of power 
and fceedom. Roebuck’s motion fiot a committee to Inquise 
into the condition of the army in the Crimea, resisted by the 
Government, was carried by 303 votes to 148. In 183^ 
Palmerston, who was inclined to challenge the United Smits 
on a long-forgotten issue conceming ^ 
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and the Bay islands, was forced to reverse his policy in 
deference to the industrial-pacifist section in the House; 
and that although Sidney Herbert declared it most discredit- 
able for the Government to accept such a veto from the 
Commons in the sacred sphere of foreign affairs. In 1857, 
in the matter of the Lorcha Arrow, Cobden’s motion, con- 
demnatory of the Government, was carried by 263-Z47 ; and 
in the following year Palmerston was beaten by 234-215 on 
Gibson’s amendment to the Conspiracy to Murder Bill and 
resigned. 

But the background of these events was a comparatively 
small electorate capable of being influenced in some degree 
by the authoritative voice of the great Reviews and a party 
system thrown into disorganisation by the existence, in the 
Pcelites, of a third party, not strong, indeed, in numbers but 
including many able men. The Radicals, also, commercial, 
religious or sentimental, might almost be reckoned as a 
fourth party. In these circumstances, so different from 
those of recent years, lie the explanation of the phenomena 
we have noticed. Even then it generally happened that a 
Government defeated in the Commons gained a greater or 
less increase of strength at the polls. Many of the pacifists 
who had enjoyed the triumph over Palmerston in the matter 
of the Lorcha Arrow were defeated at the subsequent General 
Election. As the electorate was increased by successive 
reform acts the power of the Commons declined. Defeat of 
the Government of the day, although it lies at the basis of Ae 
classical theory of the constitution, has not been known in 
fiict on a major issue since 1886. The omnipotence of what- 
ever Government is in office has not, in fact, been properly 
understood ; nor, for that matter, has the tenacity in office 
of other politicians than the mcm^rs of the present Cabinet 
been suf^endy appreciated. Even Gladstone, as Morley 
remarked, apropos of the fall of Khartoum and the death of 
Gordon, ‘ in spite of his incessant sighs for a hermit’s calm, 
was always for fighting out every position to the last trench.’ 

This is not to say that there was not a further and grave 
decline in the authority of Parliament in the years i935-i959- 
But its causes do not all lie on the surfece of politics. They 
are to be found in the mental indiffiacence of a great part of 
the electorate and the mental confusion of nearly all of it ; 
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in the decrease in the number of independent and responsible 
organs of opinion and the growing dominance of the * dope ’ 
Press; and in the overw’hclming strength of the party 
machines. The effect of the war has simply been to arrest the 
operation of some of these factors. The public is effectually 
aroused to the necessity of prosecuting the war vigorously 
and (with much less guidance than it deserves) is remarkably 
single-minded in its views on that subject. In that mood it 
appreciates the necessity fr/t parliarctntar}' criticism of the 
Government. The character and tempt > oi the war, moreover, 
are suited to parliaracntan' discussion, and the result is that 
Parliament has attracted lu itself a certain degree t>f popular 
backing and approval. It has gained a moral authority which 
it has lacked for years. 

Beyond this, the renaissance of Pailiament has tveo causes. 
There is the knowledge that renewed failure on the part of 
the Government, cynically disregarded or com^placently 
tolerated before, will not be borne now. There is also (and 
perhaps this is the most important point of all) the decision 
to forego a General Eleaion. The result of that decision is 
to free the private member to some extent from the threat 
of official opposition to his candidature which has so effec- 
tively crippled Conservative criticism during the past few 
years. In some respects the situation is like that which 
existed in the eighteenth century. There were changes of 
Government then, but they were not made as the result of 
Gmeral Elections. They were made within Parliament and 
confirmed by General Elections. To-day the private member, 
guaranteed a little temporary protection from his Central 
Office and fortified by the knowledge that even the Conserva- 
tive Central Office has been unable to keep Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden out of the Government for ever, has the 
dhance to regain something of that independence which he 
once enjoyed in much greater measure. 

But tht ultimate problem remains. How fiuc can this 
increased authority of Parliament be trust»i to endure when 
the factors whidi have led to its growth no longer exist ? 
Let us go back for a nximent to the theory of parliamcrttaiy 
government. 

The distinguishing quality of Parliameatary Govemnitni;^ si|id 
Bagebot, is tiiat in each stige of a public tcansarrion theeh il 
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cussion ; that the public assists at this discussion ; that it can, 
through Parliament, turn out an administration which is not doing 
as it likes and can put in an administration which will do as it likes. 

The type of M.P. required in these circumstances is a man of 
wide general information and intelligence, sensitive to the 
trend of events and to the formation of public opinion, 
courageous and independent in his own opinion and action. 
Unless such men east in large numbers in the Commons the 
vital link in Bagehot’s chain is missing. 

In theory the members of the House of Commons may 
be elected for their general competence. In practice the 
great majority of them ate the off-spring of a liaison between 
the Central Offices of their respective parties and one or other 
of the various ‘pressure-groups’ such as the N.F.U., the 
F.B.L, the trades unions and the co-operative societies. 
The expression ‘pressure-groups’ is neither original nor 
pleasant, but it will serve. Nor is the phenomenon new in 
British politics. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the West Indian and East Indian interests formed 
pressure-groups capable of exercising great influence upon 
the government of the day and sometimes of dictating policy 
to it. The West Indian interest, for instance, secured the 
passing of the Molasses Act of 1753 in the face of the much 
weaker North American pressure-group, and was able in 
the War of the Austrian Succession to have much of its own 
way in the formation of British naval strategy. Pressure- 
groups never disappeared. Bentinck’s Protectionist patty 
was ooe ; and for some purposes the Manchester School may 
be classed under the same heading. 

But in the second half of the nineteenth century the power 
of these groups was linuted. For one thing, they could not 
operate to advantage when political alignments were as 
confused and politi^ tenure as uncennin as we have seen 
thi^ were. For another, in the high noon of laisser-fasre^ 
lobbyk^ for economic gains could not effect much when 
govemment intervention was so strictly limited by the pre- 
vailing economic and social theories. Consequently, the 
pefliti^ issues of that day were derived Atom foreign policy, 
Atom questions of rdigioa or morality or £com consdtutioaal 
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Contemporary conditions are vastly different. In a vorld 
of tariffs, subsidies and high taxation the economic prizes arc 
■worth fighting for. Against a stable political background and 
a highly regimented party system the pressure-groups 
(infinitely better organised than their predecessors) can exert 
their influence far more easily and far more economically. 
Somewhere, no doubt, there is a Spirit rff Conservatism and a 
Spirit of Socialism ; but they are dim and ineffeaive shades. 
^ e would be well advised to seek the parallel to our present 
condition not in Victorian bur in contemporary American 
politics. In the United States politics has long consisted for 
the main part in conflicts between pressure-groups — ^W'hcat, 
Cotton, Silver, Steel, Labour — fought out against a back- 
ground of traditional but almost meaningless party ctics. 

The parallel can be pursued further. It is a truism that 
the American parties do not represent distinct and divergent 
philosophies of politics. Are we not approaching that state 
of things here ? It is worth while remembering that although 
the Opposition in the Commons has seldom been more 
helpless than during the past two years, its leaders have 
perhaps never been more frequently taken into the confidence 
of the Government, The present distinction between the 
Conservative and the Labour Parties is one of class, not of 
philosophy. Translated into political terms this means that 
the Conservative Party is a loose alliance of certain pressure- 
groups facing a similar alliance of other pressure-groups 
denominated the Labour Party. Neither is concerned "with 
expressing and elevating what is best in the public mind. 
Even the distinction between ‘ capitalism * and ‘ socialism ’ 
is largely fictitious, for all the main pressure-groups, -whatever 
their political allegiance, spring from and depend upon a 
common background of bureaucratic capitalism. 

The first result of this state of things is that -which has, 
in fact, come to its full fruition in the past few years. The 
dominant pressure-groups of the day tend to become so 
blinded to all save their immediate interests that they ate 
willing to allow the Government a free hand in other spheres 
so long as these interests are advanced. The chief of these 
* other spheres ’ is, of course, that of foreign afl&urs. The 
second danger is still more grave. As the system of paifia- 
mentary government becomes a system eff judicioos log# 
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rolling between two combinations of pressure-groups it 
ceases to attract first the interest and then the loyalty of the 
voter. For these reasons the present writer is obliged to 
confess that, much as he welcomes the recent renaissance of 
parliamentar}' authority, he can see no elements of per- 
manence in it. If the parliamentary system is to be revived 
as an effective force it can only be as part of that increased 
austerity of purpose to which one hopes the war may lead. 

\V. L. Burn. 
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The possession of three tiju'Htinp: Ser%'iccs must raise problems 
of organisation for which no precedents can be found. So 
far only two Great Powers ha%'e established separate Air 
Forces — ^Britain and Italy. The British Royal Air Force 
came into existence on April ist, 1918, and the Regia .'\cro- 
nautica of Italy several years later. The Dominions of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have copied the example 
of the Mother-country' ; the South African .\ir Force, so-called, 
is not strictly separate from the land forces of the Union. In 
all the other Great Powers the bulk of the military air organisa- 
tion is part of the Army, while those countries which possess 
a Naty have also a naval air arm — as has been the ease with 
Britain since 1938. 

The chief reason why the British Government formed the 
Royal Air Force in 1918 was to put an end to undesirable 
competition between the Royal Flying Corps of the Army 
and the Royal Naval Alt Service in placing orders for airciafb 
The amalgamation of the two also got rid of certain duplication 
of effort in the way of training schools and other institutions, 
and created a useful pool of skilled mechanics. However, 
for the remaining months of the Great War the existing 
squadrons mostly continued to work as they had been doing 
brforc. The one exception was the formation of the Indepen- 
dent Air Force in France, whidi was not under the orders of 
Lord Haig, though it was under the general command of 
Marshal Foch. The question has b^ raised as to the 
wisdom of depriving Lord Haig of so many bomber squadrons 
daring the faa^es of the war. 

With the third Service in exigence, it became necessary 
to organise in some way, to define in het the fuacriems and 
limits of each Service. Possibly no basic princi{de was ever 
laid down officially on paper, but in practice the oogiaal 
arrangement was that everything which flew rixMild h^mg 
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to the Air Ministry, everything that took warlike action on 
the water should, as before, belong to the Admiralty, and 
that everything which fought on the ground should remain 
the propert}’^ of the War Office. It was a division, not by 
class of operations, but entirely by element. At the very 
beginning there was some hesitation in putting this division 
into practice, as for a short period the airships remained the 
propertj- of the Admiralty, though the officers and airmen 
who flew them were transferred to the Royal Air Force. 
Before long, however, the airships were also handed over to 
the Air Ministr}’ and, for reasons of economy, were suppressed. 

Hie contention of this article is that the division of the ■ 
three Services according to the element in which each weapon 
or instrument operated tvas thoughtless, was bound to lead 
to dual control in almost every operation, was calculated to 
lead to disputes between the Services, and in fact did lead to 
such disputes. It is here suggested with emphasis that the 
only sound principle is for each Service to possess all the 
ptrsonml and materi$l which are necessary for carrying on its 
own work, irrespective of the element in which they operate. 
Only in that way can dual control with its admitted evils be 
avoided in any one operation. Thus all that belongs to naval 
defence should be completely and absolutely under the 
Admiralty whether it floats, walks, or flies ; everything 
pertaining to land defence should be under the War Office ; 
and likewise every component part of ak defence should be a 
responsibility of the Air Ministry. 

It is not enough that one Service should have operatidnal 
control over a b^y lent by another Service. Each Service 
ought to raise, organise and pay the men, and select, pay for, 
and maintain the equipment needed for carrying out its own 
duties, and the cost should figure in its own estimates when 
they are presented to Parliament. Only in that way can the 
country know what each form of defence is costing. 

From the very first the system of division by elements 
showed signs of breaking down through its own short- 
comings. The Admiralty protested loudly and continuously 
against Air Ministry control of the Fleet Air Arm, and 
though the Balfour 0 >mmittee arranged a corqpromise, the 
dispute continued until, in 1958, that arm was handed over, 
lock, stock, and barrel, to the Navy. Actually, however. 
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the first breach of the organisation by elements was made 
by the Air Ministry. In its control of Iraq, and at that time 
of Palestine and Trans- Jordan, the Royal Air Force needed 
the co-operation of armoured cars, and proceeded to raise 
companies of them, manning them with Air Force ptrsonmi 
This has worked in a very satisfactory way, but some years 
ago Brigadier-General Spears, M.P., raised the question in 
Parliament and protested that, as the cars moved on the 
ground, they ought to have been supplied by the War Office 
and have been manned by soldiers. Had he carried his 
point, the unified control in Iraq and Palestine would have 
been replaced by dual control. However, he failed to 
persuade the Government, and the Air Force kept its armoured 
cars. That was the first blow to the old vicious principle. 
The second was the handing over to the Admiralty of the 
Fleet Air Arm. We are progressing towards sane organisa- 
tion, but certain anomalies still remain, and it is the object 
of this article to examine them and urge their removal. 

There are at present three major cases where unified 
control— or perhaps it would be better to say unified responsi- 
bility — ^has not yet been achieved. In the first place, it has 
been suggested that the Coastal Command of the Royal Air 
Force does work of purely naval importance and should 
therefore be under the Adiniralty. Scrondly, air reconnais- 
sance is necessary to all Army operations, but the Army has 
no air atm of its own. In the tiUrd place, air defence ought 
to one self-contained whole under the Air Ministry, but 
the searchlights and anti-aircraft guns and their ptrsonmi 
arc provided by the Wat Office. 

The first case, that of the Coastal Command, is a border- 
line case. According to the pure doctrine of unified responsi- 
bility, the Coastal Command ought to be part of the Navy, 
but the present practice creates no outstanding anomaly, and 
no great bum is likely to result from leaving things as they 
are, at any rate for the present. One should, however, 
recognise the possibility of fiaetbn in two cases, if the Air 
Ministry did not sup^^y as many aircraft as the Navy needed 
for the patrol of the seas round our coasts, or if the Ait 
Officer Co mm a nding -in-Chief disagreed personally with his 
□aval colleagues. 

The case of an Army Air Arm is mo» important, aitd is 
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father intricate. The Air Ministry provides a number of 
units called ‘Army co-operation squadrons.’ These are 
intended, and are equipped, mainly for tactical reconnaissance 
and for directing artillery fire on to a target, both purely 
Army operations. The pilots in these squadrons act as the 
observers, as the actual %ing of the aircraft is a simple and 
almost subconscious matter. In fact these officers are 
observers rather than pilots. Up to 50 per cent, of them may 
be Army officers seconded to the Air Force. All the observer- 
pilots have to pass through the School of Army G>operation, 
which is borne on the Air Estimates, though surely its proper 
place would be on the Army Estimates. The observers have 
to study military tactics and Army organisation very 
thoroughly, and the course is far from simple. 

For operations these Army co-operation squadrons come 
under Army command. The system has not worked badly, 
except that the Army loses too many of the R.A.F. observ'er- 
pilots when they have acquired experience. Most of them 
hold only short-service commissions and spend only a few 
years in the squadrons before going on to the reserve. Those 
who hpld permanent commissions are liable to be transferred 
by the Air Ministry to other classes of squadrons — ^fighters, 
bombers, etc. It would be far more satisfactory to the Army 
if these squadrons belonged completely to itself and if all 
the observer-pilots were Army officers. The aircraft, how- 
ever, need to be of special design, and if the transfer were 
approved it would be wise to make the same stipulation that 
Im been made in the case of the Fleet Air Arm, namely, that 
all orders for aircraft must be placed through the Air Ministry, 
alone has experience of design considerations, like- 
wise, ail dementaty flying training schools for all three 
Services should zemain under the Air Ministry, while advanced 
sdbools should each be managed by the appropriate Service. 
Against the transfer of these squadrons the only argument 
seeXDS to be that the Air Ministry dislikes the idea of parting 
with anything. 

Another reasoai jfor the transfer is that the Army co-opera- 
tkm sqiuadrons arc now induded in what is called the Metro- 
politan Air Force, and when Parliament discusses the strength 
of that body, namdy, the number of squadrons in the United 
Kingdom, it is often forgotten that all the squadrons in it 
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are not available for either air defence or air offence. These 
Army co-operation squadrons add nf>t.hing to our air strength 
proper, but arc, and shtjuld be counted as, an inttgrai pan 
of the Army. 

That, however, is not the whf»Ic of the Army-Air Force 
story. Short tactical rccrmnaissance is not enough ; strate- 
gical reconnaissance is also needed, and at times, too, there 
must be bombing of targets on the enemy’s lines of communi- 
cation — as apart from attacks on his munition factories. 
For strategical reconnaissance the bomber type of aircraft 
is most suitable, but the crews need training in that special 
work The Army also needs iighters to protect its tactical 
reconnaissance machines. At the start of this war these 
fighters and bombers were sent to France under an /sir Officer 
who was to act as the air adviser to the G.O.C., and his 
command was called the .'Mr Component of the ILxpeditionary 
Force. Subsequently the Air Component w'as combined 
with other bombers in France (the Advanced Air Striking 
Force) and placed under an Air Marshal who has been 
appointed Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief the Royal Air 
Force in France. This may have advantages, but has hardly 
contributed towards the unity of command in the field on 
which so much stress was kid at the beginning of the war. 

The qpiestbn is whether the Army ought not to have at 
its sole (hsposal a nomber of bomber and fighter squadrons 
without being dependent on loans ficom the Air Force. In 
peace time there is the chance that the Air Ministry may not 
provide enough bomber squadrons trained in strategical 
reconnaissance, or sufficient fighter squadrons to piotea the 
Home-country as well as to supply the A^y’s needs. Again, 
the several Service Estimates should diserkoinate between the 
needs of air defence and Army defence, whidi at present is 
not the case. 

The most necessaiy reform of all is to place all secdom of 
air defence under the Air Ministry. The unks which work 
the seaxchli^bts and the and-airccaft guns should be handed 
over m thek endrety to the Air Force. It would take a very 
long article to tell the whde history of our blandedng;s In 
the matter of ak defence, owing to the division of mspood'- 
bility between the Ait Ministry and the War Office. TttiCwc 
who would study the history should read jby 
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Major-General E. P. Ashmore, and Chapter IX of Tbe Defence 
of Briteun, by Captain Liddell Hart. Briefly, the A.A. guns 
and searchlights are provided by the Territorial Army, but 
in war and on exercises they are under the operational control 
of the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief the Fighter Com- 
mand. General Ashmore, who wrote in 1929, said (p. 134) : 

The War Office has other interests, the Expeditionary Force 
for example, for which it is entirely responsible ; naturally, in these 
hard times, the Army Q)uncil is reluctant to find money for a 
defence that has been expressly removed from its control. The 
ground troops have two masters pulling in opposite directions ; 
ffie R.A.F. only want them efficient, the Wat Office only want 
them cheap. 

Captain Liddell Hart, writing ten years later, confirms this 
verdict, and tells in detail the difficulty of getting the War 
Office to tackle the problem wholeheartedly, even after Mr. 
Hore-Belisha had ordained priority of supply for the anti- 
aircraft guns. He observed ‘ a tendency in high quarters to 
talk of money devoted to air defence at home as if it were 
money taken from “ the Army.” ’ One can to a great extent 
sympathise with the Army chiefs, as they evidently felt, if 
they did not put it into words, that air drfence is not really 
a problem for the War Office but for the Air !Ministry. It 
seems certain that the neglect of the War Office to provide 
enough guns of the 3.7 calibre and searchlights of the latest 
pattern, and to provide them in time, played a certain part 
in tying Britain’s sword-arm to her side at the time of i^ie 
humiliating Munich agreement. 

Captain Liddell Hart himself shows some appreciation of 
the faults of dual responsibility, though the remedies he sug- 
gests in his book would work in the wrong direction. He 
proposes handing the Balloon Barrage over to the Wax Office, 
and (on p. 182) he throws out the suggestion that we might 
* constitute the air defences of the country, civil and military,, 
as a fourth Service. . . The whole matter can be simplifi^ 

by making the Air Ministry responsible for the whole of the 
roilitary side of ait defence. No other body can compete 
with it in knowledge of the air danger and of the best way of 
meeting it. Alre^y it provides the fighter airctaft--the 
main striking force of the defence — and it must of necessity 
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provide the G)mir,ander-in-Chict of the defence orpanisatioo. 
It seems only the plainest common sense to put it also in 
charge of tlic ground tr<'V)ps which have to cr^-operate with 
the fighters. Nobody knows so well as an airman how nice 
and exact must be the co-operation between air and ground, 
and how by night the aircraft are entirely dependent on the 
efficiency of the searchlights. 

Some of the praaical difficulties which have arisen in the 
past may be mentioned. Some years ago, when economy 
was rampant, the War Office decided to economise by can- 
celling all Territorial camps for one year. That meant that 
when the R.A.F, held their annual air exercises there were no 
Territorial searchlights to co-operate with the night fighters. 
To make night operations possible the Army lent some 
searchlights Wonging to the regular Royal Engineers— who 
in time of war have nothing to do with the air defence of 
Great Britain, but must accompany the Expeditionary Force 
overseas. The Territorials, who are the home defence men, 
got no practice that year in co-operating with the Air Force. 
Searchlight work requires a great deal of practice and drill, 
and the lights and the fighters must know each other and work 
together like cyhndcr and piston in an engine. 

To produce such perfect co-operation it is not enough that 
the Commander-in-Chief of the fighters should have opera- 
tional control of the ground troo^. He, or at any rate the 
Air Ministry, should be responsible for raising the units, 
deciding on their locations, placing their headquarters in the 
most convenient localities (which they are not now in all 
cases), supervising their training, equipping them, paying 
them when called out, promoting them, and, when necessary, 
punishing them. At present the trai n i n g of the A.A. units 
has to fit in with the training of the offier Territorials, not 
with the work of the Air Force. Under dual control them 
are possibilities of inter-departmental discords. If something 
were to go wremg, if, for example, a gun were to shoot down 
a fi ghter , one can see tlm possilfility of a dispute between the 
two Ministries, for each might tty to exonerate its own man 
and to lay the blame on the other. That may never haj^xn, 
but the possibility exists, and it ought not to exist. 

The fact that an unsound system may for a tiine be made 
to work well gives no guarantee of future scomty. At 
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present we may accept it that the War Office is doing all that 
it ought to do for air defence ; but will it continue to do so 
after the end of the present war ? Its record gives no ground 
for confidence. In due course we may expect a period of 
economy on the fighting Ser\’ices, and that always beats most 
hardly on the War Office. 'When preparing for the next war 
the Army chiefs will surely be tempted once again to devote 
the greater part of their exiguous funds to the Expeditionary 
Force and to let air defence relapse again to the role of 
Cinderella. One might even argue that the War Office 
would be right in doing so. The cause of air defence should 
be pleaded before the Treasury and the public by those who 
have to shoulder the responsibility of defending the country 
against hostile bombers. If the Air Ministry declared, as it 
would, that it could not guarantee to stop enemy raiding 
without such and such guns and searchlights, the demand 
would be difficult to resist. In the past the taxpayers have 
been inclined to think that all is well if the Air Estimates 
provide for enough aircraft, and to forget that the aircraft 
must have the support of guns and lights. It is important 
that the Treasury, as well as the public and the fighting 
Services themselves, should be educated to think of air defence 
as one problem. There is an excuse for muddled thinking 
when the subject has been cut in two and divided between two 
Services and two sets of estimates. 

We British are apt to plume ourselves on our genius for 
compromise and for getting good results out of illogical 
situations. We are too apt to say that 'given good wiU, 
it will work.* Where our safety is concerned it would be 
£u: wiser to organise on sane and sound basic principles. 


F. A. DE V. Robertson. 
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The Britiih Govcrnn'xnt has br^rnght discord upon the 
Holy Land at a ir.onaent when, after three and a half years of 
unbroken strife, it looked as if there were a dtance r»f foster- 
ing peace and goodwill l>etwccn the c'')tnmunitics. The 
outbreak of the war had brought a defeKfe between Arabs and 
Jews : the progress of the war, it was hoped, would bring an 
entente. Gsnimon economic diiSculties, the recognition of 
the common peril, and the common cause of both natio.naliiies 
with the Allies against Germany, were factors tending to 
promote conciliation and co-operation in place of conflict 
and suspicion. The Arab citrus growers had met the Jewish 
growers in a Jewish village, and drawn up together a memorial 
to the Government. Arab chambers of commerce had joined 
with the Jewish chambers in requesting the Government to 
modify the interpretation of an Article of Alandatc which 
stood in the way of trade agreements with foreign countries. 
Arabs and Jews volunteered together to form a Rdestinc 
Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps; and the enthusiastic 
reception of the first battalion in France was announced on 
the very day on ■which the publication of the Government’s 
new policy in Palestine evoked a storm of protest from the 
Jewish bodies. 

It is at this inopportune moment that the Government has 
published regulations concerning the transfer of land, which 
forbid the acquisition of land % Jews from Arabs in the 
greater part of Palestine, and severely restrict it in most of 
the rest of Ac country. Arabs will enjoy foedom of disposi- 
tion, and Jews will enjoy freedom of purchase in less than 
onc-twenrieth part of Western Palestine. The effect of the 
regulations is, as Ae Jews see it, to confine Aem to a pale of 
settlement in the country o{ Ac ‘National Home.’ The 
reason given for the new departure is the belief that the 
and posirion cf Ae Arab population will be prfyadkeid, and 
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a problem of landless Arabs will arise of such dimensions 
that it will be difficult to find a solution unless these steps are 
taken at once. 

Nearly all the hill country of Judea, Samaria and Galilee 
— and that constitutes the greater part of Palestine west of 
the Jordan — ^is the prohibited area ; and the zone in which 
the transfer is se%'erely restricted includes the Plains of 
Esdraelon and Jezrel, Eastern Galilee, and parts of the 
Maritime Plain, where Jewish expansion has been marked ; 
and the southern portion of the Negeb, that empty land in 
the south which, in area, is nearly equal to the rest. The zone 
in which Jews may acquire land freely is limited to that part 
of the Plain of Sharon where they already hold the greater 
part of the soil. 

It might be thought from the Government statement 
that the transfer of land in Palestine has in the past been 
unrestricted, and that there has been no regard for the pro- 
tection of existing Arab cultivators from dispossession. 
That is altogether contrary to the case, and it is worth record- 
ing the history. From the establishment of the Civil Govern- 
ment in 1920, the Palestine Administration has been alive 
to that danger, and has endeavoured by a series of measures 
to prevent the formation of a landless peasant class. The 
original Transfer of Land Ordinance, 1920, placed all land 
transaaions under strict control. The smaller transfers of 
agricultural land, not exceeding 75 acres in area, or £i,ooo in 
v^ue, required the authorisation of the District Cbmipis- 
aioner who had to be satisfied that the purchaser was a 
teddent and would cultivate the land himself. Larger 
transactions requited the authorisation of the High Com- 
missioner, who appointed a Land Commission, with an Arab 
and a Jewish member, to examine the proposals ; and passed 
them only if he was satisfied that they would serve some 
public utility. No land on which there were tenants could be 
txansfemd rmless provision were made of sufficient land in 
the wane district, or elsewhere, for the maintenance of the 
tenants. The Commission of Enquiry, which was appointed 
after die riots of lyai, reported that this protective legisla- 
tion was re^uded the Arabs as having been introduced to 
keep down the price of land, and to throw land which was in 
the imrket into the hands the Jews at a low price. The 
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Government was induced, prematurely as it turned out, to 
relax the severe control, retaining, houxvcr, the p^<,^vi^:c'ns 
for the protection of tenants. 

Some years later it introduced fresh legislation for the 
protection of cultivators, t-n the lines of the measures passed 
by the Liberal Government f(-r the protection of tenants in 
Ireland. A statutory tenant, a ptrs*>n wlvo had cultivated 
a holding for two years or more, could not be evicted by his 
landlord unless given a clear year's notice from, the end of 
the harvest, save where he had failed to pay tlic rent withc^ut 
due cause, or to cultivate t'ac land in accordance with the 
rules of good husbandr}'. A Bi^ard which comprised a 
British officer and representatives of the landlords and tenants, 
was to decide whether there was good ground for eviction. 
No increase of rent could be made without n(.*!!cc for a clear 
year, and without the approval of the Board. Compensation 
had to be given to the tenant for disturbance for any improve- 
ments he had made on the land ; and in case the tenant had 
been occupying the holding for at least five years, he received, 
in addition to that compensation, one year's average rent. 
The benefit of the legislation was extended to any agricultural 
workman who received as part of his remuneration part of 
the produce of the holding which he cultivated, and to any 
persons who had exercis^ continuously for tw o years the 
practice of grazing or watering animals, or other beneficial 
occupation, whether by right, usage or sufferance. 

.The legislation, which w'as enacted before the Arab 
rising in 1929, was designed to check the removal of the 
tenants by their Arab landlords, with a view to selling the 
land, unencumbered, to Jewish purchasers. After those 
riots Sir John Hopc-Simpson made a survey, with a view to 
considering the possibilities of future immigration and 
settlement, and he stressed the need of further protection of 
the Arab tenants. Amending legislation was prescribed, and 
provided that no statutory tenant who had occupied a holding 
for at least om year should be mooved unless he were pro- 
vided with a subsistence area, sufficient for the maintenance 
of his family, or with other land which would enable him to 
maintain his customary means of livelihood. The tenant of 
a subsistence area could not sell or mortgage im tenancy 
right 
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The land question continued to occupy the Government ; 
and when in 1931 a Director of Development was appointed, 
one of his first duties was to prepare a register of landless 
Arabs and draw up a scheme for resettling them. 

A judicial inquiry was held into all applications for 
resettlement which were received ; and it was significant 
that out of 5,Z7i applications 2,607 were disallowed, and 664 
only were admitted to the register. The Government 
acquired land for the settlement of these displaced cultivators, 
and all who were prepared to go on the land were placed, but 
many had found and preferred other occupations. There 
was a gap in the legislation : that it did not prevent cultivators 
who were owners from disposing of their holdings of land ; 
and, therefore, the possibility stiU existed of Arabs becoming 
landless through their own improvidence. 

The Royal Gjmmission which came out to Palestine in 
1936 examined the land question with special regard to the 
growth of the population, and summed up the conclusions of 
the previous inquiries as follows : 

(1) Unless there were a marked change in the Arab 
methods of cultivation, the land would be unable to support a 
large increase in the population. 

(2) Any such change must necessarily be a slow process, 
spread over many years, and depended particularly on the 
extension of education in Arab villages. 

(3) The indebtedness of the fellaheen was a serious 
hindrance to progress. 

(4) Reliance must mainly be placed on the extension of 
irrigation for any marked increase in the productivity of the 
land. 

The Commission having examined the possibility of 
enacting a kw, by which in certain areas land might not be 
sold to Jews, judged that any such legislation would be 
ooatraxy to the terms of the Mandate for Palestine prohibiting 
di scrimin ation between the inhabitants on the grotmds of 
race, eeligioa or language, and contrary also to the express 
terms of the Palestine Order-in-Council. It might be advis- 
tWe, however, in their view, for the Government to obtain 
the consent of die League of Nations to the amendment of 
the Kiandate, so to allow of such legislation. That recom- 
ffiCfidhtion was the starting point of the present measures. 
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The prnp* iktti a partitir-n ot i’ak-frtini. in*/* ih.rcc 

areas: a Jcwisli htate, an Arab \v];jch comprise 
also Transjordan, and a territorj*' under British mandate 
betu'een them. It rtc' 'mmended that during th.c perlt^d of 
transition, pending tl'.c establishment of the States, the 
Government should prohibit the actjuisition of land by the 
Jew's in wiiat should be the .\rab Mate, and acquisition by 
Arabs of land in the future Jewish State. The plan was 
riddled by the report of the Technical Commission, which 
was sent to Palestine in 193S to exa.T.ane hijw the principle 
of panition could be applied. .\r.d after the Gftvcrnment 
had then thrown over the principle of partiii* >n, and failed in 
the abortive conference last year to bring about any agre*c- 
ment between Arab and Jewish delegations fnim Palestine, 
it was left to them to issue their own soluti' in. ’i iic statcnic-nt, 
which appeared in May, 1939, cc*ntained the pro\ision that 
the High Commissioner wrjuld be given general powers to 
prohibit and regulate transfers of land, and his policy would 
be directed towards the development of the land and improve- 
ment of methods of cultivation. 

These land proposals of the White Paper, no less than 
those concerning the constitution and immigration, were 
severely criticised by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
last summer, and the Colonial Sectetary, who appeared before 
that body, was closely cross-examined about them. It was 
the opinion of the majority of the Mandates Commission 
that the proposals were not in accord with the Article of the 
Mandate, w'hich lays down that the administration of Palestme, 
while ensuring that the rights and position of other sections 
of the population arc not prejudiced, shall encourage close 
settlement by Jews on the land. 

WTiiJe the White Paper declared that the powets of the 
High Commissioner concerning dispositions of land would 
date from its publication, in view of the strictures of the 
Mandates Cott^sston, the Government felt bound to delay 
the issue of the regulattons until the whole matter had been 
considered by the Council of the League. The outbreak of 
war prevent^ the meeting oS the Council, and the Goveta- 
ment had not hitherto proceeded with the implementtog of 
the policy till the issue of this last paper about transfer of larxL 

It might be thought from the Govetiancnf's l**t 
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meat, and the letter which it addressed to the Secretary of the 
League of Nations, that Jewish purchasers have rapidly 
acquired large areas of land in Palestine and are threatening 
to drive the Arabs from the soil. The facts do not support 
any such apprehension. Since the Mandate was conferred in 
1920, the Jews have acquired in ail about 200,000 acres of 
land ; and since they started agricultural settlement in the 
Holy Land, some sixty years ago, their total holding, includ- 
ing uncultivable wastes, is less than 400,000 acres. It has 
been found impossible to reach any agreement as to tibe 
cultivable area in Palestine, excluding the Negeb. The Royal 
Commission reported that Government experts put it at 
about 1,800,000 acres ; and the Jewish experts, taking a more 
hopeful view, at 2,500,000 acres. It is clear, however, that, 
adopting the more conservative estimate, the Jewish settlers 
do not occupy more than one-sixth of that area, although 
they constitute nearly one-third of the population. About 
125,000 Jews are living in the rural villages, not aU, of course, 
engaged in agriculture, and they comprise a quarter of the 
Jewish population of the country. 

It is admitted by all the Commissions with which Palestine 
has been blessed that the Jews have made signal improve- 
ments in the agricultural development by their schemes of 
irrigation and their application of science ; and have conferred 
benefit thereby on the whole of the population. It is sig- 
nificant that the Arab peasants have increased just in the areas 
of Jewish settlement, and decreased, according to the latest 
enumerations, in the hill country, to which the Jews have 
scBxcdy penetrated. The Jewish return to the soil has been 
the most striking fector both in their own regeneration and 
the redemption of the country. 

Their agricoltural colonisation, though steadily pursued 
dating the years of strife, has not shown any dramatic 
development. The existing legislation about land transfer is 
jKd( 9 i|Qate to prevent aayti^g of the kind. Ihiring the last 
year o£ which tibere are complete figures, 1958, they acquimJ 
akogethet less tiian 7,000 acres of land, and it is notable that 
the smaller part was located in the Plains of Sharon and 
E sd r adon, and tibe greater part was in the hills and the Negeb- 
Ic is ootaUie also, tito of the land in Jewish possession at the 
cod of *958, orte-fourth was in tibe hill country. Moreover, 
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while the Royal Commission of 1956 recommended the pro- 
hibition of the acquisition of land by Jews in the part of the 
hill-countrj' which was to be included in the Arab State, it 
was an integral part of their plan that the Jews should have 
full opportunity of settlement in the whole of Galilee which 
was to be included in the Jewish region. 

It may be asked : Is the Government to do nothing for 
the duration of the war, in face of the reports of the experts 
and Commissions, to give further protection to the Arab 
cultivators and to prevent the danger of a growing landless 
class ? Having gone some way to securing Arab goodwill 
by its statement of policy of last year, is it not in danger of 
losing that goodwill by suspending the promised measures ? 
The alternative, how-ever, is not bcwcen doing nothing and 
the sweeping restrictions which are proposed. It is the kind 
and degree of restrictions and the discrimination in the 
proposal which arc objectionable, because they cut away the 
main principle, that Jews and Arabs arc both in Palestine as 
of right, and that the obligations of the Mandate towards the 
two peoples are equal, and because they appear to be a breach 
of international obligations. It may be salutary to place 
again, by regulation, restrictions on sale by the owner- 
cultivator, unless he reserves enough land for the maintenance 
of his family ; to protect him against himself, in the way whkh 
legiskdofl did in 1920. It may be advisable, again, to provide 
in certain parts of the coimtry, where large schemes of irriga- 
tion and water conservation arc required to develop the 
land, as in the Hulch swamps in the north and the Negeb 
wilderness in the south, that the sanction of the High Com- 
missioner should be required to any transfer, so as to assoxe 
that the scheme will be in the joint interests of Arabs and 
Jews. The report of the Royd Commission gave several 
notable examples of such enterprises of irrigation carried out 
by the Jews to the common good and, on the other hand, 
pointed to the harm which had been done fay the transfer of 
the State lands in the Jordan valley to Arab cultivatoi*, 
without regard to any general scheme ktigation. 

What does not seem fair or legitimate is that, since the 
pkn of partition has been abandoned, Jews should be oedaisdi 
from holding land in the largest part of the oounny, and 
that the thick end Of the wedge should be doveoi by. ^ 
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Government bcU'ccn the two peoples to keep them apart. 
That policy, too, is an affront to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, an affront which is not removed, but is aggra- 
vated, by a suggestion that any member of the Council of the 
League may ask for a meeting of the Council to consider the 
propriety of a regulation already brought into force. 

Palestine west of the Jordan, from which Transjordania 
has already been lopped off, is small enough for a National 
Home vrliich is to be shared with the Arabs. But, at least, 
that country should be shared. The experience of the last 
twenty years has proved that, when the Jews are enabled to 
carry out close settlement, the conditions of the Arab peasants 
around are enhanced. The White Paper speaks of the land 
in the hill country as being already congested. True, the 
present primitive cultivation of the fellaheen provides a 
miserable existence ; but a similar change can be produced in 
the hills to that in the plains if the opportunity is given, as 
the few Jewish hill colonics have shown. Significantly 
many Arab villages have protested against the regulation. 
The root evil of the Government policy is that it is negative, 
separatist and discriminatory. It tends to repress growth and 
not to stimulate co-operation. In spite of fine words at the 
end, that ‘ the Jews and Arabs must learn to live together,’ 
the statement is calculated to estrange the relations between 
the Jews and Arabs, and to keep them separated in spirit as 
in space. That is the more unfortunate, when the recent 
pronouncement by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald about Coloni|il 
policy had given hope that the Government in mandated 
territories, as well as in the Colonies, was about to embark 

a courageous, constructive poUcy of raising the agricul- 
tural and industrial conditions of all the population. In 
Palestine, that would mean an agrarian programme directed 
partkailariy to impiovir^, with Government aid, the con- 
ditions of husbandry of the Arabs, and including in its scope 
ihe half-populated plateau of Transjordania, as weE as the 
derelict wastes of the Negeb in the south. Tliat area of 4,000 
8<|aare ncules has to-day a nomad population of one person to 
the sqpiare iiailc, while in the days of the Byzantine Empire it 
sustained a settled population estimated at between 300,000 
luad 400,000. 

There is talk'—and serious thoog^^t — of larger plans of a 
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Federation in the Middle Fast, which will make it possible to 
consider as one economic whole Palestine, Transjordan, 
Iraq and, perhaps, Syria. In that larger whole thicrc would 
be ample land for .Vrahs and Jews. It may seem Utopian at 
present, like the talk r.f a Federal Union of Europe, but who 
shall say that the war may not nuke it a part of real politics ? 
The war of 1914-1918 gave fubilment to what, at the begin- 
ning, must have seemed a wilder dream ; the oppt>rtunity for 
Arabs and Jews to revive their national life and march towards 
independence. Then, a few British statesmen, a Jewish 
seer and a British hero — Balfour, Llrjyd Gcc^irgc, Smuts, 
Mark Sykes, Weizmann, and Lawrence — ^kud the vision. 
The present proposals of the British Government seem puny 
in comparison. To deal piecemeal with the land question in 
Western Palestine, without making it a part of a larger 
political and economic solution, is to foster resentment, as 
w’ell as to flout the considered advice of the League. 

There is little reason to expect any vast purchases of 
land by Jews during the war ; and the Government applying 
the present legislation, with or without amendment, could 
administratively take steps to check any transfer which might 
prejudice the position of any section of the Arabs. The 
present policy is calculated to plunge the Jews of Palestine 
into discontent, to try hard the sympathies of Jews in neutral 
countries, to give the appearance to the world of the whittling 
away of the British Declaration of the last war and of dis- 
regard of the League and international obligations, and to 
m^e Palestine the land of broken promise. 

The sting is in the principle of separation and discrimina- 
tion, and in the geographical crystallisation of the National 
Home. The regulation has indeed a saving clause: the 
boundaries between the free, restricted and prohibited atm 
arc not fibced for all time; it is open to the High Com- 
missioner, in the interests of Jewish settlement, if satis£kd 
that the tigjits and position of the Amb population ate duly 
preserved, to review and modify orders rating to a prohibi- 
tion or resttiction of the transfer of land. If the Government, 
having carried its proposals through Parliament, proceedi 
with the regulation, it may be hop^ that it will give eSixt 
to that grace-note, till a larger and juster solution is fbund. 

NoiukiAM Bentmcm 
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THE BALTIC STATES IWITHOUT GERAL 4 NS 

The enfotced exodus of the Germans from Latvia and 
Estonia, now officially recognised by the Nazi Government 
as complete and irrevocable, is an international event of real 
magnitude. It not only changes the political aspect of the 
Baltic States, which have been freed from a troublesome and 
disloyal minority, but marks a full reversal of policy on the 
part of the Reich. The traditional Drang nach dtm Osfen is 
given up, and a withdrawal from the Baltic and the East has 
set in. 

This is the more surprising since Germany for centuries 
past has regarded eastward expansion as her ‘ sacred ' mission. 
It began as early as n 07 as a religious and economic move- 
ment, and resulted, after ruthless bloodshed, in the creation 
of a powerful Teutonic State which dominated the Baltic Sea 
and the approaches to Russia. When this State collapsed in 
the sixteenth century, and the Baltic was in turn subjugated 
by Poland, Sweden and finally Russia, the descendants of the 
first German invaders managed to remain the actual masters. 
Their long rule gave the Baltic States the broad foundations 
of Western culture, most of their towms, civic institutions and 
the basis of commerce and industry. German intel- 
lectuals translated the Bible into Latvian and Estonian, 
composed books in the native tongues and published their 
first newspapers. But on the whole the Barons were extremely 
harsh masters. The Tsars had preserved their privileges, 
and in return they served them as administrators, officers and 
politicians, while never forgetting that they * lived on German 
land as German subjects of the Russian Emperor.’ They kept 
up their national traditions, resisted Russification, and waited 
for the Reich to * liberate ’ them. It was the Kaiser who, 
dreaming of a new crown and of a vast empire in the East, 
renewed the Drang aach dem Ostm in 1914. 

The Baltic Stictes were soon overrun by the Prussian 
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military machine. Aided by tlic army o£ occupation, tiic 
Barons regained full power, Tiicy reconstituted in each 
province their historic Under the dictate fjf Berlin, 

the Landtag of Curbnd oiTered William II the Grand-Ducal 
throne. The Estonian Germans in\*itcd him to unite their 
territory with the Reich. .According to another project, 
Latvia, Estonia and her big islands were to be welded into 
one single separate German State. Lithuania, which, owing 
to her union with Poland, iiad never been German before, 
was first meant to be left independent though perpetually 
allied to the Reich. But later this idea was given up in favour 
of a union with the Kingdom of Saxony. All these plans, 
which had their counterparts also in Finland, were of course 
aimed at the legalisation of the protectorate over the Baltic, 
to which the German militarists had forced Russian agree- 
ment at the peace conference of Bresr-Litowsk. A special 
baronial land fund was created for colonists from the Reich, 
who were to supply a police force against popular opposition. 
A reign of terror did the rest. 

All this ended abrupdy with the German defeat on the 
Western Front. The army of occupation broke up ; but, 
during the subsequent Soviet invasion, the Barons formed a 
handeswebr.) ostensibly to fight Bolshevism. Soon, however, 
they revolted against the young Latvian Government and, 
with the help of General von der Goltz, set up a pro-German 
Qbinct. The combined Estonian and Latvian forces, having 
dealt with the Reds, defeated the Germans ; but a few months 
later the latter again invaded Dthuania and Latvia, and it 
was not before 1919 that they were crushed with Allied 
assistance. 

When in the new Baltic States the native populations 
assumed power, the former German ruling class became a 
minotity. Their privileges were abolished, their ancestral 
estates eaq»C!op£iated. On the other hand, the new Govern- 
ments sioces^ wished to collaborate with than. For a 
numbet of years German representatives were included in 
successive Gibinets, and a full coltiiial autonomy enabled the 
Germans in Estonia, Intvia and Lithuania to preserve thdr 
language and traditions. They had a large share in trader 
industry, the professions and cultural activities. Mevettbeleas, 
they remained a State within the State, for th^ resented the 
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loss of their obsolete privilef^es. Vv’ell disciplined and united, 
they turned their Volkstum into a citadel, preparing for the 
day when the Reich would call upon its outposts to fulfil its 
‘ mission.’ 

The rise of Hitler had an immediate effect on the Germans 
in the Baltic States. A campaign of blackmail and terrorism 
started in Memelland, which only ended with its cession in 
the spring of 1939. From that time onward Lithuania had no 
German minority problem. In Latvia and Estonia there were 
about 70,000 Germans, who quickly responded to Hitler. 
With his doctrine of the unification of all Germans and 
conquest in the East, he appeared to them as the Messiah. 
According to the former President of the Danzig Senate, 
Dr. H. Rauschning, who had received * confidential and 
personal explanations of Hitler’s policy,’ the Nazis regarded 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia as lands which ‘ could easily be 
assimilated. All that was necessary there was a German 
upper class.’ A special section in the private foreign office 
of Alfred Rosenberg, himself a Balt, was devoted to the 
preparation of this assimilation. Money and propaganda 
poured into the Baltic States. The German democratic 
leaders were dismissed. Their press, theatres, schools, social 
and party organisations were gkicbgeschaltet. Semi-military 
youth formations sprang up, and the whole German popula- 
tion, divided into ‘ cells ’ and controlled by sub-leaders, took 
its orders from Berlin. 

At first the Latvian and Estonian Governments suppressed 
all subversive activities. No interference from the Reich was 
tolerated. A few years ago the illegal * Baltic Brotherhood ’ 
was discovered. It was a sort of revival of the medieval 
Teutonic order, which strove for union with Germany. A 
number of Barons, students and teachers were implicated and 
punished with imprisonment. But the events in Sudetenland 
and Danzig went to their heads. Simultaneously Berlin 
became still more active. The Minister to Riga was with- 
drawn because he was * too moderate.’ His successor was a 
fretjoent visitor at the Latvian Foreign Office. The three 
Governments were put under pressure with due reminders 
of the fate of Austria and Czechoslovakia. In the spring of 
1959 they were so much under Nazi influence that Non- 
Aggression Pacts were concluded. Krupp contemplated a 
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branch in the Baluc, !.trart,4sc nadf were ticrman 

warships, lii^h army oihccrs, rr.crchants, !-.tur!>ts v’«~stcii their 
‘future dominions.’ With exultation the Baruns saw ihc 
hour approaching wiien Hitler, after another bloodless 
viaorp, would take them into the Reich. ,\nd when the 
I.atvian Press, exasperated with the constant friction, sug- 
gested that a German repatriation as carried out in Southern 
Tyrol would be also a good solution of the Baltic priblem, 
they only laughed. 

That is why Hitler’s sudden evacuation order was so 
shattering a blow for the Germans. Their wish f< ^r return to 
the Reich was based on the assumption that the whole Baltic 
space would be triumphantly incorporated and they would 
once again become masters of the lands which their ancestors 
had held. Instead, they had to abandon the place where they 
had been rooted for centuries, along with their friends, 
business, property and a more t’nan comfortable life. Since 
Estonia and Latvia cannot afford to endanger their economic 
and tinancial stability by excessive transfer of wealth, rigid 
restrictions had to be imposed on the evacuees. Money, 
valuables, art and historic treasures, machinery', professional 
appliances — all had to be left behind, and the indemnities 
they will eventually receive through the offices of the Nazi 
Government will necessarily be small and cover a long period 
of years. With scanty belongings, bewildered and anxious, 
the Baltic Germans were hastily sent, not to the Fatherland, 
but to hostile Poland, where nothing awaits them but danger, 
privation and a toil to which they arc not used. Under these 
circumstances most of them did not want to go, but the 
pressure from Berlin was too great. Though Hitler took great 
pains to deny that the evacuation was a retreat in face of tJus 
Soviet advance, unofficial propaganda spread panicky news 
of the Russian danger. Forgetting his previous doctrines, 
Alfred Rosenberg suddenly discovered that the Baltic was 
* foreign land ’ and a|^pealed to his co mp a tri ots to * come 
Ikmuc.* To strengthen this s^peal it was announced fiwm 
Berlin that every German who refosed would for ever be 
cast out of the Volks ffmtinsebaft. Cfoviously this threat aouM 
not be disregarded. But the frame of mind in which the 
70,000 Baltic Germans obeyed the call vras well illustrated hf 
a letter one of them sent to a relative in Riga. * Yott witt sfwil 
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follow US,’ he wrote, ‘ do so by all means. But before you go, 
don’t forget to see Dr. . . .’ and he mentioned the name of a 
well-known brain specialist. 

This feeling of shock and disillusionment is shared also 
by the Germans of the Reich. It was one of the reasons of 
Hitler’s popularity witli the Junkers, the industrialists and the 
people that he had revived the Dra/;g nach dem Osten. The 
extent to which the German Army desired the Baltic was 
illustrated by the l,Iititaera'bsenscbajtliche Mitteilungen, which 
recently declared that the Reich can only exist if it dominates 
that sea. As a spokesman of the Navy, Viceadmiral Meurer 
wrote in the Preussische Zeitmg a few months ago that the 
Power ■which controls the Baltic will become the determining 
factor in the whole of Eastern Europe. But disregarding 
these opinions, disregarding the traditional German policy 
and his own careful work of past years. Hitler suddenly 
changed his course. To escape the stranglehold into which, 
in the words of the British Prime Minister, his own senseless 
ambition had brought him, he had to make friends with 
Stalin. To that end he surrendered all his outposts to the 
Russians, whose fleet and air force now assumed control of a 
large sector of the Baltic. 

The Governments of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
welcomed the German repatriation. They offered the 
evacuees many facilities and agreed to release on shortest 
notice officers and soldiers serving in the armed forces, high 
officials of State, technicians, scientists, hospital patients, 
convicts, etc. It is true that the millions of pounds of 
indemnities eventually to be paid to the Reich for German 
property will put a big strain on their treasuries, already 
sufiering ftom the wartime stoppage of exports, and the loss 
of thousands of experts and skilled workers is also heavily 
fislt. But this is compensated by the fact that Latvia and 
Estonia have now rid themselves of a minority which con- 
stituted a latent danger by constantly plotting with the Reich. 
And when in the next few months the small group of Prussians, 
still left in Lithuania proper, will leave too, then the Baltic 
States for the first time in 700 years will be without Germans. 

From the pcant (ff view of Naxi policy this is a grave 
fiiflure. It has been recognised 1 ^ generations of politicians 
that Germany’s strength depends on the weakness of Russia. 
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If the Reich, as conceived by its prophets, is to exist at ali, it 
must expand in the East and exploit its resources. A stepping- 
stone to this expansion arc the Baltic States. But instead of 
making the final effort to secure them. Hitler committed the 
blunder of surrendering th.em to the Russians, thus playing 
into the hands of the traditional enemy. The liquidation of 
the German outposts in the Baltic, coupled 'adth the 
desi/Tfercjsemenl in Finland, is nrnhing but the admission, of 
capitulation — the official acknowledgment that strategically 
and politically Berlin itas lost the East. 


WoLFR-SM Gottlieb. 
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AUSTRIA AXD THE FUTURE 

Twice w’ithin a quarter of a century Austria has been the 
cause of a European war; once, in 1914, an active cause, 
when the antiquated Empire, Austria-Hungary, too rigid 
and too powerful, in what it thought to be a justified defence 
of its legal rights, declared -war on Servia ; once more in 
1938, this time in a passive way, when the small Federal State 
of Austria, so isolated amongst its neighbours, could not 
resist the invasion of Hitler who had cunningly chosen the 
weakest of his opponents to be the first victim of his attack 
on Europe. The invasion of Austria on March nth, 1938, 
started the second European War. 

The question is in many people’s mind whether Arntria 
can, or ought to, remain part of the German Reich, which by 
military occupation has forced her into this union. By 
calling it a ‘ re-union ’ (‘ Wiedervereinigung ’) Germany has 
tried to mislead and comfort the conscience of its own citizens 
as well as of the Austrians, in fact the conscience of the whole 
world ; but the time has come to make clear, once and for 
ever, that Austria has never formed part of Germany before, 
and that a misconception of history is at the root of the fatal 
error that has arisen. Nothing but a wanton misrepresenta- 
tion of the idea of the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation tx>uld have brought it about. 

When die Holy Roman Empire was still in existence, all 
the German States (many dozens in number) were rallied 
round the Roman ^peror whose residence for centuries 
was Vienna, until the Holy Roman Empire, that first vision 
of a united Europe, came to an end in 1806. But his realm 
was mote of a spiritual than of a worldly kind, and so in 
those days Germany was a spiritual conception ; it did not 
exist on the map. 

Although by the fact that, with a few exceptions, the 
Habsburg dynasty bore the Emperor’s crown, Austria was 
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generally thought of as the leading German country ; until 
defeated by Prussia in 1866, it could never have been said 
that the VKo countries were one t>r that Prussia was part of 
Austria. L:ke Bavaria, iaxony and all the other German 
duchies and principalities, Prussia and Austria were entirely 
independent States ; in fact liardiy a cenrure went by that 
did not see the two countries at war with each other : Maria 
Theresa and Frederick the Great, i'rancis Joseph and 
Frederick ^K’illiain IV — Schuschnigg and Hitler. 

To style the Holy Roman Empire ‘ of the German Nation ’ 
was a vast exaggeration if taken literally, as in the course of 
time it had come to embrace not only all the German tribes 
but also nations as far apart and different from each other as 
Spaniards and Czechs, Belgians and Poles ; but it was signifi- 
cant as an attempt to co-ordinate a religious with a national 
conception. The latter was bound eventually to outrulc the 
former. From century to century the spiritual and religious 
ideas decayed. When, finally, the French Res'olution had 
shaken the foundations of Christianity and Austria was forced 
to fight the Corsican usurper who had assumed the title 
‘Emperor of the French,’ the thin threads that still kept 
together the Holy Roman Empire were cut in 1806 and the 
last Roman Emperor, abandoning the title, assumed that of 
‘ Emperor of Austria.’ So the spiritual power surrendered 
to the progress of secularism. 

A last spiritual link, though, held Austria together — ^the 
dynasty ; but not for long, as the national idea, the driving 
element of the nineteenth century, undermined the unity. 
This movement led to the splitting of the State in 1867, w'hcn 
the Hungarians obtained national independence and Austria- 
Hungary came into existence. Now the western half of the 
Empire only, still comprising seven or eight nationalities, 
was called Austria. Fi% years later the national idea finsdly 
overruled all others and dissolved both the western and 
eastern half. The fi,joo,ooo German-speaking people vdio 
inhabited the small portion which was to retain the name of 
Austria, not knowing any better and under the stress of the 
moment, immediately declared thdr desire not to temain 
in national and economic isolation, but to join the Gennaa 
Reich. 

What German Reich, however, was it that hat^ HKh 
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magnetic attraction for them ? Symbolically, so it may seem, 
two emperors had eventually succeeded the one Roman 
Emperor of old, for Austria was not to be the sole heir of the 
Holy Roman En:pire ; she had to share with Prussia, who, 
in pursuance of her bellicose and expansionist tendencies 
which had become apparent in the eighteenth century, 
successfully attempted to rally the remaining German tribes. 
In competition, as it were, with the older supemational 
Austria, a purely secular and national empire had come into 
existence, Bismarck’s Germany, born in war, militant from 
the outset, admittedly Prussian in spirit and conception, ruled 
from Berlin. However, whilst Bismarck’s Reich still 
respected Europe’s Qiristian values, the Third Reich of Adolf 
Hider severed all relations with European civilisation and 
frankly and shamelessly denounced the basic principles of 
Gvristianity. Yet it was never Bismarck, but Hider, who, 
though in nebulous allusions, claimed for his Reich succession 
to the Holy Roman Empire and substantiated such claims by 
iron facts. But to speak of ‘ Wiedervereinigung ’ when taping 
Austria and Czechoslovakia — ^what travesty of history ! 

No doubt, in the nineteenth century tendencies towards 
a union were noticeable at times in the German-speaking 
parts of Austria. They were realised for a short time during 
the revolution of 1848, when deputies of all German tribes, 
including Austria, assembled in the Church of St. Paid in 
Frankfort on Main, electing an Austrian Archduke as regent 
for the whole of Germany. However, it was not until iji8 
that Austria, the Republic of Austria as dxe remnant was 
called, developed an outspoken desire to join Germany. 
What odicr choice did she have ? Unsurmountable barriers, 
erected by the {otmtt partners of the common state, blocked 
the way in all other directions. A desperate nation was 
fcverisWy aslung for a remedy which would cure the fatal 
wounds inflicted upon it by a questionable operation. Small 
wonder that before long the * Anschluss ’ quacks turned up, 
CMSeting their primitive recipe. Differences of culture, 
hi^ory, outlook and upbringing were soon forgotten, thanks 
to the smia of * learned men,* and others, who made believe 
that a common language was sufficient proof of two nations 
being one. Circurnstances were in their favour. The same 
Left-Wing patties ruled both countries and easily cooperated 
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on the strength of an identical programme vhich included 
the ideal of a dcrntjcratic Greater Gemtan Republic. 
Economic conditions, so well knoti'a tliat thev need not be 
analysed here, did the rest. 

However, in the course of the following fifteen years 
both political and economic conditions fiumated, and the 
state of poverty, to which Austria h.ad been reduced by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, at times seemed to give way to begin- 
prosperity. Whenever this was the case the ‘ Anschluss ’ 
idea lost much of its attraction — a not insigniticant fact, and 
what applied to the population as a whole was, to some 
extent, also true in respect of the political views of the indivi- 
dual citizen, which were naturally influenced by the ups and 
downs of his private fortune ; though, it must be said, a 
group of sincere Pan-Germans, and their number was not 
small, were never moved by economic considerations, and 
kept true to their ideal throughout. It remains to be seen 
what the reaction upon the fulfllment of their keenest desire 
will ultimately be. 

Similarly, political fluctuations were the cause of a peculiar 
shifting of public opinion, different parties favouring the 
‘ Anschluss ’ at different times. Thus, when Hitler came 
into power, the movement, which at times had seemed to fade 
away, grew once more, but now amongst an entirely dificrent 
section of the population, namely the nationalists, the socialists 
this time being the fiercest opponents of the union which 
they had been the first to advocate. This may be recorded 
as perhaps the most characteristic symptom of the 
entanglement and plight of unfortunate Austria. 

But wavering and shifting of opinions were not confined 
to Austria. The victorious Entente had vetoed the union 
straightaway in 1919, which did not prevent the same Power* 
ficom acquiescing tacitly in that fait aeempli of Hitlet^s in 
Mandb, 1958. The twenty years between were marked by 
ever changing and cototradiemry prophecies as to what Europe 
would or wouM not do if force were used to that end, foe 
only indication being another veto, this time from the Loigue 
of Nations, when, in 1951, a customs-union had tentadv^ 
been proclaimed between foe two countries. Posterity, 
however, we feel sure, will record these various mdden^ 
merely as episodes in history of Austria. 
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One day the Austrians may be called upon for once 
freely to declare before the world their political intentions. 
No doubt, if they only had to choose between remaining a 
German prot'ince or returning into the narrow boundaries 
of the 1918 republic, this would be a poor proposition to 
put before them, and probably little enthusiasm w’ould be 
roused by either alternative. Many Austrians even whose 
patriotic feelings and instincts would prompt them to reject 
the ‘ Anschluss ’ idea, might, by force of reason, be induced 
to declare themselves in its favour, knowing how hopeless 
their future would be otherwise. Therefore a better 
alternative must be offered to them, and history shows the 
way. 

For many hundred years Austrians have lived in closest 
union with Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians and other 
nationalities of Central Europe, and fim historical as well 
as economic bonds tied these nations together imtil a little 
over twenty years ago. Many links have since been broken, 
but by no means all ; and if offered once more the diance of 
a rapprochement that promises to grow into more than mere 
collaboration, even Austrians who had favoured the 
‘ Anschluss ’ may be induced to think twice before throwing 
in their lot with the Germans. Perhaps they will realise 
that to unite again with the other Danubian nations would 
indeed be the teal * Wiedervereinigung.’ 

* If Austria did not exist she would have to be invented.’ 
More and more often these famous words of Palacky, Ae 
great Czech patriot, are being quoted these days. They were 
pronounced almost a hundred years ago when the so-called 
Sodeteoland, the cause of the September crisis, 1938, was 
Austrian; when Transylvania, the mountainous stretch of 
country now Ru m a ni a n, but disputed by Hungary — perhaps 
at any moment the pretext for the outbreak of another war — 
was Austriaa; and the Southern Tyrol, too, whence the 
native population, cut off from their brothers in the northern 
▼alleys, is being deported ; and also the vast plains of Eastern 
Gali^ now a prey to the Soviet invaders ; and all the land 
between as well. Even to-day, one who walks through the 
streets of Cracow and Budapest, Prague and Vienna, and who 
is able to perceive that architecture is a vital espression of a 
country’s soul, will discover that the houses and streets and 
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gardens ui these cities, though not lacking individuality, 
must have Ixcn conceived by the same mind ; and nv<t rmiy 
those dating from the baroque, that most Austrian of alj 
styles, but, even more remarkable, also those built in the 
nineteenth century which, it is generally assumed, had no 
style at all. 'Ihe conclusion may not be merely speculative 
that what we call ‘ st\ Ic ’ is rarely, or at least not always, 
understood as such by th.c contemp<»Tar;cs. Is it not con- 
ceivable, therefore, that the inhabitants «>£ these various 
countries ate even to-day united by one ‘ Lebtnsstil,’ unnoticc- 
able to them, and that they still share that spiritual House of 
‘which they sec only the dividing partitions within but not 
the common w’alls ? If that were the ease, the task ahead of 
us w’ould not offer such unsutmountable obstacles as the 
‘ realists ’ fear. 

In reality, no doubt, Austria docs not exist; even the 
name has been effaced. We know then what to do: we 
have to invent her. The work will go ahead in big strides 
once it has been fully understood that questions of name and 
size and structure are not what matters most. They will be 
solved as soon as Austria’s neighbours discover that Austrians 
need not be feared ; and when the Austrians discover that 
they have a mission, but one that can never be fulfilled as long 
as they remain within the boundaries of a German Reach, a 
mission that is not a warrior’s, but rather, as of oM, that of 
absorbing and amalgamating the best of other nations. 
Nationalities, however numerous, can be reconciled with 
Austria, but not nationalism, the very opposite of what we 
are confident is the Austrian idea. The cramp of nationalism 
must lose its grip on the mid-European peoples, and mote 
modem ideals be freed in their souls and permeate them all. 

Indeed, nationalism, that primitive panacea bequeathed 
to us by the nineteenth century, can no longer be applied. 
For nationalism can never be the uniting power to make 
zeal our viskm, even though national tra^ may help the 
development tovraids unity. Germans axe keen to preserve 
what is dxats, whether they live in Tiansylvanian Stebeo- 
buergen ot in the Sude^ mountains. Those sevetal 
millions, that trouUesome minority of Czechoslovakia, the 
cause of so tondi unrest in past years, may feel snotc at faonie 
with their Austrian neighbours with whom thqr are cootMCted 
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by the memory of bygone days and would appear to have at 
least as much, if not more, affinity than with their northern 
co-nationals. Ten million German-speaking people would 
thus be linked in the Danubian area and find themselves 
balanced to satisfaction from a national viewpoint, for roughly 
ten million Czechoslovaks and ten million Hungarians will 
be their counterpart. If this solution satisfies the Germanic 
members of that federation, the advantages for the Slav and 
Magyar partners are at least as momentous. No better 
solution could be devised to protect their national existence, 
and especially for Czech independence an independent 
Austria is a cowtitio sine qua non. Or shall the Czechs stay 
for ever in the grip of 75,000,000 Germans who clasp their 
land on three sides ? Certainly Slovaks wiU not resent their 
newly arranged * independence ’ being absorbed by a wider 
unit which will guarantee to them their free cultural develop- 
ment and make them the important bridge between their 
Czech brothers and their Hungarian neighbours, whilst 
Hungary may then more easily secure the world’s respect for 
her striving for national integrity. 

If reasons of balance from the national viewpoint com- 
mend the scheme, economic arguments should not weigh 
less. Once the customs banders are abolished, the abundance 
of Hungary’s crops will flow unhampered into the poor 
mountain districts of Northern Bohemia, whilst the products 
of Bohemian and Moravian industry will be consumed by an 
enlarged home market that will include Austria and Hungary ; 
but Monomic advantages that will naturally ensue need not 
be detailed here. The territories thus bound by customs 
union (and defended by armies under one control) will 
neosssarily negotiate jointly their trade agreements with other 
courmries, no Icngcr bargaining for prdferential tarifEs here 
or there throagh separate legations. One ambassador will 
represent them at the Court of St. James’s and with the other 
Powers, as once more a Power (of 50,000,000, or more) will 
have arisen in the centre of Europe. Yet — let no one be 
af b u d t aggressive expansion does not come within the scope 
of the new fisderadon, if for no other reason but for its com- 
plex o>mposttiosa. Just as, for that very reason, old Austria 
was the only European Empire which never claimed colonics, 
so the new l]fanttbiian unit, whatever be the number of natioQR 
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ultimately to join, ■will have no other ambition than to become 
the nucleus of that wider, though perhaps looser, federation 
that is one day to embrace the whole of Europe. 

However, unless in that Europe of the future each nation 
will respect with painstaking taa the traditions and the ideals 
of all the others, Europe will never thrive again, and Central 
Europe should give the lead by preventing in its sphere the 
triumph of unbridled egotism and national individualism ; 
by allowing to all its nationalities the maximum of cultural 
freedom ; by granting them the full right of constitutional 
self-determination. Reason, not passion, must rule. There- 
fore, not crowds demonstrating in the streets of the big cities 
will prepare the ground, but conscientious expens. Their 
work, which may take long to accomplish, can be begun at 
any time and anywhere, because their task w'ill never be to 
decide from without and beforehand on the future of that 
part of Europe which, being strangled by the invaders, cannot 
now speak for itself. However strongly economic, strategic 
and other considerations may force themsclv’es upon the 
brains of the experts, the scheme devised by them will have 
to stand the test of the peoples’ hearts. 

All Europe will watch with much concern. Unnecessary 
in 1940 to stress the vital importance for Britain and France 
of gaining, at the conclusion of the w’ar, definite certainty 
that for the last time their peoples had to be called upon to 
make those immense sacrifices for the sake of Central Europe. 
Can anyone believe it to be incidental that again war should 
have flared up in that part of Europe 'which was the viaim 
of the greatest blunders in 1919 when experts (such as 'wc 
never hope to see at w’ork again), moving from one Paris 
suburb to the other, hurriedly drew up the terms of a Peace 
that had been bought at the cost of 9,000, oexs human lives ? 
If then misgivings, so fiilly justified since, w’erc voiced 
immediately the signatures had been affixed to those fatal 
instruments — too late though — ^Ict us this time raise our 
voices too eariy atbet and say what must be said. Austria 
and the whole of Central Europe must not again be left in a 
state bound to set the continent afire a third time. Let us 
hope that at long last it will be fully understood in all quarters 
that the Central European question is the central questkm off 
Europe. 
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Wc know now what is at stake ; we face a situation 
ficaught with danger. National, cultural, economic, consti- 
tutional issues are in dispute. They may lacerate the heart 
of Europe, perhaps for ever, unless a common denominator 
of a new kind is foimd. 

* Holy,’ that attribute of the Roman Empire, was not an 
empty word, and this w’e must remember. It indicated the 
supremacy of the spiritual over the secular world. To-day 
we are still in the dark, we cannot see the force capable of 
uniting the nations under so sublime an idea as that ■which 
offered guidance then. We trust that when the Hood 
recedes a new spirit will emerge in Europe. As soon as its 
first breeze will blow over the tormented coimtries of our 
continent Austria will have won again its right of existence. 
For when we say Austria ■we do not visualise merely a 
territorial entity, nor the resurrection of a system that has 
outlived its function. A country may change in shape, in 
size, in constitution, and may even disappear for a time, but 
its spirit may survive. Old Austria shall come to life again, 
the spirit of supemationalism, the New Spirit of Europe. 


Alfred Kallir. 
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THE rOURTH VAliTITIOS uF POLASD 

On September ist, i9}9, Nazi (jcrm.an trocps invaded 
Poland from the VTcst, North and South, and on the 17th 
Soviet Russian forces invaded Polish s(»il from the biast. 
Twelve days later, on September 29rh, both invading Powers 
signed a pact partitioning Poland for a fourth time. As in 
the three previous partitions of 1772, it92 and 1795 Poland 
was again divided up between her mighty ncighhu'turs. Only 
Austria, which had participated in the former three partitions, 
was now missing. She herself had been a victim of German 
aggression. 

Although the methods used by Poland’s neighbours were 
more or less the same now as before, only more brutal and 
more ruthless, this fourth partition differed widely from the 
others. Germany obtained much more in this partition than 
in the former ones, irrespective of the fact that she did not 
receive, in Southern Poland, all the parts which in previous 
partitions were grabbed by Austria. Thus the districts of 
Lwow, Stanislawow and Tamopol, which were under 
Au^ia till the last World War, and were now much coveted 
by Hitler because of the Polish oil wells there, went to Russia 
and not to Germany. Nevertheless, Germany now received 
if not the larger, certainly the richer part of Poland. 

Of the 150,000 square miles of Polish territory Germany 
occupied 55,000 square miles and Russia 95,000. The 
sixteen Polish voyevodhsips, or districts, were divided 
between the two Powers : they occupied eight districts each. 
Only slight corrections were made in the south and north 
for strategicai reasons. Germany oco^ed the districts of 
Warsaw, Lodz, Kielce, Poznan, Pomorze, Slash or Silesia, 
Cracow and Lublin. Russia occupied the districts of the 
Lwow, Stanislawow, Tamopol, Volynia, Folerib, 
Nowogrodek, Bialystok and Vilno. A part of the latter 
district, with the dty of VUno, Russia ceded to Liihnaidi. 

VoL. CXXVII—No, 758 a 
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As regards the population, some 21,000,000 went to 
Germany and just over 14,000,000 to Russia. The 21,000 000 
under German rule include 18,000,000 Poles, 1,700,000 Jews, 

800.000 Germans, 200,000 Ukrainians and about 90,000 
Russians and Czechs. In the territories occupied by Russian 
troops live 4,500,000 Poles, 6,000,000 Ukrainians, 2,000,000 
\S'hite Russians, nearly 1,500,000 Jews, 95,000 Germans and 
some 125,000 Russians and Czechs. 

The number of Jews living now under the Russian 
occupation is much higher than lived in those territories 
before the war. At least 300,000 Jews from Warsaw, Lodz, 
Kalisz, Katowice, Cracow and other localities, which feU into 
German hands, escaped during September to places in Eastern 
Poland now under Russia. Small numbers of Jews are still 
infiltrating into the Russian areas pressed by severe persecution 
and massacres in the Nazi occupied zones. 

Thus Russia, although she received now, as in former 
partitions, most of the Polish territories, obtained fewer 
inhabitants and the poorer part of them. The rich, creative 
elements as well as the main Polish industries and big towns 
are under Germany. Of the ten big Polish cities, Germany 
received eight, Russia only two — ^Lwow, with 318,000 
inhabitants, and Vilno, 210,000. W'arsaw, with 1,200,000 
people ; Lodz with 700,000 ; Poznan, 270,000 ; Cracow, 

255.000, and the others, including Lublin, 120,000 and 
Gdynia with 130,000, are all under Germany. It is in the 
German part that the most densely populated areas in Polmd 
ate found. And it is here, too, that Poland’s best cultivated 
farms, leading industries, iron, steel and textile, as well as 
coal mines, are placed. 

Before the outbreak o£ the war there were in Poland 

3.200.000 holding and farmsteads. Of these Germany 
obtained 1,400,000. About 60 per cent, of the large, highly 
modernised and productive estates in the country feU into 
Ge rman hands. The best cultivated farms Poles possessed 
in the Poznanian and Pomorze districts are now being taken 
away from them and distributed among Germans from the 
Baltic States. Two-fifths (19,000,000 acres) of all the arable 
land in Poland went to Germany in addition to 4,000,000 acres 
of meadows and 10,000,000 acres of forest. Russia obtained 

51.000. 000 acres of arable land and about 1 5,000,000 of Polish 
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forest. Of the livestock, Germany obtained roupihly about 
160,000 Polish horses, over 4,ooc,ccc cows, 4,oco,ccc pigs 
and some 7oo,coo shtcp. 

Whilst Russia shared in th.c division of P<jlish soil, farms, 
forests, horses and c.ittle, she was almost completely excluded 
from most of the other spoib. Gcrm.any’s biggest gains were 
the Polish coal mines and Polish industries, c*f which Russia 
was given only a fraction. 

As a coal-producing country Pi iland ranked seventh on 
the list. She had seventy working mines in three districts, 
the Silesian, the Cracow, and the Dombruwa district with 


some 65,000 miners, producing f>vet 50,003,00c te^ns of coal 
armually. In September, 1938, Teschen returned ti) Poland, 
adding new rich coal mines to those already possessed. Ail 
of them now went to Germany. A few days before the war 
broke out a meeting of Polish coalowners and miners took 
place at Katowice to arrange for the flooding of the mines in 
case of war. But only two or three mines were* actually 
flooded. It soon appeared that the Germans quickly learned 
of the Polish decision to flood the mines and took effective 
steps to prevent it. On the night when German soldiers 
received orders to invade Poland several hundred fully armed 
members of the Young German Party in Silesic surrounded 
all the Polish mines, overpowered the guarding policemen and 
took possession of the mines, threatening to shoot anyone 
who dared to flood or damage them. The move was so 
unexpected and well planned that very’ little damage could be 
done, A number of Polish mmers who disregarded the 
threat were actually shot by the Nazis. 

The Young German Party, it should be recalled, was 
officially tolerated by the Polish regime, and the founder of 
the Party, Dr. Wiesner, was even made a Senator in the Polish 
Senate by the President, acting on Colonel Beck’s advice. 
How the organisation learned of the Polish intention to flood 
the mines, how they were able to obtain such large quantities 
of arms, including machine guns, remains a mystery, but by 
this sudden move they eirsa;^ German possession of Fbilih 
mines and undamaged coalfields. 

The Polish salt mines near Cracow, amemgst the 
in the worid, also fell iino German hands. The of 

these mines would have been an easy matter, for a khe of 
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considerable extent actually flows just by the side of the salt 
mines underground in Wieliczka. But, for some reason, 
they were left undestroyed and the Nazis are now exploiting 
them for their own use. 

Polish oilfields, however, went to the Russians. The 
whole of the Boryslaw region. Southern Poland, producing 
some 500,000 tons of crude oil annually, is under Russia. 
A few wells were damaged and a few only burned out before 
the enemy arrived. Although the production of oil in 
Poland was low it can easily be raised and doubled, or even 
trebled, if new borings are carried out. Before the War of 
1914 the same oilfields in Southern Poland produced over ' 
1,000,000 tons annually. 

With the exception of a few cement, paper, leather and 
rubber factories, almost 90 per cent, of Poland’s industries 
fell into German hands. Thus the complete Polish steel and 
iron industry, situated chiefly in Silesia and Western Poland, 
is now Tinder Germany. One of the largest steel and iron 
concerns in the world, the Wspolnom Interesow, with the 
finest, most modem smelting works in Europe, is in Katowice, 
Polish Silesia, occupied by German troops almost on the first 
day of the wax. Before the war, over 20,000 workers were 
employed by that concern which, in recent years, was con- 
trolled by the Polish State, as well as several hundred engineers, 
inventors and some 5,000 officials. Polish tin, zinc, lead, 
pig-iron and roUed-kon plants and works all came under 
German domination. Poland was fifth among the producers 
of zinc in the world, and came before the United Kingdom. 
Over 100,000 tons of zinc came out of Polish plants last year, 
and before the first World War Poland’s production amounted 
to nearly 200,000 tons. 

Of Poland’s textile, chemical and machine industries, 
Russia received very litde, the majority of them having been 
obtained by Germany. Russia, however, got a good part 
of Poland’s alcohol, sugar and tobacco industries, as well as a 
fair share of her timber industry. Russia obtoined about 
half of the 1,400 alcohol distilleries in Poland. Most of them 
are already working, whilst those under Germany are mostly 
idle because of the shortage of potatoes and molasses which 
the Germans arc transporting from Poland to feed the hungry 
population in the Reich. 
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More than wo-thirds cf Poland's textile mduBtr}- fell into 
German hands. Poland i'.ad three main textile centres. 
These were Loda, called the Manchester of Poland, Bicisk 
and Bialystok. Only the Bialystuk factories arc under 
Russia. The tirst wo arc m German hjuids. Of some 
10,000 textile establishments in Ptjland, employing normally 
some 200,000 men, Germany c»btained veil near 7,000. 
All the textile establishments under German occupation arc 
now being robbed of their stocks of raw materiils, which 
are transported into Germany. Most of the textile factories 
in Lodz, formerly the property of Jews and Poles, are at a 
standstill, taken over by the Germans. Only the faaoncs 
which belonged to German owners are allowed to work 
freely. 

The Polish electrotechnical and dtemical industries largely 
fell into German hands, having been situated chiefly in Grntral 
and Western Poland. ’Ihrec-quarters of Poland’s 5,000 
chemical establishments went to Germany, including the 
famous Chemical Institute in W'axsaw' founded by President 
Moscicki. The Polish leather industry was divided in half, 
Russia obtaining some of the most modem tanneries. Russia 
also obtained the most up-to-date Polish rubber factories, 
but only a fraction of the Polish paper works, some of them 
the most modem in existence. 

With regard to Polish armament industry and armament 
factories, most of these went to the Germans. One of 
Poland’s finest armament plants in Pionki, some sixty miles 
from Warsaw, is now German. So ate the three Polish 
aeroplane factories which in the past produced some of the 
best machines that ever flcw\ Almost 80 per cent, of 
entire Polish Safety Zone, the new indusuial zone created in 
order to have a special area with factories devoted to tiic 
country’s defence, has fallen to the Germans. Russia 
obtained only slices of that zone in Southern a^ 
Pola^ but she was given the whole of the textile 
industry in Bialystok, the lesser and timber industries in 
and around VUno, as w'cll as a few armament plants in the 
southern parts. 

The following list of industrial establishments in the 
various Polish districts partitioned between her neighbours 
offers a vivid picture of the amount of industrial booty the 
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inYadeis sliared in Poland, booty of which Germany obtained 
lihe bulk. At the beginning of 1938 there were in Poland 
zj 2,000 industrial establishments, factories and plants : 


German Occupation: 


In the district of Warsaw, including the Capital 

, 40,000 

99 99 

Lodz 

„ Lodz. 

- 28,000 

» 99 

Kielce 

• 

. 18,500 

99 99 

Lublin 

« • « • 

. 19,500 

99 99 

Poznan 

4 k m m 0 

. 50,000 

99 

Pomorze, including Gdynia . 

14,000 

9 99 

Silesia 

• • • « 

15,006 

99 99 

Cracow 

« • • • 

. 15,000 


Russian Occupation : 


In the whole district of Lwow . 

. 15,500 

99 

99 

Stanislawow . 

. 7,500 

99 

99 

Tamopol 

, 6,000 

99 

99 

Bialystok. 

. 13,000 

99 

99 

Nowogrodek . 

. 5,000 

99 

99 

Polesie . 

7,000 

99 

99 

Volynia . 

. 12,000 

99 

99 

Vilno 

. 6,000 


Thus Germany obtained 180,000 Polish industrial estab- 
lishments, factories, plants, etc., and Russia only 72,000. 


There are as yet no statistics to show the value of the booty 
each invader took in this fourth partition of unhappy Poland. 
But if the booty could be converted into pounds and shillings 
k would be safe to say that Germany obtained more than 


two^hinls of the wealth and wealth-jproducing establishments 
in Poland. Notwithstanding the fact that in this partition, 
as in the three earlier ones, Russia obtained more territory 
than the other invaders, she was given a much smaller share 
of the real assets and spoils in Poland, This is probably one 
of die reasons why the new demarcation line across occupied 
Poland was changed several times. By an agreement of 
September 22nd Russia was to have had ^e Lublin district as 
wdl and was to have had her new borders extended to Warsaw 


with the saburb of Praga, on the east side of the Vistula, as 
a Russian border town. Russia was particularly anxious to 
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obtain at least some of the Polish industrial regions and a 
number of Polish armanient factories east of ^Xarsaw, 
including the famous factory at Pionki. 

For abciut a week this agreement was in force, but the 
German Army Gommand refused to remove the troops from 
the territories they occupied. A new agreement was tinally 
signed on the 29th, moving fh.e Russian frontier further 
eastwards, k’aving Praga, I.uhlin and Pionki to Germany. 
Compensation for that awaited Russia in the Baltic and 
perhaps awaits her still in ^candinavia. 


J. C.^NG. 
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MAHAN AND THE PRESENT WAR 

Neajrly fifty years ago publication began of a series of works 
with a common theme which had an influence on world 
thought and on world politics that is unparalleled by any 
other books on the art of naval warfare. 

I had the curiosity recently to inquire at some of the more 
important reference libraries whether there had been any 
increased demand for Mahan’s ‘ Sea Power ’ books on loan 
since the war began. There had not. Indeed, one librarian 
said to me, ‘You are the first person who has mentioned 
Mahan in this room for more than a year past.’ And by an 
interesting coincidence that same evening, looking through 
the latest biography of Mahan, ^ I came across this paragraph 
referring to the year 1912 ; 

He had some evidence in the sales of his books that his ‘ vogue 
was largely over.’ He was ‘ less in demand and therefore must 
make work ’ for himself ‘ without security that it will be wanted.’ 

Of Mahan it may be said, more truly than Cyrano de 
Bergerac said it of himself, Je voudrais travailkr sans souci de 
m ^ fortune. 

The glory came to him, but it is to-day the glory of legend 
mote than of knowledge. Scores of people who cite the 
principles which he was the first to clarify and made under- 
stand^, who talk glibly of the influence of sea power on 
history, have no first-h^d knowledge of the processes of 
thought on which he based those principles not of the 
historical evidence he adduced in support of his conclusions. 
Thi^ fiur-dismnt storm-beaten volumes on which the quoters 
never looked, lie unnoticed, like Nelson’s ships off Toulon, 
exerting their unremitting daily silent pressure £com the shelves 
of the libraries and yet are as little counted as is a Navy afirer 
the Peace Treaty has been signed. 

\ by W. 0. Ppjestoo, U,S.N, (Jcoathaii Cape, ly.) 
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If we but turn the pages casually there are phrases which 
come leaping to the eye most apt to the position in which we 
find ourselves to-day. 


The harassment and distress caused to a country by seri-jus 
intert'crencc with its c-mmerce will be conceded by all. It is 
doubtkiN a important scrundan' operation of naval vnr and 
is not likdy to be ahand'.;:ncd until war iticif shali cease ; but 
regarded as a primary- and fur.,iamcr.ul measure sufficient in itself 
to crush an enemy, it is probabiy a deluair,-n, and a most danger^ous 
delusion when presented in the fascinating garb ctf cheapness to the 
representatives of a people. 

And again in a footnote elsewhere he wrote ; 

This is not the place for a discussion of commerce destroying 
as a method of war, but having given myself, as I believe, historical 
demonstration that as a sole or principal resource, mainfained by 
scattered cruisers only, it is insufficienr, 1 wish to warn public 
opinion against the reaction, the return swing of the pendulum, 
seen by me with dismay, which would make it of no use at all and 
under a plea of immunity to ‘ private property ’ so-called would 
exempt from attack the maritime commerce of Ixilligcrents. 

Every phrase in those two passages has a meaning for us 
at present. For ‘ scattered cruisers ’ wc must read U-boats 
aitottedly, but the principle docs not vary. The Germany 
of Hitler, like the Germany of the Kaiser, is bemused by the 
iteration of the cry that the U-boat war has broken the sea 
power of Britain, that all her seaborne trade is dead. Is it, 
indeed, already forgotten in Germany that the similar cam- 
paign of 1917-1918 proved to be a most dangerous delusion ? 
Some might ask if tWs had ever been known there, but beyond 
question it was bitterly realised twenty years ago. Those who 
read some of the post-wat literature of the sea aflair by 
German writers know that the lesson was there to be read 
those who would. Later when nazigation replaced navigadon 
fof the Ship trf State the lesson was obliterated. Wbatevet 
Germany did must be right and victorious and it was the 
lessons of history that were a delusion. 

Yet what are the facts about the U-boat war ? 

In twenty-seven weeks 168 British mercha ntme n of fi^o^ooo 
tons have been sunk. On the face of it a consklerable figusei 
viewed as a single item of information. But it needs to be 

Voi. CXXVII— No. 758 0* 
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placed against relevant items from history. In the Seven 
Years’ War the privateers of Dunkirk, as shown by the 
Admiralty Court records of the port, took 705 prizes of a 
value of — and that was in one nest of corsairs 

alone ! Yet at the end of that war, as a hero worshipper of 
privateering pathetically puts it, 

the King’s harbour was rendered unusable, its locks and canals 
damaged, its jetties broken, its fortifications rased . . . and at the 
costs of the King an English commissioner was installed at Dunkirk 
to supervise the demolitioa. 

In the American War of 1778-1783 Dunkirk revived. A 
small group of American corsair captains working from the 
port captured British ships and cargoes worth 500,000 
(in the money of those days, be it noted), while the total 
damage done to British seaborne trade by the 160 Dunkirk 
privateers in that war was 1,002 prizes of a gross value of 
5, 000,000. In the Napoleonic wars the losses due to 
privateering were so severe that Parliament passed the Convoy 
Act in 1798 enforcing ships sailing under escort, yet between 
1797 and 1802 the Boulogne privateers took zoi prizes, and 
the total prizes taken during the wars has been put by one 
historian at 10,871. 

The conclusion of the War found Great Britain firmly estab- 
lished, not only as the supreme naval power in the world, but also 
as the leading commercial one. France, which for centuries had 
been her continual enemy, was exhausted and no longer dangerous. 

. . . Had there been no British Navy Napoleon might well have 
reduced the greater part of the Old World to subjection and have 
inscribed the name of France right across the map from Kerry to 
Celebes. 

To-day for Napoleon we may read Hitler. 

Lest it be said that these examples ate inadmissible, since 
they refer to the age of sail and to the history of Britain 
befote the Industrial Eta, we must round oS the material with 
fiKts from the last war. Privateering had been abolished ; 
submarine commerce-destroying had taken its place. In 1 91 5 
Britain lost 417 ships and 476 in 1916. With the coming 
of tihe unrestricted submarine warfare the total for 1917 
rose to 1,227 it fell to 560. The total tonnage 



lost by submarine, mine, cruisers and aircraft uas 
tons. 

Yet in the end it was Germany upon wh«>m the ‘ unre- 
mitting daily silent pressure ut sea force' bore lardcsf, 
Germany who pleaded for an Armistice, the ships of the 
German navy that steamed as c.\ptivcs into their (>pp<.»nent’5 
bases. 

These are things for which ti-ic teaching of Mahan should 
have prepared public op;ni<.:>n in thus c;juntrv. He fore- 
shadowed what would he the outcome <jf any reliance on 
commerce-destruction as a primary motive in sea war. For 
that, as all his works tend to demonstrate, is not ‘ Sva P<.)Wct.’ 
It is not the denial of overseas movement to the ad^•crsary • 
it is but harassment and distress. 

We see the complement of this in the second «jf the para- 
graphs I have quoted from .Mahan — the imponance (>£ the 
right to impose restrictions on the movements of goods m 
time of war. The legal enforcement of ectinomic war, which 
has taken the place of ‘ blockade ’ as it was still understood in 
the days when Mahan was writing, is a right common to all 
belligerents, but in our wars with Germany it has so chanced 
that geographical conditions have made the tight invaluable 
to us and practically worthless to the enemy. This is purely 
fortuitous. The position would not arise in any other war. 
Germany occupies ‘interior Imes,’ her direct access to the 
open sea routes is completely barred by the British Isles. But 
even that favourable position by itself ■would not determine 
the outcome of a war between Britain and Germany unless 
Britain held the command of the sea. 

People often say [Mahan ■wrote] that such an island or harbour 
will give control over such a body of water. It is an u«cr, deplor- 
able and ruinous mistake. 

The truth is that to preponderate over the enemy’s sea 
force and so control the sea there must be superior naval force 
as wdi as geographical advantage. In geneM, this is taken to 
mean, as the British Admiralty said in a memorandum to the 
Qjlonkl Conference in 1902, that * to any Naval Power the 
destruction of the fleet of the enemy must always be the great 
object aimed at.* Mahan did not subscribe to that view. He 
did not hold that command of the sea is determined by great 
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battles at sea. In the often quoted summing up of his 
influence-philosophy he said : 

The battles of naval warfare are few compared with those on 
land : it is the unremitting daily silent pressure of naval force when 
it has attained command of the sea against an opponent — ^the con- 
tinuous blocking of communication — which has made sea power so 
decisive an element in the history of the world. 

Does not the history of the whole of the First Great 
War bear out that view ? There were three naval engagements 
during that war that may rank as major operations — ^the Falk- 
lands, the Dogger Bank and Jutland. Of the three, only one, 
the Falklands, resulted in ‘ the destruction of the fleet of the 
enemy.* The others were indecisive, as indeed have been so 
many of the major engagements in naval history. The 
number of times the enemy fleet has been ‘ destroyed ’ is 
insignificant. The number of times it has been demoralised, 
or, to put it more politely, dissuaded from further activity, is 
fex greater. And it is that dissuasion from active effort to 
establish preponderance which constitutes, in the end, com- 
mand of the sea. 

In the present war we started, before any fighting could 
take place, with a material preponderance over Germany far 
greater than the bare margin of 1914. And in both cases the 
immediate effect of war on German communications was 
stoppage of ail enemy-borne traffic. In no war in the sailing- 
ship eta was there ever such an instantaneous ‘ dry up.’ The 
Germans in 1914 surrendered effective command of the *sea 
without any shadow of effort to maintain their traffic or deliver 
any blow to defend it. That they should have done the same 
thing in 1959 is less surprising in view of the disparity in 
naval forces available to both sides, but in 1914 the action of 
Germany undoubtedly introduced an unexpected element into 
the study of the influence of sea power. 

Their acceptance of the loss of freedom of movement for 
their traffic at sea in 1939 deserves comment, however, 
because it does apparently cut across one of the dicta of 
Mahan, not one peculiar to him certainly but much quoted in 
arguments in fitvour of the building up of naval strength in 
time of peace. 

A Navy, ffieiefore, whose primary sphere of action is wax, is 
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... a political farinr '•'{ the utmost impr'ttance in intcrnirional 
affairs, one more '•■frcn ticterrcnt than irritant. 

It ■W'ill be arjiued hereafter by the enthusiasts fnr dls- 
arinament that this is a misbelief ; that since the Nazi hier- 
archy was not deterred war by its knowledge of inferior 
naval strength tite po>scssi''')n * 'f a large natw is no guarantee 
of peace. Ergs we must reduce rjur Na\w because it is not a 
deterrent but potentialiy an irritant. Already the disarma- 
ment ‘ fans ’ are at work preparing the gr<vund for the next 
great Naval Limitation Conference, “fherc were signs of it 
even in Mr. Cordell Hull’s convcrsaticns with the American 
journalists about the Sumner VC'elles' mission. Among the 
American projeas for a post-war reconstruction of the 
battered world is a disarmament conference. 

Those who still cling pathetically to that ideal arc either 
blind to the patent facts of 1921, 1927, 1930 and 1936 or must 
be in woeM ignorance of them. Certainly no British 
journalist who was attached to those conferences has any 
excuse for harbouring a hope that naval disarmament is 
obtainable or even that it is desirable. Germany was no 
party to those conferences ; her building, programme 
played no part in the rivalries and the manoeuvres behind the 
scenes and in the sub-committees as well as in the private 
and most decidedly unofficial chats, which were ‘off the 
record’ and so were not conversations in the diplomatic 
sense. The only national pride that was denied and mortided 
by -those treaties was the British. The only national 
existence that was imperilled by them was the British. 

Moreover, it was the knowledge that Britain had so 
complacently submitted to the whittling down of her one 
source of strength that was at the root of the Nazi misunder- 
standing of British policy. And that attitude of concession 
on sea armament carried us further and fiirther into peril when 
it produced the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. For our 
action appeared to the Hitlerites and the Hessites and the 
GoebbeUtes and the Himmlexites, and all those heathen 
raging furiously together, as a pledge that we would concede 
them anything. If we would accept a new German Navy — 
equal, be it noted, to the fleet allowed to France under tibe 
Limitation Treaties! — then we must indeed be sccretiy in 
favour of the Hitler rfegime. To the German mind no odier 
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explanation seemed reasonable. Certainly no German 
Government — Nazi, Republican or Monarchist — would ever 
have made such a concession to us if the positions had been 
reversed. 

The British Navy was not a deterrent in the negotiations 
of 1938 and 1939 because the Nazis could not credit that it 
would ever be thrown into the scale against them. And that 
belief they owed to the Agreement of 1935. 

Reconstruction of the German Navy was not a necessity 
even for the existence of the Nazi State. It was, as Admir^ 
Sir Herbert Richmond has trenchantly pointed out, for 
prestige and not for defence that Germany wanted a big navy. ’ 
Hers was not the attitude of Burke in 1793 : ‘ I dread being 
too much dreaded,’ he said in the great speech on ^\llied 
policy which foreshadovred so remarkably the Armed Neu- 
tralities of fourteen years later. This leads to consideration of 
a side of the work of Mahan that is seldom referred to in the 
writings of British students of his works. At the time the 
Sea Power series appeared our commentators on naval 
matters were so much impressed by his appreciations of 
British naval history, so enthusiastic over the clarity of the 
lessons deduced by him from the teachings of British naval 
operations, that they rarely touched upon the fact that the 
books were written (as were the lectures to the Annapolis 
Naval College which were the basis of the books) to awaken 
American opinion to the need for a great navy. Captain 
Puleston is in no doubt on this point. 

Mahan had written his book (the first of the series) to rekindle 
antrvng his own counttycoen their former interest in sea power. He 
believed Americans had been so engrossed in developing the 
interior of the continent that they had unnecessarily thrown away 
a great he ritage- He did not want his country to follow the example 
of France under Louis XIV and become primarily a land power. 

But at the same time he frankly calls Mahan ‘ an apostle 
of fapan^n,’ and it chanced that coincident with the publica- 
tioii of Mahan’s works there was in the United States a 
national leader to whom the title could even more aptly be 
applied. Theodore Roosevelt seized upon the Sea Power 
b<X)lc8 to hdlp him in converting American public opinion to 
a policy of expanuon across the seas. Letters from Brx>sevelt 
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and Senator I^ge to Mahan (some quoted by ('.apram 
Puleston, others appearing in an earlier biography iy. Mr. 
Charles Carlisle Taylor^} show clearly the inltucnce he had 
on the expanding proaiTarr.rrxs of naval construction for liie 
United States. It nhgh.t even he argued fand not eaviiy 
disproved) that the teachings of Mahan led the United States 
into the positir>n of facing obliged to call the Washington 
Xaval Conference of i9zi in order ; ; check the grovth <£ 
the world's naval building pro)gr.ammes, the largest e-f which 
was that planned by -\merica. 

Both Captain Puleston and Mr. Tayi-or write i f Mahan 
• as they personally knew him. Neither b<Kjk can he I'tid t: 1 
be a critical appraisement of the man either as a iii-'ti irian or 
as a philosopher of belligerency. (It is a curious fact that 
almost the only criticism of Mahan has been directed by a 
few writers against his literary style whereas most of those 
who have read him have found in his phrasing b<‘th clarity 
of expression and a certain musical rhythm that makes for 
ease and pleasure in reading.) 

Both books are the work of hero-worshippers, but both 
together have a considerable value in their presentation of the 
man himself, his environment and personality, aAd particularly 
his professioiud career at sea, and in enabling any who care 
nowadays to come to the study of the Sea Power series 
without the opportunity of personal contact with the author 
to build for themselves a comprehensive picture of the 
circumstances which gave birth to the books. 


H. C. Ferraby. 

« Tbf Lift ^ AdmrtJ Maiaa, by Ouilci C«riiiie T»yk)i. (J tJm Munay.) 
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DR. HJALMAK HORACE GREELEY SCHACHT 

When this war is over many of the men, now prominent in 
the Nazi regime, may become figures of the past, whose lives 
and actions will be of historical interest only. It is very 
possible, however, that Dr. Sdiacht, who has survived many . 
changes of government in Germany, may appear at the 
conference table to discuss financial readjustments as his 
country’s representative. For this reason it would be well 
for us in England to bear in mmd what type of man he is. 
Much has been written about his successful career as head of 
the Reichslmk, and his work as German Currency Commis- 
sioner in I9a3, when the mark was stabilised, increased his 
prestige to legendary proportions. But the character and 
motives of this ‘ economic wizard * are rarely analysed, and 
one cannot help wondering whether EngHsh financiers do 
not still trust him too implicitly. 

In common with Rosenberg, or Hitler himself, Hjalmar 
Horace Greeley Schacht was not entirely German by origin. 
He was bom in 1877 in the town of TinglefiF in Slesvig- 
Holstein, on the Danish-German frontier, and his grandfather, 
a physician, was in the service of the Danish Government 
and an avowed enemy of Prussia. After the war of 1864, 
by the Treaty of Vienna, when Slesvig-Holstein was ceded 
to Prussia, the inhabitants of the Duchies were given the right 
to transfer their residence abroad if they left within six years. 
Dr. Schacht’s fether, obviously as anti-Prussian as his father 
before him, chose to begin a new life in America rather than 
become a Prussian subject, and be forced to serve in the 
Prussian Army. He went to America in 1870, taking his 
finsSy with him. By the time his son Hjalmar was bom, 
however, he had tired of unsuccessful ventures in the United 
States. He returned to Prussia in 1876 : an American 
citiaen. His devotion to America was refiected in the names 
he ^ve his son. 
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Hjalmar Schacht attended the * johaxincuni Gynmasium ’ 
in Hamburg, and then the Universitv of Kiel, where he wrote 
a doctor’s thesis on the British mercantile system in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In his vouth. Dr. 
Schacht was in no way f^utstanding except in his self-assurance. 

‘ An industrious boy,’ read the records of the johanneum, 

‘ in no way outstanding, eitiicr at work or at play.’ And 
when he left the ‘ Gymnasium ’ his teachers stated that * he 
had talent; regards himself as destined to greatness.’ 

Dr. Schacht began his career as a iournalist on the KJthus 
Journal, a paper which, curiously enough. Dr. Gt>ebbcls 
suppressed years later because it was an ‘ alien and iilthy 
scandal sheet/ but by 1900 Schacht was really launched on 
his career as an economist. The exporters’ association 
employed him in their ‘Central Office for the Preparation of 
Commercial Treaties/ and from there he went tt) the Handels- 
rertragsrerein, the ‘ Commercial Treaty Association/ where 
he must have shown marked ability, for the chairman of the 
association, Geheimrat VTaldemar Muller, of the Dresdner 
Bank, in 1903, transferred Schacht to the statistical department 
of his bank. By 1908 Schacht was made an assistant director 
of the Dresdner Bank, where he remained until the outbreak 
of war in 1914. 

Dr. Schacht w'as appointed as financial adviser to the office 
of the German Govemor-General in Belgium, but he was 
abruptly dismissed within a year, because, as was pointed out 
years later by members of the Keiebsbank board of directors 
who opposed his appointment as President, ‘ there had been 
an incident in Belgium.’ Since the World Wat Dr. Schacht 
has built up such a reputation that this ‘ incident ’ is usually 
forgotten. It is, however, officially recorded in a * Communi- 
cation from the Rcichsbankdirektorium to the Permaacni; 
Under-Secretary of State at the Chancellory of the Reidi df 
December 1 4th, 19x3.’ This commumcation read as follows : 

The documents show in the first place that Herr Dr. Schacht, 
who belonged to the Dresdner Bank as (assistant) director, but had 
been appointed to the banking section of the CJovemot-Genend’s 
office, placed orders with the Gentraliutenda/Hur foe the renuttance of 
Belgian francs in the interest of the Dresdner Bank. In to doing 
he infringed the obligations imposed on him by his official po sitiott. 
We do not wish to judge this infringement handily, for by D** 
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Sdiacht’s whole training and past activities he belonged not to the 
civil service but to the business world. What is much more serious 
and is decisive for us is that when asked for details at the board 
meeting on July j, 191J, he gave insincere replies to the questions 
asked him ; and when this insincerity was pointed out to him on 
July 15, 1915, he tried to justify himself by a ‘ far-fetched ’ explana- 
tion of his statements. His insincerity also shows that he evidently 
did not consider what he had done in the interests of the Dresdner 
Bank as unobjectionable, for otherwise, at the board meeting, he 
would openly have admitted what he had done. Accordingly the 
Secretary of State for the Interior, in a decision of August 3, 1915, 
reprimanded Herr Dr. Schacht, who had in the meantime resigned 
his position in the banking section, and Dr. Schroder, who was then 
a Geheimer Oberfimm^rat, and is now State Secretary, tightly and 
properly concluded his statement on the records of July 6, 1915 
with the words : * The disingenuousness (brought home to Dr. 
Schacht) represents such a lack of honest}- that any trustful colla- 
boration with him is no longer possible for me.’ 

Naturally, after this scandal, the Dresdner Bank could no 
longer retain the services of their over-zealous employee, 
and Dr. Schacht had to find work elsewhere. There are no 
records to show why, at this time, he was not called up by 
the military authorities. He was never, like his Fuhrer, a 
Frontsoldat. Instead he spent the rest of the war on the staff 
of the Nationdbank, a private bank (despite the name) much 
less influential than the Dresdner Bank from which he had 
come. 

The fact that Dr, Schacht’s career was not ruined by the 
Belgian ‘ incident ’ is due not only to his undoubted ability, 
but to his shrewdness and his self-control as well. He did 
not attract attention to what had happened in Brussels by 
defending himself against any attacks, and he has consistently 
followed this policy throughout his career. He waits quietly 
until his opponents have talked themselves out, and the cause 
of tibeir antagonism is forgotten. In 1926, for instance, 
Alj&ed Rosenberg, the Nazi theorist, challenged Schacht 
sharply in a book called NmmherkSpje^ which was later 
forbidden by the National Socialist Party, but Schacht did 
not respond to this challenge. The Nazis were a growing 
party, and Schacht was wke enough to realise that the Party, 
or some influential Nazi, might cme day be useful to him , 
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and he liad no intention of widening the breach by responding 
to Rosenberg’s attack. Rosenberg had written : 

Dr. Schacht has as yet entirely failed to notice the fact that he 
has lost his honour ; after all, he has now lived four years under 
the public accusation of being a criminal oifender against the 
German people and the executioner of German trade and industry, 
without attempting to obtain legal redress for this insult ; for this 
reason I should like here to offer him once more the opportunity 
to be so kind as to make good this omission. 


Actually, it was apparent soon after the war that Schacht’s 
watchful waiting had been the best tactics after his unhappy- 
war experience. The National Bank was taken over by a 
very able Jewish banker, Julius Goldschmidt, who trans- 
formed this insignificant concern into the powerful Dam-’ 
stadter und National Bank, generally known as the Danat 
Bank. As a junior director in this bank Schacht’s great chance 
had come. His rise to power was brought about by the 
ascendency of his chief, Jakob Goldschmidt. 

Towards the end of 1923, the German currency was in 
chaos and something had to be done to avoid economic ruin. 
Havenstein, the President of the Biichsbank, was generally 
blamed by the public for the inflation. To reawaken public 
confidence a new President was obviously necessary. The 
Parties of the Right recommended Helfferich. The Socialists 
and Democrats were looking for a candidate, when Jakob 
Goldschmidt recommended his man Schacht as ideally suited : 
he was a founder member of the Democratic Party founded 
after the war, he was an able financier, he was unknown and 
his name had in no way been connected with the depreciation 
of the currency. German Republicans, who were determined 
to fill the post with an avowed Liberal, and not with an 
anti-Republican like Helffericfa, accepted Herr Goldschmidt’s 
suggestion with enthnsiasm. Geoig Bembatd’s Vossistbe 
Zdtung and other Liberal newspapers launched a publicity 
campaign in support of Schacht. 

This rfltnp ai g n met -with great resistance. Not only did 
the directors of the Bekbshank point out that Dr. Sdbadbt’s 
‘past was not blameless,’ they also — and as events proved 
quite unjustly — underestimated his ability. ‘ He has at t a ine d 
no position of any eminence in banking,* they poinl^ oat. 
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‘ He has hajrdly had any contact with banks of issue ’ they 
cwmplained, and ‘above all,’ they concluded, ‘we see no 
sign in him of the creative energy we need for the restoration 
of our currency.’ 

The Left Parties, however, were adamant, and on 
December aand, 1923, President Ebert sent for Dr. Schacht 
and asked him whether he would take over the Presidency 
of the Rtichshank. Later, when he proved himself to be 
politically disloyal to those parties which put him in power, 
many German Liberals tried to minimise his achievements in 
stabilising the mark. They contended that he merely carried 
out plans made by Dr. Rudolf Hilferding, the Jvliinister of 
Finance, or followed up suggestions made by Dr. Luther, the 
Minister of Food. Actually these derogatory statements are 
quite unjust and unjustified : Dr. Schacht was the man 
responsible for the stabilisation of the mark, he did the job, 
he took the risks involved in introducing the Rsntenmark, 
and it would be ridiculous not to give him the credit for this 
outstanding achievement. As the German people said : 

Wet hat die Rentenmark gebiacht ? 

Der Retter, et heisst Hjalmai Schacht 

All of Dr. Schadit’s financial measures introduced since 
1923, the astuteness with which (from the German point of 
view) he has handled foreign loans and foreign investors, 
have proven that he is undoubtedly one of the most able 
economists of our day, but if, in future, our representatives 
meet him at a peace conference they will have to deal with a 
politician rather than with an economist. Dr. Schacht’s 
admirers often attribute his personal success solely to his 
fiftanc-ial genius. They say that he always secures for himself 
a position of power because he is indi^ensable to any German 
Government which happens to be in power. Actually, he 
owes his continued influence to his political rather than to his 
financial talents. He is first and foremost a politician, 
moving cautiously between political factions, who has consis- 
tently proved that, above all, he knows that his position will 
be secure with the winning side. 

Few men of otet time have demonstrated an equal ability 
to change their opinions, and fewer still, as the Americans 
would express it, * have got away with it ’ as Dr. Schacht has 
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done without, except for short periods, losing power, influence 
and prestige. And throughout these changes i f attitude he 
retains a manner of absolute sincerity ; ail of his masters and 
collaborators in Germany have always trusted him impiicitly. 
The Left Parties had such confidence in him that they made 
him the President of the Reirbsiank, and he was equally 
popular later with Stresemann, Briining and Hitler. Before 
anti-semitism was accepted in Germany, bchacht was an 
industrious collaborator of a Jewish banker, later, in inter- 
views in the United States, he refused to defend the Jews in 
Germany. During the Republic he was a contributor to 
the 'Berliner Tageblatt and other Liberal newspapers ; he was a 
Freemason and an individualist. 

He was one of those Germans, however, who early 
realised that totalitarianism would soon replace individualism, 
and before he officially abandoned his democratic vievrs he 
cultivated a personal friendship with the Fiibrer. During 
1930 and 1931, before Hitler came into power, he often stayed 
with Sdiacht on his country estate in Gfihlen, near Berlin. 
In 1931, Dr. Schacht’s daughter, with that curious German 
lack of humour, told the writer of this article that her mother’s 
dog in Guhlen had been trained to raise its paw in the Hitler 
salute. Now, Dr. Schadit’s adherence to the Fi&rer is more 
serious ; on ffis coat, beneath his rather high stiff coDar, he 
wears the Goldenes Farteiab^eicheny the golden Nazi emblem 
awarded only to the most distinguished Party members. 

, Dr. Schacht’s economic theories have been as changeable 
as his personal loyalties. In 1926, for instancCj the Demo- 
cratic Party, which he had helped to found, supported the 
movement for expropriating German princes. (It will be 
remembered that there were about 15,000,000 votes favouring 
this expropriation at the referendum deciding this issue.) 
Dr. Schacht then resigned from the Democratic Party on the 
grounds diat, as President of the Rsicbsbemk, he would lose 
the confidence of international finance if he associated himself 
with any movement in favour of confiscating private property. 
Yet when he became a follower of Hitler, he did not object 
to the expropriation of Jews or other anti-Nazi elements. 
He performed a similar volte face in connection with the 
Young Plan, of which he was a signatory. In January, 1930, 
he resigned as President of the Bjiebsbank ha the middle of the 
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Hague Conference on Reparations because, so he said, he 
disapproved of the Young Plan (which was then very 
unpopular in Germany). 

Dr. Schacht has steered a very cautious course between 
the various currents within the Nazi movement. In 
November, 1957, he declared that on the one hand he was 
opposed to the extravagance of the Nazi Party, while on the 
other he emphasised that ‘ he would never follow any other 
policy than that of the FsBrer’ As the Fitumcial News 
pointed out at that time (November 8th, 1937) : ‘ There are 
apparently two Dr. Schachts. One of them was courageous 
enough to protest in public against the policy of reckless 
spending adopted by Ac Fshrer. The other Dr. Schacht 
made a statement endorsing that very same policy.’ 

When, in 1939, Dr. Schacht left the Reichshank, but was 
retained as ‘ Minister without Portfolio ’ and sent on a world 
tour to investigate Nazi interests, a German newspaper had 
a very suitable headline. ‘ Dr. Schacht gebt und bleibt^ it said, 
‘ Dr. Schacht goes, yet remains.’ And though, officially, he 
is now living on his estate as a private individual, he remains 
a force in Germany. One feels that he is awaiting the out- 
come of the war, that he is one of the powers behind the 
Nazi regime, that not only Germans, but we, too, will have 
to reckon ■with him again. 


Margaret Goldsmith. 
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Midway down the wall, a deep gold bar 

Thrusts huge flambent globes, clutched petals grandiose, 

(Theme One) 

"^liosc tremor, a writhing of clamour. 

Draws 

From silks haphazard hung, or vases gilt. 

Pink and pale blue, effete and delicate-handled. 

From leaping, gesticulating bronze. 

Or marble, purple clock, Louis-Quatorze, 

Or tilted mapped-out sphere, 

(One line projecting, swerv'ing, wildly, into the other) 

— ^From all these draws 

All colour, form and individuality. 

Foam of neat-limned heads against metallic ground : 
(Theme Two) 

From varied visages of pain. 

There radiates 

Hair, curled or drooping spadc-like. 

Leading their well-bred anguish of the senses 
Into the rhythmic spokes of richly-jewelled robes. 
Sweeping dispersedly, with majesty. 

Slantwise from that sad central figure in white : 

Jerked^ — waves frothing irregularly ; 

A stylised dance, dead stuff and living fiesh 
Assimilated, one. 

Buildings hurry round the prancing feet 
Of agitated temples, and the dwellers, 

(Theme Three) 

As if absorbed 

Into their old-rime Flemish burgherdom 
As in a picture (whether 

Lingering at grand street doors, or walking primly, 

471 
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Black-garbed, white-cowled) — hurry, hobble, totter 
Over the tumbled cobbles. 

By painted cottages, peppered with scroll-like tiles. 

Up to stone flambeaux wriggling through the heavens. 
And fluttering, wind-fanned angels, blowing trumps 
Where cherubs, dimpled, exuberantly baroque. 

Scatter crisp grapes and bursting pomegranates 
Against the sapphire sky. 

And so (Synthesis One) 

Into the calm and tranquil patterning 
Of beige and greyish masses, 

Seized in swift motion, reft of colour, elongated. 

With rigid squares, each framing (say) a child 
(Peaceful dried flowers) or noble, eager head. 

Or etched steel cross sunk in a purple tomb ; 

Into serenity of golden walls 

With broad, black, limited, T-shaped crucifix. 

Silent, eternal, pure : Reality 
Of Theological Dogma, adamant. 

Heavy with splendour, strange yet never varying ; 

Into short perpendicular grooves of stone 
Subduing all the thrills of accident 
To abstract passion of form. 

To might of mental concept and design. 

Into all three, through rarer worlds. 

We rise : 


Till, suddenly, the placid ceiling 
Breaking to merry life 

(Latching wine-coils, vine-curls, tendrils and leaves, 
Eghteenth Century dolphins, urns 
Whitewashed and frivolous and clean 
(Qeanness of intellectual joy) 

Remembers the blossoming lace-work 
(Final Synthesis) 

Of Van der Weyden’s daintily gilded arches, 

Hears the trilling of the many and hurrying carillons. 

Singing out over the town 

And over the listening, drowsy countryside 
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Gay old songs and gayer canticles 
(The salvoed carollings of the wind 
From long millenniums of years) 

And stamping now on the viewless labyrinths of air 
Legends and miracles and dreams ; 

The whole of an ancient and phenomenal past 
Into a strange, new Being, 

A sparkling and an everlasting froth 
Of living sound, 

Transformed. 


Benj.\min Gilbert Brooks. 
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THREE NOVEU OF * VICTORIAN* ENGLAND^ 

* ViCTOMANisM ’ is nowadays the mode in period-fiction. 
Novels are still written about Florence and the Medici, about 
the Elizabethans, about Cavaliers and Roundheads, about the 
bucks and blue-stockings of the eighteenth century ; but for 
every one of these and other once popular themes, there are 
four or five which claim to be ‘ Victorian.’ 

For this preponderance there are two main reasons. In 
the first place, the label ‘ Victorian ’ is conveniently vague — 
or rather has become so, thanks to the laxity with which it is 
used. Any kind of a story taking place between (about) 1830 
and 1900 can describe itself as ‘ Victorian,’ whether or no it 
makes any attempt to portray the mentalities and incidents of 
those seventy years. No other historical period can with such 
ease be first adqpted and then ignored ; for each likely alter- 
native demands some amount of verisimilitude and, being 
ferther away than Victorianism, requires a characterisation 
and a background peculiar to itself. A second reason why 
Victorianism appeals to the novelist of to-day is that it offers 
a long period of comparative stability (and one within 
tolerably easy reach of human memory) during which a tale 
of generations may develop. Two major wars within twenty- 
five years have destroyed our own epoch as a field of man- 
ceuvte for sustained novel-writing. The division between 
the world of 1914 and that of 1919 was deep enough. How 
deep will be that between 1959 and the year after the present 
war, no man can say. It may well unbridgeable. In 
consequence any ambitious and crowded story starting in the 
twentietb century is at the mercy of historical upheavals, 
tiducfa so disrupt its course as to make cumulative effect 
virtually unattainable. 

After these jwwtf/ impulses to Victorianism come specific 

* Hr and by K«gkaiki Carter (Cape, lor. 6d, net) ; XSa laheriiorSf by Hatley 
WHIbtixit (Hkb and Cowm^ ti* net) ; I Shall N&t Want, by Nonnan Collins 
(GoUancK, 8/. hd, net). 
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whys and hows. There are as many moti^'cs as methods in 
setting a stoiy- in the nineteenth centur}’, and the books 
selected for this month’s notice conveniently (and successfully) 
illustrate three of each. 

The aspirant to write a \’ictorian novel can translate his 
very mind into Victorian idiont and write, not only a story 
about Maorianism, but a story as (almost) a Victorian might 
have written it. Of such is ^^r. Reginald Carter. Or he can 
make use of some antiquarian or historical enthusiasm of his 
own to give Victorian colour to a tale of succeeding genera- 
tions, who in themselves might actually have lived through 
almost any changing period. Of such is Mr. Harley Williams. 
Or (like Mr. Norman Collins) he can sidestep the dismrbances 
of contemporary life, and during the peaceful decades of the 
nineties and early nineteen-hundreds develop, without inter- 
ruption, the sombre tale of a devout chapel-goer who becomes 
a business magnate, and builds up a great department store 
which, designed as a monument, proves to be a tombstone. 

First, He and His by Reginald Carter. This is one of those 
curious books which ‘remembers’ better than it ‘reads.* 
Mr. Carter affects a wordy deliberation of style, which is 
presumably intentional and, if it were only a little simpler, 
would be as ‘ period ’ as Trollope. But it is considerably less 
simple ; and one suspects that Mr. Carter (who is ingeniously 
determined to give no indication of the date of his story) hM 
been tempted to enliven the leisured manner of mid-Victotian- 
ism with touches of the swifter technique of an earlier age — 
a dash of Jane Austen’s delicate malice, even a flavouring of 
the learned irony of Peacock. The result is often successful ; 
but at other times its incongruity is disconcerting. 

Inevitably, seeing how carefiilly he covers his tracks, the 
reader tries to pin Mr. Carter to a specific decade. There is 
very little evidence to help him. Rubber-tyres have not yet 
been fitted to carriages; a photograph of a relation is a 
normal object on a mantelpiece ; the current fashion in 
women’s clothes is ‘extremely skimpy’; to return to its 
owner a ‘ borrowed yellow-back ’ is an action so unimportant 
as to be almost negligible. On the strength of these does 
my own guess is the seventies, which guess (if ootxect) 
e^lains why the author’s manner is often uneasily in conflict 
with his matter. 
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But after He and His has been read, exaggeration and 
incompatibilities of style are forgotten and story and 
characterisation remain in the mind. Both are excellent. 
Henry Wroth, a wealthy land-owner with enlightened views 
on housing and treatment of tenants, has two sons. Harry, 
the elder, was bom out of wedlock because his father believed 
in free unions and coxild afford to indulge his belief. Harry’s 
mother died in giving him birth. Norman, the younger, is 
the son of Henry Wroth’s lawful wife, whom he married 
after the death of his loved mistress. Norman’s mother is a 
peeress in her own tight and the title will descend to her son. 
As a wife she was not a success, and now lives apart both from 
Wroth and her son. The story of He and His is the story of the 
half-brothers, their father, the mother of one of them, 
their grandmother, and their neighbours and friends. It is an 
intricate affair, but Mr. Carter never fumbles with the instincts 
and qualities of his cast. Bastardy plays a large part in the 
dramatic development of the tale, and I have seen at least one 
review of the book which brushed this theme aside as a typical 
Victorian fuss-about-nothing. If nowadays bastardy is the 
merest commonplace in circles where property and titles have 
to pass, I have kept to unenlightened paths. But I still dare to 
think that it is not the subject of He and His which makes it so 
successful a period-piece. Rather is it the well-imagined and 
subdy differentiated group of characters, whose interactions 
and processes of thought are so convincingly mid-Victorian 
tiat they a>uld only have lived in that serene yet earnest epoch. 

Tbe Inberitors by Harley Williams is a totally different 
afi^r. It is not primarily a story about the human products 
of VlctOTianisTTi, but a novel based on a special interest 
of the author’s, which belonged to the nineteenth century 
and jtherefore required a Victorian setting. It is written 
in an ornate style, with side-references to contemporary 
events piled one on top of the other in the roanner of 
Mr. C^iedalla. Mr. Williams is good at trappings, and on his 
pardookr subject more than go^. That subject is railway- 
history ; and those portions of the book which deal with 
pioneer railway-building, with the railway mania, with the 
industrial changes brought about by railway development, 
are unfttlterbg and often exciting 

Tte 4^gn of the novel is intetesdng. We are taken 
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backwards through three generations of the Smith family, 
whose fortunes and characters are directly or indirectly 
dominated by the grim forcefulncss of a great railway pioneer 
whom Queen Victoria created ‘ Sir Augustus.’ \\"hether the 
modern Prologue and Epilogue are worthy of the story they 
enclose is a matter of opinion. Mr. Williams inclines to be 
apocah-ptic when he embarks on the Cycle of Life and the 
Inevitable ; and the love-affair of Sir Augustus’ iiim-producing 
great-great-grandson may be thought mincing and self- 
conscious in contrast to the ambitions, the ruthlessncss and the 
secret lusts of the railway magnate. Yet Tte hkriiers rises at 
times to a high level of sombre excitement. The long-drawn- 
out scenes at Sir Augustus’ death-bed ; tlte macabre funeral ; 
the hideous clatter of the mill in which Sir Augustus’ daughter 
seeks out the servant-girl he has seduced — ^these and other 
scenes and incidents codd hardly be bettered. But as a whole 
the book lacks the evenness of Mr. Carter’s, and Mr. "Villliams 
as a craftsman is the more erratic of the tv’o. It is permissible 
to query one detail of period-colouring in a book remarkable 
for accuracy of fact. We are told that in 1871 ‘ there was 
always a volume of Ouida by Mrs. Boileau’s bedside to fill 
her sleepless night.’ By this date Ouida had only published 
eight stories comprised in twenty-two volumes. As dis- 
traction for sleepless nights they would hardly have lasted 
long enough to justify the word * always.’ 

And so we come to the third of our so-called Victorian 
(in^ this case Victorian-Edwardian) novels — ^Mr. Norman 
Collins’ J Sbali Not Wmt. The virtuosity of Mr. Collins is 
amazing. His earlier books are as varied as can be ; and now 
he comes out with the longest of them all, which is totally 
different from all its predecessors. 1 Shall Not Want is of the 
school of Bennett’s Gayhanger trilogy, with more than a 
surfiice relationship to Priestley’s best novel Angel 'Pavement. 
It is written with the simplicity and clarity which are the 
scoet of Mr. Collins’ perpetual readability, and for which, 
I daresay, he gets no paiticnkr credit fi:om his many readers. 
Actually they are rare gifts ; and when, as in this book, they 
are aUi^ to a delight^y easy use of half-humorous simile, 
they could make good entertainment out of a much weaker 
story than I Shall Not Want. 

That the action of J Shall Not Want takes place between 
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1890 and 1910 is completely unimpottant. There is hardly 
any period-d^cor, and the tragic story of John Marco, who 
having lost his soul profited nothing by gaining the whole 
world, could be staged at any time under the regime of 
modem retail commercialism. Yet oddly enough, though 
the least Victorian of these three books in manner or in 
mounting, it is the most Victorian in many of its incidentals. 
There are scenes to which the overworked adjective * Dicken- 
sian ’ can be literally applied. The death of Mr. Trackett, 
when Marco meets temptation and yields to it ; the admirable 
portrait of old Mrs. Marco ; the marriage of Marco and 
Hesther, to which no one comes, and the blank horror of the ’ 
wedding-night; old Mr. Morgan and the pretty Nurse 
FoxeU ; Marco’s distracted wanderings about the streets and 
public-houses, as ruin and loneliness are about to overwhelm 
him — are conceptions and visions of true Dickens quality. 
Between them stretch passages of level impretentious com- 
petence, which without strain or effort induce moods of 
tenderness or pity or anxious excitement, or else land the 
reader unawares into absorbed interest in the surface happen- 
ings of some unusual scene. Mr. Collins is a master of visual 
detail. The chapel of the Amosites ; sale time at Morgan 
and Roberts ; the growth of the great Marco store ; the 
empty luxury of Marco’s life with Louise ; the meetings at 
whiti his puppet-directors ttike their revenge — ^these and a 
dozen other vivid pictures are thrown on the screen and faded 
out, with as little apparent exertion on Mr. Collins’ part as 
though such miscellaneous realism were the easiest thing in 
the world, whereas in fiict it is desperately difficult. 

And yet, when it is all over and the spell of the author’s 
skill is lifted, one wonders why one has been so moved. The 
story is frankly a stoty. It contains little of fundamental 
emotion, and no new interpretation of human diaracter or 
historical fact. But it is admirable diversion-reading — a 
prolonged plunge into another world, where for a while we 
can forget our own. That, while it lasts, it should so com- 
pletely absorb us is the best proof possible of Mr. Collins’ 
tft rhniral jirrnmplishme nt. He is a wizard with words, whose 
magic is the more powerful for being clothed in deceptive 
simplicity. 

As a postscript may be added a few words in recom- 
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mendation of an amusing absurditj', which can only claim a 
place among Victoriana in the sense that it makes fon of the 
present in jargon of the past. Two Kovekties by ‘ Quite a 
Gentleman ’ ^ shows an extravagant modernisation of the 
style of the late Amanda Ros (author of Irene Iddeski^), 
an intermixture of Family Heraid serial, a whiff of the scented 
elaboration of writers like Alan St. Aubyn, and a touch of 
sincerest flattery of ‘ Beachcomber,’ and of Joyce Grenfell’s 
superb pastiches, which were among the glories of Farjeon’s 
‘ Little Review.’ 

The ‘ Novelettes * are contemporary in setting, and satirise 
■ the foibles and humours of the pseudo-smart intelligentsia. 
They ate consciously ridiculous ; but the contortions of 
language are skilfully maintained, and one or two of the 
scenes — ^best of all the Dancing Display at the Violet Moulder 
Academy, with — not fat behind — ^Prawna the contralto in 
difficulties with her bosom, and Woozy and the Do-wager on 
the night when the Cutlets came too early to the St. Meath 
party — ^are to me laugh-aloud funny. One cannot prescribe 
humour for others, and to many Two Novelettes may only be 
an irritation ; but as many will delight in them. 

Michael Sadleir. 


' Sidgwick and Jackson, ys. net. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

JvIARRYAT ON ‘CUTTING OUT’ 

To the Editor of the Nineteenth Centurt and After 

Sir, — When Mr. Winston ChurdbiU announced that H.M.S. 
Cossack had boarded the Altmark by a ‘ cutting out ’ expedition, 
perhaps few of the general public knew this old naval term. Readers 
of Marryat, however, must have understood at once, for there are 
several descriptions of * cutting out ’ adventures in his novels. The 
best of these may be found in two chapters of The Kiti^s Ovm, in 
which Marryat draws a masterly picture of the hazards of this 
dangerous form of naval service. Our makers of films, by the by, 
might note that he almost provides them here with a scenario 
ready made, for he begins by showing the excitement on board as 
the enemy is sighted, the preparations for the attack, the precautions 
taken by the enemy to beat it off, the British captain instructing the 
officers who are to lead the boarding boats, finally showing the 
action as a ‘ long shot ’ seen from the deck and masthead of the 
British warship, then as a ‘ close-up ’ picturing the bloody details 
as experienced by the men engaged. 

It is worth quoting a part of the captain’s fine words to,his 
oflSk»ts : — 

* This vessel has already done so much mischief, that I conceive 
it my duty to capture her if possible ; and although there is no 
service in which, generally speaking, there is so great a sacrifice of 
life in pre^wrtion to the object to be obtained as that 

" cutting out,” yet, rather t h an she should «cape, to the further 
injury of out trade, I have determined to have recourse to the 
measure. 

* But, gentlemen . . . without proper arrangement we may not 
tuily purchase out victory too dear, but may even sacrifice a number 

lives without succeeding in our attempt. Of your courage I have 
not the least doubt ; but let it be remembered that it is something 
more than mete animal courage which I expect, . What I 
tequire, and expect, and will have from every officer who looks for 
ptomotioa from my. recommendation is what I term — conduct; 
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by which 1 would imp]y that cctoiness and presence of mind which 
enable him to calculate chances in the midst nf danger — to take 
advantage of a favourable opportunity in the heat of an engagement 
— and to restrain the impetuosity of those who have fallen into the 
dangerous error of dcfpising their enemy. Of such conduct the 
most favourable construction that can be put upon it is that it is 
only preferable to indecision. 

‘ In a sendee of this de-cripticn even with the greatest cn^uragc 
and prudence united, some loss must ncce^^sarily be expected to take 
place, and there is no providing against unf-^»rescen accidents ; but 
if I hnd that, by rash and iniudicious behaviour, a greater sacrihcc is 
made than there is a necessity for, depend upon it that I shall not 
'fail to let that officer know the high value at which I estimate the life 
of a British sailor . , . ' 

The reader must turn to the novel for Marrj*at^s w'nridcrful 
description of the action. But these words of his captain are 
golden. They should be meinori«ed by every ? ^ificer to-day in His 
Majesty’s Services. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Shanid. 
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Collected Poems, by Robert Frost (Longmans, Green & Co., 

2IJ. net). 

Selected Poems (1916-1936), by W. J. Turner (Oxford. 

University Press, -js. (>d. net). 

On the dust-cover of Mr. Frost’s book he is described as 
‘ one of the major poets of our time.’ This handsome edition 
of his work amply proves it. What wisdom there is, the 
true poet’s wisdom, in the foreword ! He says of a poem : 

‘ It begins in delight and ends in wisdom. The figure is the 
same as for love.’ And later : ‘ A poem may be worked 
over once it is in being, but may not be worried into being.’ 

Mr. Frost’s poems are a proof of his own right theories. 
From his first’ book, A Boy s Will, to the last Afterthought, the 
growth of poet and poetry is shown, steady and real, with 
its culmination in a lovely wisdom, political, assthetic and 
human. Build Soil— a Political Pastoral we recommend to all 
who love Browning’s Bishop Blougram’s Apology, and who, 
in these confused times when adolescent poets claim to have 
the solutions to all the political problems in their poclcets, 
would like further proof that a great poet cannot hdp, if he 
be interested, but bring something also to political con- 
troversy. 

We know no other genius in poetry so quiet as Mr. 
Frost’s. Here is language almost taciturn with its ambient 
silences and its ‘yokel’ deliberateness of speech. The 
ecstasy (and great ecstasy there is) is slow like that of a man 
leaning on a gate and looking into a field and taking every- 
thing in with meditative ease ; but the field is a universe. 
Here is the poetry of common sense, almost practical wisdom, 
the saw, the text, the tag : all pressed into the service of an 
artist profoundly aware of symbols. It is this common sense 
raised to an ecsta^ and communion that explains Frost’s 
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affinities, ''K’ordsworth (without the more emphatic philo- 
sophising), Browning, in the narrative verse (but narrative 
woven from local and personal, not general, history) and, 
strangely enough, Emily Dickinson, with the same windovr- 
seat set towards the mysteries. The poetry, as we hav'e said, 
takes its time ; without haste it leads into its world of per- 
sonal wisdom, and lingers in the memory because it never 
seeks to coerce. There is friendly conversation in it ; but 
subtle, and deep, and masterly, for the speaker has genius. 
Sometimes the verse has something of the Giristmas card 
motto about it — the Emersonian morality poem, the old saw 
elevated to a symbolism. It is this and the unfamiiiarity of 
the landscape, more open and fuller of extremes than the 
English, and its men and women who seem to come out of 
an earlier English world and speak with a ‘ foreign ’ accent, 
that sometimes make us say of the poetry, ‘ This is American.’ 
(hir. Frost is a New England farmer.) 

The poetry, simple though it appears to be, is not 
* popular ’ in the present ‘ snob ’ sense of that term ; truly 
it is mainly about the people, but people who belong to 
themselves, not to the populace ; the ‘ people ’ also have 
their individualised, aristocratic minority. There are no 
verse-tricks ; there seems no time to make exotic poetic 
patterns where what is said is urgent and without fuss or 
equivocation. Mr. Frost is a farmer. His poetry seems to 
be the extension of practice, the necessary word to round-o£F 
and.give meaning to the act. 

To quote would mean to quote most of the book ; but 
let us urge the new reader to turn, first, to After Apple- 
Picking, thence to The Death of the Hired Man, and then on to 
Iris by Night. The initiation, from which there is no returning, 
will be enough, we believe, to convince him of the rare and 
original quality of Mr. Frost’s genius. 

It has been our good fortune in these dire months to 
have been allowed the honour to read and write about the 
collected work of two lovely Nature poets, Mr. Young and 
Mr. Frost. Were we assisting at a rebirth or a death ? Will 
men seek these voices again, or are these swansongs? 

It was a great pity, from the point of view of the critic, 
when the late Mr. W. B. Yeats in the introduction to his Os^ori 
Book of Modem Verse went out of his way to offer specbtl 
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homage to the work of Mr. W. J. Turner. We might have 
enjoyed the adolescent nostalgia of Romance : 

‘ When I was but thirteen or so 
I went into a golden land, 

Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Took me by the hand. . . 

Th Hunter, Ecstasy, and some of the other early poems, stniled 
at the later, looser, pseudo-ecstatic verses, wondered why the 
poet had petered-out, and passed on. But IMr. Yeats is a 
great and serious poet; and, where he praises, the critic 
must examine closely and ask himself (if he disagree) whether 
his own sensibility and standards are in some "way defective. 
!Mr. Turner’s work has been with us for over three months — 
and we have seen his verse for a good number of years in 
various periodicals ; reading and re-reading only confirm our 
first judgment Here is no real poet, but a worker with 
‘ poetic ’ counters ; and, often, even the counters fail and 
we are presented with a poor and bastard prose. 

* When I look upon a beautiful body 
And rapidly make an Abstract 
I tingle with pleasure at the deviations and aberrations 
Of the Real. 

I become alive through a series of shocks. . . .’ 

Mr. Turner lacks compactness, accuracy of vision ; and 
covers over his deficiencies with dithyrambics and the evoca- 
tion of Beauty (with a capital B). As the book proceeds it 
gets steadily worse. Gintemplate this verse in a poem called 
Secrecy of ^atcy. The poet is talking of the faces of certain 
young ladies. 

‘ Those visages become a flowery grove. 

Where walks with cuds, than foam mote fleecy white. 

That crystal Quarry, whose eyes of sourceless light 
Are bubbles of earth’s melancholy love.' 

Was there ever before such a hotch-potch of mixed metaphor 
masquerading as profound symbolic verse, attempting to 
bemuse the reader by the use of the ‘ poetic ’ word : ‘ flowery,’ 

‘ fleecy white,’ ‘ crystal ’ } Mr. Turner is certain that poetry 
must have magic. Of course some of out finest poetry is 
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magical, a quality evoked from the ungraspabic but under- 
standable relations bctv'ecn completely conceived and real 
elements ; but here magic is abracadabra and a meaningless 
‘ beautiful ’ gesturing of hands. Sometimes we are drowned 
in sweet, sickly odours, 

‘ Like a shut flower hearing the pale moon’s tune * 

Sometimes we are offered overs’vtct chocolate, nauseating 
to the taste, much like the worst effusions of Edgar Allan 
Poe. 

. . . ‘ And his bride for ever, Anaconda 
Shines, the bubble of a vanishing monsoon. . . 

The bubble of a vanishing monsoon ! 

What are we to make of images of this sort r 

‘ The worms shall gnash bitterly at our shadows. . . .’ 

Gnash ! 

‘ Lustrous like solid sunlight was her hair 
Pouring curls down from head of rocky dell, . . 

Air. Turner has read his Lawrence, his Blake, his Wliitman, 
and his De la Mare. 

‘ In despair at not being able to rival the creations of God 
I thought on her 

Whom I saw on the twenty-fourth of August nineteen thirty four 
Having tea on the fifth story of Swan and Edgar’s 
^In Piccadilly Qrcus. 


On her arms were heavy thick bangles 
Like the ropes of my heart’s blood,’ 

* Come to me Isaacs, MacRobertson and Blumenfeld, 

Let me clasp you to my bosom 1 ’ 

‘ Singing Bu: Bu; underground 
The unrii^led landscape over, 

Where dream-bones of all mortal souls 
Hang by Babylon’s river.* 

The amaadng ineptitude of the images and ridiculous pastiehts 
of the models can be matched by other quotations, here, 
there and everywhere. Mr. Turner is a musical critic, fife 
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seems to think that the music of poetry is the music of the 
composers ; thus there is much play with the open Italianate 
vowels, the liquid consonants, all the paraphernalia which 
seeks to bemuse— not to awaken, which is the essence of poetry. 
Everywhere there is aura, nimb us, vagueness — art photo- 
graphy, the beclouded painting of Eugtee Carriere. Ihere is 
whipped-up ecstasy over exotic names. Marlowe also 
delighted in names, but his rhetoric served the splendid 
speech of his actors ; there was no evasion of the stem poetic 
problem in their use. In sum, we believe that Mr. Turner 
has had ‘ poetic,’ derived, but not experienced, visions, that 
he in fact has little to say. Homer (that is to say, Mr. Yeats) 
not only nodded this time ; he was fast asleep ! 

L. Aaronsoxt. 


Archbishop Laud, by H. R. Trevor-Roper (Macmillan & Co., 

air.). 

In this scholarly and very readable book, Mr. Trevor- 
Roper gives a portrait of Laud which is, at least, wholly free 
from sectariah bias. He has chosen no easy subject. 
Between Laud and Calvin there were profound differences of 
opinion. Yet in their character and temperament one may 
discern resemblances, a standpoint reached early in life, and 
inflexibly mamtained, a like inability to enter into the mind 
of an opponent and an equal absorption in duty to the virtual 
exclusion of those elements which create a human personahty. 
Laud may command our respect, but he can scarcely inspire 
in us an affection which he never won from his contemporaries. 

Laud, as archbishop, inherited no enviable legacy. The 
strength of the Elizabethan Setdement had lain in the fact 
that it was a compromise. The Church of England was not 
committed to a Cktholic or Protestant standpoint and a form 
of worship was imposed which could be interpreted in either 
sense. Yet opposition there had always been, and by the 
seventeenth century it had become as much political as 
religious. When James I said ‘ No bishops, no king,’ he 
spoke the truth, for Puritanism equally implied criticism of 
the monatchy and of the Church it had established. Both 
j^es were, in fact, still faithful to the traditional conception 
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of a respublka christiatki. Church and State continued to be 
regarded as one single societt’ and Puritanism, in general, 
stood for as close an association between the two as that upon 
which Hooker had insisted. Laud's reputation has suiTcred 
in consequence. That on the religious issue he was on the 
right side, as against fanatics like Prt'nne, few would now 
deny. Yet this inevitably placed him on the wrong side on 
the political issue. For the controversy was a single one, and 
if Laud desired to champion the Church against Puritan 
doctrine and practice the circumstances of the time left him 
no option but to champion equally the royal prerogative. 

Not can there be any doubt but that laud’s attachment 
to the Church was genuine. Tl’.c last of rhe line of statesmen- 
archbishops, he differed from his predecessors in ascribing 
to his spiritual office a character which few of th.em would 
have thought of attributing to it. Not the least part of his 
duty was to put the Church in order, and there was need of it. 
The spoliation of ecclesiastical property, begun under 
Henry Mil, had since continued in an unobtrusive but no 
less damaging a form. Wherever Laud’s visitors went they 
reported the same storj' of churches turned to anything but 
their proper use with a consequent neglect of public worship, 
irregularities due more frequently to poverty than to doctrinal 
perversity. The reform of dortrine had been effected under 
Elizabeth, There was left to Laud the more difficult task 
of the reform of discipline. True, his polity seemed to fail. 
But, a strong administrator will leave his mark, for even if his 
work be undone, he has established a tradition to which there 
will be, sooner or later, a return. Laud’s reforms were 
indeed carried out in a manner often harsh and uncompro- 
mising, and "we may wish that he had sometimes imitated 
John Williams, the time-serving Bishop of Lincoln, who 
dealt with recalcitrant nonconformists by inviting them to a 
dinner, by the end of which their differences had been, at any 
rate temporarily, forgotten. But it was not in Laud’s nature 
to wish to propitiate anyone. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper finds diverting the rehabilitation of 
Laud by Anglo-Catholic historians, and our estimate of him 
will, of course, depend upon our appreciation of what he 
achieved. Bishop Hensley Henson has called him recently 
‘ the saviour of the Anglican Church,’ a judgment pexfixtfy 
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compatible with the admission that the Laudian conception 
of the relations of Church and State was not that entertained 
at the present time, and that his Church reforms, as Mr. 
Trevor-Roper justly insists, formed part of a wider policy. 
To Mr. Trevor-Roper, on the other hand, Laud’s accomplish- 
ment was ‘ the official retention of a Catholic mythology ; the 
exact posture of the communion table ; copes, mitres and 
perfunctory genuflexions.’ Yet this is only a left-handed 
recognition that the claim made for Laud is a just one, and 
if all that he achieved was to preserve the dignity and worship 
of the Church of England during a time of crisis, there have 
been men who have suffered for causes less deserving. 

R. N, Carew Hunt. 


Unfinished Victorjy by Arthur Bryant (Macmillan, London, 

ayi pp., 8 j. 

This book is an apologia for Hitlerism and also for 
Imperial Germany. Even the unrestricted submarine warfere 
of the Great War (‘inexcusable and indubitably illegal 
murder of defenceless women and children, as it seemed 
to us ’) is excused as ‘ retaliation ’ for the British blockade. 
Mr. Bryant is entitled to his views, but he is not entitled to 
tamper with facts. Nazism is based on one principle ; 
‘ Right is what serves the German nation.’ Bryant ^has 
altered this slogan to : * Fact is what serves the Nazi cause.’ 
Sometimes he has confined himself to giving one side of the 
facts and omitting the other. Sometimes he finds it necessary 
to invent new facts or to turn existing facts upside down. 
Strange method indeed for a man who calls himself an 
historian 1 

It is the purpose of this review to e^ose some of the 
distortions found in Mr. Bryant’s book (considerations of 
space forbid the exposure of all). 

The first chapter of the book is headed ‘Famine over 
Europe’ and gives a lurid picture of German sufferings 
towards the end of the Great Wat and after. Here the 
Dokbsfosslegende appears in all its glory ; ‘ In November, 1918, 
sooner than face another winter of starvation, the German 
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people, broken by blockade, forced their Government to 
surrender.’ No word of LudendorfTs frantic appeals in 
September, 1918, for an immediate armistice. No word of 
Foch’s great victors. j\ccording to Bryant the German 
Army was unbroken to the end. The ‘ historian ’ apparently 
has failed to study the facts. 

To emphasise the suffering of the German people even 
after the Armistice, Biyant claims that ‘ in 1919, when the 
minimum weekly subsistence level was calculated at j 30 marks, 
77 pet cent, of the population of Berlin were receiving an 
average wage of i6z marks a week, of which 10 per cent, had 
to be paid in indemnitj’ tax to the victorious Allies.’ The 
‘ historian ’ overlooks the fact that the indemnity or repara- 
tions were not imposed upon Germany before the Peace 
Treaty came into force — that is, 1920. As to the to per cent, 
so-called indemnity tax, no such tax ever existed in Germany. 
He confuses it with the income tax, which indeed was 10 per 
cent, for unmarried people without dependents. 

Chapter 2 is headed ‘ The Pound of Flesh ’ — ^that is, of 
course, the Treaty of Versailles, according to Mt. Bryant, the 
root of all evil. In order to make the Versailles Treat)' appear 
even harsher than it was, he compares it with a peace offer 
made by the Central Powers at the end of 1916, which, 
according to him, included the return to the status ^ of 
1914, ‘ together with the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France.’ 
It is a pity that Mr. Bryant does not reveal where he discovered 
this mythical peace offer. Historians ought to produce 
documentary evidence when revealing new facts. The 
Central Powers did, of course, make a peace offer at the end 
of 1916, but it contained no word of a return to the status 
quo of 1914, let alone the return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France. 

In his description of the negotiations at Versailles Mr. 
Bryant relies exclusively on the most bitter opponents of that 
Treaty, again a method hardly in keeping wiA the reputation 
of an historian. Mr. Bryant agrees that the princi^ terri- 
torial changes made by the Treaty were not unjust, Imt at the 
same time he bewails the fate of ftie German minorities which 
came under Polish rule, stressing in true Hitlerian vein the 
fact that the Germans had brought their culture to Pdbnd. 
But while Bryant nevertheless admits the justice of tibe 
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tetritorial changes, he condemns \'iolendy, a few paragraphs 
later, the economic penalties of the Treaty. ‘ Three-quarters 
of Germany’s iron ore, more than half her zinc ore and 
smelting, a quarter of her lead ore, nearly a third of her coal 
and a fifth of her iron and steel industr}' was taken from her.’ 
And ‘The guiding principle of the peacemakers was not 
pacification but punishment.’ He forgets that all these raw 
materials and industries were situated in Alsace-Lorraine and 
in districts inhabited by a Polish majority. Was Germany 
to keep Lorraine because of the iron ore ? This question is 
not even raised. 

Chapter 3 is called ‘In Time of Breaking of Nations.’ 
It purports to show republican Germany, or, as Hitler would 
call it, Germany during the fourteen years of disgrace. The 
Communists, the Sod^sts, the Jews, aU are portrayed as the 
Nazis would like us to see them. There is Plitler, blinded by 
gas, lying in the military hospital and seeing sailors led by 
Jews swarming out of their lorries and calling on the war 
veterans to revolt. Mr. Bryant does not name the source 
of this picture. He simply relates Hitler’s legend from 
Mein Kampf as a fact. In Munich at the same time Loud- 
speakers blared out * Down with Capitalism 1 ’ and the Jew, 
Kurt Eisner, stirred up the crowd. Loud-speakers in 
Germany in 1918 — well, they did not exist then. In the 
next pages he confuses the Independent Socialists with the 
Communists, he calls Hugo Haase a leader of the Communist 
revolution and makes him the organiser of the Sailors’ Revolt 
at Kiel. Again a pure invention. Eisner and Toller are 
also called Communists. The Communist leader, Liebknecht, 
is made out to be a Jew. In short, a typical Nazi hotch-potch 
of misrepresentations. Mr. Bryant sums up ; ‘ That theore- 
tical sympathy for Communism among the well-to-do and 
sheltered classes in this island which has surprised and some- 
times enraged the inhabitants of countries situated nearer 
the storm centres of Eastern Europe and Asia. . . .’ Who 
does not heat here the voice of Herr von Ribbentrop ? In 
almost the same words he tried to win over Britain for the 
anti-Comintetn Pact. That was, of course, before he went 
to Moscow. 

In the next paragraph Mr. Bryant deals with the occupation 
(£ the Rhineland by the French. He mentions the suppression 
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of German liberties under the French rule, but forgets to tell 
his readers that this lasted onlj- a verj* short time after the war 
and that since 1924 the Germans enjoyed full political liberty 
in the occupied zone. He also forgets to mention that the 
French voluntarily evacuated the occupied zone five years 
before the term stipulated in the Peace Treaty. 

The nest item is inflation, Nobody denies that the 
German people suffered severely, but there are different views 
possible about the reasons for the inflation. Undoubtedly 
the great industrialists played some part in it. Undoubtedly 
they made enormous profits out of it. But Mr. Bryant 
accepts the Nazi theory that the Jews were the guilty parties. 
He does not even attempt to prove this slander. Only once 
does he approach such an attempt. ‘ ITiey {the Jews] did 
so with such effect that even in November, 1938, after five 
years of anti-Semitic legislation and persecution, they still 
owned, according to The Tims Correspondent in Berlin, 
something like one-third of the real property in the Reich. 
Most of it came into their hands during the inflation.’ On 
looking up T/je Tims of November 22nd, 1958, one finds 
that The Times correspondent did not report this as a fact, 
but merely as a claim made by the Nazis, and he did not 
mention a word about the inflation. Such are the methods 
of quotation employed by a man who calls himself an historian. 
His description of the inflation in Germany w’ould be merely 
laughable if it were not intended to mislead people in this 
country and make them more favourably inclined towards 
Hitlerism, Mr. Bryant goes as fat as to claim that during 
the inflation ‘close on half the teachers at the Prussian 
universities were forced to seek employment in factories and 
on canals and railways.’ A pure invention. 

The next item in this chapter is the Jews. It is made to 
appear that they actually ruled republican Germany, they were 
to be found in every C^vemment, they almost monopolised 
the professions, universities, some important branches of 
trade, and finance j they had the cultural life of Germany in 
their hands and destroyed it by means of pornographic and 
anti-Christian publications ; they were in the forefront of the 
vice racket and they were responsible for every case of corrup- 
tion and graft. Occasionally Mr. Bryant gives figures or 
relates the names of dubious plays and books. But strangely 
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enough he never names his source. Equally strangely, all 
his book and play titles, all his quotations are to be found in 
one of the anti-Jewish Nazi propaganda publications, DU 
Juden in Deutschland, published by the notorious Institut zum 
Studium der J udenfrage. Did Mr. Bryant feel that everybody 
would realise the figures to be faked Nazi figures if he had 
given the source ? Or did he, as an historian, feel some shame 
at using such dubious material ? But then, why did he use 
it at all ? 

Towards the end of this chapter Mr. Bryant has a dig at 
Erzberger, who was the leader of the Roman Catholic Centre 
Party. Bryant, the ‘ historian,’ calls him a ‘ Social Democrat 
politician ’ and upbraids him for signing a rather harmless 
little verse in a visitors’ book in a Weimar hotel ‘ on the tragic 
night of July 8th, 1919, after the signing of the fatal Treaty. 
Does he not know that the Versailles Treaty was signed on 
June 28th ? 

The last two chapters deal with Hitler, ‘ the dreamer of 
Munich,’ and his men, * the men of iron.’ What he writes 
about Hitler is practically without exception taken from one 
source only. Mein Kampf. Naturally, any historian writing 
about Hitler naust use this book, but does not a serious 
historian require other sources as well ? Mr. Bryant praises 
Hitler as a military hero. Does he not know that Hitler’s 
milit ary achievements are, to say the least, very much debated ? 
He states further that after the war Hitler was, on account of 
his loyalty, appointed a regimental instructor. Actually he 
was appointed not on account of his loyalty, but on account 
of his hostility to the Government of the day. 

In the last chapter, ‘ The Rise of the Men of Iron,’ Mr. 
Bryant depicts the Nazi revolution as almost bloodless, 
compared with the wholesale slaughter of the Russian 
revolution. He conveniently overlooks the fact that there 
was civil war in Russia, whereas in Germany the Nazis 
gained power by intrigue and encountered no resistance 
whatever. The killing and torturing that took place in 
Nazi Germany was not due to the heat of battle, but to coolly 
calculated cruelty. 

Mr. Bryant describes the Nazi Party as a poor party, 
obtaining its funds almost entirely through the patriotism of 
its members, whereas in fact the Nazi Party was ftie richest of 
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all, as it was subsidised by the heavy industries. He wails 
about the suppression of the Nazi Part)- by the republican 
Government and the many casualties the party suffered from 
attacks by Communist gangs, but he keeps silent about the 
fact that the Nazis even before obtaining power killed more 
Republicans and Communists in street affrays than they 
themselves lost. 

In short, Mr. Bryant’s whole book is a Nazi apologia based 

on the distortion of facts, most of which ought to be known 

to anyone interested in politics and most certainly ought to be 

known to anyone claiming to be an historian. On the whole 

it is remarkable that in a book written bv an historian hardlv 

• # 

any sources vrorthy of an historian are mentioned. Where 
sources are mentioned — and that does not occur too frequently 
— ^Mr. Brj’ant relies mainly on works by journalists giving 
their impressions of Germany, but none of these journalists 
would li so bold as to claim that his book could be regarded 
as conclusive evidence for an historian. The fact that 
Bryant, besides these journalistic works, uses other very 
dubious evidence, as has been shown above, and conceals 
the source of his statements, ought to put an end to any claim 
he may have to be taken seriously as an histo’rian. 


G. Warbueg. 


The Life and Letters of Eda’ord Thomas, by John Moore 
. (Heinemann, ijr. net). 

Edward Thomas’ complex personality makes him a 
difficult subject to write upon. Mr. John Moore has 
courageously set out to give an account of his life, and has 
included some of his letters as well. Was it necessary though ? 
Because there exist already two books written by Helen 
Thomas, Edward’s wife : As It Was and W<^M Without Eted. 
Mr. John Moore quotes from them, but it seems as if these 
beautiful passages pcnctate deeper into Edward Thomas 
than Moore’s attempt to portray him. Why ? Because they 
never try to explain and therefore reveal so much more. Mr. 
John Moore h^ made a mistake by saying : ‘ I must write the 
book in my own way, drawing my own oondusiona ftom the 
evidence and setting down as far as I was able the truth as it 
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appeared to me.’ The result is that the composition of the 
book is good, but the emphasis wrong. One thing seems 
certain, that, however fortunate Edward Thomas’ material 
circumstances may have been, they could not have changed 
his state of mind in any way. For one moment I also thought 
that so much hardship and the responsibilities of a famUy life, 
taken on at the early age of twenty-two, must have hindered 
his career as a poet considerably. I was completely mistaken 
after reading the following lines written by Edward in a 
letter to MacAlister : 

A sort of nervousness, a continuous palpitation and sense of . 
something approaching that never comes, prevents me from 
working. I don’t mean a sense of approaching good or bad luck, 
but merely a sense of something coming as if I had heard a report 
and waited for the other barrel. 

And only a few lines above these the author gives his 
point of view : ‘ The only thing that might have cured him 
was a change in his fortunes which would have set his mind 
at peace.’ I feel inclined to change it into : the only thing 
that might have cured him would have been someone to 
give him self-confidence which would have set his mind at 
peace. Here we come to the real cause of his illness. He 
needed help and guidance, for he had so little faith in himself 
as a writer. A man like Robert Frost might have done 
miracles with him, if only he had met him earlier in life. It 
was not until the year 1913 that they met. Through Frost’s 
influence and encouragement Edward Thomas was at last 
able to write poetry. And with what apparent ease, what 
mastery of thought and word, which can only have resulted 
from a mature mind. It seems a pity that their correspondence 
should be omitted from the book. This apparendy is not 
the author’s fault. I feel more could have been said about 
their brief though close relationship. 

Had Edward Thomas never written any poetry, he wo\ild 
still have left his mark as a first-dass critic. His biographies, 
books on the English countryside and innumerable book 
reviews are sufficient evidence of this. 

Here is an extract from a letter to W. H. Hudson about 
Emily Bronte : ‘ She does not wait to remember her emotions 
in tranquillity. She can hardly ever have known tranquillity 
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and vould have scorned it. Her wildness is too painful, like 
the rapid beating of a bird’s heart in the hand. It is too 
delicate and helpless.’ 

And what pains he took over w'riting, even if it was the 
most trivial thing. In this respect he can set an example to 
many young modern writers who know’ so much and read 
their classics so little. That intense thoroughness about 
everything he did w’as almost a German trait in Thomas’ 
character. To think of him as a ^X'elshman seems rather 
remote to me, for he loved England very dearly. And his 
poetrj- might even be compared with English food : plain, 
without spices, but with all the extravagance of her home- 
grown flavours. 

A great friend of his told me the following incident ; 

When I heard that Edward had made up his mind to bec<»me a 
soldier, I told him how glad I was about it. ‘ I am glad too,* he 
said. And why ? ‘ Because of this ! ’ (Here Edward pointed to 
the ground, and in a moment held up a little bit of earth in his 
hand.) 

Does this not show a straightforwardness and faith 
w’hich is rarely to be found nowadays, where war to so many 
still keeps on being a problem even now’ that war has started. 

For this Edward Thomas may set our owm minds at 
peace and the author’s as well, whose book has hardly 
escaped from becoming commonplace by dw'clling too much 
on the poet’s poverty’ and the tormenting daemon within him. 
True, that restless spirit dominated him sometimes beyond 
endurance, but it was never the dominating part of his 
nature. This shows unmistakably in his poems. 

If the book w’as written to remind us that there exist 
some 140 poems by Edward Thomas, then it has served its 
purpose well. 

Robert Frost’s letter to Helen, when he beard of Edward’s 
death, moved me deeply. With it also finishes the book. 
Here is a passage from it : 

Only I can’t help wishing he could have saved his life without 
so wholly losing it and come back from France not too modi 
hurt to enjoy our pride in him. I want to see him to tell him 
something. I want to tell him, what I think he liked to hear from 
me, that he was a poet. ... I had m eant to talk endlessly with 
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him, either here in our mountains, or as I had found my longing 
was more and more, there at Leddington where we first talked of war. 

It was beautiful as he did it. And I don’t suppose there is 
anything for us to do to show our admiration hut to love him 
forever. 

Ursula Hartleben. 

Unio Casar, by F. A. Voigt. Third and cheap edition 
(Constable, ^s.). 

In spite of the torrent of books on the crisis in Europe 
which has led up to the War, this one, although completed 
in 1938, takes a place not filled by any or all of the others. 
Even the readers who are keeping up with the literature 
represented by the writings of Hermann Rauschning, E. H. 
Carr and Peter Drucker, to mention only the most important, 
win find in Mr. Voigt’s work an indispensable document for 
discovering their own intellectual and spiritual orientation, 
thiough it may not always be by agreement with the author. 

This edition contains the original work, a preface to the 
second edition written after the autumn crisis of 1938, and 
a new preface after the outbreak of the War. He has wisely 
not re-written the body of the book. Its judgments are the 
more telling in that he has refrained from tidying up his 
picture of the alignment of politico-national forces in the 
light of events which have rendered that picture obsolete in 
one or two minor respects. He gains our confidence by a 
sound sense that history is always to some extent unpredictable. 

The first half of Unfo Casar contains an analysis of the 
revolutions which are threatening the whole civilised tradition 
of Europe. With penetrating insight into their revolutionary 
theory, their ultimate philosophy, the character of their 
leaders, and their social objectives, Mr. Voigt brings out the 
momentous significance of Russian Communism, Italian 
Fascism and German, National Socialism. There is no under- 
rating of the seriousness of these movements or of the ability 
of the personages in whom they are focussed. But neither is 
there any hesitation in bringing out their fundamentally 
destructive character and the perversity of the dictators. The 
pen-pictures of Stalin, MussoHni, and especially of Hitler, are 
unsurpassed by many fioller descriptive histories in showing 
What Europe has to reckrm with. 
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The most valuable chapter is perhaps the central one on 
the rise and overthrow of Social Democracy in Germany. It 
disproves many widely-made statements and raises considera- 
tions which should be in the minds of all who have responsi- 
bility for a European settlement. Reasons are cogently given 
for Mr. Voigt’s insistence that Versailles was not a harsh 
treaty and that if it had been more lenient the outbreak of 
militant nationalism would have occurred earlier and killed 
the Republic mote quickly. He pays high tribute to the 
Social Democrats and argues that their defeat was due 
primarily to the undermining of the Republic by Russian 
influence in German Communism and to the rise of the 
National Socialist Party, with its terroristic organisation, 
which could lay some claim to reverse the disintegration. 

‘ In the history of the Third Realm, Versailles is but an 
incident and the Great War an episode.’ The author traces 
the dream of Pan-Germanism to forces at work before 1914 
and shows that Hitler has but provided an old purpose with 
a new instrument by the fusion of nationalism and socialism, 
a kind of Islam whose one God is German Unity. Page 182 
contains a remarkable collection of forecasts about the terri- 
torial aspiiations of Pan-German hegemony, which have since 
been fulfilled. 

The book leads securely up to the conclusion that the only 
obstacle to a German hegemony of Europe is a strong Pax 
Britannica. Mr. Voigt exposes the extreme vulnerability of 
Britain and shows that she may never count on security. Her 
power, upon which citdlisation in its political aspects depends, 
must be preserved by continual \*igilance. TEc permanent 
armed ascendancy of the Western Powers is, in his opinion, 
the only guarantee of peace. On one pomt only is Mr. Voigt 
ambiguous. It is not clear whether he regards political dis- 
monbefcnent of Germany as essential for the weakening of her 
stragedc txnity. In the original work he seems to sec this as 
impracticable and undesiraWe, but the latest prefece suggests 
a strong conviction that nothing less than the break-up 
German national unity will make Europe safe. It might well 
be argued, too, that it would fedlitate a recovery of real 
prosperity for the German people. 

The extreme danger into wMch Britain has slipped comes, 
in the author’s view, from relying upon intematior^ outlawry 
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by pacts and sanctions instead of upon consolidation of 
itex own strength as a world power. The fiasco of ‘ sanctions ’ 
is cogently exposed. But when we are told that the political 
genius of the English people has atrophied under the influence 
of political abstractions, it has to be said that this is only half 
the story. The other half is that the British Commonwealth 
as the political, if not the cultural, guarantor of European 
civilisation has been weakened as much by cultural and 
economic disintegration as by political utopianism. Mr. 
Voigt is insistent that the problem of Europe is fundamentally 
religious ; its spiritual disunity is its most radical disease. He 
is inclined, however, to see this disease mainly as it is expressed 
in conscious political outlook. But it is doubtful whether 
any resurgence of Europe as a religious and cultural unity is 
possible unless it is realised that the cosmopolitanised com- 
mercialism, the atomic and rationalistic anthropology, the 
trader spirit without cultural or national loyalties, have been 
as great a threat from within to the authentic pattern of life 
in the West as the cult of orgiastic nationalism which has 
arisen in part as a false cure for the disease. 

It is not to be expected that one thinker can deal with all 
the issues involved. Unto Casar is a splendid recall to 
political realism, all the more because it reveals the author’s 
awareness that the future of Europe is primarily not a problem 
of policy but of civilisation. A spiritual rebirth is urgently 
needed in England and France as well as elsewhere. The chief 
of the demons to be exorcised is the secular religion which 
conceives the establishment of the ICingdom of God upon 
earth. This has been the bane of all modem societies and the 
totalitarian states have only taken it the most seriously. But 
it is not likely that the tradition of European civilisation, with 
its triple roots in ‘ Athens, Rome and Jerusalem,’ can be 
revived on the basis of a bare negation that no earthly society 
can ever be the Kingdom of G^. Mr. Voigt has let Karl 
Barth’s necessary insistence upon this antinomy run away 
with hhn. The renewed Europe which he hopes for demands 
a recovered sense that though the Kingdom cannot be 
embodied it is a regulative criterion for earthly society. In 
the light of that criterion it is seen that behind the relations 
of men to men and of nations to nations, lies the prior question 
of man’s relation to the earth, his economic interests, his 
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cultural pursuits, his mental and emotional life. His religion 
is not a separate faculty but the relation of this whole scale of 
living to God, which pulls it the right way up. YC’ithout 
expecting perfection in this sphere, it is legitimate to see the 
disintegration of Europe as lying in an excessive disorder in 
this, as it w-ere vertical, dimension, a disorder of which the 
political and international clashes are the end-products and 
not the essence. 

V. A. Demant. 

Oxford Vampblets on World Afftdrs. Nos 17-Z4 (Clarendon 
Press, 1939, ^d, each). 

No. 17. The 'Blockade, 1914-1919, by \\”. Arnold-Forstcr. 

„ 18. National Socialism and Christianity, by N. Micklem. 

„ 1 9. Can Germafiy Stand the Strain ?, by L. P. Thompson. 

„ 20. iWho Hitler is, by R. C. K. Ensor. 

„ 21 . The Nazi Conception of Lon’, by J . Waiter Jones. 

„ 22 An Atlas of the War, edited by J. N. L. Baker. 

„ 23. The Sinews of War, by GeoflFrey Crowther. 

„ 24, Blockade and the Civilian Population, by Sir William 
Beveridge. 

Hie earlier Oxford Pamphlets dealt with the developments 
in various European countries in the period betu’cen the two 
wars. All of these new ones — except Mr. Amold-Forsteris 
on The Blockade, 1914-1919 — are concerned with present 
conditions in Germany and with problems arising out of the 
immediate war situation. These problems arc changing so 
constantly and at times so rapidly that it would be use^ if 
the month, or even the day, on which these pamphlets axe 
published could be indicated. It would also be helpful to 
readers if future writers of pamphlets followed Dr. Micklmi’s 
example and included a short bibliognphy of their subject 
at the end of their essay. 

Mr. Amold-Forsteris concise historical review of the legal 
and economic aspects of thcBlockadeol 1914-1919 ispaxticalady 
important at this time when the legality of our present cootn- 
band control is frequently discussed or even qp>estioned. As 
recently as October zjth, 1959* for example, the Soviet 
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Government raised objections against the British definitions 
o£ contraband of war, and Mr. Arnold-Forster’s summary of 
the Declaration of London of 1909 and subsequent legal 
decisions in regard to the whole question of blockade will be 
eactremely valuable. He also ably contradicts the accusation 
j&cquently brought to bear by humanitarians that, as the Allied 
blockade was not lifted until July 12th, 1919, we ‘ starved 
Germany out.’ In fact this was not the case. Actually 
considerable quantities of foodstuffs were shipped into Ger- 
many before ^t date ; one need only recall &e activities of 
the Allied Maritime Transport Coundl and the Inter-Allied 
Food Council, and the fact that this food was not properly 
distributed was due largely to the breakdown of the German 
railway system during the Revolution of 1918 and to the fact 
that Germany herself had sunk so much of the world tonnage 
during the war. 

Sir William Beveridge continues the discussion of contra- 
band control. The essential problem always confronting the 
authorities responsible for a blockade has been to differentiate 
between supplies intended for military and civilian use. Sir 
William Beveridge shows that to-cky this distinction no 
longer exists for guns are butter. As he says ; ‘ Fats, 
broadly speaking, are all directly convertible into munitions, 
because they can be used, and are very largely used, in making 
propellants.’ Hitler’s accusations that our blockade is 
causing hunger and starvation among the civil population in 
Germany is untrue. In fact, it was the Nazi’s armament 
programme and their present war policy which has brought 
about a shortage of certain foodstuffs in Germany. 

Every year [as Sir William Beveridge points out] since Herr 
Hitler came to power there has been more &t in Germany. Every 
year since Herr Hitler came to power there has been for the German 
people less fat than they wanted and less than they had before then. 
The German guns have swallowed it. 

Mr. L. P. Thompson deals with the effects of the blockade 
on Germany’s available supply of various important mw 
materials. He describes the extent to which the contraband 
control is cutting Germany off from her * principal import 
surplus ’ of oil, petrol, various essential metals, rubber, fats, 
etc. He also points out the difficulties she will have in 
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piirchasing from her few remaining suppliers when her gcjld 
resen^es are finally exhausted. Perhaps Mr. Thompson's 
attitude is a bit too optimistic, and it would have been interest- 
ing had he dealt more fully with the subject of Germany's 
batter trade, which would in practice replace gold reserves, 
and with her efforts to manufacture Erjaf^ products to be 
used instead of essential raw materials. 

Mr. Geoffrey Crowther regards the war entirely from an 
economist’s point of view, and one cannot help wondering 
whether he does not exaggerate when he begins his pamphlet 
by saying that 

War, nowadays, is an industrial proposition. It is more infiuenced 
by the science of economics than by the art of strategy. The 
present war will not be won on any piaying-iicld, at Eton or else- 
where, but in the mines and workshops of a thousand grimy 
industrial towns. 

In an impressive array of statistics Mr. Crowther goes on 
to prove that our mines and workshops have the advantage 
over the enemy both in man-power and raw materials, and 
this advantage, so he contends, is far more important than 
any army, navy' or air force. Mr. Crowther does'not, however, 
allow the reader to sit back in self-satisfaction and enjoy the 
thought of our industrial and economic ascendency. On the 
contrary, he strikes a warning note at the end of his pamphlet, 
'fhere ate five things, he says, that we must do (and readers 
less convinced that economics are more important than 
strategy might argue that to do these things W'e are dependent 
on strongly armed forces). "We must, in the first place, he 
says, ‘ keep the seas open to our trade while closing them to 
the enemy’; we must, second, ‘prevent the enemy from 
over-runrdng our industrial areas or bombing them out of 
existence before they convert our advantages of man-power 
and material-power into an actual military superiority’; 
then, third, ‘ we must preserve our ability to pay for imports ’ ; 
fourth, ‘ we must be ready to reduce to the m i n i m u m the 
^mnnnt of man-powcr and materials we consume for purposes 
other than war ; and finally, in the BSfSci place, * we must be 
speedy and energetic in organising the transfer of both men 
and materials into their war-time jobs.’ 

The three pamphlets about non-economic subjects m» 
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somewhat disappomtmg. Mr. Easot presents a rather crude 
summary of the FUhrer’s life, and declares that 

... it is perhaps uot fanciful to see some parallels in the career 
of Julius Caesar. Hitler differs from Caesar in that he has never com- 
manded armies from the top ; aind instead of beiug an aristocrat who 
patronised aind exploited the discontents of the poor, he is a man of 
humble origin who once drank the dregs of poverty in his own person. 

This comparison is surely most fanciful. 

The title of Mr. Jones’ pamphlet, Th Nazi Conception of 
Latt>, seems ill-chosen, for the chief point in connection with 
the Nazi regime is that under Hitler, Germany has ceased to 
be a judicial state; — a ‘ Rechtsstaat’ This fact is, however, ‘ 
clearly brought out in the pamphlet itself, which is obviously 
written for lawyers. An ordinary layman is not aware of the 
legal differences between ‘ ownership ’ and ‘ property,’ for 
example, so that Mr. Jones’ explanations of the Nazis’ attitude 
towards these terms is not very clear. 

Dr. Micklem’s pamphlet, on the other hand, is so clear 
and rational that it is disappointing. Many readers might 
hope to find in an essay by this distinguished theologian 
some words that would have an inspiriting appeal to all 
Christians. Instead, Dr. iSIicklem has succumbed to that dull 
cult of objectivity which has made so many people apathetic 
during this war. One feels almost as though he does not 
wish to be unpleasant about the German persecutions of 
Catholics and Protestants. 


Both Germany and Russia [he writes aloofly in conclusion] as 

represented by their Governments have repudiated the moral 

standards and the moral sanctions upon which for a thousand 

years what we call the civilised wodd has rested. National Socialism 

in Germany is doomed, for Herr Hitler’s regime will not survive the 

war. Geimany, as we may suppose, will either go Bolshevist or 

revert to Christendom. It is this idea of Christendom which now 

appears, not as a mere dream of the Middle Ages, but as the burning 

issue of our time, , , _ 

Margaret Goldsmith. 


Arnold Bemsett : A Study, by Georges Lafourcade (Frederick 
Muller, I 2 J. 6^.). 

The French mind is not uniformly happy in its contacts 
with the English creative artist. At times the peculiar 
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‘ sprouts * of our men of genius, as in the case of Voltaire's 
histrion barbare, Shakespeare, are proclaimed as completely 
contemptible. More frequently, the critic is attracted to his 
subject by its disharmony with the prevalent manifesta- 
tions of his own French spirit. As a result, qualities which 
are not the most interesting or most valuable — styles of 
sentiment of which we are nationally more than % little 
ashamed — are drawn into a disturbing prominence : we find 
ourselves longing for the impact on this already so shapeless 
literature of ours of the genuine French critic, who shall 
combine a sympathetic approach ■with the many admirable 
qualities which his traditional training brings. One might 
fairly say that such a critic and such an approach are revealed 
in this study, if it were not for the fact that the author is 
already widely known in this country for his pioneer work on 
so different a writer as Swinburne. 

Professor Lafourcade ■wisely on this occasion attacks the 
literary problems evoked by the name of his subject through 
the medium of temperament and personality. His intention 
to do so is proclaimed in the vivid Carlylesque portrait with 
which the book opens, and the attack is pursued fat beyond 
the cardboard image of the * human machirie ’ set up by 
Bennett himself, and accepted and made the basis of somewhat 
denigratory comment by Messrs. Geoffrey West and J. B. 
Priestley and more recently by M. Tillier, into something 
more convincing. The settir^ is largely biographical, but 
thq biographical element does not predominate. Most 
reliance is placed on the more or less unconscious revelations 
contained in the Journals and in the various ‘ pocket philo- 
sophies.’ The evidence so collected is carefully sifted and 
handled ■with exhaustive skill. Comment ranges freely over 
every section of Bennett’s output. We are thus enabled to 
trace those subtle and unsuspected links which must, one has 
always felt, have existed between the writer of the melo- 
dramatic and fatdcal novels of the early period, or, indeed, 
of all periods, and the undeniably great artist of Tbt Old Wives' 
Tale, ■with its ‘ faultless realism, imperceptible emotion and 
perfect dignity of style,’ of the Clajbm^ trilogy, with its 
minute and delicate psychology evolved amid a oon^iicatsd 
variety of incident, of 'Sdcyman Steps, with that extraordinary 
‘ paucity of materials ’ out of which was to be constructed 
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SO musual and untraditional a figure of the Miser, and of 
Imperial Palace, vhere, in ‘ a highly restricted and artificial 
'world,’ Bennett vas able to fulfil his long-concealed desire to 
be ‘the permanent self-appointed director of this bright, 
gilded, complicated machinery which he delighted in creating.’ 

Bennett, on his first appearance as a Realist, must have 
struck the average French enthusiast as falling dismally away 
from the full gospel. Actually, his sober and matter-of-fact 
* five-towns ’ mind provided the perfect touchstone for the 
strangely pathological complex of artistic theory which 
passed for Realism in France. In practice, as far as he was 
concerned, it simply disintegrated itself into the hectic 
melodrama which had always been with Zola a substitute 
for genuine psychological analysis, and which with Bennett 
provided admirable material for pot-boilers, and that impartial 
honesty of treatment, controlled by ‘ minute and patient 
technique ’ which was his greatest pride. 

The balancing of the claims of the two elements — ^the 
artist, and the man with more than one eye on his royalties — 
which played almost equal parts in Bennett’s make-up, is 
managed by Professor Lafourcade in this connection with 
discriminating tact. He appreciates sufficiently the famous 
matter-of-factness, for example, to be able to place it in its 
true perspective, and to see that in yielding to what he con- 
sidered his audience might be willing to stand in the matter 
of Sophia’s adventures in Paris, and in not making her ‘ a 
whore and all that,’ Bennett was at the same time consistent 
with his personal artist’s feeling on the subject, and that he 
did present the character with greater truth to the ‘ five-towns ’ 
type than if he had followed more closely the development of 
Brae’s Maism du Chat qui Pelote. But one may well fed 
that this otherwise sympathetic critic betrays a lack of under- 
standing when he says that her chastity in relation to Qbirac 
is ‘ unwarranted,’ and that she is therefore to be pitied as the 
‘ victim of classical reticence and artistic austerity.’ Surely 
the ma i nte nance of chastity does not depend exclusively on 
the eccentddty of a charaaer’s being the ‘ English virgin,’ 
whatever that may mean, or upon her enjoying ‘ the pretext 
of religious convictions.’ 


Benjamin Gilbert Brooks. 
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T^>e Golden Peacock. An Anthology of Yiddish Poetry 
translated into English and edited by Joseph Leftwich 
iHobert Anscombc & Co. Ltd., los. 6 d,). 

This is a formidable volume of over 900 pages covering 
Yiddish poetiy- written in every comer of the globe. The 
compiler, Mr. Leftwich, who is responsible tor the bulk of 
the translations, has prefaced them with a long and ratlicr 
rambling introduction, a large part of wliich is devoted to 
an apologia for translated literature. This, surely, is unneces- 
sarj' since translation, and in the case of poetry more correctly 
• re-creation, has acquired citizenship rights in the comity of 
literature since the earliest days. 

Mr. Leftwich also deals in his introduction with the 
problem of Yiddish, and devotes much space to a defence of 
it as a language against the attack of its adversaries who dub 
it a ‘ Jargon.’ But he does not really bring out the true 
nature of this medium of expression shared by millions of 
Jews scattered all over the Diaspora. It is both less and more 
than a language in its accepted sense. Less, because it lacks 
that discipline which is imposed on any Kulturspracht by the 
accumulated tradition and usage, expressed* by Grammar 
— and notwithstanding all attempts no grammar of Yiddish 
has as yet been produced — and more, because though slovenly 
and unruly, widiout standard pronunciation and orthography, 
it has overcome these disabilities and has become the medium 
of great literature, producing writers of the calibre of Peretz, 
Shblem Aleichem, Bialik and Sholem Asch. 

The secret of its vitality probably lies in its intimacy, 
complete lack of affectation and that utter freedom from ail 
restraint imposed naturally on any language which can be 
measured by an academic standard. Just as the life of the 
Jews in Eastern Europe has been a continuous synthesis 
between their traditions and their non- Jewish environment, 
for ever shifting and changeable, so thek language, too, has 
reflected that lack of fixed standard of a classical pattern which 
rules languages with a territorial or national basis. This is 
neither a qu^ty nor a defect — ^it is the essential characteristic 
of Yiddish. Unfortunately the translations do not convey 
this ‘ soul ’ of Yiddish, and lack both the light humour of 
the folkloristic poems and the passionate swing of some of 
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the epic poetry as, for instance, ‘ The Slaughter Town ’ of 
Bialik. 

In fact, to an English reader many of the poems are so 
jarring in their translated form that there hardly seems any 
reason for them to be considered as poetry, but for the 
conventional form in which they have been set up ! The 
translator cannot be said to have lived up to the quotation 
from Mr. Herbert Read which he mentions in his 
Introduction : 

There is no logical definition of Poetry. It is properly speaking 
a transcendental quality — a sudden transformation which words can . 
assume imder a particular influence — and we can no more define 
this quality than we can define a state of Grace. 

But even though readers will rarely find in this volume 
that magic touch which changes words into songs, they will 
be well recompensed if they approach it in seaych of a less 
subjective pleasure, for it is a window into a fascinating maze 
of Volkerpsjcholo^e opened by writers who have used the 
same medium of expression though living in lands so far 
apart as Lithuania and South Africa, the Argentine and the 
Soviet Union, ’and though they sing in cities, pampas, Polish 
forests or Soviet factories, they show an intrinsic unity of 
ethical and even esthetic approach unafiFected by geography 
and variety of esperience. 


M. N. LttBiN. 
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FACING THE FACTS 

An Address delivered in Manchester on Makcu ijth, 1940 

Would it be indiscreet, do you think, to mention that we arc 
met together on the Ides of March ? Perhaps Lord Haw-Haw 
might get hold of this and defeat the campaign of ‘ keep it 
■dark.’ 

As you know, cancellations of sporting events (I must 
not be taken to be describing our present gathering !) may 
not be published lest this amiable gentleman should even 
indirectly learn about the EngHsh weather, it being notorious 
that the Germans have no meteorological system or experts 
of their own, and have to rely on scraps of information from 
our newspapers ! But apart from our Zeesen buffoon, what 
about the position of amateur speakers like me? For the 
‘ keep it dark ’ broadcast had a lurid follow-up in a Govern- 
ment hint that freedom of speech might be visited with the 
death penalty — doubtless in the form of a firing squad after 
the best Hollywood model. What memories this calls up 
of Milton and his masterpiece, Areopagtiea, in championship 
of free speech ! I ask myself the question why do we insist 
on talking about Hitlerism as if it were a newly discovered 
pla^e of which the German people are the chief victims ? 
Have we never heard or read of Prussianism, which is an 
attitude of mind dating back to the foundation of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, and erected into a creed by the foremost 
German writers and composers during the past 200 years 
and more ? Do we imagine that practitioners of this creed, 
like Frederick the Great in the eighteenth century, Bismarck 
in the nineteenth, and Hitler in the twentieth, are mere 
transient accidental and unrepresentative phantoms ? Do not 
let us mislead ourselves. Prussianism is a many centuries-old 
and deep-rooted creed whose principal articles of faith and 
conduct are brutality, bestiality, bullying, fraud, plunder and 
cunning. Paganism at its worst was less alien to Christianity 
than Prussianism is and always has been. We are, then, up 

J07 
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against a creed, the creed of the devil. This is a »>ar of relt^ofiy 
and unless "we recognise that and are as whole-heartedly 
comdneed of the truth of the principles underlying the Sermon 
on the Mount as are the Prussians about their own hellish 
doctrine, we doom ourselves to failure. Where then are 
our leaders of religious thought ? Why have we no clarion 
call urging and inspiring us to this crusade for Right and all 
that religion represents ? Is it because it is not ‘ good form ’ 
to talk about these things in public, or because we prefer our 
prejudices and our labels, or because we don’t quite like 
following someone else’s lead. The greatest figure in the 
last war was a Christian clergyman. Cardinal Mercier, of 
Belgium. Cannot we produce a Mercier and others in com- 
bination with him to uplift our idea of this war to its true 
level and keep it there — ^ struggle between Right and Wrong, 
between Qvilisation and Barbarism, between the Spirit and 
brutish materialism. Our people will rise to this, for all 
unknown to themselves they already feel it to be so. 

Leadership, initiative, selection of men, inspiration and 
fire must be substituted for complaisance, for resentment of 
criticism and suggestion, for peace-time practices in politics 
and other respects. 

Before I come to certain material aspects of this war, I 
would like to take a passing glance at Ae German people. 
The compact majority are Prussians, and so scarcely European 
at all, and these are the united devotees of the fiendish creed 
I have already described. Its virus has permeated the 
genuindy Germanic tribes who are European, and although 
these indude numerous individuals of middle age and upwards 
who in their hearts are humane and dvilised, the whole of the 
younger generations have been soaked in Prussian barbarism. 
Prussia and the rest of Germany must therefore be regarded 
as one, symbolised at the present time by Hitler, albdt he is 
Austrian bom. Now what we are apt to forget here is that 
these people ate a dangerous combination of the opposite 
characteristics of virility and docility. Unlike the En glish 
and the French, who are virile but not docile, the Germans 
will believe and do whatever the State authority tells t hem to, 
without question. Englishmen or Frenchmen, if ordered by 
their Government to commit organised murder, torture, theft, 
or rape, would have to be satisfied that there is a reason or 
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justification ; and as there, of course, can be none, would 
refuse. Not so a German ; ‘ his not to reason why ’ and off 
he trots and does it not only without demur, but, being a 
savage, with a considerable amount of sadistic pleasure. 

Likewise when he is told by Authority that rebellious 
Poles or Czechs are murdering gentle Nazis in incredible 
numbers or that English fishermen are lying in ambuscade 
(as he would call it) for peace-loving U-boats and German 
bombers, he believes every word of it. j\nd when he is told 
that he must pull in his belt for an indefinite rime, he docs so 
and docs it willingly. At the same time this docility and 
subordination to Authority are associated with fighting 
qualities and physical courage equal to any. Your German 
is, of course, of all foul and dirty fighters the foulest and 
dirtiest ; and sorry though as an Englishman I am to have to 
say it, we must, if we are to deal with them, temporarily put 
aside our traditional methods and give them hell in every 
sort of way best calculated to bring things home to them. 
Large doses of their own medicine are absolutely essential if 
we are to make any impression on them. 

It is, tlierefore, fatal folly to take the line with these thugs 
that ‘ of course no gentleman can do this,’ and to leave them 
free to murder Polish civilians on land and English civilians 
at sea without hitting back on German civilians. If you find 
yourself up against a gangster who kicks you in the stomach, 
it’s no use to your country lisping in your dying agony ‘ it 
is more noble to be scuppered than to retaliate.’ I am certain 
that these view’s are shared by the overw’heltning mass of my 
fellow-countrymen, as w’as showm by the universal approval 
of the Altmark incident. 

I have given you a picture, as I see it, of the nature of this 
war—^ war of rival creeds, of Christ against anti-Christ; 
and of the character of the people who have forced the war 
upon us. And before I come to the material factors, I should 
like again to emphasise that without this realisation and the 
conviction that we are engaged in the greatest crusade of all 
time in defence of the spiritual values which alone make 
hu m an life worth living, we shall not succeed— however great 
and well-managed our material resources might be. 

While this war of irreconcilable ideals or aeeds cannot be 
won by us without a burning and unquenchable spirit of ftith 
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and fervour, it can be lost by practical inefficiency on our 
part. 

Tbe instrument through which the spirit has to work is resources^ 
human and material, and if the Germans, in addition to the 
stimulus of their infernal creed, continue to make more 
efficient use of their resources, they will win. It is the case 
that we start with a margin in resources in our favour — let 
us call it loo as against the German 70. But if the Germans 
get 100 per cent, value of thek 70, and we get only 40 per 
cent, of our 100, where is our lead? I feel that there is 
altogether too much soothing-symp on the subject given out 
to our people ; and the impression is widespread that all we ‘ 
need to do is to sit back on our hunkers, rely on our superior 
resources, and in the shormess or fuUness of time, the Germans 
will crack. This is a most dangerous delusion. Time is a 
neutral, as a leading Frenchman said, and will teU in favour 
of whoever puts it to the best use. Not only are the Germans 
ready to ‘ stick it out,’ but in many respects they are better 
situated for food and raw materials now than they were in 
the last war. During the past years they have accumulated 
vast reserves and have organised thek production, industrial 
and agricultural, so as to get the maximum results. In 
addition they skin the conquered countries of Poland, Checho- 
slovakia and Austria, leaving the inhabitants on a starvation 
ration and exploiting thek raw materials. The Scandinavian 
and south-eastern countries of Europe are forced or cajoled 
to export to Germany ; Italy is an open door, and, if the war 
lasts a long time, the immense untapped resources of Russia 
can be developed by the skill and ability of German engineers 
and scientists. Further, the Germans have at thek command 
millions of Poles and Czechs whom they use as slaves, so 
that there will be no shortage of labour for any of thek vital 
needs. The Germans, therefore, can arrange, if thej want, 
to wait on events, preserving intact thek mass of aeroplanes and 
other munitions and thek petrol reserves — all of which have 
been largely increased during the last six months. But if 
the Germans were obliged to use these resources they might 
not be able adequately to replace them. Our tight policy 
is, therefore, to seize the initiative and force them to e:^aust 
this gigantic magazine. 

On this analysis we cannot afford to dissipate or misuse 
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the resources on which we have to rely for outlasting the 
enemy. 

Our defence forces can neither be equipped nor main- 
tained, not other vital services be continued unless our 
economic resources are husbanded and expanded so that we 
can buy from overseas aU that we need for the prosecution 
of the war ; in other words our export trade — thzt is, our 
power to purchase — ^is our first and last line of successful 
defence. This entails organised planning and unified direc- 
tion so that the various agencies of Government concerned 
with production, movement, and use are balanced and related 
to one another, and work in with the industrial, commercial, 
transportation and agricultural organisation of the country. 
I repeat what I said in December, that the inclusion in the 
War Cabinet of a blinister for these purposes is needed to 
provide the necessary authority, and mark the fundamental 
importance of the question. Trade in its widest interpretation 
is not the same as finance ; they are two sides of a coin, and 
a Finance Minister is no more a substitute for a Trade Minister 
than the latter would be for a Finance Minister. I have been 
associated as closely and as long with problems of the 
machinery of government as any man aUve ; and to my mind 
there is no doubt of the necessity and feasibility of a Minister 
representing Trade and Production being in the War Cabinet. 
If that is not done we shall continue in our failure to get the 
full value of our existing resources, still more to get our 
existog resources enlarged, as they must be if we are to 
succeed. 

On the negative side, the ash-bins, rubbish heaps and 
incinerators of the country are deplorable evidence of waste 
on a colossal scale, the major part of which could be prevented 
by organised co-operation between the public and Govern- 
ment authorities, central and local. Another aspect of the 
economic problem which has been a good deal iscussed is 
cost of living and wages ; on that I would make the suggestion 
that the supply and distribution of all basic necessities, 
represented rather unsatisfactorily in the cost of living index 
figures, should be brought under eflScient control, while other 
commodities of consumption mi ght be left in the main to 
find their price level through the working of supply and 
demand. 
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Before I end I should like to say a word about Qvil 
Defence. In the regrettable absence of a National Service 
Act for all purposes, this side to our defence is dependent on 
volvmteers who are under no contract, and who could melt 
away overnight. The boredom of standing by month after 
month, and legitimate resentment at a lot of ill-founded and 
mischievous criticism, are not calculated to keep alive the 
espril de corps without which a non-compulsory service cannot 
continue efficient — or indeed in being. So to these volunteers 
I would like to say this. Just because nothing to speak of has 
yet happened in the form of air raids, do not think you have 
been wasting your time in preparing against them, '^^enever' 
it suits them the Germans will start up ; in the recent words 
of Marshal Goring the German Air Force ‘ is a weapon of 
destruction against all those who have criminally shattered 
peace ’ (by which phrase oddly enough he seems to mean the 
English !), and when one realises that they are in a position to 
drop between 800 and 1,000 tons of bombs every twenty-four 
hours and go on doing it, as compared with a ton or two a 
month in the last war, I am sure A.R.P. workers will feel that 
it is up to them to go on giving of their best without stint or 
discouragement. 

Well, gentlemen, I must ask your forgiveness for speaking 
at such length ; and I will end with an appeal that we shall 
insist on wresting the initiative from the enemy in every 
sphere and so mobilise our resources of leadership, human 
quality and material, that we make sure of handing on to the 
generations to come Shakespeare’s and our heritage of ; 
‘ This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England — ^this 
land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land.’ 


N. F. Warken Fisher. 
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THE SITUATION 

The ‘ eventless ’ war is over. The ‘ real ’ war has begun. 
Had Germany remained on the defensive, bad she promoted 
friendly relations with the northern and • south-eastern 
neutrals, had she respected the laws of war, had she, while 
continuiog to hold the ‘ Westwall,’ proclaimed peace and 
reconciliation, had she granted the Czechs and Poles some 
measure of home rule, had she promised to hold a plebiscite 
in Austria, she could have won the war, for she could, with 
Russian help, have maintained an adequate economy based 
on the resources of the vast area extending from the Arctic 
to the Mediterranean and from the North Sea to the Pacific. 
Upon the Allies would then have feJlen the odium of taking 
the offensive in the ait. No naval offensive would have been 
possible, while an attack on the * Westwall ’ would have 
meant such slaughter that it could hardly be thought o£ 
(nor a>uld success be certain). To win the war the Allies 
would have had to establish themselves in Scandinavia and 
perhaps to disorganise the Russian oil production and dis- 
tribution by mrrying the war into the Black Sea. In other 
words, they would have had to impose that extension and 
intensification of the war which alone can bring victory, 
seeing that there is no other way of completing the lilo^Eaide^ 
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of fotcing Germany to use up her stocks of petrol, rubber, 
copper, nickel and other products, and of closing in on her 
for the dedsive campaign. It seems unlikely that the Allies 
•would, under present leadership, have ventured to extend and 
intensify the war which would, therefore, have come to an 
inconclusive end. There would have been a negotiated 
peace based on a compromise. Such a peace would have 
left Germany in possession of her principal conquests. 
Polish and Czech independence would have been a fiction. 
She would have run tihe Austrian plebiscite herself — it would 
only have confirmed the ‘ Anschluss,’ for plebiscites are always 
won by those who run them. She would have remained 
the greatest single military Power in the world, she would 
have held a commanding political, economic and strategic 
position in Europe, she would have been flanked by vassal 
and semi-vassal States, and she would, after a brief period 
of recuperation, have been able to begin the Third World 
War, which she would almost certainly have won. The only 
reason why Hitler has ever wanted peace, is that peace would 
give him time to prepare the Third World War. When 
our pacifists demand ‘ peace by negotiation ’ they are helping 
Germany to •win the Second World War and to prepare for 
the Third. They are not promoting peace and "victory, but 
defeat, another war, and then the final, irretrievable defeat 
which would mean the end of French and British independ- 
ence and of all the decencies of cmUsed life in Europe. 
Only the most -vigorous prosecution of the present war to a 
"victorious conclusion ran bring peace and can avert the Third 
World War and all its attentat horrors and abominations ; 
only the final and indisputable triumph of Allied arms can 
end ‘ the "war behind the war ’ which is so much more horrible 
than the war itself, namely, the physical extermination of the 
PoIeSj of the Jews under German rule, and of the Slite amongst 
flhe Czechs. 

But Hitler is an impetuous man, and it may be that he 
has no confidence in the unwillingness of the Allies to ta k e 
the offensive. By invading Scandinavia he reveals his 
resolve to leave no interval between the Second and Third 
World Wars, but to achieve the conquest of all Europe, 
and the o"vecthtow of the French md British Empires, not 
f ^ a fisw years but in a few months. He has relieved the 
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Allies of the necessity of converting the * eventless * war 
into a ‘ real * war. He has restored to them the opportunity 
of wififling the war in the north, the opportunity which was 
destroyed by the defeat of Finland before the Allied 
expeditionary force could sad. 

Hitler has again taken the initiative and it remains in his 
hands. The question is still ‘ What wiU he do ? ’ and not 
‘ What will the Allies do ? ’ The actions of his ally, Stalin, 
and of his prospective ally, Mussolini, depend on his policy, 
his intentions, his success or his failure. Without Hitler 
neither Stalin nor Mussolini are a danger to Europe as a whole. 
•Both Russia and Italy have lived in the margin of German 
rearmament and German aggression. They were able to 
make war in Finland, as in Spain, because Germany, rearmed 
and menaciog, immobilised the Western Powers. Pan- 
German imperialism is the European danger — ^there is no 
other. Widiout that danger there would have been no 
First and no Second World War. Only if that danger is 
removed so that it can never recur will there be no Third 
World War. 

The immediate questions are : * WiU Hitler invade the 
Low Countries?’ and ‘Has he prevailed upbn Mussolini 
to open hostilities in the Mediterranean?’ The answers 
may be given within the next few weeks. The Allies must, 
in any case, reckon with the likelihood of a further extension 
and intensification of the war on the sea, in the air, and on 
land. 

They can face the prospect fearlessly, for although it will, 
if it materialises, mean a gigantic additional effort and much 
terrible sacrifice, it offers them further possibilities of shorten- 
ing the war and of crowning it with decisive victory. It 
will also compel them to win the peace as well as the war, 
for once the nature and the consequencesof German aggression 
have been brought home to the Allied peoples, no Utopian 
* peace aims * such as have been proposed Mr. Attlee and 
the Labour Party, by Sir Walter Layton and others, will be 
tolerated for one moment. Such ‘peace terms’ spell 
German victory and will, if carried out, make the Third World 
War certain. The Allied peoples will demand a peace that 
will make renewed German aggression for ever in^^ble^ 
and they will have the passionate concurrence of alltbe 
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tries that haye been invaded by Germany and of all those who 
live in fear of German invasion. Indeed, only the certainty 
of a peace will make it possible to deter these countries 
from taking the decision into their own hands and from 
serving the Germans as the Germans are serving the Jews 
and the Poles. The demand for vengeance will arise in any 
case. It smoulders in millions of hearts even now. What else 
could be expected ? The Allies will, as the Germans begin 
to falter and break under stress of blockade and of blows 
received in the field, have to assert their authority as respon- 
sible patrons of a new European order of which a new 
Germany will be an organic part. But only if that order 
excludes the possibility of renewed German aggression will 
they be able to deter the oppressed, invaded, and menaced 
peoples from attempting thek own cure by exterminating 
all Germans in the occupied territories of Poland and Bohemia- 
Moravia, and carrying massacre far into East Prussia, 
Pomerania, Silesia, and the Sudetenland. 

There is no universal remedy against war as such. Wars 
will not end, save with the end of mankind. But it is possible 
to prevent Germany from ever again attempting to dominate 
Europe by force. That is the principal war-aim of the 
Allies. It can only be achieved if victory is complete, that 
is to say, if the armed might of Germany is broken. The 
overthrow of ‘ Hitlerism ’ is a secondary issue. Germany 
might be even more dangerous without Hitler than with him. 
‘Hitlerism’ is but an ephemeral manifestation of Pan- 
Germanism. But it is not enough if the armed might of 
Germany is broken — it is necessary that it be broken. 
If it is not, then the Second World War will have been fought 
in vain, like the First. The Third World War will certainly 
come unless the peace-makers and post-war Governments 
and j)ost-war public opinion /leper lose sight of that necessity 
and m>er let it be obscured by utopian schemes of disarma- 
ment and universal peace which will make the Third World 
Ww possible as surely as the utopian pacifism of the past 
ma^ the §econd World War possible. 

The Oetman invasion of Scandinavia has been carried out 
■\fit3b. great skill and audacity. The methods are Hitler’s all 
oycCf though there is no reason whatever to suppose that they 
' TSt^eim not carried out with the full approval of his commanders 
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— ^the long, secret preparations (the German invasion is 
probably quite unrelated to the mine-laying by the Allies 
in Norwegian waters), the careful, detailed connivance with 
Norwegian traitors, the sudden dash, and the immediate 
seizure of strategic and focal points by armed forces from 
outside and by insurgents from within. It is the method 
of the Vutsch on a European scale, the combined attack on 
the outer and inner front. 

Hitler once more surprised, outwitted, and outdistanced 
his opponents (who knew he was going to do ‘ something,’ 
but did not in the least know what). But he has, 
.for the first time, encountered formidable resistance and 
suffered losses that may well be much mote serious than he 
himself realises. He has been defeated so severely on the 
sea that it is doubtful whether Germany can be called a 
naval Power any longer (the sea is altogether beyond his 
comprehension). The British landing at Narvik, although 
hardly relevant to the Norwegian campaign proper, greatly 
increases the ability of the Fleet to maintain its vigilance 
in the North Sea and to enforce the ‘ blockade.’ If the 
Germans establish themselves in southern Norway Hitler 
will have achieved his principal immediate objective. But 
even if he does achieve it, his Norwegian campaign may be 
the turning point of the war, not for him, but against him, 
because it enables the Allies to fight where they can win the 
war, namely in northern Europe, 

It would seem that the German invasion of Scandinavia 
has-been conceived as subsidiary to the prospective invasion 
of the Low Countries and to the extension of the war to the 
Mediterranean and perhaps to the Balkans. The Allies are 
relieved of the need for taking the initiative in establishing a 
northern front, seeing that Hitler has taken it for them. 
If he takes the initiative in the south, or in the south-east, they 
need feel no dismay, for the war can be won in those regions 
as well as in the north. A German invasion of the Low 
Countries would expose them to bombing at short range — ^it 
would, perhaps, try them more severely than anything else 
in the war. But, as long as the * home front ’ holds it cannot 
be decisive. 

Even if new fronts are established through Hitfer’s 
initiative, the Allies cannot afford to leave the initiative i<n his ; 
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hands. They must, if they ate to win the war, use every new 
front for offensive operations. The need for an energetic, 
realistic, imaginative, offensive strategy — and with it remains 
the need for changes in the Cabinet that might leave Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill and Lord Halifax in office, but 
would make the Government more genuinely National, 
the need, also, to enlist the talent, ability and strength of 
character to be found still unused amongst men of known 
distinction and patriotism. Hitler’s apparently successful 
surprise invasion of Scandinavia appears to have heightened 
the prestige of the Cabinet — an outcome as undeserved as it 
is unexpected. 

The treason whidh helped the Germans in their conquest 
of southern Norway has called widespread attention to the 
‘ inner ’ or ‘ home front ’ and has given currency to the term 
‘Fifth Column,’ a term which appears to have been first 
used in the Spanish Qvil War of General Franco’s secret 
supporters in the regions held by the Republicans, especially 
in Madrid. In civil war, those who support one faction are 
not traitors merely because they happen to reside in the 
territory held by the other. Ihe Republicans had thpjf 
‘ Fifth Column ’ in districts held by the Nationalists. Indeed, 
high courage and devotion are required to work as an agent, 
saboteur or conspirator against the faction in control, for the 
work is more dangerous than open warfare, and the penalty 
for arrest is certain death. 

But it is an entirely different matter when the men of 
the ‘ Fifth Column ’ are working not for their own country 
(both sides in the Spanish Civil War were fighting for Spain) 
but for a hostile country, for an actual or potential invader. 
It win be found that such men work not in danger but in 
safety, either because the country they are working against, 
namely their own, shows them excessive indulgpfice, or 
because that country is so weak that it dare not suppress them 
for fear of provoking the country they are working for. 
The men of the ‘Fifth Column’ in a civil war are usually 
patriots. In a war, or prospective war, between nations 
they are always traitors. That they may be dangerous traitors 
is shown by the Norwegian ‘ Fifth Col umn ’ which, led by 
a now notorious Major Quisling, betrayed the capital and 
other strategic points to the invader. 
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The French, who know what revolution and invasion 
are, have suppressed their Communists who make up a 
‘ Fifth Column ’ which, by working for Russia, is wor^g 
for her ally, Germany. The always woolly-minded and 
sentimental Ken^s Chronicle and New Statesman and Nation 
have criticised the action taken by the French on the grounds 
that it is an attack on liberty. It is just the opposite. It has 
been taken in defence of liberty. What do the News Chronicle 
and the New Statesman and Nation expect ? Are the French 
to remain passive while their Communists promote defeatism 
at home and try to paralyse national defence while the Germans 
threaten invasion ? ‘ Hinder, hold up, delay, and make useless 
all war output* — so runs a leaflet issued by the French 
Communist Party and distributed amongst munition workers. 
The French Communists naturally have the support of their 
British comrades. A leaflet, issued by some of the latter, 
who call themselves ‘The Anti-Fascist Relief Committee,* 
ends with the words ‘By giving them [the French Com- 
munists] aU. assistance possible, we shall not only help them 
but take an essential step to guarantee the preservation of 
those democratic rights and traditions for which our fore- 
fathers fought.’ This piece of eflEcontery is typioil of the British 
Communists who pose as the defenders of these ‘rights’ 
which they would destroy (as they have been destroyed in 
Russia) and now proclaim them afresh with a view to helping 
French traitors to stab the French Aumy in the back, so that 
Hitler, and his ally Stalin, may become masters of Europe. 

• To employ traitors is an acknowledged method of war- 
fare and one as old as warfare itself, "^^tever else may be 
said about Germany and Russia and their recent acts of 
aggression, it would be pharisaical to blame them for pro- 
moting treason amongst theic foes and employing traitors like 
Islajor Quisling or Comrade Kunsinen. But the action of 
these tmitors is none the less infamous, and those who 
tolerate them in the name of freedom or condone the like 
in their own countries are themselves promoters of treason 
and foreign conquest. A democracy must have teeth and 
daws. Norway and Sweden are amongst the most civilised 
countries in the world, but their failure to rearm, thdr 
constant championship of utopian pacifism, and their 
indulgence towards the internal foe, and their lack of politicsl 
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realism and resolution, have helped to bring disaster upon 
themselye^upon Norway armed invasion, and upon Sweden 
a humiha^g dependence on the aggressor (with the danger 
of armed invasion by no means removed). Sweden and other 
neutrals are now trying to accelerate their rearmament and 
are taking precautions against their ‘ Fifth Column ’ at home 
as well as against the prospective foreign foe. 

The ‘ home front ’ is no less important in Great Britain 
than in other countries. If the war is long and hard (it will 
certainly be the latter), the importance of the ‘ home front ’ 
may be decisive. The armed forces may fight on heroically, 
but all the heroism, effort and sacrifice by them and by the 
nation as a whole will be in vain if the ‘ home front ’ col- 
lapses, so that the Government are compelled to sue for a 
premature peace that wiU make Germany master of Europe 
or allow her to prepare for the Third World War. 

But it is precisely to this end that the British Communists, 
no less than the Fascists, are working, helped, directly and 
indirectly, by the Peace Pledge Union, and by sundry pacifists 
and defeatists, who, not knowing what the war is about, de- 
mand ‘ peace hj negotiation ' and still believe in the ‘ Russian 
experiment ’ o.r in the good intentions of Adolf Hitler. 

An examination of recent issues of the Dai/j Worker 
and of Action wiU show the similarity between the Communists 
and the Fascists and the identity of their treasonable intentions. 

They join one another in their attack on France and in 
their defence of the French Communists. The Daily Worker 
of April 6th declares with impudent mendacity that !to 
advocate liberty, equality, and fraternity in France is now a 
crime punishable by death. . . . Parliament is a mockery. 
The trade unions are in chains. . . . Savagery and barbarism 
are- enthroned in France. Daladier’s guillotine now rivals 
Hitler’s axe.’ 

For the Dcaly Worker there is nothing to choose between 
our ally, France, and our enemy, the Third Realm. Jiction 
(which constantly betrays its preference for Germany) writes 
on February aznd abmt ‘amazing incidents in France’ 
and the penalties imposed by French tribunals : ‘ We are not 
surprised that the huge advertisements headed "Land of 
liberty ” have ceased to appear in the [British] National Press. 
With such events in contemporary France, no heading could 
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be more incongruous ’ {Astion has never observed ‘ amazing 
incidents ’ in Germany). 

Both the Daily Worker and Aetion do all in their power to 
injure the Allied cause and to discredit the Allied case. 
Neither of them ever misses an opportunity of representing 
the Allies as the real aggressors. The Daily Worker (April 
loth) has the impudence to declare that ‘ The Chamberlain 
Government and the Reynaud Government had deliberately 
provoked this extension of the war in Northern Europe by 
their violation of Norwegian neutrality. With cynical 
disregard for international law, they deliberately laid minefields 
in Norwegian territorial waters in order to extend the war ’ 
(italics our own). According to the Daily Worker 
February ist), not Germany, but Great Britain, is the 
aggressor : ‘ Hitler repeated once again his claim that the 
war was thrust upon him by Britain. Against this historical 
fact there is no reply.’ But Norway is guilty too. According 
to the Ddly Worker (April 17th), Norway ‘ could have 
established fraternal relations with the Soviet Union, but the 
Norwegian capitalists, anxious to fatten themselves on the 
war, chose to intrigue with the belligerent Powers.’ The 
British landing in Narvik is not, in the first place, meant for 
the defence of Norway, according to the Daily Worker 
(April 17th), its real purpose is aggression — aggression 
against Sweden and, of course, against Russia, so that it 
‘has a triple purpose for the British warmongers.’ The 
Daily Worker (April 19th) also holds Great Britain and 
France responsible for the prospective invasion of the Low 
Countries : ‘ British sources yesterday were busy spread- 
ing rumours of a German invasion [of Holland] due for 
the next forty-eight hours — ^rumours considered in many 
quarters to be a smokescreen for Allied preparations to foEow 
up Scandinavia by activities in the Netherlands.’ 

What Action has to say about Norway might just as weE 
have appeared in the Ddly Worker; ‘From the moment 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister declared the British and 
French mining of Norwegian territorial waters to be ‘‘ a 
most unwarranted violation of neutraEty,” the last chance 
was gone for our Government to contend that one side was 
regarding neutral rights and not the other’ (April nth), 
and, with reference to the report that the Rji.F. dropped 
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bombs 00 Bergen, ‘ The Germans state that Bergen is an 
open town . . , the killing of Norwegian civilians [there 
is no evidence that any such were killed] whom the Germans 
have taken under their protection [sic] will almost certainly 
lead to reprisals upon British towns/ Thus Action tries to 
justify in advance the bombing of British towns by the 
Germans i 

If the war spreads still further, the Allies are guilty, 
if we are to believe our Communists and Fascists. Italy 
is declared innocent in advance, for according to Action 
(April 4^) • * To open war in that area almost certainly 
means that we shall face the combined power of Germany, 
Italy, and Russia . . . for Italy could scarcely ignore a 
challenge in that sphere even if she wished, after all her 
declarations concerning the preservation of peace in the 
Balkans.’ According to the Dai^ Worker (April 17th): 
‘ Belief that the imperialist Powers [the context leaves no 
doubt that the reference is to France and Great Britain] ate 
planning a huge extension of the war to the Balkans, the Black 
Sea, the Eastern Mediterranean, and the Adriatic within a 
matter of weeks and even days, was prevalent in diplomatic 
circles in London yesterday/ This assertion is an impudent 
falsehood, for at no time was such a ‘ belief . . . prevalent 
in diplomatic circles in London.’ On the contrary, the belief 
that has been both ‘prevalent’ and well-founded, is that 
Germany, Italy, and Russia are * planning a huge extension 
of the war to the Balkans.’ But the Daily Worker must 
fix the responsibility for the extension of the war, as for 
the war itself, on the Allies in case any of its readers 
might, when the time comes, suspect that the enemy could 
do wrong. 

There is a case, which we believe to be a strong one, for 
‘ extending ’ the war so as to dose in on Germany for the 
decisive campaign. But this case (which is not accepted 
by the Allied Governments) is not examined by the Deuly 
Worker or Action, because if it were seen to have any substance 
it would seem to reflect som^ credit on the Allies — and this 
the British Communists and their Fasdst comrades would 
avoid at all costs. 

Both the Daily Worker and Action are openly ddeatist. 
The D(My Worker (March 26th) dedates that the ‘ Communist 
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Parties are leading the fight . . . organising the movement 
of the masses against the -war,’ ‘ Raise your voice unitedly 
against the war I’ it exclaims (April nth). ‘Prevent the 
abominable plans to spread the war . . . ! ’ Atfm has the 
following demagogic slogans in thick type (April i8th) : 

‘ Stop this War . . . ISIosley for Peace , . . Conscript 
Wealth . . . Give for Peace’ (the last slogan refers to 
the Fascist ‘ Peace Fund,’ the counterpart of the Communist 
‘ Fighting Fimd ’ for ending the war). 

These examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 

The Communists do not pretend to be patriots, indeed 
they hate and despise patriotism. They profess loyalty to 
the working class although they have no claim to represent 
that class (which has, indeed, solidly rejected that claim 
year in year out for more than twenty years). The loyalty 
under which they try to conceal their disloyalty is, therrfore, 
a fiction. 

The Fascists make loud professions of patriotism^ and 
try to conceal their own treasons by attributing all treasonable 
intentions to others. They make use of Jews for this purpose 
and have, of late, with characteristic meanness and malignance, 
turned on the refugees as well, as though a Jewish patriot 
were not preferable to a Fascist traitor, and as though fugitives 
from persecution abroad were not, in their gratitude^ likely for 
the most part to show the country that has become their 
refuge a far greater loyalty than is shown by Fascist traitors 
who are trying to promote the cause of a ruthless enemy in 
time of war. 

The true nature of the struggle with that enemy is better 
understood by the British people since the German invasion 
of Scandinavia. The spirit of the country has never been 
bettM than it is now — ^thanks to the great deeds done by the 
Navy and the Air Force. But there may be dark period of 
reverse, of anxiety, and of mental confusion, when any 
weakening of the * home &ont ’ may be fatal. The suppres- 

^ (Fehmary i$lh) bas xmdc tbe intetestiiig discoyety liiat this war is not 

uniting but dividing the Bcufdxe : ^ It has cteated a sharp divisioa of loyalties aod a 
bitter deavage of opinion. It has tom asunder in a &w months that which wise and 
patient labour has sought for generations to bind together ... it has divided ka 
bitterness the two races who have together built the [South Afdcan] Union.. « ir . 
The sudden announcement of a genetal election [in Canada] is defbite evidenoe 
disunity and discontent. . . . Thm again the war has btought striS^ and dfeseiwaon.. 

. , , Australia, too, is sharply divided. . . .* What a plum for the Gettuan 

rtf P+VM-woanrJa t 
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sion of the otganised Communist and Fascist movements 
may seem desirable in case, because their perfidy, mendacity 
and disloyalty are indecent at time, and outrageously so 
in time of war. Their members enjoy the protection of the 
law and the indulgence of a tolerant, civilised and loyal 
pubhc. They will benefit by the sacrifice and the suffering 
that will have been endured in drfendiug the cause and the 
country they are deriding and trying to betray. It would, 
perhaps, be most desirable if public opinion cx>uld heighten 
what little sense of shame these people have left and so lead 
to their self-effacement. But if there are reverses in the field 
and the strain on the ‘ home front ’ grows severe, then the 
suppression of the two movements, not because they are 
Communist and Fascist, but because they are a danger in 
time of war, will have to be considered. All the continental 
States that are menaced by Germany are taking precautions 
against their ‘ Fifth Columns,’ against their ‘ Kunsinens and 
Quislings.’ Shall this country do so as well ? The question 
is : ‘ Do the Communist and Fascist movements endanger 
national security ? ’ If the answer is ‘ Yes,’ then measures 
that will at least make them innocuous will have to be taken 
without any hesitation or delay. 

The Editor. 


POSTSCRIPT 

The French and British Communists are, apparently, 
giving satisfaction to their masters in Moscow, for, according 
to Pravda (March 29 th) ‘ The ruling circles in England and 
France are becoming very worried over the problem of 
preserving the morale of their respective peoples, for a good 
morale requites a sound front line and a solid home front.’ 
Pravda also observes that ‘ in England, particularly, there has 
been little enthusiasm on the part of authors and playwrights 
to co-operate with the Government.’ Pravda mentions Mr. 
Bernard Shaw as an example. 

Mr. Shaw accepts the Communist, and therefore the 
Russian, thesis in its entirety. To support it, he uses the 
familiar Communist method of misrepresentation. On 
April yth he wrote in the Sunday Express : 
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By far the gravest suspicion of the good faith of the pro- 
fessed intentions of our Imperialist Government is that our 
Ministers are either the dupes or the accomplices of a con- 
spiracy of the Western capitalist States, including the United 
States of North America to effect a Partition of the U.S.S.R., 
with its very tempting plunder, and the re-enslavement of its 
workers as proletarians. ... I shall be told by people who 
have never dreamt of such a thing that the conspiracy exists 
only in my imagination. As yet it exists only in imagination, 
but not in mine alone. Lord Beaverbrook, writing for his 
great popular newspaper, says nothing about it, nor do the 
controllers of the other great dailies; but that very select 
review, the Nineteenth Century anb After, which the 
vulgar do not read, has let the cat out of the bag. Hear its 
editor discoursing on The Situation in his April number. 

‘ Hard blows alone will dissolve the German-Russian 
partnership promote a Bjissiafj political order that will let the 
Allies send their manners and experts to recondition Bjtssian 
industry and enable them^ instead of Germany, to draw on Russians 
exportable surplus^ and perhaps threaten an isolated and fully 
blockaded Germany with armed risings in her eastern border 
regions,’ Pretty frank, that. 

If Mr. Shaw will re-examine the relevant article in 
the Nineteenth Century and After and replace the quota- 
tion in its proper context, he will, perhaps, realise the gross- 
ness of his misrepresentation. No opinions in the least 
resembling those he attributes to the Nineteenth Century 
AND After have appeared in our columns. 


The Editor. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR 

The British and French representatives who gathered in 
London on March z8th for the sixth meeting of the Supreme 
War G>uncil found themselves confronting a situation which, 
viewed from every aspect, called for swift and radical re- 
examination of the military and political conduct of the war. 
The battle fronts were joined and locked, to the considerable 
advantage of the enemy. The situation in Scandinavia and 
the Balkans was such as to place almost insuperable obstacles, 
political as well as technicri, in the way of the Allied effort 
to draw the blockade more tightly around Germany. Over 
and above all this, the Brenner meeting between Hitler and 
Mussolini seemed to have opened the way for a new and 
more extensive understanding between Italy and the Reich. 
All the available evidence indicated that Hitler had been 
successfbd in securing from his Italian partner a re-definition, 
favourable to Germany, of Italy’s attitude, aims and policy. 
How fat agreement was readied on points of detail we do 
not know ; but it seems quite certain that Mussolini again 
affitmed his determination to assist and support the German 
war effort to ftill and final victory. 

In Scandinavia Germany was seeking to exploit the 
situation created by the ending of the Russo-Finnish war, 
and safeguard her interests by bringing the whole peninsula 
under complete political and economic control. An overt 
stroke in this direction, by Germany alone, or by Germany 
in combination with another Great Power, would necessarily 
bring into existence a qualitatively new and extremely 
dangerous situation : dangerous locally and, what is more 
important, dangerous to the whole Allied prosecution of the 
war. Such a development could only be prevented if the 
Allies were bofh decided and prepared to parry the threatened 
German action with a strong counter-blow. The gravity of 
the position was fully realised ; and coinciding with the fall 
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of the Daladiet Government and the formation of a new 
administration by M. Reynaud, came far-reaching dianges. 

These were not merely changes in personnel. Essentially 
they were changes in the public mood and mind. A new 
insistence was making itself felt in France that more directness 
and greater vigour should be shown in the conduct of the 
war. On the day before the meeting of the Supreme War 
Council, M. Reynaud, in a stirring speech broadcast to the 
French people, had called for ‘ total war ’ against Germany. 

‘ Everyone must serve. We shall have to %ht hard, work 
hard, and we shall have to suffer, too. But we shall win this 
bitter war.’ These words can be taken, quite literally, as 
the ‘ programme ’ which M. Reynaud took with him to the 
London meeting. And after the events of the last three 
weeks it can no longer be doubted by the enemy that M. 
Reynaud found not only understanding and acceptance of 
his point of view in London, but a determination equal to 
his own. The decisions taken at that meeting, and the forther 
developments to which they gave rise, all speak an unmistak- 
able language. In a solemn declaration of united policy it 
was announced that neither Government would negotiate 
or conclude an armistice or treaty of peace exfcept by mutual 
agreement. After the conclusion of peace the two Govern- 
ments would continue to act together to safeguard their 
security and effect the reconstruction of an international 
order ensuring peace, liberty and respect for law. This 
declaration provided a solid foundation upon which to build 
the future policies of the two countries. For the war effort 
against Germany, the complete agreement reached by the 
Allied political and military leaders also meant that the decks 
had bem cleared for action — as was shown by the prompt 
and powerful counter-action that followed the German 
invasion of Scandinavia a fortnight later. 

Before and during the Russo-Finnish war, Germany was 
treating Scandinavia as a predominantly German or Russo- 
German sphere of interest. This attitude became even more 
marked after the Finnish war had ended. It underlay, quite 
obviously, all Germany’s dealiogs with the northern countries. 
These neutral states were to be bullied into accqpting; it, 
purely German inteipretation of ‘neutrality.* Foxsgalj^ 
they would stand apart from the struggle. Ih realitr tfaici!' 
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would be politically, economically, and it seems strategically 
also, at the disposal of the Reich. In ihe German view 
Sc andina via would be not only an additional and valuable 
source of raw material supplies ; not only would Norwegian 
territorial waters from Narvik south provide safe passage 
for an unending stream of German and Scandinavian supply 
ships ; but over and above all that, the necessary strategical 
positions that Scandinavia offered and that Germany needed 
for the launching of a full-scale air and sea attack against 
Great Britain were also, in the not too distant future, to come 
into the possession of the Reich. All Germany’s demands 
to the neutrals that ‘ absolute neutrality ’ should be observed, 
including ‘ neutrality of opinion,’ all her complaints and 
threats, were made with one end in view : that of subordi- 
nating the neutral countries to German authority, in the last 
resort to German military authority. 

The lengths to which Germany was willing to go are 
well illustrated by her relations with Norway before the 
recent outbreak of hostilities. While Germany was merci- 
lessly si nkin g Norwegian ships and murdering Norwegian 
sailors, she was still exerting a diplomatic pressure so great 
that her leaders were convinced that they would shortly 
succeed in forcing Norway into a position of open opposition 
to the Allies. Even at that stage of the game they were 
largely successful in forcing Norway to allow her own 
territorial waters to be made use of by Germany in any way 
that Germany might see fit. Allied dimarches, so strong was 
this pressure, found little or no response either in Norway 
or Sweden- As the situation developed, it became very 
dear that some sort of action on the part of the Allies would 
soon become essential. In spite of the Note sent by the 
Allies on April 5 th to Norway and Sweden, those two 
countries showed little inclination to carry out the necessary 
measures which alone could have given practical reality to 
tiheir professed neutrality. The Note, while showing a full 
understandiog of the difficulties facing the two neutrals, 
nevertheless pointed out that the existing state of afl&irs 
could no longer be tolerated. Whether it was the Scandi- 
navian situation in itself, or foreknowledge of an imminent 
hostile move on the part of the enemy, which finally prompted 
the decision tp lay three minefields in Norwegian territorial 
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waters, is a question which cannot at the moment be answered. 
Whatever its immediate cause, the Allied action was branded 
as a technical breach of Norwegian neutrality. Alorally, 
and in a certain sense even legally, it was nothing of the kind. 
For one thing, the rules of international law had ceased to 
have any meaning in the territorial waters to the west of 
Norway. So Germany had ordained. For another, the state 
of affairs permitted, under duress, by Norway, threatened 
the very existence of the Western Powers. This is not to 
say that England and France have now decided to live by 
lawlessness, or that they are prepared to adopt the German 
definition of ‘ Right as that which serves Ge rmany .* The 
Western Powers are fighting for an international order under 
the rule of law. The rights of neutrals in that international 
order have been fully recognised, widely construed, and 
where necessary defended. But where the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of law are made incapable of fulfilment because of 
blackmail by the enemy, where law itself is negated, a new 
situation arises to which the old rules do not apply. 

The real significance of the Allied action in mining certain 
areas within Norwegian territorial waters only became 
completely clear on April 9th, when Germany launched her 
military invasion of Denmark and Norway. It was imme- 
diately obvious that the commmiquS issued by the German 
High Command, which claimed that the invasion had been 
undertaken in order to protect Denmark and Norway from 
a British attack upon their neutrality, was simply nonsense. 
No such attack had been made or even contemplated. What 
had been contemplated, and that for some time, was a German 
attack upon the two countries ; and plans for such an attack 
had been worked out down to the smallest detail. The 
positions taken up by German naval tinits, the location of 
German military forces, their equipment, theic embarkation 
and disembarkation exercises, all show that the plan of attack 
upon Scandinavia had been prepared, and its initial operations 
carried out, at least several d^ys in advance of the Allied 
mine-laying. 

Yet why was the attack on Scandinavia made at all?, 
The intemal situation in Germany was certainly not swch 
as to force Hitler to distract the mincfe of his pec^ by 
showing them a new battle front. He was under no 
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to find a ‘ victory ’ abroad in order to allay discontent at 
home. Nor can it be maintained that the invasion of Scandi- 
navia was undertaken simply and solely because Hitler was 
afraid that the Allies would succeed in undermining his 
influence in the peninsula. The Allied determination to 
tighten the blockade may have been a contributory cause, but 
certainly cannot have been the deciding factor. In one of 
its aspects the invasion can be regarded as another of the 
predatory campaigns, so common in the history of Nazi 
imperialism, designed to replenish the treasure and raw 
material stocks of the Reich. But this again is not a complete 
explanation. 

It is much more likely that the attack upon Scandinavia is 
only a part of a much larger and more boldly conceived plan, 
one which in the opinion of the Nazi leaders offers a good 
prospect of a swift and victorious conclusion of the war. 
The military purpose of the invasion, looked at in this light, 
is that of carrying the war closer to the enemy, closer particu- 
larly to Great Britain. There can be little doubt that, had 
the attack on Norway been crowned with complete success, 
a success which the minuteness of the preparations seemed 
sufficiently to* guarantee, the logical next move would have 
been an attack on the Low Comitries and a thrust in the 
ditection of the northern harbours and ports of France. 
In tUs sense the blow has miscarried. This is not to say 
that the plan for an attack on the Netherlands has been 
abandoned. The speech made on April 19th by Jonkheer 
de Greef, the Dutch Prime Minister, wHch referred to 
Holland’s ‘ hour of peril ’ ; and the proclamation of a state 
of siege in the Netherlands the same day ; together with the 
stringent precautions taken by the Government against the 
‘Fifth Column,’ show that the Dutch authorities are aHve 
to the reality of the threat. 

In the German conquest of Austria, the Sudeten bastion 
of Czedioslovakia, Bohemia and Moravia, Poland, a prepara- 
tory political action always preceded and favourably paved 
the way for military action. With Denmark and Norway 
the programme was broken through. The soldier was 
hurried on to the scene before the propagandist had finished 
his explanations. Hitler cannot this time sit down behind 
well-fortified positions and limit military action to defence 
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and the simple parrying of Allied counter-attacks. For the 
first time in his career he is in a position where the psycho- 
logical, political and strategic fectors are not all entirely in 
his fevour. Furthermore, only a peaceful, a peacefully 
working and productive Scandinavia could serve as a source 
of raw material supplies to the German war machine. A 
Scandinavia become the theatre of bitter warfare is, from this 
point of view, lost to the Reich. Add to all this the fact 
that Hitler’s assault on the peninsula was directed primarily 
to the securing of land and sea communications and the use 
of air and naval bases — aims which he has certainly been 
unsuccessful in accomplishing to date — ^and the full weight 
of the Allied counter-blow becomes clear. 

Between April i ith and 15 th the British Navy, in a series 
of brilliant actions, successfully torpedoed the German plan 
for the swift conquest of Scandinavia. Hitler has been made 
to pay a high price for die German landings in the south 
and west of Norway. The exact losses suffered by Germany 
in warships, transports and supply ships are not yet fully 
known, but it is safe to say that at least half the German Navy 
has been either sunk or else severely damaged. It is, of 
course, possible that individual units of the German Fleet 
may still be used against the Allies. It may even be that 
Germany still has at her disposal more destroyers or more 
sub marin es than we are inclined, at the moment, to credit 
her with. Nevertheless it remains true that the German 
Navy, as a fighting force, has ceased to exist. In the Skagerrak 
and Kattegat, and even beyond in the home waters of the 
Baltic, the remnants of the German Fleet have been fought, 
attacked and damaged. The way in which the Propaganda 
Ministry, from April 13th on, has been breaking the news of 
the naval losses, by slow degrees and with infinite care, argues 
a proper realisation in Berlin of the way in which these 
British successes at sea may affect the * will to victory ’ of the 
German people. 

The naval battles that have raged along the Norwegian 
coast are the first moves in a campaign, which will be fought 
by sea, land and air, to drive the Germans from Norwegian 
soil. The lines of communication across the North Sea 
have been kept dear, the battle of Narvik has been won and 
an expeditionary force landed at several points ak«3^ the 
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coast. The strategic importance of Narvik is perhaps small. 
The political value of the battle fought and won there so 
early in the campaign can hardly be exaggerated. The news 
of the destruction done to the fleet of German destroyers and 
transports stiffened the Norwegian resistance and heartened 
the neutrals, in Scandinavia and elsewhere. 

The new plans of the German High Command, now that 
the first ‘ surprise attack ’ has failed, are rapidly beco ming 
dear. The Germans are attempting to establish themselves 
along a line ru nnin g from Oslo through Kristiansand, 
Stavanger and Bergen to Trondheim, and at the same time 
occupying a second line which leads eastwards from Trond- 
heim along the railway to the Swedish frontier. If they can 
succeed in holding these two lines and in controlling the 
country between, not only will their position in Norway be 
immensely strong, but they will also ‘ contain ’ an important 
part of Sweden. Yet the real aim of the German High Com- 
mand is to secure Norwegian naval and air bases from which 
a massive attack upon Great Britain can be launched. Unless 
the Nazi hold on southern Norway can be prised loose, and 
as yet it is a precarious hold, this aim may be realised. In 
this part of Norway, since lines of communication with home 
bases are still uncut, every day that passes sees a strengthening 
of the German position. Speed is therefore the essence of 
the Allied task. 

The coming weeks will doubtless witness bitter fighting 
in central Norway. Although the Allied naval operations 
are taking place in comparatively favourable circumstances, 
on land the Allies will have to face and overcome serious 
difficulties. It seems likely that the enemy will be able to 
fight with his back to the Swedish frontier. The German 
rear will therefore be covered. The most important internal 
lines of communication will also, in all probability, be under 
the control of the enemy. The Allied expeditionary force 
will have to fight under the severest geographical, strategic 
and tactical conditions. The campaign will test the morale 
of our troops, the quality of their mechanised equipment, 
and test also the competence of their leaders. 

We should m the course of the next few weeks learn, too, 
the answers to a number of other questions, answers which 
will react decisively on the future development of the war 
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Will Germany finally decide to throw the full weight of its 
air force into the Norwegian struggle ? W'ill Germany regard 
Norway as, for the time being, the main theatre of the war, 
and make her military dispositions in accordance with that 
view, or will she reserve her wealth of man-power with the 
object of creating military diversions later on elsewhere? 
At the moment one gets the impression that the German 
High Command is determined upon success in Norway at 
however high -a cost. The political as well as strategical 
arguments favouring such a decision are weighty. A forced 
German evacuation of Norway would mean not only the loss 
of Scandinavia, but an abandonment of the German plan 
for an attack upon Great Britain. It would mean, from the 
military point of view, and even more from the diplomatic, 
a major defeat for Germany. Germany has more at 
stake in Norway than have the Allies. The Allies, no 
doubt, could lose in Norway and still win the war. 
Germany cannot. This is a reason the more why the Allies 
should prosecute the war in Norway swiftly, vigorously, 
insistently. 

The Reich, faced with military difficulties in Norway, and 
with much of its initial advantage impaired by the effective- 
ness of the Allied counter-blow, is seeking to strengthen its 
hand by a series of adroit diplomatic moves. This activity 
centres naturally in Rome and in the Balkans. Military 
conversations between the Axis Powers, the calling up of the 
Italian naval reserve, the unusually early spring manoeuvres 
of the Italian Navy, the violent propaganda campaign on the 
radio and in the Press, while they are not positive proof, are 
lively indications that Italy is reconsidering her attitude to 
the war. Many political observers in Rome are convinced, 
apparently upon good evidence, that Italy has already made 
her choice. It is worth noting, in this connection, that a 
considerable Italo-German pressure has quite recently been 
brought to beat in Spain. It is unlikely that either Berlin or 
Rome are under any illusions as to the military value of Spain 
itself. General Franco has by no means succeeded in pacifying 
the ojuntry. Political feeling still runs high, and consider- 
able tension can be noticed everywhere. (A monarch^ 
coup d’itat seems only just to have misfired during the 
Easter festival.) But Spain, although she cannot be regarded 
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as an e£Fective ally, has strategical advantages that are cer- 
tainly not to be despised. 

In the Balkans the position has, if an3rthing, improved. 
This is due, in great part, to the resolute action of the Allies 
in Scandinavia. (The importance of the fact that every smaller 
neutral State, possibly itsdf threatened by Germany, is 
watching and drawing conclusions from the struggle in 
Norway, cannot be over-emphasised.) The will to resist 
aggression has grown firmer in the Balkans. How far the 
practical possibilities of resistance have been improved, or 
will be improved, as a result of the recent conference between 
Lord Halifas and British diplomatic representatives from, 
south-eastern Europe, remains to be seen. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s references to the matter in the House of Commons on 
April 1 8th were, perhaps purposely, unenlightening. 

Russian policy has again, during the last few weeks, been 
the subject of much speculation. Do Germany’s views and 
plans meet with the approval of Moscow, or not ? Can the 
Third Reich count upon Russian encouragement and support, 
and how far, and where ? The Soviet Union, through its 
diplomatic spokesmen, has once more affirmed its neutrality. 
But how is that neutrality to be interpreted and defined? 
M. Molotov’s speech of March 30th, even if the text could be 
made to yield a dear statement of neutrality, still gives no 
indication that a policy of neutrality will necessarily be main- 
tained. In the event of a German victory in Scandinavia, 
would neutral Russia be prepared to assist in the partition 
of Sweden, as she assisted in the partition of Poland ? Perhaps 
Russia’s real attitude finds its clearest expression in the 
activities of the various Communist parties controlled from 
Moscow, all of which seem to be serving not only the general 
interests of Germany, but actually furthering the cause of 
German military victory. 

Recent events in Norway seem suddenly to have opened 
people’s eyes aU over the world to the dangerous presence of 
the so-called ‘Fifth Columns.’ The beUigerent States, and 
many of the threatened neutral countries, have at last dedded 
to deal drastically with the internal ‘ Fifth Column,’ to take 
in hand, that is, all those dements which individually or as 
organised groups range themsdves on the side of the nation’s 
enemies, and either act, or show themselves ready to act, as 
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bettayers of their country. Every nation to-day fi ghting for 
its existence against Nazi Germany, and every threatened 
neutral State, must as a matter of course take steps to guard 
against treason within the gates. But where does this treason 
lie? The simple answer to this question is — among the 
German refugees. Can such a general indictment be brought ? 
Neither the story of recent events in Oslo nor the earlier 
histories of Czedboslovakia and Poland, nor yet the present 
grouping of pro-Nazi forces in Holland, Yugoslavia and 
elsewhere, convict the mass of German refugees of such a 
charge. Individuals there must be, among the mass, who are 
traitors to the country that has given them refuge; and 
against these it is obviously necessary to take the most 
drastic action. But if we are looking for the real ‘ Fifth 
Column,’ it is not only to the German refugees, hounded 
out of their homeland for racial or political reasons, that we 
must direct our attention. We must look also to our own 
native admirers of the Fuehrer, to our English would-be 
imitators of the Nazi technique and to the friends of Hitler’s 
eastern neighbour. 


‘ EtJROPEAN Observer.’ 
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THE GERMAN INTERNATIONAL 

I 

The most eflfective, and yet as a rule the least impugned, 

‘ International ’ has been that of the Germans. A hundred 
years ago, it was the International of the dynasties, now it is 
of the German ‘ Volksgemeinscbap^ In 1840, the ruling 
families of aU the Great Powers, except France, and of most 
of the smaller countries, were in essence German, and there 
were many scores of dynasties in Germany, ruling or quondam 
sovereign, anxious to supply brides or candidates for any and 
every throne. In fact, the German guild of princes had 
managed to impose on Europe a German ‘ racial ’ theory, 
utterly alien to the traditions of most other nations, about 
the blood sovereigns having to be ‘ uncontaminated ’ by that 
of non-princely families. Even for the eldest son of Louis- 
Philippe the bride had to be sought and found in what 
Bismarck, on another occasion, coarsely described as ‘the 
German stud.’ Nor could a new throne be raised anywhere 
from Mexico to Bulgaria, or an old one fall vacant, without 
a Coburg, a Habsburg, a Wittelsbach, or a Hohenzollem 
coming forward as candidate. The last, rather farcical, 
swarming of German princes occurred during the years 
1914-18 : the Prince of Wied in Albania, Austrian Archdukes 
as candidates for the thrones of Poland and the Ukraine, the 
Duke of Urach aspiring to become ‘ Mindowe 11 ’ of Lithu- 
ania, Friedrich. Karl of Hesse as candidate for the F innis h 
throne, etc. A legend has been fostered of a German cosmo- 
politanism in the first part of the nineteenth century, a 
‘ Welthurgertum^ a ‘universality* tinged with renunciation, 
when rather it was the case of an International based on the 
ubiquity of German dynasties, at a time when dynastic power 
was a reality. 

That chapter is now closed for ever. But in the ‘ Volks- 
genossen ’ it has left a heritage to the new phase of German 
influence. German permeation and colonisation was furthered 
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and encouraged by the princes. The Habsburgs did a great 
deal to Germanise their Caech and Slovene provinces, and 
planted German colonies in the Bukovina, the Carpathian 
Mountains, the Banat, Slavonia, etc. Catherine II (of Anhalt- 
Zerbst) and her successors settled German villages on the 
Volga, in Southern Russia, and in Bessarabia, And even in 
the original German migrations to Pennsylvania and Georgia, 
the Hanoverian connexion was not without influence. There 
is no other nation possessing a State of its own which is so 
widely scattered as the German. They form important and 
coherent colonies in most trans-oceanic countries, and, 
.barring four countries on the circumference (Finland, Albania, 
Greece, and Bulgaria), there was in 1953 no State in Central 
and Eastern Europe, hardly even a Soviet Republic, which 
did not harbour a German minority. 

While politics were mainly dynastic and most dynasties 
were German, these minorities, though often obnoxious or 
even oppressive to their neighbours, did not profess allegiance 
to an extraneous Power, and were therefore not alien or 
hostile to the State. The rise of the HohenzoUem Empire in 
1871 produced a new Pan-Germanism, at first held in check 
by Bismarck’s realist genius, but subsequently stimulated by 
William II’s unbalanced braggadocio. There was fervour 
and bombast in the Second Reich, mental indigestion and 
great efficiency. They talked ‘ XJrgeschicbtey Nordic trash, 
and Nietzschean a-morality, and they buUt up the most 
powerful modem industry and army. They prided themselves 
on their barbaric past, as no other nation ever did, and their 
actions were yet to beat wimess both to that past and their 
pride in it. At the same time they claimed to be ‘ ein Herren- 
volk ’ with a mission as ‘ KidturtrSger ’ : the scattered German 
minorities were changing into conscious outposts of an 
aggressive creed. German trade combined with German 
politics, and both were carried into the world by emissaries 
from the Reich working with, on, and through long-estab- 
lished minorities. In Austria the Pan-Germans, led by 
politicians from the Sudetenland, demanded a new and 
sharper ‘ Kurs ’ (policy). The Habsburg dynasty, the Roman 
GithoHc Church, and the Austrian Army Command, had dbne 
far more than the Hohenaollems to spread ‘ Deutsti^fim \ki 
East-Central and South-Eastern Europe ; but they had leaftk 
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that domkiioii to be far-flung has to be at least tolerable. 
Such a system did not satisfy the Pan-German secondary 
school teacher and the petty middle-class intelligentsia who 
aspired to power over their non-German neighbours : where 
there is to be a vast number of citizen-rulers, there must be 
a slave population. Young Hitler dreamt the turgid Pan- 
German dreams, resented the inferiority of his father who 
was a small Austrian official, was determined not to become 
one himself, and transferred the dislike and contempt which 
he felt for his father on to the Habsburgs, whose uniform 
and rosette his father wore. To him, as to others, the 
HohenzoUems were the symbol of a victorious, virile, 
ruthless Germanism. In 1897, the Pan-Germans, when 
accused by the Austrian Premier of ‘ squinting ’ into the 
Reich, replied by a song which was sung in the streets of 
Vienna : 

“ Wit schielen nicht, wit schauen. 

Wit schauen unverwandt, 

Wit schauen voU Verttauen, 

Ins deutsche Vaterland.” ^ 

On a later occasion when, at the end of a debate on the 
Address in the Vienna Parliament, the customary cheers were 
to be raised for the Austrian Emperor, the leader of the 
Bohemian Pan-Germans called out ; ‘ £/« Hod md Heil dem 
House Hoberis(plkm* 

Thirty-three years ago I heard at Lausanne University of a 
German lecturer who, referring to the French character of the 
place, exhorted a meeting of German students, his com- 
patriots ficom the Reich ; ‘ Metne Herren, gedenkst immer, Ihr 
seid Her in Eeindesland' * (IncidentaJly, none of these students 
wearing * German colours ’ could have risked, even at that 
time, to be seen in company with a Jew, and they were highly 
indignant when they discovered that a man of Jewish origin 
had joined them in getting drunk on ‘ the Kaiser’s birthday.’) 
The essentials of Hitlerism were being developed by the pre- 
war generation, and throughout the world the Germans were 
already flaunting their * Deutschtum ’ with a provocative arro- 

^ * We do not sqaint^ we look. 

We look and do not feltet. 

We look witii full telianc^ 

Into our Gcctnan Fathedand/ 

• * Gentlemen, always bear in mind that you ate hcte in enemy countty. 
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gance such as only a tare combination of ‘ Machtbewussisein ’ 
(consciousness of power) and bad taste can produce. In spite 
of the widely different antecedents of the two men, WiUiam n 
was an unmistakable forerunner of Hitler, and the uncanny 
parallelism between them shows that they both truly voice 
the same element in Germany’s national development and 
spirit. 

What a victory of the Central Powers would have meant 
east of the Rhine was clearly indicated in the programmes of 
Mittelmropa and Berlin-Baghdad, and in the peace treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. Defeat swept away the Habs- 
. burg Monarchy and the compromise for which it stood — of a 
dominant, non-nationalistic Germanism. The capital of 
Russia had been removed to Moscow, and St. Petersburg had 
changed its name and lost its German dynasty and its Baltic 
barons. With the death of Carol I of Rumania and the flight 
of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, dynastic German influence ceased 
to predominate in Bucharest and Sofia. Wherever the 
Germans were a minority in Central and Eastern Eiirope, they 
were now a minority like any other — ^no longer a pampered or 
dominant minority — and they had to yield first place to the 
* majority ’ nation. Help or protection could not come to 
them any more from German princes ; tliere were no princes 
left even in Germany. Loyalties to old States and dynasties 
had broken down, and the slight veneer of tradition embodied 
in the upper classes had disappeared. There was everywhere 
a dash of the nationalisms of the masses ; the levelling, lower- 
ing influence of the last war had created a void; Hitler 
stepped into it with his ‘ Volkstum* the ‘ Volks^meinscbaft ’ of 
all the German ‘ Volksgenossen,* wherever they have been bom 
and of whatever State they are dtizens — an ominous message 
for any community harbouring a German minority. 

n 

German influence, powerfully operating at the centre, had 
permeated the Habsburg Monarchy and infected Tsarist 
Russia ; yet the size of these Empires had been also a check 
on Germany. Now the map had been re-drawn against 
Germany ; still, east and south-east of her, there was no State 
fit to offeet the weight, political, military, and cooaon^ 
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inhetent in her numbers and organisation. Even in the 
1920’s there were doubts about the stability of the French 
system, which was based on Poland and the Little Entente : 
hence the eager quest after the Geneva Protocol. The 
economic crisis, which opened in 1929, began an era in 
European history and supplied a dangerous background for 
the flourishes of a Mussolini, the fumblings of a Ramsay 
MacDonald, and the perplexities of French foreign policy. 
The depression afieaed the widest masses even in the remotest 
countries, produced ‘ a crystallisation of disappointments and 
prejudices,’ hardened ‘ intolerance all the world over,’ * and 
everywhere brought new political forces to the surface, violent . 
and brutal — ^National Socialists and National Radicals, 

‘ patriotic fronts ’ and an ‘ Iron Guard.’ The ‘ Awakening 
Magyars’ and the Italian Fascists had been forerunners of 
such movements ; Hitler’s victory made Germany their focus 
and model. The new totalitarian, dictatorial, anti-Semitic 
International found in every country its reflection, and in 
every German minority its transmitters : the response of the 
‘ Auslandsdeutschm ’ (Germans outside Germany), and especi- 
ally of their youth, shows how deeply Nazism is rooted in the 
German character and instincts. 

In international relations totalitarian systems have certain 
marked advantages over freer forms of (^vemment : there 
is no possibility of effective opposition under dictatorships, 
whereas the freedom of political life in non-totalitarian States 
Nazis and pro-Nazis to impede the work and under- 
mine the position of those whom they mean to destroy. 
Colonel Beck and M. Stoyadinovich could pursue their fatal 
policy of collaboration with Hitler, unchecked by the intense 
dislike which the vast majority of Poles and Yugoslavs felt 
for it ; while in democratic countries the ‘ Fifth Column ’ 
<x»uld freely favour the dictators and work for the destruction 
of Republican Spain and Chechoslovakia. Another advantage 
results from the absolute control which dictatorships exercise 
over the economic system and transactions of their countries ; 
a third, from the ease with which a political volte-face can be 
accomplished; a fourth, from the unmeasured, freely 
flaunted brutality of these professional thugs, which intimi- 

* ElisaabetJi Viskemanti, Undeclared War (Constable, lajJ. Further quotations, 
nrilesA marked otherwise^ ate all £com this book. 
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dates and, like a boa constrictor, fascinates ‘ rabbits ’ among 
the leaders and the public. 

The Austrian Anschluss does not enter into the purview of 
this essay, which deals with the technique of the German Inter- 
national based on German minorities; nor does even the 
story of how Czechoslovakia was thrown to the wolves when 
there was ‘ Peace with Honour ’ — diplomaty and statesman- 
ship destroyed a State which the Nazis had not been able to 
suborn, a nation which they had not been able to infect, and a 
country over which they had failed to obtain economic 
ascendancy. It is in Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
•Poland (before 1959) that the * Undeclared War ’ of the Nazis 
can best be studied ; and the work of analysing their methods 
has been brilliantly done by Miss Wiskemann in the book on 
which the following pages are based. 

On a moderate estimate the German minority amr>nnt'Pf to 
600,000 in Hungary; 600,000 in Yugoslavia; 750,000 in 
Rumania ; and in Poland it was also about 750,000 : a field 
for Nazi propagandist and organising activities. Hungary had 
provinces to reclaim; Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Poland to 
retain; a field for Nazi intrigue. There were more than 
3,000,000 Jews in Poland, and there are almost 1,000,000 in 
Rumania and 600,000 in Hungary ; outside Germany these 
are the three most anti-Semitic countries in the world ; a 
happy field for Nazi racial doctrines. Truncated Hungary was 
as difficult to reorganise and govern as were the mssellated 
Succession States ; a hungry, half-baked intelligentsia, rabid 
with nationalism, politics, and ambitions, and corroded with 
the disillusionment of the post-war period, offered in these 
four countries rich seed plots for would-be dictators. The 
collapse of the markets for agricultural produce created a 
catastrophic position in these four great food-producing 
countries : Germany was the only important buyer, eager to 
take their unsaleable goods, but on terms and under a system 
which were to give her a stranglehold on the life of these 
countries. 

Since 1919 the demand for treaty revision dominated the 
thoughts and policy of fbe Magyars : theics was a constant 
and indefatigable search for allies to eSect such revisipm. 

In 193Z, just before Hidcc came to power. General 
became Prime Minister of Hungary. This man. Hire 4 
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number of Hungarians, was half German by descent and almost 
Nazi in outlook, and from 1933 Nazi propaganda from Germany* 
countenanced by him and his prot6g6s playing upon so many 
Magyar prejudices, made great strides. 

As die military strength of the Nazis and their political //<3» 
developed, the Magyars felt that here at last was a chance of 
realising their natior^ dream. Also personal interests worked 
in favour of the Nazis. 

, . . from the time of Austria’s fall, if not even earlier, bureaucrats 
and important police ofiSidals and even one or two highly placed 
members of the judiciary seemed to be preparing, like many other. 
Austrian officials before them, to stand on the right side of Hitler ; 
they intended to be safe from dismissals or reprisals should any 
kind of Nazi regime — German or dependent upon Germany— be 
installed at Budapest. 

At the general election of May, 1938 — ^two months after 
the AjiscUuss — ^the Hungarian Nazis, with financial and moral 
support from Germany, increased their representation from 
five or six to forty-three seats; while ‘perhaps half the 
Government Patty itself sympathised actively with the Nazis.’ 
When Czechoslovakia was partitioned in the autumn of 1939 
the Magyars effected their first recovery of territory lost in 
1918-1919 : they obtained a broad strip of country inhabited 
by Magyars and Slovaks along their north-eastern border ; 
and when in March, 1939, the Nazis entered Prague, the 
Magyars seized Carpatho-Russia and another slice of Slovakia, 
this time rather against the wishes of Germany. 

Nazi successes are Hungary’s chance, but also Hungary’s 
danger. With Austria incorporated in Germany, the Burgen- 
land, one of Hungary’s lost provinces, will be German so long 
as the Nazis remain supreme. If Nazi dominion over the 
Czechs has given the Magyars one part of Slovakia, it has 
placed tie rest under a ^rman protectorate. Nor is it 
pleasing or safe for Hungary, containing a German minority of 
300,000, to have so long a frontier with Germany and her 
Slovak protectorate. The Magyars are in danger of becoming 
German Janissaries, ‘ eine gleichgeschalteU Hilfsmacht* They 
hope for further conquests and fear the price which they will 
be made to pay. 

The Magyar Nazis advocating wholeheartedly ‘ extreme 
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anti-Semitism and uncompromising dictatorship ’ are in a 
minority, especially among the upper classes which are imbued 
with an old political and parliamentary tradition. But they 
have a fairly numerous popular following and a chance to gain 
a much larger. They l^ve taken up the cry for land reform 
against the Conservative land-owning aristocracy ; rampant 
anti-Semitism helps them with the intelligentsia and the lower 
middle class ; and even among the working classes they seem 
to have made considerable progress. Altogether they appeal 
to ‘ the young and destitute.’ 

The German minority, which before the advent of the 
Nazis, in spite of a steady curtailment of their educational and 
cultural rights, professed fervent loyalty to the Hungarian 
Government, has assumed a different tone since 1933, and 
still more since 1938. They are now openly taught, and have 
accepted, the doctrine that their allegiance is primarily due 
to Hitler, the leader of the race, and that it is the mission of 
the Germans to rule over other, inferior, races. Their 
demand for German schools in Hungary is pressed with 
marked success, and it is feared that ‘ a growing number of 
apparently assimilated Hungarians of German descent may 
wish to revert to the Germanism which nowadays involves 
the possibility of privilege.’ Dr. Basch himself, elected in 
December, 193 8, President of the Nazi Volkshund der Deutschen 
in Ungam f ‘was once a Hungarian Chauvinist.’ In the 
General Mection of 1938, with the connivance of the Hun- 
garian Government, pressure was exerted on the Hungarian 
Germans to vote for the Nazi candidates ; these secured 
about two-thirds of their votes. 

Meantime the Hungarian Government, both in order to 
please and to check the Nazis, has adopted parts of their 
programme, foremost in the matter of anti-Jewish restrictions. 
The Prime Minister who introduced the legislation, M. 
Imredy, is himself of German descent (but when it was 
proved against him that he has also some Jewish blood he 
had to resign). . Ousting the .Jews helps the G erman 
economic conquest of Hungary. Most of her industries 
and trade was developed and worked by the Jews ; of roughly 
5,000 factories about 1,500, including all the major concerns, 
were in their hands. There are not Magyars fit or even 
available to fill the place of all the Jews who are to be 
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displaced, and consequendy jobs and business will pass into 
the hands, ot under the control, of the Germans. It is the 
Nazi aim in Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia to render 
the economy of these countries subservient and comple- 
mentary to that of Germany : they are to specialise in the 
production of food and raw materials required by Germany, 
but to engage in industry only where it is of a non-competing 
character. 

A few years ago, when there was a glut in raw materials, 
the Germans started by offering Hungary, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia inflated prices for their produce, and thus raised 
the price levels of these countries. Since then the Nazis 
have forced them to accept an artificially low rate of exchange 
between their own currencies and German marks. la other 
words, while the prices are inflated when measured ia terms 
of free currencies, the Germans pay for their own purchases 
at cut rates. Lastly, the conquest of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia has completed the German hold over the three other 
Succession States. Austria has always been a good market 
for Hungarian, Rumanian, and Yugoslav agricultural produce 
and supplied these countries with foreign exchange. Since 
March, 193 8,' trade with Austria is only another form of trade 
with Germany. Czechoslovakia, too, was a good market 
for these States, controlled some of their industries, and was 
the chief supplier of armaments for Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia. The conquest of Czechoslovakia has given the Nazis 
control of a number of Yugoslav industries, and in the 
matter of armaments a stranglehold both over Yugoslavia 
and Rumania. 

In Rumania the main opponents of the Nazi creed and of 
a pro-German policy are the notorious ‘Iron Guard,’ a 
Rumanian version of a quasi-mystical ‘ Volkstum! The 
‘ racial ’ game, however, was spoilt a little by the fact that 
their leader, 2 ^ 1 ea Codreanu, alias Zielinski, ‘ a young man 
of romantic appearance,’ was not of Rumanian but of Polish 
extraction, with an admkmre of German or even H ungarian 
blood {similarly in the case of Major Szalasi, the leader of the 
Magyar Nazis, the enthusiasm for Magyar racial purity ‘ was 
impaired by the discovery of his own mixed Aimenian- 
Siovak-Geaman descent ’). The Iron Guard, which was 
inddWed to Germany for much of its income and of its 
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revolutionary eJan, indulged in the extremest forms of anti- 
Semitism, demanded a complete dictatorship with a social 
revolutionary programme, and both threatened and practised 
assassination. They also demanded the merciless assimilation 
of minorities in Rumania : and none the less had the active 
support of the German Nazis sensitive to real or alleged 
sufferings of German minorities only when it suits their 
game. 

Governing circles in Rumania, even when opposed to the 
Iron Guard, often display the ‘ hypnotised rabbit ’ condition. 
In various ways they show favour to the Iron Guard, while 
'trying to get away with some of its popxilarity and programme. 
One anti-Semitic measure after another is introduced in 
Rumania, and in between the assassination of ministers by the 
Iron Guard and the killing of Iron Guards ‘ while trying to 
escape,’ the Government blows hot and cold on them, and 
endeavours to capture their following. It tries to attract 
young people by the ‘ dazzlingly blue uniforms ’ of the ‘ Front 
of National Re-birth,’ complete with Fascist salutations and 
‘ Sanatate,’ the Rumanian equivalent for the Nazi ‘ Heil.’ 

Meantime in Rumania, as in Hungary, the German minority 
is being drawn or forced into the Nazi organisation. The 
Transylvanian Saxons, who always felt a racial superiority 
over the Rumanians, readily accepted the Nazi creed. The 
conquest of the Catholic Swabians took a longer time, but 
since the Austrian Anschluss^ and still more since Munich, 
even among them all opposition to the Nazis has disappeared. 
During the mobilisation of March and April, 1939, the ^rman 
minority showed in many cases undisguised contempt for the 
Rumanians ; and when in September, 1939, the German 
armies advanced through Southern Poland towards Rumania, 
these Germans openly avowed themselves what Hitler means 
them to be : part of his ‘ Volk.* Seeing what happened in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, a member of the German 
minority in Rumania hardly dares to keep out of the Nazi 
organisations, for fear of being treated, after a conquest by 
Germany, as a ‘ VolksverrSterJ 

In Rumania, too, anti-Semitic legislation helps the Nazis 
to capture industry and trade ; this was done in a naore direct 
manner by * Aryanisation ’ in conquered Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. Nor can the Rtimanian laws which restrict the 
VoL. cxxvn— No. 755 
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business activities of foteigaers stop the Nazis : the Getman 
minority step in as citizens of the country. And even more 
successful than in Hungary has proved in Rumania the Nazi 
currency trick ; 

. . . Germany has paid preferential prices which have tem- 
porarily raised the standard of life of the Ru m a n ian peasant former, 
but by pushing down the value of the lei against the mark, Germany 
herself pays less and less, while she pushes up prices inside Ru mania . 
Even for the formers the improvement is only temporary. 

In Yugoslavia the conflict between Croats and Serbs, and 
even the widespread Serb opposition to the dictatorship and ‘ 
the Stoyadinovich a dmini stration, offered the Nazis rich 
opportunities for political intrigue ; it is one of their regular 
methods ‘ to play everywhere upon the difficulties between 
Government and governed, and by alarming rulers to impel 
them to take unpopular measures.’ Every aspect of the Croat 
question was developed with customary zeal. 

While official Germany had more and more praised Stoy- 
adinovich for his cold-shouldering of the Litde Entente in favour 
of the Axis Powers, whisperers in Croatia had lavished sympathy 
upon the Croats in the oppression of their race by the alien Serb 
rigime. The racial theories of a Croat writer named Sufflay were 
taken up since Sufflay had held that the Croats were not Slavs like 
the Serbs, but were the descendants of a settlement of Goths. 
This notion was to be found in the paper Ne:(avismost (Independ- 
ence) brought out by a certain M. Buc who was obviously depen- 
dent upon German funds. It was characteristic of the whole 
situation that Ne^twismost furiously attacked Dr. Macek for his 
moderation in championing the Croat national cause against the 
pro-German Stoyadinovich r6gime though M. Buc was supported 
by money from Germany. 

Wbile the Croats were thus intended for the part which the 
Slovaks had played in the disruption of Czechoslovakia, 
confidential instructions circulated by the Nazis among the 
German minority in Croatia described them as ‘ half savage.’ 

Mixed mattiages ate therefore condenmed. Among other 
iBcomnaendations is one to avoid alcoholic drink but to sell it in 
as large qua ntiti es as possible to the Groats ; on occasion the Press 
o£ die Reikh has supported an attitude of this kind. 
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The German minority, effectively organised by Nazi 
emissaries and leaders, at elections was made to support the 
Stoyadinovich regime against which the Croats were being 
incited. All districts of Yugoslavia comprising a German 
population were covered with branches of the Kulturbund, 
were given libraries stocked with Nazi literature, and were 
provided with German schools. 

For all German propaganda unlimited funds were, as ever, 
available, and while the German Legation in Belgrade went through 
the usual process of Ghichscbaltmg, it was the German Consul- 
General, Herr Neuhausen, also at the head of the German Tourist 
Office, who appeared to be the most powerful link between Nazi 
Germany, Yugoslavia and its German minority. He represents 
various German business houses as well as the German State 
Railways and Lufthansa, while the DresJner Bank works in coancc- 
tion with his Travel Bureaus, which are the centres of all German 
activity in Yugoslavia. 

Geimany’s economic hold on Yugoslavia was even more 
complete than that on Hungary and Rumania ; for economic-, 
ally Yugoslavia was more closely coijnected with Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, and since the conquest of these two cotmtries 
Germany’s investments in Yugoslavia outstrip those of 
any other country. The same methods as in Hungary and 
Rumania were practised to acquire a virtual monopoly of 
Yugoslavia’s foreign trade. For several years past, Germany 
has bought Yugoslav agricultural products at prices at least 
25 to 30 per cent, above the world price level, and now 
compensates herself by manipulating the exchange. It is not 
easy to translate into exact figures this barter business, 
which is lauded by Nazi propaganda as something pure, 
simple, and noble, and contrasted with the money-economy 
and transactions of the Western Powers, the ‘ddmod6 
capitalism’ of greedy foreign usurers, either Jews or men 
imbued with Jewish ideas. With Austria and Czechoslovakia 
engulfed in the German system, and Italy impoverished by 
the Abyssinian and Spanish wars, Yugoslavia was in danger 
of becoming more and more a German economic dependency. 

Nazi relations with Poland cannot be treated at any 
length in this essay : and the transactions described by Mi^ 
Wiskemann, who finished writing her book before the out- 
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break of war, have by now been overlaid by mass outrages 
and crimes unprecedented in European records. When the 
history of the war is written, the services rendered by Germans 
domiciled in Poland as Nazi spies during the military cam- 
paign will deserve attention : they were widespread and 
effective, and remarkably well organised, and the Nazis 
succeeded in pressing into their service even many Germans 
settled in Poland for generations. Nor was the part of these 
* minority Germans ’ less discreditable after the Nazi regime 
had been established in Poland : in various parts of the 
country they have formed themselves into a * Selhsehutr^ ’ (self- 
defence) — what this is could easily be guessed. But it is 
necessary — an article in the Vdlkischer Beobachter boasts that 
men of this organisation ‘ with their knowledge of the Polish 
language are able to trace the most secret places of refuge of 
Polish criminals, and have in every way proved the most 
efficient scouts.’ Lastly, to be a ‘ Volksdeutscher ’ in Poland 
under Nazi occupation is to be master of the lives and property 
of Poles and Jews ; he is free to rob and kill, and only too 
many among the ‘ minority ’ Germans in Poland seem to 
have taken advantage of the opportunities thus offered. 

In view of the doctrine openly proclaimed by the Nazis 
that Germans, wherever bom and of whatever state they are 
citizens, owe allegiance, first and foremost, to the German 
Volk and its Fiihrer ; in view of the use so effectively made 
of German minorities for the disruption or enslavement of 
the States in which they live ; and lastly, in view of the 
behaviour of vast numbers, possibly of a majority, of the 
Germans inhabiting Poland — any State containing a German 
‘ Aryan * minority within its borders will have to consider in 
future whether it is safe to have them. 


L. B. Namier. 
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ASIA INVADES EUROPE 

Three times in the Christian era Europe, which is geographic- 
ally only a small peninsula jutting out from the immense land 
mass of Asia, has been threatened with conquest from the 
larger continent. The triumphant sweep of Mohammedanism, 
after engulfing Spain, was checked by the rough warriors of 
Charles the Hammer on the battlefield between Tours and 
Poitiers. 

A philosopher might question as to which was the more 
or less civilised side, as between the Arabs and the Franks. 
But European medieval civilisation was saved from the 
danger of obliteration almost by accident in the thirteenth 
century. The Mongol hordes, incomparable fighters by the 
technique of the time, subjugated Russia, where they left the 
permanent impress of their rule, and smashed Poland and 
Hungary. They turned back from a final drive into Western 
Europe, not because of any decisive defeat, but because of 
some internal disputes as to the succession in the Tartary from 
which they had come. 

Islam advanced on Europe again when the Turkish Empire, 
with its formidable spearhead of the Janissaries, who must 
have been psychologically very similar to young Com- 
munists and young Nazis, captured the historic Christian 
outpost, Constantinople, and swarmed over the Balkans. It 
was a Polish army (how characteristic that the Poles were more 
successful in rescuing another country than in preserving their 
own) that turned the Turks back from the gates of Vienna. 

During the eighteenth and ninetemth centuries Asia was in 
eclipse before a Europe that had gained vast strength by its 
mastery of the secrets of the industrial revolution. The 
Turkish Empire decayed and shrank. In Asia itself European 
Powers acquired one colony and strategic point after another. 
It was not uncommon for a few thousands or tens of thousands 
of Europeins, administrators, soldiers, traders, to dominate 
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direcdy or indirecdy Asiatic countries with populations 
running into tens and hundreds of millions. 

In our time we have seen a reversal of this process. First 
the Russo-Japanese War, then the World War undermined 
the element of prestige that is so important for the main- 
tenance of Europe’s rule in Asia. The European colonial 
Powers were faced with storms of unrest from Qiina to 
Morocco as an aftermath of Europe’s destructive civil war 
from 1914 until 1918. Can European hegemony survive 
another such war, still in a preliminary phase, to be sure, but 
with even greater ultimate prospects of destruction, disloca- 
tion and exhaustion — ^thanks to the diabolical uses to which 
science can be put ? 

However history may answer this question, it is highly 
thought-provoking that now, for the first ti m e since the 
ascaadancy of the Turkish Empire, Asia is invading Europe. 
By far the most permanently significant result of the war so 
far has been the rapid extension of the territory and influence 
of the Soviet Union. And, whereas pre-war Russia was the 
most backward of European Great Powers, the Soviet Union 
may dispute with Japan the right to be considered the most 
advanced of the Asiatic states. The Soviet Union possesses 
the advantage in size, in population, in natural resources, in 
inherited contributions to world culture. Japan must be 
conceded superiority as regards efficiency, naval power, and 
relative decency of internal administration. 

The politiml physiognomy of the Soviet Union is over- 
whelmingly Asiatic. Name the essential traits of the classical 
Asiatic despotism, from Xerxes and Mithridates to the present 
time, and one has described the basic characteristics of Stalin’s 
dictatomhip. • 

The first of these characteristics is absolute, unlimited 
power. The conceptions of democracy, of individual liberty, 
of checks and balances in the exercise of authority have no l 
meaning for the Oriental mind. Could there be a more 
unlirmted despotism than the Soviet state, where millintig of 
peasants were deliberately starved to death because they would- 
not accept collective farming, where the Cabinet Minister of 
to-day may be executed without the formality of a trial to- 
morrow, where a leading scientist may find himself assigned 
to forced labour in some Arctic wilderness ? 
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Asia is prodigal and contemptuous of human life. Respect 
for the individual human being is a product of Christianity 
and of the humanism of the Renaissance. It has no place in 
Asia, where a huge birth rate can be relied on to replace any 
exceptional ravages of famine, flood, massacre and disease. 
Typical of this Asiatic contempt for the individual is the 
Soviet practice, now copied by Hitler, of forcibly uprooting 
whole communities and transplanting them to other places of 
habitation. 

German colonists who had lived for generations in the 
Valley of the Volga have been deported to the unhealthy coal 
mines of Karaganda. Koreans in the Soviet Far East were 
considered of doubtful loyalty and were shipped oflF en masse 
to Central Asia. Recalcitrant Uzbeks from Turkestan were 
sent to chop wood in the northern forests of Karelia. Finns 
whom it was desired to get .rid of in the neighbourhood of 
Leningrad were herded into freight cars and sent into the deep 
interior of Russia, where there is never any lack of forced 
labour to keep compulsory migrants busy. 

Knowledge of the sufferings of these compatriots was an 
important factor in stimulating the Finnish resistance, the 
heroic failure of which, whatever the technical causes, was of 
evil omen for tiie future of Europe. For every square mile 
of territory that has been extorted from Finland by the Soviet 
Union is won for Asia and lost to Europe. 

The ‘liquidation of the kulaks as a class* meant that 
relatively well-to-do peasants from aU parts of Russia, but 
especially from Ukrainia and the North Caucasus, were sent 
to various bleak and forbidding places in Northern Russia, 
the Urals and Siberia. This typically Asiatic practice, as old 
as Nebuchadnezzar and Sennacherib, of mass deportation has 
apparently begun immediately in the newly occupied districts 
of Poland, where there has been a round-up of prisoners for 
labour in the Donetz coal mines. 

The Asiatic state is profoundly secretive and its state- 
craft, even by the far from high Western standards, is devious 
and treacherous. The Soviet Union certainly conforms to 
these specifications. Every diplomat and journalist with a 
background of Moscow experience can testify to the impene- 
trable veil of mystery (Soviet dtizens who are suspected of 
talking indiscreetly ate soon apt to be reported missing) which 
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sutrounds the smallest step in Soviet foreign or domestic 
policy. And Machiavelli himself could scarcely have excelled 
the duplicity of Soviet conduct toward Poland, as revealed in 
the Polish "WTiite Book. Poland was encouraged to resist the 
German demands and assured that as soon as war broke out 
Soviet transit facilities would be available for munitions and 
supplies. These treacherous assurances were repeated up to 
the eve of the Soviet participation in the partition of Poland. 

There is a kind of equality, an equality of slaves, among 
the subjects of the Oriental despot, the Turkish Sultan, the 
Mongol Khan, the Indian Prince. The highest Pasha or 
Vizier may be killed at any time without benefit of habeas 
corpus. The humble water-carrier, by a lucky accident, may 
rise to a post of eminence. It is just this kmd of equality that 
one finds in the Soviet Union, where the ‘ Socialist hero ’ of 
yesterday is so often the ‘Fascist traitor’ of to-morrow, 
where the mortality and turnover among prominent officials 
is so abnormally high and where such a large number of 
persons therefore take their turns in savouring the pleasures 
and perils of eminence. 

The sense of race and of nationality is much less deve- 
loped in Asia than in Europe. Men of all races and tribes 
could be found at the courts of Tamerlane, of Kublai Khan, 
of other Asiatic conquerors and rulers. In the same way 
Stalin has drawn no race or national lines in choosing his 
immediate satellites, among whom one may find, besides 
Russians, his fellow Georgians, Armenians, Jews, Letts and 
members of the other nationalities of the polyglot Soviet 
Union. 

Asia’s achievements arc almost always of quantity, not of 
quality, of the mass, not of the individual. And this is most 
emphatically tme as regards the Soviet Union. It has taught 
numbers of Soviet citizens to read. It has most effectively 
prevented the individual Soviet citizen from thinking. On 
its huge state and collective farms, with their modem 
machinery, it has committed offences against agricultural 
ommioasense that would have shocked the most ignorant 
Balkan peasant. With the technical aid of American and 
German engj^ers it has built its new factories, its so-mlled 
* industrial giants.’ And the products of these new plants, 
after the foreign technical aid was withdrawn, have gmerally 
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been inferior in quality not only to those of Europe, but also 
to those of the other advanced Asiatic state, Japan. It is the 
tradition of the Asiatic despot to achieve everything by force. 
.\nd force can sometimes achieve quantitative, never qualita- 
tive, results. 

One of my most vivid impressions of the essentially 
Asiatic character of the Soviet regime was obtained, appro- 
priately enough, in Samarkand, the historical capital of 
Tamerlane, the Earth-Shaker, who built pyramids of human 
heads in the cities which he captured and enriched Samarkand 
with some of the most beautiful mosques of the Moham- 
medan world. A middle-aged Russian engineer was telling 
’ the story of some of Tamerlane’s edifices. 

He brought to Samarkand as prisoners skilled artificers from the 
countries which he conquered. They had the choice of doing as 
he directed or having their throats cut. And he undertook works 
whidh were beyond the technical possibilities of his age. But when 
there were accidents and disasters, he always found scapegoats 
whom he executed as responsible. 

I could detect a faint smile on the intelligent face of this 
engineer, a European caught in a new Asiatic despotism, as he 
indulged in these apparently innocent historicarreminiscences. 
One did not require much insight to recognise the parallels 
with the current Soviet practices of constantly finding new 
batches of ‘ saboteurs ’ to be shot whenever some grandiose 
plan went awry and of consigning many engineers and other 
specialists to the prisons and labour camps of the Gay-Pay-Oo, 
or Political Police. 

Probably the most important consequence of the Bolshevik 
Revolution was the triumph of the Asiatic over the European 
element in pre-war Russia. One should not be misled by 
electric power plants, steel mills, great canals, built, incident- 
ally, by a most inhuman exploitation of forced labour. Asiatic 
despots, with the work of innumerable slaves, have not infre- 
quently created impressive material works. 

It is in the cultural, in the spiritual field that the victory 
of Asia over Europe in Russia has been complete. It reveals 
a complete misapprehension of the Russian past, of the 
Russian present or of both to dismiss the Soviet record with 
a shrug and the consoling reflection : 
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‘ Oh, well, things were worse under the Tsars.’ 

Judged by any reasonable standard of comparison, 
number of people killed for political reasons, number impri- 
soned, number banished to hard labour without trial, suppres- 
sion of even the slightest opportunity to voice critical thought, 
Stalin’s tyranny is incomparably more ferocious than that 
of any modern Tsar. 

It should be remembered that the worst excesses of 
Tsarism were checked and abated to some extent by the 
existence of a liberal, educated public opinion which is non- 
existent in the Soviet Union. The pre-war Russian engineer, 
doctor, teacher, writer had his share in the humanistic culture 
of Europe, to which Russia made a great contribution during' 
the nineteenth century. To the young Communist of to-day 
that culture means about as much as the philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas would have meant to a Turkish Janissary. 

What was really destroyed in Russia by the Bolshevik 
Revolution was certainly not the practice of autocracy. This 
goes on to-day in mudi more extreme form, a form more 
suggestive of Ivan the Terrible than of Alexander II, Alexander 
in and Nicholas H. "What was wiped out was the overlay 
of European culture in the now liquidated Russian upper and 
middle classes. There has been an atavistic reversion to 
Asia, with which Russia always had so many strong ties. 
The indescribable strangeness of the Moscow atmosphere, 
the suggestion of nameless dread, of whispering secrecy on 
every hand, is simply Asia. Not the Asia of saints and sages, 
of Christ and Buddha and Confucius and Lao-Tze, but the 
darir Asia of Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane, whose scanty 
annals are written in blood. 

It is dramatically appropriate that the head of this neo- 
Asian Russian state should be an Asiatic by race, and, what 
is more important, by background and temperament. , Almost 
alone among prominent Russian revolutionaries Stalin had 
no links whatever with Europe. He has only twice been in 
Europe, and for very short visits ; he knows no European 
language but Russian. 

And, although Stalin has been very sparing of authentic 
self-revelation, one can sense in his character a consuming 
hatred of everything characteristically European, freedom of 
thought, range of cultural speculation, tolerance of diverp-ent 
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opinion. It is no accident that he has killed, imprisoned or 
driven into exile every surviving Communist with a ’Western 
background, every man whose personality was formed under 
the influence of Paris and London and Leipzig and Berlin. 

Lenin’s characterisation of Stalin, pronounced in the 
political testament which he composed shortly before the 
final nervous breakdown from which he never recovered, 
could not be bettered for terseness and accuracy. Stalin, 
he said, was * a tough and disloyal man ’ ^ who should be 
removed from the post, which he had made too influential, 
of General Secretary of the Communist Party. Stalin’s entire 
career since that time has been an eloquent vindication of 
Lenin’s psychological insight. 

There is no need to review this career in detail. But two 
episodes, revealing the absolute Asiatic ruthlessness of the 
man, are worth recalling. At the time of Lenin’s death there 
were seven members of the Political Bureau, or inner steering 
committee, of the Communist Party. These were Trotsky, 
Stalin, Zinoviev, Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky. All shared 
with Stalin memories of common danger during the struggle 
against Tsarism and later during the Russian civil war. A 
European tyrant would, I think, have spared thp lives of these 
men, even if they had been detected in plots and intrigues. 
But Stalin was not satisfied until he had slaughtered every 
one of them within his power,* along with many odaer 
veteran revolutionaries, sometimes without any trial at all, 
sometimes after trials that reeked with ffaudulence and 
make-believe. 

In 1933 Stalin sent a message of enthusiastic greeting to 
the Supreme Military Council, which consisted of thirteen 
members. Here is the list, with a brief note on the subsequent 
fate of each individual. Gamamik, committed suicide 
by request. Tukhachevsky, shot. Egorov, disappeared. 
Khalepsky, disappeared. Oriov, shot. Yakir, shot. Sergei 
Karhenec, died. Ordzhonikidze, died (suspicion of poison). 
Budenny, still alive. Alksnis, shot. Muklevitch, disappeared. 
Eideman, shot- Uborevitch, shot. 

^ The Russian woid which Lenin used, is onfy inadequately xendeted by 
rou^h. It also conveys a suggestion of coarse, brutal, nnoouda, 

* Trotsky was banished before Stalin bad b^;un to make a practioe of kilHx^ old 
Bolshcviki. Tomsky committed smeide — by request. Zinoviev, Kaaokenev, Rykor 
and Bukharin were all shot. 
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This is not the sort of thing that happens in European 
states, even under Fascist regimes. It is what one would 
expect in an old-fashioned sultanate or khanate. All Stalin’s 
play with a ‘ Democratic ’ constitution, with ‘ elections ’ 
(where there is just one set of candidates to be elected), with a 
‘parliament’ that always votes unanimously, with ‘plebis- 
cites ’ that always come out 98 per cent, or 99 per cent, in the 
affirmative represents the merest clowning. That he con- 
sidered it worthwhile to resort to such methods is a tribute 
to the gullibility of the Left Wing intellectuals in America 
and England, who have been inclined to worship uncritically 
at the Moscow shrine. 

One look at Stalin’s face, notably in the photograph where 
he is shown shaking hands with Von Ribbentrop, surely 
affords ample confirmation of Lenin’s judgment. It is a face 
of unlimited guile, the sort of face one would expect to see 
in an Ameer of Afghanistan, precariously balanced between 
Great Britain, Russia and his own homicidal tribesmen, or 
in an old-fashioned Chinese war lord. Stalin has given many 
proofs of this almost phenomenal guile in the building up of 
his personal dictatorship in Russia. 

Machiavelli would have given him high marks on the 
method by which he utilised Zinoviev and Kamenev to oust 
Trotsky, displaced Zinoviev and Kamenev with the aid of 
Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky, and finally killed all these 
later associates. Again and again, as a correspondent in 
Moscow, I could observe Stalin practising the time-honoured 
Oriental method of sacrificing a few luckless underlings in 
order to divert popular discontent away from himself. And 
could there have been a more impressive demonstration of 
finesse than the shooting for alleged pro-Nazi intrigues of 
political rivals and military leaders whom he wished to destroy 
while he was laying the base of his own understanding with 
Germany? 

Stalin has played no small part in bringing about the 
present war. The kitmotiv of his diplomacy during the last 
few years (every important detail of Soviet foreign policy 
was dictated by Stalin, regardless of whether Litvinov or 
Molotov was 0 >mmissar for Foreign Affairs) has been to 
promote a war between the Democratic and Fascist powers 
ficom which the Soviet Union would remain aloof. 
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Given the fairly even balance of forces and the formidable 
nature of modem weapons, there was every reason to expect 
that such a war would be both long and destructive. ’'S'liat 
better preparation could there be for a new upsurge of 
Bolshevism, the natural expression of the unreasoned hatred 
and despair of the masses after the ordeal of a disastrous war ? 
One cannot know whether Stalin thinks more in terms of 
world revolution or of Russian national power. The 
preservation of his own absolutism is certainly his first 
concern. But there could surely be no better formula for 
wrecking the European civilisation which he hates, and for 
increasing relative Soviet national strength, than to plunge 
Europe into war. 

Spain seemed to offer the first convenient means of 
embroiling France and Great Britain on one side with Ger- 
many and Italy on the other. The Soviet aid to Spain, too 
limited to affect the final issue of the war, was designed to 
prolong the stmggle and to bait the trap for British and 
French intervention. But the British and French 
Governments declined to go to war over Spain. 

Stalin’s hopes rose again with the development of the crisis 
over Czechoslovakia. Communists and Communist sympa- 
thisers all over the world obeyed Mosco'^s orders and 
clamoured for war over Czechoslovakia. The Soviet Union, 
they insisted, was bixming with eagerness to go to war for 
the cause of democracy and small nations, A certain retro- 
spective scepticism in this coimection seems pardonable, 
especially when one recalls the complete absence of democracy 
within the Soviet Union and the number of small nations 
(Georgia, Ukrainia, Daghestan, to mention a few) which have 
been snuffed out by the Red Army. 

The Soviet Union made no gesture of even partial mobili- 
sation when the crisis over Czechoslovakia was at its height. 
Indeed, War Commissar Voroshilov at that time was in the 
Fai East, ‘ liquidating ’ Marshal Vassily Bluecher, one of the 
few surviving Soviet commanders of proved military capacity. 
Litvinov’s proposal to France to begin staff talks, mudi 
emphasised by Soviet propagandists at that time, assumes 
another signHcance to-day, when we know how the staff talks 
which were initiated at the Soviet request in August^ 
ended in a virtual Soviet-German alliance. 
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But Stalin possesses the Oriental capacity for waiting. 
The European catastrophe which he had vainly hoped for in 
1937 and 1938 came to pass in 1939. No one had so much 
reason for satisfaction as Stalin when Chamberlain gave his 
guaranty to Poland and Rumania in the spring of 1939. This 
meant that Great Britain and France had virtually insured 
Russia against a German attack. For Germany could only 
attack the Soviet Union after crushing or drawing into its 
orbit the intermediate states of Poland and Rumania. 

The Anglo-French talks in Moscow were foredoomed to 
futility from the beginning, and criticism of the manner in 
which they were carried on is beside the point. No matter 
what Great Britain and France had agreed to, there was never 
any chance that Stalin would have carried out (even if he had 
assumed) an obligation to fight Germany. Such a war would 
have involved the gravest risks for a regime that is already 
undermined internally by so many purges and executions 
and by its complete failure to lift the Russian living standard 
above a very low Asiatic level, inferior to that of pre-war 
times. 

But the comedy of conversations with the British and 
French political and military representatives was useful to 
Stalin because it enabled him to blackmail Hitler into signing 
the ‘ non-aggression pact ’ of August 23rd, which was soon 
to be revealed in its true character as a mutual aggression pact 
against unfortunate Poland. 

It is already dear that Stalin is the immediate and may well 
be the ultimate benefidary of the war which he worked so 
long, and with so many artifices, to brmg about. The 
Caucasian shoemaker’s son, who is the master of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and the former unemployed house- 
painter who widds a power more unlimited than that of 
Bismarck, have proved worthy successors, in cynidsm, of 
their imperial and royal pr^ecessors, Catherine n and 
Frederick the Great, who first partitioned Poland. 

But the price of Hitler’s aggression has been a major war 
in the West which taxes his resources to the utmost and sets 
bounds to the possibilities of eastward expansion. Stahn, 
in contrast to Hitler, is in the position of being able, up to the 
ptesc^ time at least, to extend the frontiers of his Asiatic 
Empire without coming into conflict with any great Power. 
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Asia is on the inarch. Europe is tragically, suicidally 
divided — ^the same state of a£Fairs that in the past contributed 
to the victories of the Saracens, the Mongols and the Turks. 
There are half a dozen parts of the vrorld where Stalin may 
conceivably push ahead as opportunity offers. There is 
highly civilised Scandinavia, which would give Russia a very 
wide window on the Atlantic. 

There is the Balkans, where Russia was so active before 
the World War. It is nonsensical to think of Stalin, the 
typically unromantic Asiatic, as a sentimental apostle of 
pan-Slavism. But he may exploit pan-Slavism, as he would 
e:q)loit anything else, to extend his power and territory. 

It was an old Russian aspiration, the nightmare of British 
statesmen during the nineteenth century, to possess Constanti- 
nople and the Straits. India was another more distant goal 
of Russian expansion. Soviet power is already supreme in 
Sinkiang, or Chinese Turkestan, and Soviet and Russian skill 
in propaganda among Orientals should not be underrated. 

There remains the Fat East. Stalin is not likely to 
provoke hostilities with Japan while he is involved in Europe. 
The stage, therefore, seems set for a Soviet-Japanese /leUnfe, 
if not for an entente. There may be an informal partition of 
China, looser and more imperfect than the partition of Poland. 
The railway line from Peking to Canton may become the line 
of demarcation between Japanese and Soviet spheres of 
influence in China. 

The biggest prize of all, for Stalin, may be his quasi-ally, 
the Third Reich. Hitler has already brought Germany a 
considerable part of the way to Bolshevism. Politically and 
psychologically there have always been the closest similarities 
between the Communist and Fascist patterns. Economic anri 
social likenesses have grown rapidly during the last few years 
as inequality became more visible in Russia and state control 
became more all-pervasive in Germany. 

Now these two mastodon Powers, one strong in military 
organisation and industrial technique, the other powerful 
through sheer weight of manrpower and natural resources, 
are in a state of uneasy understanding. They have a comncKHi 
victim, Poland, to serve as a bond of union. 

Should the war go against Germany it is quite ooncemble 
that the more extreme Nazis, rather &an submit to mo&m 
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Vetsailles, would wipe out the lenmants of the individualist 
system and declare Germany a Soviet republic. This is not 
a reasonable prospect in 1940. It may become a reality in 
1941 or 1942. 

Stalin is not likely to launch out immediately into a 
Napoleonic career of conquest. He knows better than any 
outsider can know the internal weaknesses of his regime, the 
thwarted plots and suppressed revolts with which it is honey- 
combed, the technical inferiority of the Red Army to any 
Western force. He knows that his system could not stand 
the strain of a major war with a first-class Power. What 
he has done so far, with consummate skill and cunning, has 
been to manoeuvre other peoples into the position of fighting 
his battles. He has fed the Chinese nationalists with enough 
aeroplanes and other supplies to keep the Japanese fully 
occupied in China. And his still more brilliant coup has 
been the promotion of a European war, from which he bowed 
himself out at the last moment. 

The Asiatic dictator may well hope that by the time there 
has been a genuine war ‘ to the bitter end ’ in Europe there 
will be no great Power left to oppose his schemes of world 
domination. He remembers how in 1918 and 1919 well- 
equipped and well-trained British, French and American 
troops fought indifferently and half-heartedly against the 
ragged, hungry Red bands of that period. 

Europe’s peril is a very real and very grave one, not from 
any positive superior strength of Stalin’s Asiatic realm, but 
from the internal self-destructive forces which the war has 
let loose and which Stalin may be counted on to exploit to 
the utmost. Can there be a miracle, a last-minute saving 
sense of European unity that will halt the glacial mass of Asia, 
which threatens to destroy everything humanistic and 
individualist in Europe itself, as it has already destroyed the 
reflection of European civilisation in Russia ? 


William Henry Chamberlin. 



THE l^AR AT SEA 


So swift a turn has the war at sea taken, so dramatic have 
been the developments of a few days, that suddenly all the 
long, patient and ungrudging spade work that the British 
‘naval officers and men have done at sea during the winter 
months is in danger of being forgotten. It is indeed difficult, 
in face of the welter of sensation provided in Norwegian 
waters, to remember all the unspectacular weeks of hard 
plodding on convoy work, on patrols, on submarine hunting. 
And yet the evidence is before our eyes every day — ^in the 
home where the food rations are in some commodities beyond 
the family’s normal consumption ; in the warehouse where 
inward and outward bound goods move freely and in bulk 
that differs little from those times when perhaps a slump has 
somewhat damped down trade activity ; in the "weekly returns 
of shipping convoyed in safety and of shipping lost by enemy 
action. A graph of merchant ship sinkings for eight months 
gives a dramatic and impressive picture of the grip the Navy 
has established on the ff^erre de course, the control it exercises 
over the modem privateers. 

How far was the flare-up in Norwegian waters due to fear 
of that insistent, unseen pressure ? Was there not much in 
the early Nazi comment on the invasion of Norway that 
betrayed the pressing desire among their leaders to estricate 
themselves from the cramping confinement of the Wet 
Triangle of Heligoland Bight, to obtain more Sch'wimmraum ? 
But he who would s"wim must also learn to use the water. 
‘Ihe marathon runner cannot use the technique of the road 
when he tries to swim the Channel. 

Cicero was perhaps not among the textbooks in which 
Corporal Hitler studied the art of war. That would not, in 
itself, have mattered provided he was prepared to give due 
heed to the warnings of those whose studies had induded the 
thesis ‘ He who holds the sea must necessarily be noastef. of 
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the situation.’ But he was not so ptepated. The Norwegian 
overseas expedition was undertaken in complete defiance of a 
principle of war established since the days of Themistocles, 
proven throughout the many material changes in the nature 
of sea weapons and immutable under the many varied geogra- 
phical conditions surrounding the wars of the past. Strate- 
gically the venture was unsound : tactically it was hare- 
brained. 

Germany had no command of the sea. The sixty-mile 
passage across the Skagerrak, though close to German naval 
bases and so distant from British, was not dominated by the 
German Navy, Its warships had been using the area almost" 
with impunity since September as an exercise groimd, since 
there was sm^l point in risking British ships there merely to 
interfere with training squadrons, but the moment that area 
became a vital factor in definite operations of war and pro- 
vided a real objective to justify any material losses the stronger 
Navy intervened to halt the traffic. 

The Skagerrak became at once *an area of disputed 
command.’ 

The phrase ‘ command of the sea ’ is rather loosely used 
by many publicists and it is perhaps desirable to clarify it 
before proceeding to further analysis of the Norwegian 
operations. 

Command of the sea can be absolute, temporary or 
disputed. It only arises in war-time ; when nations are at 
peace no one has need of it and all can pass lawfully where 
and when they will. 

Absolute command of the sea can only exist in rare 
circumstances, as, for example, the Boer War, when one 
belligerent had a large Navy and the other had none. 

Temporary command is much more usual. It may extend 
to a certain area of sea — say, the En glish Channel or the 
Straits of Tsus hima — or to seaborne movement generally, as 
in the case of the British Navy after the Battle of Jutland when 
we enjoyed temporary command of the surface of the world’s 
oceans, although it was always open to the High Seas Fleet to 
attempt to wrest that temporary command from us. 

Disputed c omman d arises when two belligerent naval 
forces are each capable of navigating in the area and are per- 
haps fighting for the use of it, as in the case of the sub-surface 
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after the Battle of Jutland, as in the case of the English 
Channel when Napoleon was preparing for his invasion of 
England. 

From this it is cleat that the position in the Skagerrak at 
the beginning of April was one of disputed command. Use 
of the area had been temporarily left to the German Navy by 
us, but at any necessary moment we were fully prepared to 
fight for the suppression of German movement there. The 
launching of a seaborne invading army against Norway was 
obviously a ‘necessary moment’ for us, and given the 
numerical superiority of the British Navy there was enormous 
hazard for Germany in venturing on a seaborne military 
expedition. The German Naval Staff must have been fully 
aware of the nature of the risk, and it must equally have 
realised to the full the only strategical disposition of its forces 
which could conceivably enable them to dispute command of 
that area with the British squadrons. It would be to under- 
estimate the professional skill of Grand Admiral Raeder and 
his naval colleagues at the Marineamt to suppose that they did 
not represent the position forcefully to the Fuehrer. But just 
as Grand Admiral von Tirpitz was overruled and fell from 
favour at Imperial Headquarters for his forcdful arguments 
about the use of the High Seas Fleet in 1914, so it would seem 
Raeder was overruled and his warnings brushed aside in the 
Brown House study. 

The Hiderian creed is founded on the assumption that 
the Overman can re-write the teachings of history and re- 
mould strategy to his heart’s desire. That which Napoleon 
after two years of intensive preparation dared not in the end, 
Hider would do with ease. Had not the Hider hordes poured 
unimpeded and with clockwork precision into dae Rhineland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland ? The same meticulous 
planning and unswerving adherence to programme would 
easily carry the hordes into Norway. "What was the sea but 
a part of the earth differentiy coloured on the map ? 

And then from his conjuror’s thinking cap the Fuehrer 
produced his great new idea. A complete surprise for the 
British which would utterly confuse them and send them 
scurrying to and fro between the Arctic Qrcle and the Bight, 
with no definite objective, not knowing where really to hk. 
The Norwegian espedition should be landed at eight diffbretit 
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points, mote than 1,500 miles apart. That was to be 
master stroke of the new strategy — ^to compel vast dispersal, 
of force by the enemy and so counteract his numerical 
superiority. 

To the serious student of sea warfare the plan is demon- 
strably crazy. And there can hardly be a thoughtful layman 
anywhere who, being in possession of the established facts 
about the progress of the operations between April 9th and 
April 1 6th, does not also realise that there must have been 
fundamental weaknesses in it. What they were it is the object 
of this analysis to make clear. 

The basic error was the undertaking of a seaborne expedi- 
tion at all until at least temporary command of the sea routes 
had been ensured. A War Lord with a large navy might have 
taken the risk ; Germany in 1914 was strong enough at sea to 
have undertaken a Norwegian expedition across the Skagerrak 
to Oslo Fjord. But the Germany Navy of 1940 is a fraction 
of the Kaiser’s Fleet and as against our Fleet is relatively much 
weaker than was Scheer’s command compared to Jellicoe’s. 
Hitler has sufficient knowledge of simple arithmetic to under- 
stand this, but, like the Kaiser’s G.H.Q. advisers in 1914, he 
is unable to niake an accurate deduction from the data. This 
inability is apparently inherent in the German mentality : a 
continental mind, inland bred, cannot envisage the problems 
of the sea. It knows that a land frontier is but an imaginary 
line and fails to realise that the sea is a tangible and infrangible 
barrier. 

Nevertheless, as a desperate gamble, a form of invasion 
of Norway could have been undertaken in the particular 
geographical conditions of the arena, but the limitations 
within which it could be planned had to be fully realised and 
their efforts accepted. 

The only practicable scheme was a concentrated enter- 
prise, the fleet massed in the western part of the Skagerrak, 
the invading army’s ttanspotts launched behind its shelter 
across the eastern end and aimed solely at landings in and 
around Oslo. The physical barriers of the land masses of 
Norway and Denmark north and south of the sea area pro- 
vided a valuable strengthening of the German Fleet’s tactical 
potion in such a plan. It could not be outflanked. Careful 
disposition of submarine and mine traps around the North Sea 
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mouth of the Skagertak could be expected not only to take 
toil of any essay by the British Fleet to force its way in, but 
also to delay the launching of such an attack. The student, 
pondering in the safety of his work-room over charts of the 
area, may be tempted to ignore the material effects of modem 
weapons like the mine and torpedo and to insist that all 
commanders should display the legendary fighting spirit of a 
Drake or a Nelson, who was actually a most cautious and 
careful tactician. The Commander-in-Chief afloat may not so 
airily dismiss the risks of material losses (the British public 
has a pert^erse objection to the breakage of sea-eggs in the 
making of war omelettes) and the preparatory operations for 
a break through in force into the Skagerrak to tackle the 
German Fleet might well have occupied time, during which 
the Nazi troop transports and supply ships moving from Kiel 
Bay up the western coast of Sweden would have been pouring 
reinforcements, munitions and supplies into the occupied 
bases on Oslo Fjord to strengthen the army of invasion. 

That plan however lacked those elements of the grandiose 
and the spectacular which are essential for the gratification of 
Hitler. His temperament demanded something world-shat- 
tering as a demonstration of Nazi power. And, so the conjur- 
ing trick of simultaneous landings at eight different points was 
produced for the bedazzlement of the world and the bewilder- 
ing of the British Naval Staff. The small German Navy was 
dispersed into little packets over a 1,500 mile front ; immense 
lines of communication were opened up through open waters 
in which (despite the verbal ‘ victories * of Dr. Goebbels) the 
British Navy had held command of the sea throughout the 
war ; and every possible chance for defeat in detail of the 
scattered naval units and landing parties was presented to 
their enemy. 

The consequences were speedily seen. Hitler had ignored 
the elasticity of sea power. Within a week the British Navy 
had struck at his plan not only along the western Norwegian 
coasts but deep into the Skagerrak and even into the Baltic 
right up to Memel. The Narvik ‘ sabotage squad ’ was cut off 
and a heavy numerical loss inflicted on the German naval 
strength by the obliteration of eight of the few large destroyers 
it possessed. Air power, sea based, struck at the cruisers and 
destroyers in Bergen and Trondhjem and sank then, for they 
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were immobilised against the wharves and offered targets as 
stationary as warehouses. And the main lines of communica-:^^ 
tion in the Skagerrak were fiercely raided by British sub- 
marines and by some of the Norwegian warships that had 
escaped the net of treachery in which most of the Norwegian 
Navy was entangled and prevented from operating, 1/ 

The story of the attacks on transports, as it gradually 
emerged from the welter of messages and radio bulletins, 
provides the completest measure of the foUy and inadequacy 
of die Nazi tactics in this sea affair. Even before a single 
transport had reached Norway, before a single soldier had 
been disembarked, British submarines had begun the work of 
interference with the invader’s movements. A transport, a 
naval auxiliary and a tanker were all sunk in the course of 
Monday, April 8th, on their way to Norwegian south coast 
ports. The following day five more transports went to the 
bottom. On April loth one was torpedoed and one captured. 
On the nth a munition ship was blown up by aircraft and a 
tanker scutded by her crew when sighted by a British cruiser, 
and on the following day another was scutded when a 
Norwegian torpedo boat came in sight. 

If we analyse the complete list we find that ten vessels 
which were in convoy were sunk by British attacks in five 
days. German attacks on British convoys sank twenty-nine 
ships in thirty weeks (and some of these losses were due to 
mines). The contrast is noteworthy, for it is a clear indication 
that the escort provided for the convoys was inadequate. 
How could it be anything else ? The few destroyers that - the 
Nazi Navy possessed had been frittered away on distant 
operations on the West Coast and the ships moving along the 
essential lines of communication emerging from Kiel Bay 
could only be covered by small escort vessels and armed 
trawlers. The Admiralty’s official reports that in one attack 
on a Nazi convoy our submarines sank two ships and got 
torpedoes home on four others and that in another attack four 
toj^oes again found their mark is dear proof that the 
attackers were not seriously harassed by the escorting craft, 
at least until after the damage was done. There has been no 
instance of U-boats carrying out such wholesale slaughter 
among our convoys. Not are the Nazi losses ftom convoys 
the only evidence of misconception in the tactical plans. The 
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s inking of solitafy transports and the self-destruction of others 
when they encountered hostile warships is proof that the 
German naval authorities had committed the almost incredible 
folly of sending troopships and vessels with urgently needed 
stores to make their way across disputed waters without any 
escort at all. Nothing but the direst necessity could have 
brought about such a state of affairs, and it is not surprising 
that at the end of the first week of operations circumstantial 
accounts came from Denmark of many transports being held 
up in Danish ports because of the danger of mines and sub- 
marine attacks. Afaintenance of communication had already 
been interrupted, when but a fragment of the invading army 
had reached Norway and when vast quantities of heavy 
equipment were still lacking for the conduct of land operations 
on an extensive scale. 

The essential adherence to programme times — so successful 
a feature of the overland invasions of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland — ^was not possible oversea for him who did not hold 
command of the sea and was not master of the situation. 

The full price to be paid by Germany for the blunders of 
her first attempt at seaborne operations has yet to be learned. 
The debit balance will mount in ways that as yet we cannot 
foretell. But the material price is already staggering. In one 
week the folly of Hitler has presented the British Navy with 
material gains far exceeding those wrenched so painfully and 
at such cost from the Battle of Jutland. The relative strengfibs 
of the British and German Navies after that engagement 
remained unaltered. Only on the psychological side was 
there any great advantage to Britain. But the operations of 
the first week of the Norwegian adventure reduced the 
German Navy to virtual impotence. It lost 50 per cent, of its 
strength in capital ships ; 33 per cent, of its strength in large 
cruisers ; 83 per cent, of its strength in Ught cruisers ; and 
45 of its strength in destroyers. At a blow of its own 
Fuehrer’s devising the German Navy was reduced to low 
rank among the minor naval Powers. It became numerically 
less powerful in the main classes of warship than Sweden, less 
powerful rhafi Spain, along whose coasts a bare two years since 
the German Navy was playing at being a protector of the 
Iberian people 1 

The politician dictating strategy is almost invariably a 
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pathetic failure. The commonseiise view of political inter- 
ference with belligerent technique was bluntly put by an old 
Kri glish Admiral in Victorian days when he said of the 
politicians : 

They have no right whatever to say ‘You do not need that 
number of ships or guns or men ’ [to carry out a specific strategical 
purpose]. For that is not their business at all and they know 
nothing whatever about it. 

The Nazi invasion of Norway was literally shipwrecked 
at the outset. For the ‘ politikers ’ devised it and that is not 
their business at all. They showed to the whole world that 
they did indeed ‘ know nothing whatever about it.’ 


H. C. Ferraby. 
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The Getmans have sustained their first defeat. The emp with 
the U-boat employed without regard to the law^s of God or 
man, the mine sown broadcast in the fairways of shipping, 
and the swift flying bombing aeroplane, has not come off. 
But whether we gain the fullest ultimate advantage from our 
success depends on the extent to which the Government takes 
a long-range view of the necessities of shipping and the 
other maritime industries after the war. 

If the errors of the struggle of 1914-18 are repeated the 
foundations on which our prosperity as well as our safety 
have rested during past centuries may be undermined, to our 
undoing as an island nation, dependent, first and last, on the 
free use of the seas, and to the eventual ruin of the maritime 
Empire, of which this country, owing to Imperial Preference, 
is now more than ever the pivot. 

The enemy was confident that, profiting by the experience 
of the last sink-at-sight campaign, by which he almost 
achieved victory,^ he could speedily sever our sea communi- 
cations, thus cutting us off from the markets of the world as 
well as from the Dominions and Colonies, and paralysing our 
whole war effort. The Germans had provided themselves 
•with more submarines than they had at their command during 
the last war ; they had devised more effective mines, including 
the electric mines ; and they had developed better aeroplanes, 
not only equipped with deadly bombs but carrying quick- 
firing guns wifh which to rake the decks of our ships. 

In the * black month ’ of the last war, April, 1917, they 
sank British ships of 5 5 1,203 tons gross, so that in the first 

^ ‘ Thete Appears to be a serious danger 0 ^ out losses in merchant combined 
with the losses in neutral mcrchaat ships, may by the cady summer o£ 1917 have sudi 
a serious effect upon the import of food and oth^ necessaties into the A llied cou n t ri es 
as to force us into accqjong peace terms which lite military position on the Cootment 
would not justify and which would foil for short of our desites/ — ^Admiral of the Fleet 
Earl JelKcoe in a letter to the Admiralty, October 1916, 
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eight months of the present war they no doubt anticipated 
that they could destroy at least 4,000,000 tons gross of our 
shipping, besides making heavy depredations on neutrals, 
witib the result that we should no longer be able to replenish 
our stores of food and raw materials, to mobilise the strength 
of the Empire, or to support our naval, military and aerial 
forces, all of them dependent on overseas supplies. 

Owing to the counter-measures adopted by the Admiralty, 
the vigilance and courage of the Royal Navy, and the uncon- 
querable spirit and resourcefulness of the officers and men of 
the Mercantile Marine, the losses at sea have been less than 
one-fifth as large as the enemy expected, amounting to only 
750,000 tons gross. Moreover, as a result of the gains by 
ships which have been completed in the shipyards, captured 
from the enemy, or bought or chartered from neutrals, those 
losses have been reduced to a negligible figure, if, indeed, 
they have not been wiped out. The eflfective sea-carrying 
capacity which the Ministry of Shipping now has under its 
control cannot be much, if anjrthing, less than it was when the 
war opened, for in the meantime the convoys have been 
speeded up, merchant officers have become more accustomed 
to war conditions of navigation, and the organisation at the 
ports has been improved, with the result that vessels spend 
more time at sea. The success of the British seamen of both 
navies has far exceeded any reasonable expectation in view of 
the suddenness and intensity of the enemy’s attack ; from the 
day of the outbreak of hostilities, when the Athenia was sunk, 
the Germans have been fighting an ‘ all in ’ war with all the 
weapons at their command and with complete disregard either 
of international law or the dictates of humanity, and they have 
failed. 

The ill effects of the war on shipping from which we ate 
suffering are traceable, not to the enemy, but to the indiffer- 
ence of successive Governments to the attack on our supre- 
macy by rivals by means of flag discrimination, reservation of 
coastal shipping and subsidies — during the years which pre- 
ceded the opening of the present struggle. As long ago as 
1933 the gravity of the situation which was developing was 
brought to the attention of the Ministers of the day.* It was 
pointed out that the merdiant tonnage under the British flag, 
* AnlfimasingF^nl. By Sk Atchibald Htiacd, 
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which was 49*2 per cent, of the world’s tonnage in 1900 and 
42*3 per cent, in 1914, had fallen to only 32‘9 pet cent, and 
was still decreasing owing to the shrinkage of international 
trade ; the payment of shipping subsidies amounting to 
upwards of £50,000,000 annually by some foreign Govern- 
ments ; and the lower wages and other operating costs of 
other competitors. Emphasis was laid on the fact that 
shipping is an essential industry to an island people, who must 
import most of their food and raw materials and must export 
goods and coal in order that they may pay for their necessities. 
The people of the British Isles, whose sea instinct has been 
developed by their environment, are sea-dependent to a 
greater extent than any other population, and, indeed, the 
whole of the countries forming Ae British Empire are, in 
varying degree, also sea-dependent. A few years ago an 
American writer summed up the position in these words : 

‘ The component parts of the British Empire are tied together 
by ships. The component parts of the United States are tied 
together by railways and highways.’ 

To the people of the British Isles, completely surroimded 
by the sea, ships are not luxuries but necessities, and, therefore, 
the situation which developed after the last war should have 
roused the country to defensive action. Lord Essendon 
uttered words of warning a few years ago which may appro- 
priately be recalled to-day, since they may serve as a danger 
signal for the future now that events have proved once more 
that shipping is our life-line ; 

There is no longer any such thing as the freedom of the seas, in 
the sense of shipowners being free to conduct their business on 
accepted commercial lines, as at every turn there is either some 
trade restriction or some State-aided competition, which is gradually 
fairing the shipping industry out of the realms of ordinary com- 
petitive commerce. 

In face of these and other warnings, British shipping, 
dependent on the private investor for capital and reflecting at 
sea the high standard of living of this country— wages and 
other costs — was left to flght without aid, on the one hand, 
against the resources of foreign treasuries, and, on the other 
t^d, against the advantages enjoyed by competitors with 
lower standards of living. When the present war began 
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there were i,ooo fewer ocean-going ships and a,ooo,ooo tons 
less sea-going tonnage at this country’s disposal than in 1914 
— ^that is, vessels suitable for the carriage of general cargoes 
and passengers — ^while the number of seamen had decreased 
by 70,000. We thus began the war with a handicap. 

An attempt was made to conceal the truth, as though the 
Germans, with Lloyd’s Register Book and other reference 
books at their disposal, were unable to add two and two 
together and make four, or probably a higher figure. It was 
said that we had 21,000,000 tons of shipping. That fallacy 
was exposed early in the present year by Mr. F. Fletcher Hunt, 
the chairman of the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Associar 
tion. During the debate on shipping in the House of Com- 
mons on March i8th last, Mr. E. Shinwell, M.P., carried the 
matter a stage further. He revealed the result of a close 
examination of the tonnage position. Only ships of 2,000 
tons or upwards can be used for the carriage of food and raw 
materials ; tankers must also be excluded because thp.it 
cargoes are oil in bulk which has replaced our own coal in the 
Royal Navy and now drives about half our merchant ships 
besides operating our road transport.® Nor are large liners, 
owing to their great length and draught, of service except as 
transports. Finally, the fighting services need a large amount 
of tonnage for auxiliary purposes. Having made all the 
necessary deductions, Mr. Shinwell stated : 

In 1914 we had 2,813 ships of 13,000,000 odd tons on which wc 
relied for our carriage of food and raw materials. To-day we have 
1,751 of 12,000,000 tons, and on the asstimption that we exclude 
liners beyond 15,000 tons and some between 10,000 « nd 15,000, 
our efective tonnage is not more than 10,000,000 tons. 

So much for the British strength in merchant tonnage. 
Unfortunately, successive French Governments were as 
unmindful of the needs of their country as the Government 
of this country. The British and French Governments were 
both short of merchant tonnage when the war began. Who 
can doubt that knowledge of this weakness was a factor ir 
leading the Germans to make an intensive attack by U-boats, 
mines and bombing aeroplanes on merchant vessels ? 

The oil taukets oa the R^^stcr o£ the Uaited Kingdom in Jtme last wete of nearb 
5,^00,000 tsom gfOGft, 
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From the opening of the struggle this countr}- has been 
dependent, to an extent unknown in any previous conflict, on 
neutral tonnage to supplement our inadequate shipping 
resources. On the eve of hostilities. Ministers remarked 
optimistically that any shortage of British ships could be made 
good by using neutral tonnage. That was true to a limited 
extent ; but at a high price, as the Ministry of Shipping has 
since discovered. Foreign shipowners have been able to ask 
and obtain extravagant rates of hire ; they have had the whip 
hand of us and have insisted on being paid market rates which 
have reflected the law of supply and demand. We have no 
cause of complaint. The extent to which the rates which 
neutrals have been able to earn have risen since the outbreak 
of war is illustrated by the following figures for ships bound 
to the United Kingdom : 



Pre-war. 

To-day. 

St. Lawrence/U.K. . 

zs. 9^. per quarter 

I9i-. 

Cuba/U.K 

I Si*. 0//. per ton 

Ilji*. 

River Plate (up river)/U.K. . 

zas. od. „ , 

IZ^S. 

British Columbk/U.K. 

zGs. (id. „ 

lyoj*. 

Saigon/U.K. .... 

2.1s. (id. 

160s. 

South Austfalia/U.K. 

31J. od. 

1 40s. 


While neutrals have been reaping the benefits flowing 
from our necessity, the Ministry of Shipping has been busy 
checking what has been described as ‘ profiteering ’ by British 
owners. From the outbreak of war a great deal of the tonnage 
on the Register of the United Kingdom was withdrawn from 
the freight market by the Government. In February all sea- 
going tonnage was requisitioned and eventually Government 
control was extended to vessels in the short sea trades. 
Owners have been paid sums on account for the use of their 
property, the eventual rate of hire remaining a matter of 
negotiation. Owing to the complicated character of the cal- 
culations which had to be made and the changes in conditions 
which have occurred since the discussions began, it was not 
until last month that provisional terms were submitted, to the 
industry by the Ministry. Their examination showed that 
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the dcpaftment was taking a short-range view of the necessities 
of ihe industry, which was in extremis in September last when 
the policy of the enemy forced it into the forefront of the 
war. It was also ignoring the post-war situation when the 
industry will have to fight for its life, owing to the competition 
of European rivals, enriched by the war, and the competition 
also of ihe Americans and Japanese, who will have gained an 
ascendancy on many trade routes from which British ships 
have perforce had to be withdrawn in order to serve the war 
needs of the Allies. 

British shipowners fear that history may repeat itself with 
disastrous consequences to themselves and to the nation. In 
the early part of the war of 1914-18 British as well as neutral 
tonnage gained all the advantages of a free market. Large 
profits were made. British owners are under no reproach on 
that account. As Sir Arthur Salter, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping, has declared ; 

It is useless and foolish to blame owners for refusing to take 
more than five shillings when offered ten. So long as the com- 
modities requiring transport were being purchased by private 
merchants and sold under competitive conditions, the only result 
of an individual shipowner choosing to take a lower rate than the 
market was offering would be that he would give an extra profit at 
his own expense to the merchant, who was normally no more a 
deserving object of charity than himself. The merchant would buy 
his goods in the cheapest market and would sell them in the home 
market at the highest price he could get. From his point of view 
the price he had to pay for freight was merely an item in his expenses. 
It did not affect &e competitive price which the purchaser was 
williog to pay and the merchant was able to get for his sales. 

Not until the beginning of 1917 were British ships 
requisitioned by the Government at feed rates, while neutrds 
continued, of course, to receive the high world rates which 
were then to be obtained. In the one case earnings were 
limited by the British Government and in fee other they were 
limited only by fee law of supply and demand. Mr. H. M. 
Qeminson, General Manager of fee Chamber of Shipping, 
recently recalled feat while enemy tonnage was largely lost or 
immobilised, owners of neutral tonnage were in a position to 
make unexampled profits. Thus, where fee British Govern- 
ment iMid for British requisitioned tonnage lar. (id. a ton d.w. 
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it paid for neutral tonnage 25J. to 35^. a ton d.w. per month 
and open market rates obtained by neutrals and allies reached 
as much as loor. per ton d.w. 

The British Government paid for neutral tonnage up to 22 5 r. 
per ton for grain from the Plate ; that is, over £i 1 per ton of cargo, 
equal to £17 per gross registered (ship) ton or, for the one voyage, 
double the pre-war cost of a new ship or four times the average 
pre-war capital value for each voyage, and the neutral ship could 
make, if spared, three such voyages a year. 

The advantages enjoyed by neutrals were reflected, in 
particular, in the vast sums which were afterwards spent on 
increasing the tonnage of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Greece, while the advantages enjoyed by the Allies of this 
country were reflected in the growth of Japanese shipping, 
which was of 1,708,000 tons in 1914 and had increased to 
5,639,000 tons in June, 1939- The British Government, in 
effect, financed the esp>ansion of foreign fleets. 

In these conditions neutrals prospered, while the Ministry 
of Shipping made profits running into many million pounds 
out of the British tonnage which it had requisitioned and the 
Government’s war risks insurance; after the- war British 
owners had to spend £134,000,000 over and above the 
compensation which they had received in replacing tonnage 
lost at sea, besides meeting greatly increased operating charges. 
The industry, hitherto one of the most prosperous, was bled 
white during its struggle for existence against intense foreign 
competition, with the result that replacement of tonnage as 
it became old was retarded for want of funds to meet the high 
building costs.* The profits from voyages of the liner 
companies in the seven years 1932-38 were on the average 
only i| per cent, on the capital at risk, after provision had 
been made for depreciation ; the tramp section of the industry 
traded more profitably in 1937 than for many years, but in 
the following year fteights fell ; on the eve of the war the 
allocations for depreciation were in arrears to the extent of 
£7,500,000. It was evident that the industry as a whole was 
in a parlous condition, being without adequate resources to 
replace or support its fleets and thus main t ain efficient 

^ la the fijst thiee njonths of last year the shipbuildiag industry* cspabfe of m 
outcnit of 2,000.000 tons gross a year* received orders for only 71*000 totw gtoes* 
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services on the great trade routes. Even before the 
demands of war for labour and material had increased ship- 
yard prices, the effect of the rearmament movement had been 
reflected in the rise in the cost of new tonnage ; a vessel 
which could have been built for ,^100,000 in 1938 was not to 
be obtained for less than £120,000 and to-day the price would 
exceed £160,000. That upward movement, which will be 
accentuated as the war proceeds, constitutes a problem of the 
utmost gravity to an industry which has to face competitors 
who are less heavily handicapped in this respect as well as in 
the matter of wages and other running costs, which continue 
to mount up as an inevitable consequence of the war. 

The acuteness of the crisis in the shipping and ship- 
building industries was admitted by the Government in July 
last when a second reading was given to the British Shipping 
(Assistance) Bill. This measure, which was dropped after 
ihe war opened, provided a sum not exceeding £2,750,000 
per annum for tramp voyages for a period of five years ; 
loans up to £10,000,000 for the building of cargo vessels ; 
£2,500,000 for grants towards the cost of building cargo 
vessels, and £10,000,000 for assistance to liner services 
suffering from foreign subsidised competition. 

Last September, shipping passed immediately under 
Government control ; owners have had no opportunity of 
building up reserves to be husbanded against the development 
of the post-war competition. Consequently, unless the rates 
of hire negotiated by the Ministry of Shipping take Boll 
accormt of the post-war situation when new ships will cost 
possibly more than twice the price for which they could 
have been built in August last, and neutrals will have large 
funds at their command for building and operating their 
ships, possibly superior ships, the British industry will fail to 
attract capital and will languish. The only wise course for 
the Ministry to pursue in the national interest is to recompense 
tihe industry on a liberal scale on the understanding that the 
revenue will not be dissipated in extravagant dividends or 
•withdrawn from the industry, but will be used for building 
up financia l reserves for carrying on the bel/um tacens which 
will reopen as soon as the war with lethal weapons comes to 
an end. 

The safety and tte prosperity of this country ond the 
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whole Empire depend on adequate and efficient slipping 
services ; and events since the war opened have proved that, 
although the shipping was efficient, we had too few ships — ■ 
at a minimum 1,000 fewer than we needed. So the objective 
of the Ministry of Shipping should be not merely to ensure 
that ships wffich are lost by war or marine casualty are 
replaced, but that the mercantile marine is increased by not 
less than 2,000,000 tons gross and that conditions are created, 
by subsidy or otherwise, under which that increased volume 
of tonnage can be operated successfully against foreign 
competition, whatever form it may take. 

'Ibis is a matter which concerns not this country only but 
all the British peoples, whose overseas trading is carded on 
mainly in ships on the British register. We have been forced 
by circumstances beyond our control to raise an Army on the 
Continental scale, as well as a great air force, but we remain 
islanders and the Empire is incurably maritime. We must 
have merchant ships to carry trade over the oceans and 
men-of-war to defend those ships and their cargoes. Admiral 
Colomb, a naval officer who studied maps, and a student of 
history, asked years ago a question which the peoples of the 
Empire might well address to themselves to-day — * What is 
the British Empire in its maritime aspect ? ' His answer may 
be appropriately recalled : 

It is a vast, straggling, nervous, arterial and venous system, 
having its hear^ lungs and brain in the British Islands, its alimen- 
tary bases in the great possessions of India, Australia and North 
America, and its ganglia in the Crown Colonies. 

'Ihrough this system pulsates the life-blood of the Empire. 
Main arteries and corresponding veins lead east through the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea to India, China, and Australia ; west to 
America and the West Indies ; south to Australia, Southern Africa, 
and America, and to the Pacific. Capillaries the most minute, at the 
of dvilisation, gather up the taw produce of the nations, 
transmit it to the larger chaimels, which in their turn convey it to 
the heart. This tremendous organ, havmg extracted all that is 
necessary for its own sustenation, forces the trans m itted produce 
through the great main channels, and fin a l l y through m illions of 
branching filaments to sustain and revivify the nations of the ea rth 
to their ranotest borders. 

The life of an Empire so highly organised must hang by a 
thread. It is no mollusc from whose inert substance ht^ie masses 

Vou CXXVn— No. 75? •* 
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may be detached at will without much effect upon its vitality. It 
is a living organism whose parts are all interdependent, and highly 
sensitive in their relations. A stab at the heart may put it to death 
more suddenly, but perhaps not more surely, than the severing of a 
remote artery, or the wounding of a ‘ nerve centre.’ 

The trade of this unique organisation can be carried on 
only in merchant ships, which must be protected by ships of 
war. 

‘ The real essence of the problem,’ the President of the 
Qiamber of Shipping (Sir Philip Haldin) has declared, ‘ is to 
find the means of building new ships for old as the latter wear 
out, of replacing ships lost by marine casualties, and obtaining, 
fresh capital to increase our Mercantile Marine.’ In view of 
the advance in naval architecture and marine engineering, 
twenty years may be regarded as covering the efficient life of 
an ocean-going vessel. Lloyd’s Register Book for 1939-40 
shows that in June last, excluding ships of less than 2,000 tons, 
vessels of 3,222,499 tons were already beyond that age limit, 
with a further 3,364,647 tons in the next category of from 
fifteen to twenty years. So it may be concluded ^t 6,5 87,146 
tons were due for immediate or early replacement, or 41 *5 per 
cent, of the total seagoing shipping. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that shipowners regard the replacement problem 
with anxiety, for the enemy is taking toll of new as well as old 
tonnage and the experience of the last war is that war-built 
tonnage is not as well built as tonnage constructed under 
more leisurely conditions, and that ships which operate under 
war conditions become inefficient much quicker than 
under peace conditions. Less attention ran be given to 
running repairs and the engine room staffs are often less 
experienced in their work. 

The economic importance of shipping is usually under- 
estimated. It supports a variety of trades in all parts of the 
country which give employment to about 1,000,000 men. It 
was estimated on the eve of the war of 1914-18 that the 
capital invested in all the industries concerned with sea 
transport amounted to about £1,000,000,000. The sum is 
much larger now, perhaps as much as jo per cent, higher. 
There is hardly a city or town in this country which is not 
concerned to some extent in the building, equipment and 
fa mishing of ships, though the actual operation of ships is 
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the business of the great and little ports. If slipping suffers, 
its misfortunes are shared by tlie whole business world as 
well as by all sections of workers. The maintenance of our 
high standard of living and the restoration of our export trade 
after the war, as well as the balancing of our national trading 
account, depend on cheap transport by sea. That is one of the 
advantages which we possessed in past centuries. Hitherto 
we have been able to reach the markets of the world at a low 
cost in comparison with the charges of railways. If we 
surrender that advantage we shall not only handicap all our 
manufacturing industries, as well as the coal exporting in- 
dustry, but, to the extent that the tonnage under the British 
flag continues to decline, imemployment in the British Isles 
win be increased, raising social problems which will be the 
embarrassment of future Governments. 

Events have shown conclusively that we must have more 
ships if the nation’s overseas supplies are to be maintained 
and that, under peace conditions, we cannot operate at a 
reasonable profit even the ships that we had on the eve of the 
war, and hence the intervention of the Government with its 
British Shipping (Assistance) Bill. The war offers to the 
Government the opportunity of re-establishing the Merchant 
Navy at an adequate strength. If that problem be tackled 
during the war, it can be done for a far smaller sum than if it 
is postponed. The cost of replacement should be regarded 
as a war cost to be spread over the period of the war. Month 
by month the necessary sums can be accumulated out of 
earnings paid to shipowners and then the burden will be so 
distributed that it wfll be felt hardly at all by producers or 
consumers. 

In these circumstances, the country would emerge from 
the war with an instrument of sea transport which would be 
at an advantage, instead of a disadvantage, in competing on 
the trade routes. If, on the other hand, the industry is starved 
and the replacement problem ignored, it may be that the 
heaviest toll of the war will, apart from the sacrifice of life, 
be the loss of our maritime position. 


Archibald Hurd. 
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HITLER AND THE KINGS 

When the Norwegian Government told the British Govern- 
ment on April r4th that the German Air Force had been 
ordered to bomb King Haakon personally, and when we 
read of a staunch handful of fifteen Norwegian soldiers who, 
by sacrificing their own lives on the road between Oslo and 
Hverum, foiled an attempt by the German Army to capture 
the royal person, it seemed as if the curtain had been lifted 
from one more incongruity of Hitler’s mind. Was it worth 
the indignation that it caused in America ? Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
‘ phantast,’ recked little whether he took possession of Albert 
of the Belgians. He aimed at the Maas fortresses and the 
Qiannel ports. Hitler, the * materialist,’ neglected the ports 
of Norway to pursue into the mountains a will-o’-the-wisp 
of over rotary age. King Haakon, who at one moment 
had to hide under a railway truck from bomb splinters, told 
a journalist after the first halloo was over that he had not 
taken off his boots for three days. Was this cricket ? Was 
it chess ? Was it warfare ? Was it class hatred, or, perhaps, 
an odd obsession of Hitler’s with the feats of Salic warriors 
or Staufen captains ? 

Hitler has dealt with four Presidents so far — ^the obscure 
Miklas, who stayed, Eduard Benesh, who left, Emil Hacha, 
who fainted, and Moscicki, who fled, leaving the national 
dignity of Poland in the keeping of the Mayor of Warsaw. 
A President is not much of a problem. He is at the best 
a harmless electee, and his sufferings, if any, do not appal 
the world. A King is less easy to handle. Hitler with one 
stroke this month made a crowned head a captive in his own 
palace and another a fugitive. 

Napoleon, who only regarded the Tsar as his equal, as 
Hitler, it may be, regards Stalin, had a respect for hereditary 
monarchs. At any rate he was anxious to know what the 
* kings by descent ’ would do in this and that predicament. 
He envied the Habsburgs. Hitler, who avoided discussing 
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the principles of monarchy in A/«« Ka/apf, has never taken 
kindly to kings. His enthusiasm in the Great War was not 
for his rulers. He has since repeatedly called the leaders of 
the Second Reich Ody once did he espouse a 

monarchical cause, and that was in the Burgerbrau Keller 
in 1925, when President von Kahr refused to join his pufsd. 
Hitler, in tense agony lest the putsch should be executed by 
another than himself, sought to move the old monarchist 
with an exclamation: ‘Indeed, Excellence, the monarchy 
suffered in a shameless manner in the November crime of 
1918, and there is a grave injustice to be repaired.’ It was 
.a ruse which moved von Kahr at the time. But when the 
true day of reckoning came, June 30th, 1934, the venerable 
Bavarian monarchist was found hacked to death on Dachau 
Moor. He was eight years the senior of Neville Chamberlain. 
It was the old men whom Hitler seemed to fear most. 

As with the Wittelsbach, so with the Hohenzollems. 
In January, 1939, an Army Order issued by General Keital 
forbade toasts to the Kaiser on his eighty-first birthday. 
Even the idea of a few shapeless old countesses and doddering 
majors toasting the man in Doom was hateful to him. The 
order was minute, it left no loopholes to his officers. They 
were to leave table at an attempt to toast, they must report 
their hosts or dtinking companions to their superior officers. 
Schluss I 

To supplant the memory of a king Efitler has hdd big 
receptions at the end of January in the past two years. In 
the vast new Chancellery he has revealed his own splmdours, 
and it is worth notice that, instead of receiving the officers of 
a regiment, he preferred to divide the generations. One day 
he would fill his marbled halls with colonels, another day 
with hundreds of young lieutenants, another day with 
generals. Thus the Army went before him, not as a body 
of men, but in age groups, to be lectured to according to 
their years. 

What of the kings of the bordering states? While at 
peace with them. Hitler treats them with the studied correct- 
ness of a parvemt. His birthday telegrams are regular. But 
here and there his animosity wells up. 

With the House of Orange Hitter’s relations socm beduz^ 
clouded. That military school of thought which . wa? 
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responsible for the invasion of Norway saw,in 1935 and 1936, 
before the Rhineland was refortified, a possible counter- 
move to a French re-occupation of the Rhineland in a sweeping 
flank movement through Holland. With this in mind every 
attempt was made to bring Holland under German com- 
mercial and diplomatic tutelage. The Dutch replies to 
Hitler’s offers of non-aggression pacts and guarantees were 
strong meat. He imagined that the Dutch Crown was the 
rallying point for this resistance. He felt himself spumed 
as an interloper. I was assured in 1939 by a trustworthy 
Dutch correspondent in Berlin that the Nazis nursed a plan 
in 1935 to capture Queen Wilhelmioa as a punishment for- 
Dutch arrogance, and thus to force concessions out of 
Holland. He added that the plan was later abandoned in 
favour of a complete conquest of the Netherlands. The 
relations between the House of Orange and Adolf Hitler 
were not improved by the marriage of Prince Bernhard zur 
Lippe-Biestetfeld with Princess Juliana. This min or German 
Prince made it dear from the be ginnin g that his German 
birth was to be completdy left out of the transaction. 
Attempts to exploit it by the Berlin Government were care- 
fully suppressed. Hitler was so piqued by the time that the 
marriage took place that he confiscated the passports of some 
German princesses who had been invited to the ceremony. 
A Dutch negotiator, the journalist, van Maasdyk, had extra- 
ordioary difficulties in obtaining the release of the passports 
ftom Goering. 

For King Leopold, as far as is known, there is little 
personal animosity ; but the King of the Hellenes is disliked, 
as he was due to visit Hitler in 1938 and cancelled his visit 
owing to international events. It is hardly to be expected 
that the King of Italy, who regards Hitler as the wrong 
influence on a once reasonable Duce, should be regarded 
in Berlin as a c h a mp ion of the axis. His encounter with 
Hiller in Rome in 195^ lacked personal friendliness. Towards 
a restoration of monarchy in Spain, Hitler is known to be 
tmftvourable. The Qown was an obstade to German 
intrigues in Spain during the Great War. A restoration in 
Spain would seem to disrupt the mystical triangle of ideology 

which Hitler worked round France during the Spanish 
civil war. 6 F 
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We recall three other kings \cho have visited Hitler — 
King Carol of Rumania, King Gustav of Sweden and King 
Boris of Bulgaria (the last King of Yugoslavia did not have 
a chance). The gaunt Mr. X, who dropped in at the Chan- 
cellery on his tpay to the Riviera in the winter of 1938-1939, 
was no doubt blacklisted this year as a member of the Oslo 
Conference and as one who rejected the generous offer of a 
non-aggression pact with the Third Reich last year. King 
Carol, who went to Berchtesgaden on his way home from 
London early in 1939, is too independent for the liking of 
the Fiihrer. 

None of these monarchs has reached a friendly footing 
with the Dictator, whose impulses can lead him to befriend 
his chauffeurs. Maybe the unalterable bitterness of class 
distinctions, the instinct of a revolutionary, has thwarted good 
personal relations. Maybe envy for rank borne easily, for 
their immunity from Press attack, for the welcomes that 
they meet everywhere, for the bouquets of flowers which 
tiheir Chiefs of Police allow them to receive in the streets. 

The diseased and inchoate brain of Hitler is systematically 
‘packed’ with fancies and prejudices by his cronies. To 
Himmler we can trace a fantastic respect for the antique, for 
the crown and sceptre and the history of Imperial Germany. 
To von Ribbentrop we can ascribe a deepening hatred for 
the kings of the little realms around him. The German 
Press reflects Hitler’s mind, when with polite sarcasm it 
refers to die Reffermg seiner MajestSt in accusing Great Britain 
of huge crimes against humanity. The fatalistic, gregarious 
character of the German people subjects it to these dynamic 
waves of feeling. Once they hated Social Democrats, then 
they hated Bolsheviks, then Czechs; once French, now 
British, once anarchists, and communisis ; now it must be 
kings. Once communists poisoned the international well 
of amity. Now it is kings who refuse to trade there kingdoms 
for a protectorship at the orders of Dr. Brauer, who arc 
responsible for the criminal resistance of their peoples, who 
deserve to be bombed till their crowns Bill oflF. 

Heinrich Himmler is one of the amateur historians of the 
Party, who has a passion for resurrecting the late Middle 
Ages in their most grandiose and most foul aspects. He has 
surrounded himself with small princes, and is said to be 
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game foi antiquarians. In 1937 he ordered excavations in 
Quedlinburg Cathedral for the tomb of the first Heinrich 
(Henry the Fowler, King and Emperor, died 936). To him 
it was destiny, die I/nrsebung, ilsat one Heinrich should view 
the bones of the other, just as Frederick 11 disinterred the 
remains of Charlemagne. The German New's Agency 
announced that the imperial bones were found and Heinrich 
Hinunler sped to Quedlinburg. But die Vorsehung was for 
once wrong. It was an obscure and unknown grave. The 
Press dropped the story again instantly. (It is die Vorsehung, 
incidentally, which is one day to be held responsible for the 
bombing of London.) 

Himmler, when he entered Austria, found rich new fields 
for Itis master. The Imperial Regalia of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the Crowm of Charlemagne,^ the sword of the Reich, 
sceptre, orb, and the piece of the True Cross and the head 
of the spear that pierced Our Lord were taken from Vienna 
and displayed in the Church of the Meistersinger in Nurem- 
berg. Hitler visited the church twice, in September and 
November, 1938, and must have fixed that peculiar vacant 
stare on his booty while S.S. guards kept watch with rifles 
at the present.' But no, these baubles were not for him, he 
was not a paternal, kingly nature, his was not a majestic 
figure. He could not ride a horse or wear a sword, buckle 
on knee breeches and choose himself a consort. The mantle 
of Roger of Sicily was not for his shoulders. He was bom 
to be the enemy of kings. 

I think it must have been von Ribbentrop, purveyor of 
hatred, who having given the Nazi salute at the Court of 
St. James’s, egged Hider into keeping the Duke of Windsor 
waiting for an hoot in Beichtesgaden in the autumn of 1937 
before receiving him at the conclusion of his tour of industrial 
Germany. This was merely the indiscriminate revenge of an 
ill-bred man for an Ul-bred joke. How many times had the 
Brittsh reminded him of his wine-seUing days ! It was he, 
toov who at the time of abdication, made a show of delicacy 
in banning all mention in the German Press of the struggle 
between ^ Kitg axul his Ministers. Ribbentrop appeared 
to ittve perfomi^ a friendly act. In reality he made it 
po^ble to spread in Germany, with all the appearance of 

^ SexsUed it mif tkm Bxm ^ dutteeotli coitery. 
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truth, that King Edward had been thrust out for his friendly 
attitude to the German people. 

But it must have been Himmler, that ceaseless corrupter 
of antiquity, the bespectacled, o\\dish assassin, who reminded 
Hitler of the tale of Richard Cceur-de-Lion. Not of the song 
of Blondcl, but of the fact that Duke Leopold of Austria 
imprisoned Cceur-de-Lion on his way home from Palestine 
and made the King of England his vassal. The Reich was 
mighty then, and the needy kings depended upon it : Bohemia, 
Poland, England, Scotland. Hitler was obsessed with the 
idea, I learned on excellent authority. Perhaps it was this 
that set a joke about that went like a snowball through Berlin 
early in 1939. It was a parody of a Hitler speech in 1938, 
and it began : ‘ It is not % chance that I address you to-day 
from the throne of England. I salute Pope Alfred . . .’, etc. 
The British journalists laughed till their eyes watered, but 
many of us felt that the turn of the kings was to come. 

‘ Perhaps the King of England will come to visit us next,’ 
said Dr. Karl Boemer, assistant to Reichspressechef Dietrich, 
chatting with British journalists between Berchtesgaden and 
Bad Godesberg. They blenched. In that incredible Reich, 
where the Air Marshal played trains, who knew what fiction 
might possess Hitler ncxtl The Nazis admired Cromwell 
for a day, till they discovered that he permitted the Jews to 
return to England. Some of them saw their ideal in the 
First Reich. To some it was not big enough. It became not 
unusual for Hitler to go off at a tangent in a public speech 
and babbie about the Thirty Years’ Wat and the Peace of 
Westphalia for almost half an hour. That is gazing back 
three centuries. Bismarck and Hindenburg are uncom- 
fortaljly recent in a mind that needs elastic visions and dtsf-ant 
horizons. Barbarossa was a convenient figure, for in his 
prime he ruled Europe and then vanished in a legend to live 
inside a mountain. 

The technique of Hitler with kings savours of an exag- 
gerated regard for ancient history. The relentless pursuit 
through Norway is a product of a brain as motley as a jack- 
daw’s nest. In contrast, Kmg Christian of Denmark is 
allowed to reside in the Atnalienborg with his standard above 
it. But Denmark is now a royal Slovakia. Botii states a« 
maintaiaed as advertisement models to other states of 
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enviable lot of those who lay down arms — Ersatz ’ states, 
which, may send birthday greetings to Hitler and cling to the 
mock regalia of their liberties. 

When we see the spite of Hitler against the King of 
Norway we wonder what he might have done had war 
broken out in September, 1938, when all Windsor Castle 
could show, apart from culvers and cannon, was one Bren 
gun on the Guard Tower ! Perhaps he would have restated 
his claim for the vassalage sworn by the Piantaganet. 


Ian G. Colvin, 
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IX LEXT 

That crocus cares no more for you and me 
Than God does. Belo-^-, above. 

One bound, the other free. 

Each, making all of perfect privacy. 

Commands, and is indifferent to, love. 

The physical heart that leaps and cries 
To be remembered by the hours. 

Oh ! that it made us ‘wise 

For other things than Time, and cotild surprise 
God’s blood in us, and quicken Lenten flowers. 
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DARKNESS AND NIGHT 

Darkness is not night. 

But absence of light 

By which -we feel and fear God’s might. 

Darkness is a limb 
Stretched out by Him, 

Holding us from the seraphim. 

In darkness we are stayed 
In death, afraid. 

And seek from God not truth but aid. 

But night is light in quest 
Of man confessed 
Naked of will and interest. 

It brings to eyes that rove 

The laws that move 

Aloof in their light-lifting love. 

It sways the heart to keep 

Im faifh with sleep 

Where prophecy has dreams to reap. 

Within it we can trust 
Death’s will to dust. 

And soul’s to God because it must. 

Night has all light at stake. 

In night we make 

The dark our shadow tiU we wake. 


L. Aaronson. 
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ROGER FRY 

This book * has been published as a monument to the man 
of whom Sir Keimeth Clark says in his introduction : * In so 
far as taste can be changed by one man, it was changed by 
Roger Tty ’ — a phrase that reveals the significance generally 
attributed to this critic and the influence he had on a whole 
generation of art lovers. But Sir Kenneth Clark’s statement 
is perhaps an underestimate of the influence of such men as 
Ruskin and Mortis, Winckelmann and Rousseau, who really 
did change the taste of their ages. As an expression of grateful 
piety it should perhaps not be too pedantically examined. And 
yet we must ask ourselves to-day what was the basis of the 
admiration which could produce such a statement. 

There is no doubt about three points : Roger Fry first 
introduced the post-impressionists to this country, and he 
established the appreciation enjoyed by these artists, whose 
merits and importance are now hardly questioned, Roger 
Fry was one of the people whose influence depends on their 
personality rather than on what they represent, an influence 
which their actual presence turns into a fascination. As a 
university lecturer Roger Fry must have been one of those 
teachers whom every student should have, just once, to intro- 
duce him to the study of art : one who does not communicate 
knowledge or method so much as a hvely relation to his 
subject, a way of appreciation. 

For it was the appreciation of a work of art, not its history, 
which interested Roger Fry. Even when he tried to justify 
die study of art at E n glish universities, he defended it not 
because it would add to the students’ imowledge of history 
and culture, but because it would contribrte to the develop- 
ment of sensitive apprehension, thus complementk^ tlbc 
intellectual faculties. Such an attitude is very similar to tW 
of the late eighteenth century, when Goethe developed his idea 

* Last Lttitrts. By Roget Pty (Catahridge Un wcatoy 

5*9 ; 
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of the complete man. I'his defence of a field of study which 
has since been acknowledged and even introduced at British 
universities — thanks mainly to Roger Fr\* himself — speaks of 
a touching idealism in a man of the twentieth century when 
hardly anybody else would think of such a broadly humani- 
tarian, unscientific argument. 

Nothing could prove more clearly how far Fry’s attitude 
was from that of a historian than his introduction to Indian 
art — one of the chapters of the Last hectares. He did not try 
to pretend that he had an objective interest in things that did 
not genuinely appeal to him and admitted -with brave 
sincerity : 

Having set myself the task of giving you a general survey of 
different arts and periods I have been compelled to study a little 
more carefully certain arts that I have hitherto passed over with a 
superficial and supercilious glance. This is particularly the case 
with Indian art. The general aspect of almost all Indian works of 
art is intensely and acutely distasteful to me. 

What language for a historian 1 The effect of such a confes- 
sion on young students must have been great, though the 
example of method was hardly a good one. The praise of 
such a critic must evidently have been of greater vdue than 
his criticism. 

But a scientific conception of the history of art would 
never have given Fry the courage to set himself such a task 
as that of which the completion was interrupted by his death ; 
a survey of the artistic activities of man from pre-historic ages 

to the present, comprising the arts of four continents. He 
did not attempt to explore the derivation of works of art frpm 
their historic^ that is their political, cultural, sociological, or 
their psychological background, nor was he interested in their 
connections and inter-relations. He chose the works he 
wanted to deal with almost at random, here and there, only 
observing whether they satisfied his personal way of approach. 
He regarded them as detached from their historical back- 
ground in a way in which it is difficult for anyone who has 
any knowledge of it to follow him. This purely aesthetic 
s^toach satisfied his urge for appreciation. But he seems to 
have felt no urge to mo^y his impressions by comparison, 
by examining the connections which link works of art with 
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each other and which so ctften help to understand why they 
were valued in a particular way at a particular time. Roger 
Fr)’ had a lirm belief in absolute standards. But he neglected 
the disturbing fact that valuation varies. 

If he was concerned tvith valuation only, he was concerned 
with valuation of but one kind: that of formal aspects. 
Colour, form, composition, are the features of a work of art 
which he analysed. Fie seldom dealt with its contents, hardly 
ever with the emotional implications. One can say : the issue 
of art for Roger Fry was a formal one. It is therefore logical 
that he so much appreciated C&anne who became his own 
classic ideal ; Cezanne gave to Fry’s generation what the 
Greeks gave to generations of the past : an illusion of solidity 
and harmony. 

The means of valuation, * sensibility ’ and ‘ vitality,’ which 
served Roger Fry, are set out in the second and third chapters 
of his book. ‘ Sensibility ’ was his term of greatest praise. 
But there is no doubt that to many artists it is not the most 
desirable quality in a work of art, especially not in the parti- 
cular meaning Fry gave to the word : what he meant by it 
was a certain quality of the surface on which the trace of the 
artist’s work is not effaced. He used it in contrast to ‘ polish ’ 
and ‘ skill,’ which to him were identical with Bond Street 
luxuries. But Roger Fry often neglected the changes of 
styles, he forgot that various phases developed various surfece 
treatments : not only Rembrandt, but the whole of the 
Baroque had this ‘ sensibility ’ in the treatment of the surface, 
while the whole of the Mannerist period liked what he called 
‘ polish ’ — and yet would Fry accuse Holbein or Bronzino of 
lack of sensibility? Vitality is an even more doubtful 
criterion for tie value of a work of art. To look for vitality 
in a paintmg is not more justified than to look for ‘ truth ’ in 
the sense of naturalism. And an object that ‘ lacked of life ’ 
in the eyes of Fry might not do so to others. A Greek lion’s 
head seemed bare of this quality to Fry because he was pre- 
judiced against Greek art; to some others the same head 
appears as the very epitome of vitality. 

It is also worth imagining for a moment how differeody 
the history of art c»nld be told ii^ instead of sensibility and 
vitality, it were assessed by virtue of qualities such as unity of 
composition, constructiveness, imagination, sincejity, indiyi' 
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duality, decorativeness. All these would be equally justified 
as criteria of the value of a work of art. 

An attitude which is so individual as Roger Fry’s must 
embody some prejudices of unusual strength. Fry was to 
blame for two : the one against expressionism, the other 
against Greek antiquity. Expressionist realism and classical 
idealism are usually considered as the two opposite poles of 
art. and to denv both mav seem to leave no alternative. But 
Fry found a way to escape the two : he found shelter in a 
purely aesthetic attitude. -He reproached expressionism with 
the characteristics with which the English often reproach 
foreigners : he presented expressionism as a ftilure in the 
artist to reveal his feelings without over-emphasising them. 
The reserved English attitude rebels against the tactless, the 
too personal frankness of the continental spirit. Expres- 
sionism in Fry’s terminology became almost a term of abuse. 
It is amusing to find that he resented it in a figure like the 
Bamberg ‘ Elisabeth,’ which to the Germans is a proof that 
they too can be classical. But it is pitiable that a master like 
Matthias GrOnewald makes him feel ‘ nothing at all,’ and one 
is rather at a loss as to how to assess such — ^insensibility. Fry’s 
fear of confusing his interest in a picture with compassion 
with its subject is more typical of the nineteenth century 
attitude, which found its expression in * I’art pour I’art,’ than 
he would have liked to admit. Such an attitude was not 
always valid, least of all in those primitive periods which Fry 
so admired and which could not have understood a detached 
attitude to objects of art. 

Fry's nK>re surprising prejudice is that against Greek art, 
with which he deals in the last chapter. His dangerously 
persuasive style permeates his descriptiotrs of Greek woii 
with so many negatives that they do not leave, as it were, 
room for any positive admiration that might have grown in 
his audience when confrontoi with die works of the classic 
tgp. In no other chapter does he use so often words like 
'untfb&n,’ ‘ medianicad,* ‘ schematic,’ ‘ ignorance,’ ‘ unable,’ 
* sffntifT»efital/ ‘ ovet-sweetDcss,’ * excessive prettiness ’ and, 
of course, ‘ insensitiveness.’ A statement which is even more 
startling than what he says about the Isenheimer Altar is his 
scxttence about the running girl from Eleusis ; ’ It fails alto- 
gether to give acqr feding of imveznent.' And yet he is the 
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man who discovered that the idealism of Greek art — the idea 
of fbe beant:jui tfuu — is unique in the artistic activities of 
humanity. But he curiously overlooked the realistic trends 
which were strong in the sixth century and in the Hellenistic 
period. It is strange that while he recognised what our 
culture owes to the Greeks in the fields of the intellect, in 
philosophy and poetr}% he does not acknowledge their supre- 
macy in art. It is difficult to understand that anybody could 
deny their pioneering role in European architecture and 
sculpture, not to speak of the miracle that they established 
canons for the representative arts which are still valid — even 
.though other ideals are now being recognised as well. The 
fact that so many periods with so many tastes could see so 
many different qualities in Greek art did not make him realise 
how many-sided it is. His response to what was generally 
recognised as great was negative — ^an attitude which, con- 
sidering the strength of the classical tradition, we must admire 
as showing a brave and revolutionary spirit. But we may 
wonder whether it can have been opposition for opposition’s 
sake : for does it not seem unbelievable that Roger Fry, who 
had such an admirably wide understanding, such a sincere 
approach to all foreign and most exotic things, was pro- 
foundly prejudiced against the culture which was the basis of 
his own ? His methods of valuation could not provide him 
with a means of appreciating things like the unity of the 
spiritual and formal organisation of Olympia, the symbolic 
and imaginative power of the great sculptures which 
decorated the temples of the fifth century. But he should 
have been grateful for the reserved and yet concentrated 
expression of early fifth-century figures. The invention of the 
pediment composition — ^the first break with the tradition of 
enumerating representation, with the frieze — should have 
been quite enough to exult over. Instead Fry blames the 
Greeks for lack of rhythmic idea which would urute the 
figums of Olympia, He had no feeling for the measure con- 
tained in every metope, for the speaking intervals, for the 
swelling composition of the pediment, the figures of which 
seem to be alive with a feeling that grows from attention in 
the recumbent spectators, to excitement, and to tense reserve 
in the standing figures of the centre. The calm, dignity and 
superiority of the Greek gods was lost on Roger Fry. It is 
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lather distressing to think that innocent students should have 
had a ■whole course of these impressions wliich must have 
sounded very tempting to the young who had probably 
nothing to oppose to these historically unfounded theories. 
The effect of Fiy’s persuasiveness is to be found in Sir 
Kenneth Clark’s introduction : he thought these opinions 
refreshing. ‘ Perhaps he is right in saying the Greeks lack 
the art of building up large and complex compositions,’ he 
writes — ^in the face of the Parthenon. 

But there must nevertheless be few men who could 
appreciate so many different and conflicting styles as Roger 
Fry : he had a real understanding of the qualities in American, 
AFrican, Chinese and some European styles. This seems to 
prove that his methods made approach easy. But there are 
also eminent works of art in which he could not see anything : 
because his means of valuation did not fit. Decorativeness, 
imagination, sheer joy of living expressed in exuberance and 
playfulness escaped Ifim altogether. The narrative charm of 
the stories told on Greek vases, or in a Memling picture, the 
whole symbolic system of a creation like the Sistine Chapel or 
of the sculpture series on romanesque cathedrals must have 
remained secrets to Fry’s inner eye. The erotic implications 
of art made him shudder — and yet it might have been difficult 
even for him to distinguish purely aesthetic pleasures from 
their erotic sources. He took it for granted that orJy purely 
aesthetic merits have a value in art objects ; he knew that an 
understanding of the material backgrounds of a work of art 
helps in the appreciation of its aesthetic qualities, but he did 
not provide the knowledge needed. He hardly made any 
attempt to discover the sources of creative activity. And yet 
his Last Leeitms are well worth reading, for rarely does anyone 
write about art -with such genuine affection. 


Edith Hoffmann. 
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It ■was a favourite fancj* of G. K. .Qiesterton to imagine 
himself a yachtsman, W'ho, losing his direction, had made a 
rediscovery of the land from which he set out. Something of 
this effect is made on us by the writings of contemporary men 
of science who feel an urge to become philosophers. Unlike 
G. K. C., however, they appear to be under the impression 
that they are pioneers. Kant’s so-called ‘ Copemican revo- 
lution ’ dominated philosophical thought for some time after 
the publication of the Critique^ though a reaction has now set 
in, and the reduction of ptdlosophy to psychology — or, with 
the materialists, to physiology — ^is less fashionable than it was. 
Sit Arthur Eddington^ hardly appears aware of the long 
philosophical battle in which the Kantians are in retreat on 
several fronts, and it is a little bewildering that after a parable 
about the effect of fishing nets on catchable fish in the early 
chapters of his book, we should have to wait until p. 189 to 
be told that * Kant anticipated to a remarkable extent the ideas 
to which we are now being impelled by the modem develop- 
ments of physics.’ One impression the philosopher may 
draw from this text is that, at a difficult stage of the battle, the 
Kantians have received a reinforcement of shock troops from 
the physical laboratory. Their enthusiasm is undeniable, but 
he may doubt their quality for the kind of fighting in which 
they are to be engaged. 

If the metaphysician regards this literature with an air of 
faint bewilderment, he may be asked what sort of show he 
would make if he attempted a work on atomic physics and, 
if he can be candid, he will admit the thrust. It must be 
added that there are few contemporary philosophers with so 
lively and readable a style as Sir Arthur Eddington. II tUt 
tout ce ^il veut ; what has he to say ? 

1 TAf PMuopfy tj fbfsiaU Stima, by Piofessor Sir Arthur Eddic^tna 
Uflivernty Press, 8/. W. net). . . 
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We are bound to sympathise with the attempt at synthesis 
which inspires our scientific philosophers. If we believe in a 
Universe, not a multiverse, we shall agree that aU the savants 
are, in their various departments, making their contributions 
to the interpretation of the world in which we live. The 
terms ‘ philosophy ’ and ‘ science ’ have changed their con- 
notation from time to time, but it should not be difficult to 
arrive at a broad distinction, which the plain man can accept, 
between two orders of inquiry. We may attempt by rational 
processes to discover the necessary laws of being. That is 
the endeavour of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, and its theme and 
treatment, in so far as it is concerned with the legitimate 
business of the metaphysician, are as valid to-day as when it 
was written. Since Aristotle’s day, however, immense 
progress has been made in the special sciences, tihe detailed 
observation of what is, as distinct from the rational deduction 
of what must be. When the miscalled Aristotelians in the 
decadent period of mediaeval philosophy tried to determine 
whether Jupiter had satellites by reference to the writings of 
the Stagyrite they were in error ; the telescope must decide 
that point. It would not be a lesser mistake to try to settle 
the validity of the principle of identity with the telescope — 
or the microscope either. 

The claim to be made for metaphysics is not that it can 
replace the special sciences in their own do mains ^ nor that 
the metaphysician has any right to deny the farts yielded by 
observation. Between the Cartesian absorption of all the 
scientific disciplines into rational philosophy and the Positivist 
dissolution of philosophical knowledge into the sum of 
empirical observations, there is the Aristotelian mean in 
which philosophy and the sciences study the same ma tpriq] 
object W from a different standpoint. Philosophy from this 
point of view becomes the scientia rectrix. Its magistral 
function is in no way invalidated by the fact that like any 
other magistrate it may give faulty decisions. 

The ecclesiastical blunder over Galileo is notorious ; so 
much so, in feet, that we are entitled to deduce the rarity of 
mistidees of the kind. In our own generation the error seems 
to lie in the other direction. The specialist scientist is 
impelled to philosophical generalisation. Medical m en are 
tcnq»ted to philosc^hisc and the late Dr. F. G. Crookshank 
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is a brilliant example of a fine clinician taking, let us say, 
influenxa as the starting-point for a resolution of the tricky 
problems of realism and nominalism. Professor Haldane, a 
biologist, and Professor Levy, a mathematician, invite us to 
accept dialectical materialism. Sir Arthur Eddington, micro- 
scope in hand, assures us that there’s nothing like ‘ selective 
subjectivism,’ and another contemporary physicist is bold 
enough to be ‘ solipsist and proud of it.’ 

The question we find ourselves asking, when confronted 
with such a book as this of Professor Eddington’s, is : What 
audience is he addressing ? We want to know whether, as a 
. brilliant physicist, he is bearing gifts to the philosophers, or 
whether, as an amateur philosopher, he is giving a tip to bis 
fellow physicists. We have not been able to settle the point 
and are left with the idea that he is talking very entertainingly 
to himself. It has evidently not occurred to him that philo- 
sophical thought requires an intellectual discipline no less 
severe than that of the laboratory. You cannot get very far 
with it unless you have in your mind some answer to Pilate’s 
question ^»id est veritas ? The word ‘ Truth ’ does not 
appear in the Index of this book on philosophy, though we 
ate told in the preface that ‘ science ... is slowly drawing 
near to the truih.’ We are irreverently reminded of the old 
music hall refrain : ‘ I don’t know where he’s going, but when 
he gets there I’ll be glad.’ 

For the most part, it seems that Sir Arthur is addressing 
his fellow physicists. He tells them that epistemology has 
given them the theory of relativity, and proceeds : ‘ The 
sensible way to treat a ridi relative is to invite him to rejoin 
the family circle, so that you can touch him for a lot more.’ 
A hon-physicist must venture on this ground with great 
difi&dence, but is it really true that the principle of relativity 
is a gift from epistemology ? If so, of course, the epistemo- 
logists are entitled to proceed to the assault on it. We had 
understood that the ‘ onlie begetter ’ of this theory was the 
Michelson-Motley experiment, and that physical scientists 
were a little touchy about the accusation that they were 
metaphysico-sdentists. Sir Arthur himself can talk of freeing 
the foundations of physics * from suspicion of metaphysical 
contamination.’ 

But is it true that any philosophical theory has proved, a 
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‘ rich relative ’ to any of the special sciences ? It is hinted, as 
vre have seen, by doctors, biologists, and physicists, but we 
have not been presented with any proof of it. On analysis 
Sir Arthur Eddington will not ^ found to claim that the 
results of any scientist’s work have been influenced by his 
philosophical approach. His real argument is that a certain 
philosophy is ‘ implicit in the methods by which they advance 
science.’ But can any philosophy, in ^e true sense of the 
term, be said to be implicit in a method ? All we are entitled 
to ask of a method is that it shall give practical results. It is 
this confusion between methodology and the pursuit of 
ultimate truth which the philosopher will find most unsatis- . 
factory in the philosophising of our contemporary scientists. 
Sir James Jeans told us some years ago that God is a mathe- 
matician. If Ivl. Homais could have condescended to be|ieve 
in God at all, he might have made Him a pharmacist. In 
reading T^e Thilosopl^ of P^sical Science we find ourselves 
reminded, rather incongruously perhaps, of Mr. Lillyvick in 
Nicholas Nicklehj. He was a collector of water rates and he 
wanted to know the French for * water.’ On being told that 
it was Teau, he observed : ‘ I don’t think mudi of that 
language.’ A natural reaction, but a little inadequate as a 
contribution to philology. We have similarly a feeling that 
there is more to be said about philosophical systems than 
whether they are implicit in the methods of contemporary 
physicists. 

It is unlikely that Sir Arthur Eddington’s writings, lively 
as they are, will influence philosophical thought very mud^ 
though they have a way of going to the heads of curates, and 
producing some curious apologetics in sermons. To the 
extent that these ideas do produce an effect, however, it must 
be a disintegrating one and its ultimate consequences might 
surprise some of those who disseminate them. An eminftnf- 
psychiatrist has said that at the back of every neurosis there 
is a metaphysical conflict. It is more demonstrable that 
precisely is what lies behind our political malaise in the 
modem world. The retreat from the objectivity of the 
traditional Aristotelian philosophy into subjectivism and the 
substitution of ‘ Becoming ’ for Being have led to a universal 
relativism of which the revolt against reason is the principal 
expression. Nasasm, fascism, commtinism, and other revolu- 
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tionary movements have amid all their incidental differences 
the common factor that they exalt the instinctive forces over 
the rational. It may be a far cry from Kant to Hitler, but the 
succession is direct. We are not competent to discuss the 
philosophical implications of * indeterminacy * in microscopic 
physics, but we ate very conscious of something like anarchy 
in a good deal of contemporary philosophy. Considered as 
a method, selective subjectivism has broken down in the 
macroscopic world. 


Reginald J, Dingle. 
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SHORT STORY 
ONE MORE MIRACLE 
I 

On miracles, as on personal taste, who shall dogmatise or 
argue ? Who shall assert that the divine and incalculable gift 
of healing, possible and venerable in one place, is impossible 
and ridiculous in another ? The mind turns naturally to the 
Hautes Pyrenees ; but if the French waters of the ^ve de 
Pau, why not those of the Indian Amganeru ? If Bernadette 
Soubirous, why not Guruswami the Leper ? E the Grotto 
of Our Lady at Lourdes, why not the Church of Saint 
Aloysius at Pennaki on the Madras coast ? The miracle, of 
all things, can be judged only by results ; Pennaki produced 
them. 

E a miracle-iworldng shrine gain kudos from inaccessibility, 
then the Church of Saint Aloysius should be renowned 
indeed. Pennaki is an insignificant and detestable village 
subsisting partly on sea-fishing and partly on paddy-cultiva- 
tion j it lies among swamps and sandhills where that once 
magnificent river the Amganeru goes down dismally to the 
sea in a succession of irrigation itches. It has been called 
— as it well might be — ^the last place God ever made ; and it 
is certainly one of the most out-of-the-way. From Amadole, 
a considerable tobacco centre further up the river, an allegc^y 
metalled road runs for some five miles ; the rest — ten tutlps 
of it — ^is a sand track along which even a a two-buUock 

country cart, lurches and reels uneasily. The drift sand of 
casua rina grovM is diversified by stretches of bare and sun- 
baked mud-swamp. The annual festival must be held in 
May in the height of the hot weather because at no other 
season are these bunkers negotiable at all. 

The Qmrch of Saint Aloysius dominates this macabre 
landscape — a large building of da^TiKltfig white picked out in 
excruciariog tdue. It has a flight of stucco angels above the 
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main door and several glass-protected images all done in the 
same lively and arresting colours. The present edifice is 
quite new ; it was dedicated at the annual festival in 1938 — 
of which I shall have more to say. It is the successor to the 
successor of the miserable little mud-and-thatch erection to 
which, one day in 187a or thereabouts, Guruswami the Leper 
brought his troubles and from w’hich he walked away a man 
spotless and without blemish. In those days the priest was a 
snuffy and retiring little person called Fernandez, who, 
though quick enough to realise the good fortune that had 
descended upon himself and upon his charge, remained 
always a little afraid of it. But the New 1938 Church of 
Saint Aloysius was a very different story ; as different as was 
Father Victor Albuquerque from his timid predecessor of the 
seventies. The magnificence of the building, the autocratic 
self-confidence of Father Victor, the vast pile of discards — 
crutches, trusses, bandages, boxes on wheels and barrows — 
deposited by those who had taken up their beds and walked, 
all these testified to sixty years of miracle-working well 
exploited. 

Yet it was in 1938, at the Annual Festival, at a moment 
set down for jubilee, that the Qiurch of Saint Aloysius at 
Pennaki came nearest to ruin. 


n 

For like other successes in this grudging world, the 
Church at Pennaki had enemies — ^vindictive, formidable and 
untiring. To trace the origin of the feud between the Hindus 
of Apiadole and the Christians of Pennaki we should have to 
delve fer back into history. Nor would the excursion be 
worth while; Hindus being Hindus and Indian Christians 
being Indian Christians, it is sufficiently obvious that such a 
feud would necessarily exist by nature. Let the statement 
therefore suffice that the antagonism had raged since long 
before the days of Guruswami the Leptt and that the ill- 
feding was but intensified with every firesh cure at Pennaki 
and every ftesh donation to Saint Aloysius’ funds. It was 
not, of course, that the HSndu community suffered in a;i^ 
way ; the trickle of Christian converts fcom their ftdd w» 
exiguous; the great temple of Venkateswara at Atnacijpfcii, 
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thousands of years older than Saint Aloysius and lakhs of 
rupees richer, could afford to toss its towers to heaven in 
contemptuous indifference. On the contrary, the Hindu 
community (or the mercantile members thereof) benefited 
materially by the pilgrim traffic to Pennaki, of which they 
took full toU. But hate is hate and there it is. The Hindus 
would have gone far and done much to score off the Christians, 
and over a long period of years they devoted incessant 
ingenuity and occasion^ violence to this obligation. To no 
purpose ; the fame of Saint Aloysius spread, his stream of 
pilgrims thickened, his miraculous cures went on. Father 
Victor began building his New Church. 

All great conflicts resolve themselves at the last into the 
personalities of their leaders ; so it was in the present instance. 
Father Victor was a man of brains, enthusiasm, arrogance and 
pugnacity ; against so redoubtable a champion Fate, as is 
her way, set up in the opposite camp Venkata Razu, the leading 
tobacco merchant of Amadole. Leaving out the brains 
(where he was not so strong) Venkata Razu could match 
Father Victor quality for quality in my list ; and as a good 
hearty hater he had Father Victor completely beat. For no 
real reason— ^except that he was a first-class hater — ^he made 
it his business in life to bring down the Christians of Pennaki 
and more especially Father Victor Albuquerque and his nice 
New Church. 

Of the minutiae and skirmishings of this struggle — ^law- 
suits, irrigation quarrels, bogus criminal complaints and 
what not — I have no time to write here at any length ; these 
were routine matters — ^they went on as they had always gone 
on, only a litde more savagely. All through the ninefeen- 
twendcs and tlie early thirties there was a crescendo in these 
nuisances which m^e the lives of the local Police and 
hfc.gistracy a weariness and a penance. But the first real 
show-down, the first thne the feud got into the papers, was 
river the railway station. 

A mi^[aid<^ railway c»mpany, financed by the District 
Board, had thought fit to throw a branch into ffie Amganeru 
delta. On the accepted milway principle of locating all 
stations at the sites most inconvenient to the greatest number, 
they placed one of their new halts at the apex of a triangle of 
wludb Amadole and Pennaki wete the basic points. The 
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question then arose of naming it. The nearest actual village 
to the station was an insignificance of which nobody had ever 
heard ; the railway company, with a shrewd eye on the pilgrim 
traffic, plumped for ‘ Pennaki.’ They made it so ; ‘ Pennaki ’ 
the station was named. But the residents of Amadole were 
affronted. They petitioned and re-petitioned and cross- 
petitioned ; without avail. They sent a deputation to the 
Ivlinister; the Minister made suitable promises — and did 
nothing. They filed a suit ; it was thrown out on the ground 
that no action lay. Amadole was ifi despair. Then it was 
that Venkata Ra2u, the tobacco magnate, assumed for the 
first time undoubted leadership. 

‘ Petitions ! ’ he cried, ‘ Suits I Yem’ prayojanam. No ; 
we will boycott their station. From now on, not one smgle 
maund of tobacco will go from here to that station ; we will 
send it all to (another one up the line). 

They did ; and they won. The railway company had 
provided facilities at ‘ Pennaki ’ station for handling tobacco 
traffic on a large scale ; the other station was unsuitable and 
difficult. They capitulated; they proposed to change the 
name to ‘Amadole.’ Now it was Father Victor’s turn to 
run with petitions, to wait upon Ministers, -to apply for 
injunctions. In the end — as usual — came compromise. The 
new station was renamed — and you may see it to this day if 
you disbelieve me — ‘ Amadole-Pennaki.’ The battle closed. 

A draw. But a draw with moral victory inclining to the 
Hindus. For the station had not, mark you, been called 
‘ Pennaki-Amadole ’ ; Amadole came first. You could say, 
of course, that the names were arranged in alphabetical 
order ; but nobody, either in Amadole or Pennaki, did say 
that. 

m 

It was not in Father Victor to sit down under even so 
equivocal an outcome, even such a Sherrifinuir of an 
encounter, as the affair of the railway station. Ever watchful, 
he looked round for a fcesh opportunity of discomfiting the 
Hindu enemy. And quite soon he found one. 

You would have liked lather Victor. He was what is 
called a ‘ domiciled European ’ — that is to say, he and 
father before him had been born and educated in India ; 1 ?^ 
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thete 'was stuff in him. A little stocky man with red ha\ r and 
a ted beard and bright blue eyes ; in a white cassock trailing 
to his sandalled feet and a ridiculous brown ‘pig-sticker’ 
topee perched on his head. He would have taken you round 
the Church of Saint Aloysius radiating energy, pointing out 
to you this discarded crutch, that offering of the reconnaissant, 
wiA a fire and enthusiasm which would have carried you away. 
They would probably have carried you into a donation to the 
‘ box ’ much in excess of your intentions ; or if they did not, 
you were luckier or more resolute than most. 

Yes, you would have liked Father Victor. But that is 
not to say you would not have liked Venkata Razu too. He 
was a genial fellow — ^large, grey-haired, spade-faced, loud- 
laughing, expansive. It is quite possible that you have 
smoked Amadole tobacco — ^perhaps when you thought you 
were smoking something quite different ; lw.d you expressed 
a desite to examine the circumstances of its production, 
Venkata Razu would have been delighted. He would have 
taken you round his yards and compounds and godowns 
with ail the gusto of Father Victor showiag off his Stations 
of the Cross. You would have seen there rows and rows of 
Hindu girls and women endlessly sorting leaf with the care- 
lessness that conceals expert skill — attractive little creatures 
in blue saris or in tight-fitting bodice and voluminous skirt, 
laughing and chattering in the bright sunshine. If you were 
sufficient of a nuisance to be interested in economic problems, 
you might ask what were their wages, and Venkata Razu 
would name a sum surprisingly small. And then, seeing 
your disapproving face, he would burst into one of his noble- 
hearted guffaws. 

*Wha-at if?’ he would cry, ‘Wha-at if? Why fiiey 
want money ? Only they are spending on flowers and snuff.’ 

The flowers you saw in their hair — very decorative and 
tasteful; but the snuff seemed out of keeping. ‘Snuff?’ 
you might say. 

‘ Ya-as ! Snuff. Amma I Polamma ^ and he ■would 

turn to one of the young women with a burst of vernacular, 
and the smiling bright-eyed creature would puU from a fold 
of her sari a litde box and you would see it fiill of dark brown 
powder. You might even try some. ‘ O-ah, yess ! ’ Venkata 
Raxu would say, ‘ Only snuff they are liking. Here a-aU the 
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females are liking the snuff.’ And another jovial bellow, of, 
laughter to round it all off. 

Yes, you would have liked Venkata Razu too ; and he 
collected no donations — ^not from such as you at any rate. 
Yet you would have been whole-heartedly with Father Victor 
in the nest round of the battle. 

For in the year 1936 there was a great drought along the 
east coast of India. The cold-weather monsoon had been a 
failure ; it had spent itself in one earth-splitting cyclone 
which had done much more hami than good ; the hot 
weather had been very hot ; the mango-showers and the 
•thunderstorms had held off; now another monsoon was 
setting in with feeble and unprofitable drizzles. Something 
must be done about it. Father Victor would have prayed ; 
the gods of Venkata Razu and his friends demanded sterner 
measures. Venkata Razu decided to offer ^yagam. 

Kyagam is a large-scale sacrificial slaughter of animals — 
a method of appeasement more popular in the old abundant 
Vedic era than in these hard-up modem times. Humanely 
done, it is a gory but not necessarily a cmel business. But 
the methods of Amadole were not humane ; and in any case 
Venkata Razu was out to placate and pacify a Goddess to 
whom that kindly word has no meaning. However, wealthy 
man as he was, he bilked at the slaughter of a hundred 
buffaloes or four times that number of goats ; too expensive 
altogether. He compromised therefore on what is called a 
kbrlahandi. 

I will not horrify you with the more gruesome details of 
a korlabandi. It consists, quite simply, of a cart which is 
takqi in procession round or through the suffering village 
or town. It is occupied by the Pambalavadu, the traditional 
priest of the goddess ; he is dressed as a woman and he is 
accompanied in the cart by the sacrificial animals — some 
goats, some pigs, a number of fowls. Details, as I have said, 

I will spare you ; I will only say that it is not a pleasant 
sight — indeed, it is perfectly horriUe. It was Venkata Razu’s 
intention to equip his korlabendi in style and with the refined 
abominations of a bygone age ; and if you ask me how a maa 
I have portrayed as genial and jolly and likeable could stoop 
to such atrocities at all, I can only reply that that is what 
is like. Difficult. 
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Now a ptopefly organised korlahandi is an outrage to 
civilisation, and the great British Raj, supported by much 
enlightened Indian opinion, has very rightly forbidden the 
disgusting practice altogether. It follows that Venkata 
Razu’s activities at Amadole had to be carried on altogether 
sub rosa. That is to say — for a horlahandi, once started, is a 
conspicuous object to the eye and ear, to say nothing of other 
senses — ^his preparations for it had to be carried out in deadly 
secrecy. There was no magistrate actually stationed at 
Amadole, the nearest being at Perragam some twelve miles 
oflF ; the Tahsildar was known to be inspecting paddy-fields 
at the other end of his jurisdiction ; the only persons to be • 
squared were the local Revenue Inspector and the Head 
Constable in charge of the Amadole Police Station. They 
were squared. Mr. Venkata Razu was assured that his korla- 
handi would go through without let or hindrance ; and if 
by any mischance word penetrated to the authorities later 
on, he and all concerned could lie themselves out of it. The 
Revenue Inspector and the Head Constable, pocketing their 
solatia and preparing to turn a blind eye, let it go at that. 

But there was one eye that was never blind where the 
Hindus of Amadole were concerned — a bright blue eye 
between a reddish beard and a pig-sticker topee, the eye of 
Father Victor. One of the qualities which endeared Father 
Victor to authority was that he knew the truth and would 
speak — in contradistinction to the many who knew the truth 
and would conceal it or who would speak at great length 
but knew nothing. Very Little happened in that part of India 
of which Father Victor did not hear; Venkata Razu’s 
karlabamU was not among that negligible quantity. A Cl;}ris- 
tian in Amadole told a Christian in Pennaki ; t^t Christian 
told Father Victor ; and Father Victor, girding his loins, 
went straight to the magistrate at Perragam and blew the 
whole story. 

So VenJkata Razu did mt hold his ksnrhAmdi. He managed 
to bribe hinosdf out of a police case, he found some scapegoat 
to take the immediate fury of the indignant Raj. But he 
lost a great deal of prestige and the opportunity of more ; 
and the Revenue Inspector was reduced to a clerical post ; 
and the Head Constable was dismissed. And that relenting 
cf the elements — tihose rejuvenating rains the korlahandi 
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would doubtless have produced — miscarried also ; it was 
the worst season in the memory of man, especially for the 
tobacco crop. Afjd the goddess, trebly incensed by an 
offering promised and then withheld, threw in a sharp 
epidemic of small-pox. . . . 

You would have been on Father Victor’s side, of course ; 
you are delighted to think he won the round and stopped that 
horrid business. Yes — ^but you will see also that it was 
gloves off now for Venkata Razu. 

IV 

The drought of 1936 was rather a comfort than otherwise 
to Father Victor because all through that year and 1937 he 
was building his New Qhurch. He would have finished it 
much sooner, but he kept introducing additions and improve- 
ments and running himself short of money just like all the 
rest of us when we begin building. But now, at the Annual 
Festival in May of 193 8, it was finished at last and all ready to 
be consecrated and dedicated and opened for worship. 

The Annual Festival at Pennaki was an impressive sight. 
The church itself stood on a row of rather solider hummocks 
between the sand-dunes and one of those stretches of dried-up 
swamp ; the sordid village of Pennaki reeked in a cluster of 
toddy palms and casuarinas some half a mile down the coast. 
Beyond the sand-dunes the Bay of Bengal roared and thun- 
dered in blue and white magnificence ; and in the dried-up 
swamp was what a reporter would call — and did call — a 
seething mass of humanity. At one end of it, dense as a car 
park^at Ascot, was a phalanx of carts, the bullocks unyoked 
and grazing from bags of straw ; on the floor of the swamp 
wandered vaguely four or five thousand Christians. There were 
little booths everywhere for the sale of kedi cigars and betel- 
nut and turmeric and safhon and innumerable figures and 
pictures of Saint Aloysius of Pennaki ; these were brought 
there by dealers ficom Amadole, for, as I have said, Venkata 
Razu and his fellow-merchants always made the most of the 
Festival, feud or no feud. There were cooking-fires and quack 
doctors and water-pandals ai^ I don’t know all what. An 
impressive scene indeed. 

And yet over all this picture, which should have been one 
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of triumph and rejoicing and merriment, there lay a tniasirm 
of gloom. There had been stories going about and whispers 
and rumours ; one of those tiresome conservatives who so 
abound in rural India had been raking up some rigmarole of 
curses and prophecies ; the old church should never have 
been moved ; disaster would follow this attempt to supplant 
it. This would not have greatly mattered — there are dways 
such stories ; but the dreadful thing was that this time they 
seemed to be coming true. For there was good reason to 
believe that an entirely uninvited personage had attached 
himself to the occasion — and a highly important personage, 
or so he must have appeared to this or any similar assembly. 

No less a personage than The Devil. 

It had begun on the very first day of the Festival. A group 
of women, come from some outlying village, were strolling 
admiringly round the New Church ; one or two of them, 
complaining of the heat, began to walk a little staggeringly. 
It jyas hot — frightfully — and they had already walked seven- 
teen miles ; nobody thought anything of it. But presently 
these two women stopped dead in their tracks ; to the horror 
of all beholders they began to utter curious cries ; they began 
to pirouette ;• to dance with indescribable abandon ; to dash 
themselves to the ground and leap up again like indiarubber 
balls ; to fling themselves this way and dbat. Their howls — 
which were like nothing of this earth — speedily collected a 
crowd ; in the presence of this swelling circle of spectators 
they continued their disagreeable antics with unabated vigour. 
They continued till they fell in a trance of utter exhaustion ; 
and no sooner had they fallen than another woman, on the 
opposite side of the church altogether, let out the yell of a 
damn ed spirit in agony and began the same horrible cycle. 

Well, of course, in India one knows what that is. When 
women — it is usually women — conduct themselves in this 
curious manner it simply means that they are for the time 
bring the residence or vehicle of a devil. There are plenty 
of devils in India — and plenty of women ; it is always hap- 
pening. But it should not, it most certainly should not 
have happoied within biscuit toss of the relics of Saint 
Aloysius; it should certainly never have happened on an 
auspicious occasion like the opening of his New Qiurdi. 
Quite manifestly there was something very very fer wrong. 
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There should be nothing wrong at such a time and place ; 
there should be no such unsuitable by-play as demoniac 
possession. But — ^no use saying, ‘ It should be,’ ‘ It should 
not be.’ There it »-&r. 

There it was ; and it went on. That first afternoon there 
were perhaps fifty cases ; there were the best part of a hun- 
dred more before daybreak. The long hot brilliant night 
w’as made hideous by the howls of the devil-ridden and uneasy 
by the murmur of increasingly frightened folk. On the 
second forenoon there were not single cases at a time but 
scores ; by the second afternoon the scandal had developed 
to such an extent that the local correspondents of the Madras 
hiail and the Hindu came hurrying from the district head- 
quarters. Hideous, unconcealable, bruited to every comer 
of the Presidency, the disaster was made common knowledge. 

Of the limits and profundities of Father Victor’s faith I 
have no certain idea — ^these being matters into which I have 
always considered it ill-mannered to probe. But inasmuch 
as he most earnestly believed in Saint Aloysius, I take it he 
also most earnestly believed in the Devil And he must 
therefore have seen here — ^in the midst of his cherished flock 
and at the moment to which he had so long looked forward — 
the Old Enemy mthlessly at work. If so, he must have been 
depressed and puzzled and grieved; he must have asked 
himself, ‘ Why ? Why ? What have I done wrong ? ’ I 
don’t doubt that he searched his conscience humbly and 
minutely for the answer ; and I don’t doubt that he tried 
such little spells and exorcisms as occurred to him. If so 
again, it was in vain ; no result, no result at all. Far from 
improving, things got worse. 

By the third day of the Festival — ^the New Church being 
still undedicated and unopened — ^they had got so bad that 
they could hardly deteriorate further; all was ruin and 
despair, Anjrwhere you liked to look, you could see demoniac 
possession in full blast; young women — or occasionally 
young men — ^bounding up and down, tearing their hair, 
beating their breasts, hurling themselves about like lunatics ; 
while round them stood their relatives and friends, weeping 
bitterly and calling on the vmheeding saints. In any dkectioitt 
you liked to look you could see carts and pedestrians str eaming 
along — not tomrds the Festival as they should have faeca id; 
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that stage of the proceedings, but amy from it and as fast as 
they could go. Half the carts had vanished from that packed 
park ; there were huge gaps in the crowds along the swamp ; 
the little booths and shops were doing ohly the most 
attenuated business. It looked as if the seventh day — ^the 
great day when the ceremonies were to take place — ^it looked 
as if on that day Father Victor would be left with an empty 
church to open and the Bay of Bengal and a few jackals to 
watch him do it. If that happened, disaster would be per- 
manent and irrevocable. The old stories would fly round 
with renewed vigour ; the New Church of Saint Aloysius 
is cursed ; it is w’^rong, it is wrong ; let us out of this while 
the going is yet good. The place has lost all its magic ; all 
virtue has gone out of it ; per contra^ it reeks with devils ; 
away, away, and never come back any more. No, never ! 

I don’t doubt that Father Victor did what he could to 
stem this ruinous tide — ^but what could he? Destruction 
faced him ; a lifetime’s hopes in pieces. 

About midday on the third day of the Festival Father 
Victor was wandering about in the swamp with his friend 
and colleague Father Eugene — ^not, alas ! forcing his way 
through an impenetrable press but stroUing conspicuous in 
a sparsely peopled desert. The heat was stupefying, stag- 
gering, blinding; Father Victor should have been under 
cover, but he had reached the stage of being unable to sit 
still and Father Eugene had in simple duty followed him. 
Now Father Victor was no abstainer, no despiser of the good 
things of earth. His wine came by sea from Bordeaux ; he 
liked a cigar and bought amicably and without prejudice 
large numbers of Venkata Razu’s ; he even enjoyed Venkata 
Razu’s by-product, snuff. In the midst of his misery that 
morning he bethought him suddenly that he might fancy a 
smoke; he slapped his pockets under his cassock with 
mounting irritation. 

‘ I have left my cigar-case, Eugene.’ 

Father Eugene could not help him ; he ivas an abstainer 
— ^fcom practically everything. And the church was far off. 

* Take snuff then. Father Victor. That may serve.’ 

Father Victor had forgotten his snuff-box too. But 
here, on the outskirts of the crowd, there stood, as if placed 
there by a relenting Providence, one of those little booths 
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for the sale of niiscellaneous comforts. Father Eugene 
pointed it out. 

‘ You can get a cigar there. Of a sort.’ 

Of a sort indeed it was. The young man in charge of the 
booth seemed stupid and sullen ; asked for a cigar, he had a 
scared, almost a frantic look — but then such looks 'were 
common at Pennaki these days. At all events he could show 
nothing but the most poisonous form of village beedi ; even 
in his need Father Victor’s stomach revolted from anything 
so vile. He was just turning away,’ resigned to this forther 
mortification, when his eye lighted on a row of familiar little 
- blue-paper packets. 

* Ah 1 ’ he said, ‘ Snuff.’ He swept up a handful. ‘ I’ll 
take these. Better than nothing.’ 

The young man at the stall seemed positively half-witted ; 
he stared with goggling eyes ; he put out a hand ; he said 
something about better snuff. Father Victor cut him short. 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ he said, ‘ V-liat is good enough for the 
people is good enough for me.’ He threw down half an 
anna. ‘ Come, Father Eugene ! ’ 

They turned away together and continued their stroll. 
But ere they had taken many paces Father Eugene happened 
to look behind him ; and he saw a very strange thing. The 
young man of the stall was running very fast — ^in the opposite 
direction. Father Eugene was about to comment upon this 
phenomenon, but at that moment the snuff took its customary 
and desired effect and for some little time Father Victor 
was inaccessible. 

They walked along together till they were at the extreme 
edge of the swamp ; it was hotter than ever there, and it 
seemed to Father Eugene that Father Victor was walking 
somewhat unsteadily. They kept bumping into each other. 
‘ It is the sun,’ thought Father Eugene. ‘ He should not be 
out. Aiyo ! Aiyo I What troubles we have 1 ’ Father 
Victor said suddenly, ‘ That was good strong snuff’ ; and 
it seemed to Father Eugene that his voice was a trifle thick. 
* It is the sun,’ thought Father Eugene again. ‘ It is too much 
for him.’ He said, ‘ We should go home, Victor.’ Bat 
Father Victor only replied — and downright muzzily ffus 
time — ‘ I feel gi-giddy.’ And then suddenly be sebs^ his 
alarmed friend by the arm. His face worked. ‘ Eugen i * 
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he said, ‘ I am going to do something foolish. I know it. 
Look to me. Quick I ’ 

The dmrch was dancing through the heat-mkage a good 
half-nule away; there was no time to reach it. But for- 
tunately there was at hand a swamp-edge thicket of scrupine 
and prickly-pear ; into its recesses, not without anguish 
both physical and mental. Father Eugene guided his friend 
and senior. He guided him in good earnest, for by now 
Father Victor was spinning round and round like a totem ; 
in the last few yards he had to be almost carried. In the very 
heart of the thicket there was an open space— a dried-up 
buffalo wallow. They reached it ; Father Eugene could do- 
no more. 

What happened in the heart of that swamp-edge thicket 
no man knows because Father Eugene has never told. But 
I do not doubt it was something very dreadful to see. I do 
not doubt that Father Victor, that leader and prince of men, 
wearing all the time his long white cassock and his pig- 
sticker topee, danced up and down and threw himself about ; 
I do not doubt that he roared and howled and bellowed and 
sang such songs as are not usually heard outside asylums ; I 
do not doubt that he foamed and sweated and conducted 
himself for all the world like one of those women so fearfully 
possessed. I do not doubt that Father Eugene stood gravely 
by the while, telling his beads and saying what good words 
he knew and crossing himself now and then, his teeth chat- 
tering and his hands shaking, yet standing faithfully on guard 
lest Father Victor do himself an injury among these ill- 
conditioned thorns. And if all these things were so— and 
they must have been so — I do not doubt that in the^end 
Father Victor fell flat as all these others had done and lay 
there prone in the buffalo’s wallow and slept for a long, long 
time. 

If so, he woke at last ; and then, perhaps, he said— still 
very dizzily : 

* Eugene I I did something strange just now,’ 

Eng e n e would reply in kindness, ‘ Oh no. Father ; oh 
no.* For they never remembered, when they awoke, their 
antics while the devil rode them; they never do. But 
Father Victor was of sterner stuff than the ordinary Pennaki 
Qifistian. 
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* But I did, Eugene ; but I did ! If I didn’t, why are we 
here ? Remember for me, Eugene.’ 

‘ We came out. Father. You wanted to smoke. We went 
to buy a heed/. You bought ’ 

And then Father Victor must have sprung to his feet and 
over his face must have burst the light of comprehension — 
and of victory. 

‘ Snuff ! Snuff / , . . I have it, I have it ! Let us go 
back quickly to that booth.’ 

Back to the booth they went. * * Where is that young 
man ? ’ said Father Victor. But surprisingly — ^j-et in a way 
not so surprisingly — ^there was no young man. And it was 
the same story at the next booth and the next. There were the 
booths and the wares laid out in them ; but attendants there 
were none. 

Father Eugene, gentle creature, said, ‘ The poor people ! 
They will be unable to buy any more little comforts.’ 

Said Father Victor — ^not gently at all and grasping his 
stout stick very unclerically — They will be unable to buy 
any more snuff anyway. I will see to that ! ’ 

V 

What had Venkata Razu put into the snuff? I cannot tell 
you because I do not know. There are so many things in 
India that you can put into other things and so produce the 
naost extraordinary and alarming effects. Bhang, hashish, 
dhatura; some concoction still unknown to medical juris- 
prudence; it might have been almost anything. That he 
did put something into his snuff and that he did send his 
emissaries to sell it to the pnsuspecting devotees of Saint 
Aloysius, I think there can be no reason to doubt — ^though 
you would never prove as much in any court of law in India, 
He put something in the snuff all right — and something pretty 
potent. ‘That was good strong snuff,’ as poor Father 
Victor said. 

It was a clever idea — ^so clever that in a way it almost 
deserved to succeed. As it so nearly succeeded. In another 
twelve hours the Festival of Saint Aloysius at Pennaki would 
have been deserted and destroyed ; the New Qhurch mi^t 
never have been dedicated at all ; it would have shrunk and 
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shrivelled, a shunned and accursed thing, instead of going 
on, as all know it did go on, to fresh and greater glories. 
If Venkata Razu had succeeded . . . 

As he muld have succeeded. But for the chance that sent 
Father Victor out that morning with neither snuff nor smoke. 
. . . Ah, but what a word to use ! Chance, do I say ? Nay, 
rather let us call it the outstretched hand of Saint Aloysius or 
the grateful ghost of Guruswami the Leper or the unfailing 
Providence that looks after good and righteous men. . . . 
Or just one more miracle. 


Hilton Brown. 



MUSIC HALLS 


There are signs of renewed interest in the music halls. In 
several parts of London music halls that years ago succumbed 
to the rage for the cinema have now put away their projec- 
•tion machines and dusted their stages. For example, the old 
Bedford, Camden Town. Its gaudily decorated auditorium, 
which dates from the ’nineties and which was often painted 
and sketched by Sickert, now again echoes to the laughter 
of an audience enjoying the antics of living performers. 
Elderly Camden Townites, revisiting this haunt of their 
youth, may even be overheard talking of Haynes, who, until 
he retired from his chair at the Bedford, had the melancholy 
honour of being the last music hall chairman in London. 

Many of the youngsters in the audience have never 
before witnessed a full variety programme, though they may 
have seen ‘ turns ’ at their cinemas. But these older people, 
who enjoyed Marie Lloyd and Dan Leno, who remember 
perhaps even earlier celebrities of what was, in the last 
century, by far the most popular form of theatrical enter- 
tinment, what do they think of the modem music haU? 
'Many of them, I know, shake their heads dubiously and 
inquire where to-day ate the first-rate artists who are to draw 
the crowds ? They affirm that the music hall they knew was 
the fine flower of an era that has gone, never to return ; that 
it was for an age, not for all time. Some, more strictly 
critical, are positive that the music hall’s best period was 
already over before the end of the last century, that its zenith 
was reached in the days when it was really a hah — 

when the performance was composed almost entirely of 
songs serious or comic. Such an entertainment, they say, 
seemed natural enough in those more fortunate days whtt 
Englishmen sang as they drank, indeed when they did not 
expect to get drunk without a song or two ; but we, who 
exist in sad times, with our glasses hedged with taxes aiid 
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•with laws made to placate those who would like to stop us 
drinking altogether, cannot hope to revive an entertainment 
that grew up in happier circumstances. According to these 
critics the music hall was at its height about 1880, and thus 
belonged to an age that ended perhaps not so long ago, but 
between which events have erected such a barrier of change as 
cannot be surmounted. 

If this is true, attempts to recapture the atmosphere and 
flavour of the old music halls are not only certain but deserve 
to fail. The idea is as* misguided as that of rebuilding an 
Elkabethan theatre on Bankside in the belief that not only 
can one revive an interest in the Elizabethan dramatists but- 
positively reproduce an Elizabethan performance. Certainly, 
it seemed to me at once ludicrous and pathetic when, a few 
years ago, the Garrick Theatre tried to become an ‘ old time ’ 
music hall by substituting gas for electricity, fetching some 
of its audience in hansom cabs, and putting on the stage a 
number of aged artists who once were able to please. It 
seems equally misguided when the B.B.C. producers attempt 
the same kind of absurd masquerade and bring out some old 
stars on their last notes or some youngsters to imitate what 
they never saw and could not copy if they had. The result 
is execrable. The B.B.C. is better advised when, as it mostly 
does, it sticks to its own version of what a music hall enter- 
tainment should be that can be heard but not seen. These 
programmes please the B.B.C.’s vast mixed audience, which 
the original music haU would probably not do. The music 
hall was not exactly dra-wing-room entertainment. It was ' 
not intended to please the Puritans. If the decorous were set 
bridling by its ftee and easy ways it would fairly be a^ked 
what the decorous were doing there. It was a very masculine 
as •well as musical entertainment, somewhat rowdy, occa- 
sionally bawdy, suited to times when drink was cheap and 
the mob had not had its good spirits lowered by tea and 
education. 

One mentions the B.B.C.’s music hall programmes 
because, although they ate not visible and ate therefore not 
‘ shows * in any sense of the word, they have provided for 
some years now a regular variety entertainment for a very 
large number of people and are, I believe, except for the news 
bulletins, the most popular items broadcast. To my taste 
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they are, on the u'hole, generally devoid of real humour and 
at times unbearably insipid. There are occasional moments 
of scandal v.-hen a comedian forgets his place and offends the 
unseen delicate car at the loudspeaker. His punishment is 
severe. But the artists are mostly on their best behaviour ; 
their skill and artistry may be found to better advantage in 
the freer air of the smaller music halls. On the air the comics 
are conscientiously low ; their songs and patter are utterly 
for the people without being of the people — ^like a servants* 
ball given by a condescending mistress. And the studio 
audience, so genteel, so select — to use a footman's word — is 
a comedy itself when contrasted with audiences one remembers 
in music halls where the imoffending orchestra was caged in 
to protect it from bottles, coins and otlier dangerous missiles 
that might fall short of the target — the target, of course, 
being any artist who did not please. 

Perhaps the reader may be inclined to doubt whether 
•such rough audiences existed within living memory ? Yet I 
was talking only the other day to Sir Oswald Stoll, who has 
now been a music hall impresario for over fifty years. 
After learning his business by assisting his mother, who ran 
a Liverpool music hall in the ’seventies, he began by opening 
the Cardiff Empire in 1889, which he soon made popular by 
‘ discovering ’ Vesta Tillqr. He told me many tales of the 
rowdy audiences in those days and said there was one night 
in Cardiff when he only succeeded in quelling a riot by walking 
to the footlights with a fire-hose with which he threatened to 
drench his patrons if they would not be quiet. 

In a way. Sir Oswald may be said to have succeeded as a 
njupic hall manager by carrying that fire hose perpetually in 
his hand, for he always disliked the raffish air and rough 
patrons of the early days and planned to attract the family 
patty to his theatres. He decided that to aim at respectability 
would pay. He was the' first to sense what was really, I 
suppose, a change in social naanners, and other managements 
had to follow his lead. He censored his artists as strictly 
as any Watch Committee, and those who transgressed were 
dismissed. The move proved as profitable as he hoped. 
‘ Vulgarity ’ was taboo in ail his theatres, and he was hailed 
for his courage in making the music halls fit for maiden aunts 
to sit in. He did not perceive that vulgarity— in its widtt 
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sense — was the fountain from which the art of the halls drew 
its strength. He did not consider that when middle-class 
decorum began to cast its pale shadow on an entertainment 
that had been bom in the saltier atmosphere of the street 
and the public-house, the health and vigour that are insepar- 
able from a truly popular art "would begin to decline. Why 
should he ? For the middle classes began to queue up at his 
box offices and brought far more money than had ever been 
brought before. Yet from that moment — ^perhaps a moment 
that was ine^dtable — decay had set in. It was Hazlitt, I 
fancy, who remarked that the main source of all Comic 
writing is the distinguishing speech and particular manners 
and dress of classes and vocations. Decidedly, a main source 
of the "Virtues and vices of the comics and songsters of the 
music hall was the rich originality, the vitality and unashamed 
"vulgarity of the populace, to which both entertainers and 
entertained belonged. It was chiefly to the thoughts and 
passions and humours of the poor that all the songs and ' 
patter were attuned, to the tragedies and comedies of their 
struggles for life and happiness that the artists addressed 
themselves in gay moods or sad. The philosophy behind it 
all was common to those who sang and to those who listened. 
There was a union of feeling and experience that was bound 
to create popular delight and appreciation, hloreover, words 
and tunes were not only of the people : they were of the 
English people : .they were essentially national, even paro- 
chial. No hint of the sophisticated internationalism of 
Hollywood had then crept in. The miner dreamt of home, 
the Cockney boasted of the Old Kent Road, and the Scotsman 
tasted a ‘ wee doch and dotris,’ not a New York cocktail, , „ 
Such audiences knew what they liked and gave the finest 
welcome to their fiivourites. Applause such as no film stars 
have ever heard — ^how could they hear any applause, poor 
souls, since they never see their patrons? — awaited the 
successful, and the aspirant who pleased, warming them to 
finer efforts. And those who failed to please were left in no 
doubt of their fitilure. It was a hard school for the artist. 
It "was easily open to those who wanted to tty, but the weeding 
process was swift and severe. Many were called but few 
were chosen in those music haUs where, even if audiences 
dlid sot (diysically injure the untalented with their missiles. 
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ther would never listen patiently to any artist who bored 
them. An artist had to please — or fly. And to be shouted olf 
the stage by an enraged or gufiawing, whistling audience was 
not a pleasant experience. Only those with guts as well as 
talent ever got so far as to earn the anticipatory plaudits of 
that rough and sometimes intoxicated judge. But the reward 
of not being shouted ofi" was the chance of being shouted for, 
and whoever has felt the heady excitement of holding such a 
mob in hand, of dominating it, of tickling it into submission, 
of raising it to the topmost heights ’of pleasure, would not 
give a brass farthing for the tepid claps of a polite audience 
•that would hardly dare to express boredom but with a yawn 
and would never show any strong excitement however 
gratified. There are a few artists on the halls to-day who 
could have tamd the audiences of yesterday. And there is 
plenty of talent. Clever people, indeed, abound, clever 
dancers, clever instrumentalists, clever acrobats, conjurers, 
elephants, cyclists, mimics, and — cleverest of all — ^the micro- 
phone that enlarges the poor thin Little voices that can hardly 
lift themselves over the footlights and carries them to the 
back of the hall. Into these instruments these singers without 
lungs croon ditties of no tune and comics crack jokes that 
would otherwise reach no further than the stalls. Though 
I do not care for them greatly, perhaps the most consistency 
skilful artists are the acrobats and simil ar performers, for 
an acrobat who is not always a good acrobat is very soon a 
dfead acrobat, whereas a singer without a voice and a comic 
without humour live to bore us another day. 

With the middle-classes and their money pouring into the 
hall§, financial sharks of every size and shape scented profits, 
and ‘ commercialism ’ soon turned the popular stage into an 
‘ important ’ industry. Syndicates bought up the haUs all 
over the coxintry, and they were re-built grandly as ‘ palaces 
of variety.’ Auditoriums were continually enlarged, die old 
intimacy was destroyed to create more seats for sale. The 
enthusiastic founder members of the halls — the poorer classes 
— were removed to pits and galleries so distant from the stage 
that the artists looked like puppets, and the expressive grimace 
could not be seen at all. And, of course, the comfortable 
homely atmosphere of the tavern, from which the music hall 
stage is derived, vanished with the growing luxury of aa^ 
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toriuffls built by gentlemen who, like the later builders of the 
picture palace, knew better how to provide patrons with 
decorative interiors than to foster and encourage the art for 
which those interiors were merely an unnecessarily expensive 
setting. True tradesmen, they thought more of the ffam e 
than of the picture. All this luxury, of course, had to be paid 
for, as had the dividends of the shareholders, the soaring 
salaries of executives and directors, and of popular favourites 
whose services were competed for with stupid energy, while 
the rest of the artists were neglected. And in due course the 
local managers and proprietors who had known what their 
local patrons liked best, and who, since their living depended 
on it, were keen to notice a promising new performer and 
to hook him with a contract, were replaced by salaried 
officials who did what their London bosses told them to do 
and who had as little say in making up their programmes as 
the billsticker. 

All sides of the music hall were gradually affected. To' 
increase profits and to bring down the inflated prices of 
admission, the twice-nightiy performance was invented, and 
American ideas of speed and snap were introduced. Before 
this an artist had a generous portion of time allotted to him. 
He had opportunity to show versatility, to come to friendly 
terms with his audience. If he pleased more on Tuesday than 
on Monday he would get a nod from the ‘ wings ’ and sing 
an extra song or verse, and the audience, knowing that if they 
wanted an encore they could have it, were not afraid to ask 
for it. One encore begets more, not only for the artist con- 
cerned, but for others in the bill, since a pleased audience is 
more readily pleased again, and in that way a warm feeling pf 
reciprocal enjoyment gave a keener edge to the performances. 
But with the twice-nightiy system and the snappier stage 
management involved, artists’ time was considerably reduced. 
More important, the time given to each turn ceased to be 
elastic. When a second audience is waiting to enter the 
auditorium, the first audience must be cleared out at a fixed 
time. Encores, except for highly-paid favourites, had to be 
firmly discouraged. Even applause was therefore suppressed 
by a quick dropping of the curtain if, as in the case of a minor 
performer who pleased, such applause was not allowed for in 
the time-schedule ! 
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Even the song-writers were neatly enmeshed and destroyed 
by this commercialism. It is sometimes asked why there are 
few popular songs now like the old ones, many of which are 
still remembered and enjoyed, while the new ones die in a 
few weeks. One reason is that the trustification of the entire 
music hall system destroyed, amongst other things, the once 
intimate relation between the composer and the artists. The 
financial bait which hooked and killed the song-writers w'as 
the formation of publishing companies who offered for songs 
a large sum down and royalties as Veil, a total reward that 
was far greater than the individual artist, who was the original 
buyer, could pay. What followed ? The men "who used to 
study and to write songs for individual artists, to whom they 
sold the sole performing rights for a few guineas, now wrote 
for the publishers songs that might appeal to everybody when 
sung by anybody. For the publishers did not care who sang 
a song as long as it was sung as often by as many people as 
• possible. The ‘ free song ’ was inevitably the resiilt, which 
meant that a song was offered free to any who were willing 
to sing it ; and this gradually meant that popular artists and 
bands were offered large fees (in English, were bribed) to 
sing and play only the songs and tunes of particular pub- 
lishers. The publisher made his profit by selling copies of 
these songs to the public and the wider the sale and the 
quicker the turnover the better he was pleased. That the 
result of this widespread and constant repetition of a song — 
•known to the trade as ‘ plugging it ' — was to kill it, and that 
the better the song the sooner Ae public were tired of it by 
forced overfeeding on the dainty, did not worry the pub- 
lisher. When the artist used to buy a song he bought it 
b^use it suited his style — ^perhaps it had been written to 
suit him ; and because it was his no other artists could sing 
it, however popular it became. Those who wanted to hear a 
song that every errand boy was whistling but no other pro- 
fessional dared touch had to pay to see the artist to whom it 
belonged. Thus a really first-rate song became part of an 
artist’s goodwill on which he could trade for years, and in 
the same way a new scmg that happened to catch the public 
ear could, if brought out by a minor artist, change him owof- 
night into a fevourite. Qiafles Cobum’s ‘Two Lovefy 
Black Eyes ’ was a case in point. From the soang-woteO!’ 
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point of view the publishers’ system, so profitable at first 
sight, proved calamitous to the majority. The few became 
absurdly wealthy, but the rest were pauperised. Their 
original market, not rich, but wide as the number of working 
artists, had vanished. Gone was the chance of a song written 
one morning being sold before the day was out over a bar- 
counter as many fine songs were sold in that old meeting- 
place of the music hall folk — ^the Waterloo Road. Gone was 
the opportunity of hitting out something pat on a topic of 
the day and bringing ifsmoking hot to the public — as the 
Western Brothers still do to-day because they are clever 
enough to write their own songs. It became a lengthier 
business altogether to sell a song when the buyer was no 
longer a needy artist but a wealthy trader. There were all 
sorts of people to placate and of interests to be considered. I 
once went over all these points in more detail with a music 
publisher. He looked bewildered and said that the artists 
had all the songs they wanted, the public found plenty of 
tunes to hum and dance to, his profits were excellent- He did 
not understand my grievance. Like Samuel Johnson on 
another occasion, I had given him reasons but was not bound 
to furnish him. with an understanding. 


John Shand. 
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THE CHURCH TO-DAY 

To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 

Sir, — ^As a journalist of opinion, I find myself tormented every 
. Sunday morning by a certain want of realism in the thought and 
corporate worship of my Church. It is not, of course, that one 
expects or desires to hear in prayer or sermon detailed discussions 
of what it is expedient to do in the topical problems of the moment, 
on the same plane as they must be dealt with in one’s leading articles. 
The need is rather that the fundamental issues which are one’s daily 
wrestling should be treated with a realism more profound than is 
* possible to a daily newspaper. Contemporary issues should be 
given the depth of prayer. The Christian coming out of the ordeal 
of the world into the Blessed Company of Faithful People can expect 
that the testing questions of character and motive, that underlie 
his daily difficulties, should be made clear in a way that helps him 
to think dearly and act rightly in those daily difficulties. He does 
not go to a church, as to a cinema, to escape them. There must be 
relevance for power in Christian truth. And this more profound 
realism must help him in two inseparable ways : to Judgment and 
►to Power. Christians, going from their secular strains into fellow- 
ship and common prayer, should be enabled to see their problems 
more clearly under the eye of God, and to behold them with His 
judgment ; this clearer seeing should open the way for Power from 
Beyond to cut a path through their private interests, fears and 
prejudices, so that they shall be the agents of Reality. Prayer and 
preaching should ‘ feel ’ the time in order to infuse it with Eteroity. 
The Church’s need in all her branches is to gain the intdlcctuai 
equipment and the impulse towards unity that will qualify Christians 
for j&e creating of Christendom. 

It is true now more than ever that our &ith must be broader than 
our battles. Belief in God must have an exacting integrity, a strict 
intellectual honour in all its e3q>ressions if it is to stand the tempests 
of pain and war. Because our anxieties are for oiir beloved country, 
it is the more urgent that we worship God as the Father of all men ; 
because war makes us all nationalists, wc must the more passionaidiy 
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maintain our love of humanity, with clearer, more effective under- 
standing of what that requires of us. Prayers must be ‘ pointer- 
readings to the Reality that challenges and sustains us. 

Real prayer has the quality of unflinching realism. When we 
pray in spirit and in truth vre make a way from what we are in 
certain situations to God the Ultimate Reality, and we ask that 
through us this Reality shall become living fact in the confusions 
and strains out of which we pray. We throw ourselves open to the 
Spirit that we may become living truth that arises out of the sweeping 
tides and tumults of passionate delusion, the impotence and inertia 
of habit, and the falsifications of error and compromise. We ask 
for the judgment of Reality on what we are making of ourselves in 
the presence of what we ought to be ; we seek its principles for our 
guidance ; its released energy for our strength. God, responding to 
the varying degrees of our faithfulness and faithlessness, is the 
Maker of facts according to the measure of man^s acceptance and 
rejection of Him. More especially is this realism required of us 
when we pray for our coiporate lives as Christians, for to-day we 
would re-create a Church able to make its members a body of strong 
and militant realists in a world tormented and ravaged by delusions 
which are given the solidity and impetus of organised masses of 
humanity. We would create a Church able to enlarge its members, 
out of private littleness, into redeemers of the world. 

Carlyle summons up the inspiration of the past : Dull wert 
thou, ... if never in any hour ... it spoke to thee things 
unspeakable that went to thy soul’s soul. Strong was he that had a 
Church — ^what we can call a Church ; he stood thereby, though 
in the centre of Immensities in the conflux of Eternities,” yet 
manlike towards God and man ; the vague shoreless Universe had^ 
become a firm city for him, and dwelling which he knew. Such 
virtue was in Belief ; in these words well spoken I believe . . . 
But of those decadent ages in which no Ideal either grows or 
blossoms ? When Belief and Loyalty have passed away, and only 
the cant and flake echo of them remains ; and all Solemnity has 
become Pageantry ; and the Creed of persons in authority . . . ? 
He4>kss ages ; wherein, if ever in any, it is an unhappiness to be 
bom.' 

But our ptaycr for the Church to-day must be for dear sight of 
the Chu r c h as it is ; for true and humble judgment on what its 
present has m a de of its past ; for vision of what the Church is meant 
to he ; for streogth by which the Church in us can fulfil that mean- 
ings Therefore when we pray for our corporate life as Christians 
we need courage to call upon God’s Holy Spirit with the fundamental 
questions: Why docs God appear to be leaving institutional 
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Christianity? Into what causes, movements, and characteristic 
ideals of our day is He going ? What abiding and contemporary 
needs are served by the fellowship of Christians in institutional 
religion ? What different thing must we make of the Church that 
God may return to it ? For surely it is plain that re-creation must 
come from within. 

The fact implied in the first dreadful question needs no proof 
or emphasis here. It is often thrust at us in the facile gloatings of 
the enemies of Christianity, but is evident enough, not only or 
mainly in the dwindling numbers of those w’ho join themselves 
together for public worship, but in the falling quality of leadership, 
and the loss of respect and influence without, and the ebbing of 
.confidence and creative power within. The Christian community 
is not getting its share of the finest minds of our time ; the men and 
women ■who are making the world for good and ill are not drawing 
balance, sanity and inspiration from the Church. 

In Christian congregations there is not the kind of fellowship — 
warm, brotherly, and agonising for the life of the day — that could 
attract the more ardent and idealistic youth, and that could help 
£he makers of modem life to maintain their faith in the Unseen and 
the Not-Yet. The development of the critical spirit has been our 
own age’s enlargement of man’s capacity, and in our hesitation to 
accept with more candour and generality the findings of modem 
enquiry for the reshaping of the forms of our belicfi we offend the 
finer spirits of our time just where they are most right — ^in their 
sense of evidence. By distrust we cut off from us the Spirit as 
Movement. 

But respect for truth forbids us to present ourselves with a too 
one-sided picture of the Church. There is no doubt of the faith- 
.^Iness of many within the Christian communions who are fighting 
a long losing battle, and there are authentic prophets within the 
reach of every individual who sincerely wishes to find them. And, 
oftvn* beneath a semi-transparent film of dullness and monotony 
there is the wide, rich, profotind and abiding tradition of wisdom 
and beauty offering itself to those who seek it in spirit and in 
truth. The faith that could re-create the Church can draw upon 
the clear necessity of corporate, institutional Christianity for the 
continuing life of Christ’s gospel in the world and for the world. 

Without regular corporate worship, the spiritual life of almost 
any individual, consisting as it does of intermittent irruptions of 
longing and idealism out of arid circumstances, tends to evaporate. 
Flashes of feeling cannot sustain themselves for lack of the oemstaat 
renewals of comradeship which give them objectivity, sanity 
discipline and assurance. The spiritual realism of life tends to finiB 
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out and give place to pettiness, once we cease to contemplate the 
vast diama which the Church has created out of the movements of 
eternity into the history of 3,000 years. It may seem that the 
religious life of our time is expressing itself in ‘free’ spontaneous 
movements such as the Oxford Group, the Student Christian Move- 
ment and Toe H. These movements have liberated themselves from 
the tremendous disability imposed by the traditional divisions of 
Christianity. They attract many of our keener and finer spirits. 
Yet the Christian Church, in her several communities, is the Mother 
of all such, and on her continuing vitality in the last resort they 
depend. 

Where then must we seek for the causes of the declining vitality 
of the Church that we may overcome them ? First in a wrong sense, 
of proportion whereby our Christian communions regard themselves 
as ends in themselves, instead of means to enable people to live 
Christ-like lives in the urgent pressing social and personal problems 
of their time — ^the problems which are developing and testing, 
making and breaking the characters of living people. This false 
sense of proportion creates a fidse and paralysing conservatism, 
which is a mixture of pride, inertia, and a refusal to be shattered, 
humiliated and re-made by present inspiration. Our low-pulsing 
energies tend to rely on the ordered wisdom which others have 
extracted from their tumultuous past, whereas our own messages 
wmt challenging our questioning in the chaotic possibilities for good 
and evil in to-day. 

This conservatism perpetually suggests to the leaders and 
members of our Christian communions that their instimtions, in the 
forms, habits and beliefs shaped by tradition, are finally right, and 
that therefore the world is wrong in rejecting them, and nothing 
can be done about it but to carry on. The churches are in dang^ 
of becoming sects of the satisfied with things as they are. 
Their emotions have become tenaciously attached to the earthen 
vessels, cracked by age and present shocks, which contain* tiseir 
treasure, and afraid to pour new wine into new and larger vessels 
from the venerated but dried and leaky wine-skins which contain 
it now. Change in religious expression is needed not for the sake 
of change but for new depth of meaning and intimacy of relevance. 

This felse conservatism blocks any approach to the heart- 
shaking problem of Christian unity, flinrhing from the humility, 
uncertainty and pain of change to be endured there. It shuts out 
the promise of fidetions and inhibitions overcome, of wisdom and 
fellowship enlarged, authority increased and inspiration renewed. 
This fidse conservatism excludes from the Christian ministry men 
and women with the disturbing gifts of prophecy, criticism and 
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creative originality, because it bins against the virtue of riiodcrn 
culture which is its critical realism and sense of evidence. It is a 
closing of windows to the ‘ wind that bloweth where it listeth/ It 
is a false opposition between the creative achievements of the past 
and the inspiration that struggles to break forth from the present. 

The impotence brought upon us by false conservatism surely 
proclaims that the tense of inspiration is a perpetual Now. A spiritual 
revival within institutional Christianity might well have the first effect 
of reducing its membership and improving its quality. But it should 
bring into the Church many of the mailers of the modern world, 
and increase the Church’s power to bring God into a world which 
is striving, with growing desperation, to do without Him. Let us, 
•therefore, who are members of the Christian Church, dare to ask 
God’s blessing on our creative energies as a fellow-ship and be ready 
to take the risks of getting it. It is futile and faithless to wait wdth 
hands hanging down in the hope that some great and irresistible 
prophet will appear w^ho will somehow make all things new’ 'without 
asking us to make new things. Every faithful member of the 
Christian Church must try to be an organic part of that Prophet, 
Who is speaking already in the manifold agonies of 'war, and the 
tasks of a 'world’s re-making. The upw’ard and forward movements 
of prayer are the makings of leadership. Through the prayer that 
listens to God as Reality, we break out of littleness and inertia to 
accept responsibility for what we hear ; through the prayer of 
constructive imagination we identify ourselves with What is Meant 
to Be ; through fearless prayer together we draw into ourselves 
the Power that comes from beyond things as they are to change them. 
The first motion is to see through things as they arc. Realism must 
make the way to Reality. Realism is made up of honesty, and, in 
-its widest sense, compassion. 

Kenneth Henderson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Voetkcd Works of John Keats. Edited by H. W. Garrcxi 
(Qarendon Ptess, ^os net). 

It is a far cry, froro this sumptuous monument of almost 
priestly veneration on the part of editor and publisher, to the 
letter to George Keats from Messrs. C. & J. Ollier, Keats’s 
first publishers, in April, 1817 : 

• 

Sir, 

We regret that your brother ever requested us to publish his 
book, or that out opinion of its talent should have led us to acquiesce 
in undertaking it ... we think the curiosity is satisfied, ^d the 
sale has dropped. By far the greater number of Persons who have 
purchased it from us have found fault with it in such plain terms, 
that we have in many cases offer’d to take the book back rather 
than be annoyed with the ridicule which has, tkne after time, been 
shower’d upon it. In fact, it was only on Saturday last that we 
were under the mortification of having our own opinion of its merits 
flatly contradicted by a Gentleman, who told us he considered IF 
‘ no better than a take in.’ 

This is a generous edition, with 567 pages of text, ames 
of ‘ critical apparatus,’ 89 pages of introduction on the manu- 
scripts, drafts and transcripts of the poems, and special notes 
on the composition of En^mion and certain other poems. It 
also contains two new sonnets, one revealing and personal, 
printed for the fiirst time in C. L. Finney’s The Evolution of 
Keat/s Roetty, 1936, and the other, a damp album squib, 
printed for the first time in The Times Utera/y Supplement, 
November 27th, 1937. The first, dateable from its rrference 
to John Scott’s House of Mourning: A Poem, 1817, is worth 
adding to any human selection from Keats 
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The House of Mourning \!i’ritten by Mr. Scott, — 

A sermon at the Magdalen, — a tear 
Dropt on a greasy novel, — ^want of cheer 
After a walk up hill to a friend’s cot, — 

Tea with a Maiden lady — a. curs’d lot 

Of worthy poems with the Author near, — 

A patron lord — a drunkenness from beer, — 
Haydon’s great picture, — a cold coffee pot 
At midnight when the Muse is ripe for labour, — 

The voice of Mr. Coleridge,-;-® french Bonnet 
Before you in the pit, — a pipe & tabour, — 

A damn’d inseperable flute and neighbour, — 

Ail these are vile, — ^But viler Wordsworth’s Sonnet 
On Dover : — Dover ! — ^who couid write upon it ? 


The advantage of an edition of this kind, claiming ‘ an 
apparatus to the critical study of Keats fuller than any that 
has hitherto appeared,’ is that it raises many problems and 
solves some of them. Variant readings teU us, if we are 
lucky with our surviving manuscripts and editions, what the 
poet wrote in the first flush of his thought, what, while the 
mind was still glowing, he preferred to alter, what he added 
or changed in cold blood, what he sent to the press, and what, 
in the renewed fever of proof-correcting, he publicly altered 
for the last time. Luckily we have specimens of all these 
stages, either in Keats’s own handwriting, or in the dose 
transcripts which Richard Woodhouse and other friends 
atcumulated in their lust for ‘ Keatsiana.’ The autograph 
Tiraft of The Eue of Sf, Agpes is at Harvard; Woodhouse 
recorded the variant readings of the draft of Endymion in his 
o^, copy of the printed text, now in New York ; many of 
the sm^er poems are copied out in Keats’s letters ; the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York has 204 leaves of the 
‘ copy ’ for En^mion sent to the press, with the first book 
ruthlessly altered during the printing. The feir copy of 
Lamia seat to the printer is also in America. There are two 
autograph vemions of On first looking into Chapman* s Homer t 
an autograph fair copy of Isabella is in the British Museum ; 
the manuscript of the Ode to a Ni^tingak is exhibited in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge ; the Ode to Autumn is at 
Harvard, and the basically re-written Hyperion is in the British 
Museum. Sometimes the variants are trifling and few. 
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sometimes the versions are fundamentally diflFerent, or even 
when both ate authentic the magic is in the first version, as in 
the Knight at arms text of La Bel/e Dam sans Merci which has : 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept, and sigh’d full sore. 

And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

instead of the later : 

* 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she gaz’d and sighed deep. 

And there I shut her wild sad eyes — 

So kiss’d to sleep. 

We can see the problem and the evidence for its solution 
in the familiar lines from the Ode to a Nightingale : 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Fortunately a facsimile of the manuscript is easily accessible 
in the Ksats Memorial Volume of 1921, and we find that Keats 
first wrote ‘the wide casements’ and ^ keelless seas.’ Mr. 
Garrod, however, reads the disputed word as ‘ ruthless (?) ’ 
and regards ‘ keelless ’ as ‘ unbelievable cacophany.’ He 
feels reinforced in his reading since Woodhouse, guessing 
at the cancelled word, has * ruthless ’ in shorthand in the 
margin of one of his transcripts. There are two ways of 
settling the point, one pedantic, and the other poetic. Arf 
examination of the manuscript luckily provides us, four lines 
above, with ‘ the sad heart of Ruthl Had Keats wrijtgp 
‘ ruthless,’ the first syllable would have borne some 
resemblance to the writing of the proper name, but it is 
nothing like, and on the other hand the form of the ‘ k ’ 
throughout the manuscript clinches the matter. So much 
for the pedantic proof. The poetical proof is a little more 
serious, and should appeal to the editor, unless he has forgotten 
that he was once Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. It is an axiom of poetical composition that correc- 
tions and after-thoughts are not wanton but logical. * Ruth- 
less ’ is devoid of any possible meaning or relevance, but 
‘keelless’ fits into the poetical process. What actually 
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happened, (and this is what the manuscript tells us, without 
any need for conjecture), was that Keats wrote as far as 

Charm’d the wide casements, opening on the foam 

Of keelless 

and at that point, before he had had time to write down the 
word ‘ seas ’ which obviously had already come into his mind, 
his dissatisfaction with ‘ the wide ’ had come to a head with 
the discovery of the correct epithet for ‘ seas,* and he cancelled 
‘keelless’ heavily and almost viciously, replacing it by 
‘ perilous,’ and then returned to substitute the magical ‘ magic ’ 
for ‘ the wide.’ The reason for the change is simple. It 
is a change from prosaic precision to poetical romance. 
‘Wide casements’ are merely open windows, but ‘magic 
casements ’ have offered limidess vistas to lovers of poetry 
for a hundred and twenty years. ‘ Keelless seas ’ are merely 
seas with no ships on them, ‘ perilous seas ’ are seas of magic, 
of glamour, of danger and adventure. If the editor robs us 
of the essential clue, the labyrinth of Keats’s creative mind 
remains unexplored. 

Another problem raised by the editor’s remarks is the old 
problem of Keats’s vulgarity of pronunciation, in short the 
cockney accent of his poetry. Mr. Garrod has a sensitive 
ear, dislikes, as we have seen, the cacophany of ‘ keeUess seas,’ 
and because Keats wrote ‘ folom ’ fourteen times instead of 
‘ fodom,’ asks * Did Keats so sound the word ? and if he 
did, is not the verse thinner in tone ? ’, (does he expect it to 
!^und like the German verloren and rhyme with ‘ alien coren ’ ?), 
but chief crime of all, which triumphandy proves Keats a 
Cockney, ‘ Nor did he shrink from sea-spry {Bndymim iv. 1 5 7).’ 
THE Innuendo becomes accusation when we note the ihyme 
‘ falcon-eye ’ and ‘ salt sea-spry.’ Is this the final proof the 
enemy has been waiting for? What can the poor Cockney 
say in defence ? He can only mxirmur that the Oxford 
Professor of Poetry might have looked at the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, where he would have found a reference to Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary, ‘ . . . The foam of the sea, commonly 

written spry* and a quotation from Sandys’ Ovid in 1621 : 

Now tossing seas appeare to front the sly. 

And wrap their Curies in clouds, frotht with their spry, 

Keats’s answer would perhaps have been ruder (he had that 
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kind of word in his vocabulary, as the letters prove), or he 
might have contented himself with urging that he was never 
mintmtionally Cockney, and that he kept his Cockney for 
lines of fun, as in the Castle Builder^ 

I have, by many yards at least, been carding 
A longer skein of wit in Convent Garden. 

or as in a letter, ‘ I have been romantic indeed among 
these Mountains and Lakes.’ Let us hear no more of this 
‘ Cockney ’ nonsense. ' 

The real vulgarity in Keats is not the pronunciation, but 
the crudity of adolescence, the ^nalgarity of the Monkeys’ 
Parade, the ‘ kisses ’ and ‘ slippery blisses,’ the chasing of 
nymphs in shady places. 

Play with their fingers, touch their shoulders white 
Into a pretty shrinking with a bite 
As hard as lips can make it : 

the holding hands, the cinema proximity, 

as I breathe I will press thy fair knee. 

And then thou wilt know that the sigh comes from me. 

or in some stanzas printed in The Times Uterary Supplement in 

You say you love ; but then your hand 
No soft squeeze for squeeze retumeth. 


Squeeze as lovers should — 

all of them, however, redeemed by the sublime transformation 
of a vulgarism in the Ode to a Grecian Um, 

^ I** 

Thou, silent form, doest tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity t 

or its foremnner in the Urns to J. H. Reynolds^ a year earlier. 

Things cannot to the wiU 
Be settled, but they tease us out of thought. 

It is on this high plane that Keats justifies himself as a 
poet, and a re-reading of these poems, in an edition which so 
urges the letters and the points of the text, forces us back to 
Keats’s own conception of the music and method, the nature 
and value of poetry. In writing about IMmund Kean he 
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said : ‘ A melodious passage in poetry is full of pleasures both 
sensual and spiritual. The spiritual is felt vhen the very 
letters and points of charactered language show like the 
hieroglj-phs of beauty,’ and the sensual (or sensuous, rather) 
was adjusted to that ‘ principle of melody in verse, upon 
which he had his own notions, particularly in the management 
of open and close vowels. ... It was, that the vowels 
should be so managed as not to clash one with another, so as 
to hear the melody, and yet that they.should be interchanged, 
like differing notes of music to prevent monotony.’ Keats’s 
spoken melody is heard in a much neglected poem which 
• looks forward to Mr. T. S. Eliot. 

Pensive they sit, and roll their languid eyes. 

Nibble their toasts and cool their tea with sighs ; 

Or else forget the purpose of the night. 

Forget their tea, forget their appetite, etc. 

Mr. Garrod suggests that Wordsworth’s ‘emotion remem- 
bered in tranquillity ’ and Keats’s ‘ silent working ’ are one 
and the same process, ‘ the simple imaginative mind may have 
its rewards in the repetition of its own silent working coming 
continually on the spirit with a fine suddenness.’ This would 
be true if Wordsworth held that view. But Wordsworth’s 
doctrine is diametrically opposite, for he says that poetry 
merely takes its oriffn from emotion remembered in tran- 
cjuillity, and a new state, so far different from tranquillity as to 
amount to excitement, is established. It is Keats, surprisingly 
^ough, who holds the view so persistently and erroneously 
attributed to Wordsworth. In a passage of fundamental 
iujportance he says : 

If we compare the Passions to different tuns and hogsheads of 
wine in a vast cellar — ^thus it is — ^the poet by one cup should know 
the scope of any particular wine without getting intoxicated — this 
is the highest exertion of Power, and the next step is to paint from 
memory of gone self -storms. 

It is a little late in the day, however, to review Keats’s 
poetry. This is the latest edition, and it is as an edition that 
we must examine it. An edition must be judged by the text 
it offers. Let us, take a few soundings, Colvin’s Life tf Keats 
prints a facsimile of a page from the British Museum Wto- 
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graph of Isabella^ showing lines 359-576 of the poem. In these 
eighteen lines I find eighteen variations, in wording, spelling, 
punctuation and capitalisation from the printed text of i8zo, 
which is the basis of this part of the edition, and only three 
ate noted in the critical apparatus. On Visiting Staffa is con- 
tained in a letter from Keats, the original manuscript of which 
was formerly in the possession of Lord Crewe. I have com- 
pared !Mr. Garrod’s text with the transcript in hit. Buxton 
Forman’s edition of the letters and find some fifty-three 
differences. The sonnet OJ late two dainties were before me 
plac'd found in a letter from Keats dated July 17th (1818), 
the manuscript of which is in the Keats Museum at Hamp- ‘ 
stead. The poem was printed in the Atbenmm for June 7th, 
1873. I find twenty divergences from the Athenmm text, 
twenty from the text in !Mr. Buxton Forman’s edition of the 
letters, and at least five from the Hampstead manuscript. In 
Keats’s last sonnet, 'Bri^t Star ! would I were stedjast as thou 
art^ the manuscript of which is also at Hampstead, I find nine* 
variants, of which only three are noted, I may have been 
unlucky in my choice of soundings, and possibly all the other 
poems in this edition, which offers ‘an apparatus to the 
critical study 'of Keats fuller than any that has hitherto 
appeared,’ are perfectly edited, but it is clear that some 
amendment is called for, at any rate in the apparatus to these 
not unimportant poems. 

J. Isaacs. 

W. B. Yeats : Last Poems and Pli^s (Macmillan & Co., Ltd^T^ 

6 s. net). 

Mr. Yeats has been dead now for over a year, and these' 
last poems come to us under conditions whose consequences 
must lead, as surely as the last war did, to vast re-valuations. 
We turn the pages and meet again the strange, splendid, 
defiant and melodious numbers; but an old man cries 
through them, lamenting his decaying body, singing its joys 
and the joys of its lusts. These last poems are sex-obsessed. 

You think it horrible that lust and rage 

Should dance attention upon my old age; 

They were not such a plague when I was young ; 

What else have I to spur me into song ? 
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This is a most terrible confession to fall from the lips of an 
old man; and though we continue to be dazzled by the 
variety, the vigour, the subtlety and the mastery of the poet’s 
verse-patterns, we are all the time haunted by those and other 
similar words and the many times their theme, in many 
different forms, recurs. 

How can I, that girl standing there. 

My attention fix 
On Roman or on Russian* 

Or on Spanish politics ? 

• • • • 

But O that I were young again 
And held her in my arms ! 

Is it, we wonder, significant that so often, as above, it is the 
interrogation mark that ends the sentence or the verse, as if 
shame were there and the emotions of the uncertain and 
defiant spirit ? 

The poems are full of pride too, the pride that goes ill 
with what must know how near the inevitable mysteries are ; 
and these are in great contrast with the latter poems of two 
other old poets, Yeats’ contemporaries. Hardy and Bridges. 

And a proud man’s a lovely man . . . 

Mr. Yeats is accepted by nearly aU the advanced younger 
generation of poets as master. Their unanimity is extra- 
ordinary; but such unanimity can also be dangerous. A 
rfSn made a classic in his own lifetime may suffer two subse- 
quent fates ; to live on by reputation rather than by love, and 
toJ?ecome, to a still newer generation, the granite obstacle to 
its own sort of creativeness, and therefore very soon to be 
written down or even denied. Before Hardy’s death the then 
young poets were nearly all Hardy worshippers — Sassoon, 
Graves, Blunden, Nichols. Now, some seventeen years 
afterwards. Hardy the poet is little known by the new 
generation, and, where known, tends to be rejected by it. It 
is, we think, important that this should be understood. Out 
time is singularly lacking in critical standards and literary 
conviction, and the slavish acceptance of Yeats, while so 
many others haye gone down brfore the iconoclasts (it is 
extraordinary to find how few of the younger critics hatyc 
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sought to understand him but have instead cried up the 
undoubted splendour and memorableness of his pagan poetry) 
has done a good deal of harm to the other and equally impor- 
tant modes that poetry can assume. 

There was a time when it seemed to us a heresy and a dire 
confession of deficienc)' when we could see, from the outside, 
the greatness of a poet, but felt no love for him, and, in fact, 
found him on the whole antipathetic, and sometimes even 
hateful ; but we have learned since that only to God is given 
the divine power to love — and to be indifferent to — all, 
equally. Yeats was one of our youthful passions. ‘The 
golden apples of the sun. The silver apples of the moon,’ the- 
Irish legendary heroes, the mellifluousness of his numbers : 
all tfere an enchantment. Then came an awakening, a feel- 
ing of having been deceived, even an anger against the 
psuedo-magic, the rather windy gesturing, the Irish 
‘ blarney ’ as we named it to out minds. We read him no 
more. The story of the change that came over his subsequent 
verse is known to everybody, the austerity, the spareness of 
word, the masculinity of music ; and a personality began to 
emerge that from core to metaphysic communicated one 
homogeneous living experience. Like so many others, we 
returned to wonder at the marvels of Byzantium. But the 
personality itself still kept us at a distance ; as indeed it still 
does with these last poems where the antipathy is now mixed 
in with some actual distaste. We have written of the sexual 
obsession ; there is also the ‘ snobism ’ of the Irish gentle- 
man. He speaks of the new poets * now growing up ’ as 

Base-born products of base beds. 

He asks them to 

Sing the peasantry, and then 
Hard-riding country gentlemen, • 

The holiness of monks, and after 
Porter-drinkers’ randy laughter. . . . 

There is something &!se in spirit in all this. 

He uses God too much as a counter for his own brand of 
caysdcism. There was a good deal of the actor in Yeats. 

We shall be told by the new school of critics that we are 
confusing subject-matter with the true communicating stuff 
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of poetry, that it is the pattern that counts and the tension 

and drama in the pattern. We still find it hard to read 

Hopkins and Donne and Eliot, as these do, repudiating the 

theme but accepting the word+manifest man. We stiU look 

at what is said ; and what has obviously counted with the 

poet counts with us. We see Yeats’ greatness. Who can 

refuse homage to the poet who, in this book, offers us L^/s 

hees^uU, The Municipal Gallery Revisited^ The Statues^ A. Bm/ze 

Head ? These poems command us but we cannot love them. 

•» 

L. Aakonson. 


The Nen> World Order ^ by H. G. Wells (Seeker and Warburg, 

6 s. net). 

In their recommendation of this book, the publishers 
describe it as ‘ the blueprint of a World Revolution ’ and as 
"a work of world significance.’ The phrases are extravagant 
as a description of the contents of the book. In fact, when the 
publishers tell us that ‘ Wells gives many details of the 
coming world order,’ they conflict with the author himself, 
who says, on page 1 53, ‘ This book is a discussign of guiding 
principles and not of the endless specific problems of adjust- 
ment that arise on the way to a world realisation of collective 
unity.’ The truth is that The Near Wi»-ld Order is an extended 
essay on the main causes of the dangerous and potentially 
fatal sickness which has fallen on the world in the shape of 

outworn and now moribund system of international 
relations, and in the steadily increasing social friction inside 
each separate national society. The author discusses these 
<^Sses throughout the book, but he gives us an excellent 
summary of them on page 17 in describing the world’s 
disease itself. 

‘ It is the system of Nationalist individualism and unco- 
ordinated enterprise that is the world’s disease and it is the 
whole’ system that has to go.’ 

These two things, anarchic national sovereignty and an 
anarchic economic system based on privately controlled and 
competitive economic undertakings of all sorts, are the root 
causes of the world’s ills. The cure ? Mr. Wells tell us that 
it is to be found’ in a thoroughgoing Revolution which will 
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result in the establishment of a new world order. Again, I 
cannot do better than quote his own words on page 119 
to show the scope and character of both the revolution and 
the new order. 

This new and complete Revolution we contemplate ... is 
(a) outright world-socialism, scientifically planned and directed, 
plus (b) a sustained insistence upon law, law based on a fuller, more 
jealously conceived restatement of the personal Rights of Man, 
plus (i) the completest freedom of speech, criticism and publica- 
tion, and a sedulous expansion of the educational organisation to 
the ever-growing demands of the new order. 

What is meant by world socialism, or collectivisation, to 
use the alternative description which is frequently employed 
in the book ? The answer is to be found on page 39 in these 
words : 

Collectivisation means the handling of the common a&irs of 
mankin d by a common control responsible to the whole com- 
mumty. It means the suppression of go-as-you-please in social 
and economic afeirs just as much as in international af&irs. It 
means the frank abolition of profit-seeking and of every device by 
which human_ beings contrive to be parasitic on their fellow men. 
It is the practical realisation of the brotherhood of man through a 
common control. 

The fundamental law of this new world order will be 
based on the rights of Man which are found expounded in 
the chapter entitled ‘ Declaration of The Rights of Man.’ 
There is nothing in this declaration which will not be fouiwi 
in the programme of the British Labour Party, or to which 
any liberal-minded man or woman could possibly refuse to 
agree. Of this declaration, Mr. Wells says, it ‘ must becoiSfe 
the common fundamental lav of all communities and collec- 
tivities assembled under the World Pax.’ 

And lastly, the third side of the ‘ triangle of forces ’ — 
knowledge. This will result from improved and more widely 
spread education, from free and absolutely unrestricted 
thought, speech and writing on any subject tmder the sun, 
and from the proper organisation of research. 

This analysis of Mr. Wells’ theme ignores, perforce, the 
many illustrations and analogies which support and enliven 
his arguments. The book is interesting mroughout, even 
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when, as frequently happens, the author is riding some hobby 
horse of his own which has no ver}* obvious relation to his 
subject. I am thinking now of such things as the extra- 
ordinary onslaught on Roman Catholicism in the chapter, 
‘ Socialism Unavoidable,’ of the attack on the Kational 
Government in the chapter ‘ Politics for the Sane Man,’ and 
of the unfair saddling (page 71) of * the British governing 
class and British politicians generally, overtaken by a war 
they had not the intelligence to avert,’ for a calamity which 
assuredly they have not brought about. These and other 
similar aberrations are either extravagantly expressed, or, as 
m the case of the attack on Catholicism, simply irrelevant. 

Then, too, much of the book, when critically examined, 
has very little tangible content. For example, let anybody 
read carefully the chapter ‘ Politics for the Sane ISIan ’ and 
ask himself what there is in it — ^unless it be the recommenda- 
tion of Proportional Representation 1 Again, !Mr. Wells 
occasionally throws out suggestions which seem hard to 
reconcile with his main arguments, as when on pages 125 
and 126 he writes: ‘. . . is there any conceivable reason 
why ... we should not go ahead ... to a less impromptu 
socialist r^ime wder a permanent non-party administration’' 
(my italics). How would this differ from any other form of 
totalitarian government? Also, who would appoint the 
administmtion, who would control it, and who change it 
when necessary? But, a few pages later, in fact, in the 
Declaration of Rights itself, we read : 

No treaty and no law affecting these primary rights shall be 
binding upon any man . . . that has not been made openly by and 
.the . . . acquiescence of every adult citizen concerned, 
either given by a direct majority vote of the community affected 
or through the majority vote of his publicly elected representatives. 


But how win such representatives exist under a non-party 
administradon which is to be permanent ? 

Unfortunately, a great part of the book is either com- 
pletely vague or else, as in the example given above, self- 
contradictory. The talk about the discussions which must 
precede and prepare the world revolution, the structure of 
government and society in the new order, the discussion of 
the new order in' being, which ends the book, these and 
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other themes are left completely in the air, tmsubstantial and 
unsatisfying. Many of the author’s statements are simply 
beyond comprehension, like that on page 6 z : ‘ The British 
Empire has shown itself the least constructive of all govern- 
ing networks.’ (What, by the way, is a ‘ governing net- 
work ’ ?) But the British Empire is not one unit for purposes 
of government, and in any case, to call a politick system 
which has developed Dominion Status, Indirect Rule, and 
the doctrine of Trusteeship and the Dual Afandate, the * least 
constructive ’ of its kind, is simply to flout the intelligence 
of one’s readers. The real value of this book is that it exposes 
some, at any rate, of the causes of present discontents, in an 
arresting and challenging way. 


J. COATMAN. 
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‘ Tie Reiei has begun its work of destrofmg Es^and^ for 
Germat^ can and will destroy i&fr,’— Bremen wireless, 8 a.m.. 
May 21st. 

The first big battle between the Allied and German armies 
has been fought and lost. The Allies were taken by surprise 
and have been completely outwitted and outmanceuvred. 
•It is an open secret that when the first news of the German 
‘break-through’ at Sedan and of the French rout were 
received in Paris, there was dismay among the politicians, 
some of whom (and not merely those who have long been 
known as defeatists) began to think in terms of a separate 
peace. France staggered under the blow. But she has great 
resilience, and, at &e moment of writing (May a5rd). General 
Weygand’s counter-offensive is in preparation and France is 
more determined than ever. As for ourselves, we must 
tonsider it a piece of good fortune that we have a new Govem- 
■ment just in time, for, with all its defects, that Government 
has far more courage, energy and resolution than its prede- 
cessor (persons high up in the Departments, and even in the 
^binet itself, were unashamedly defeatist). It will be hard, 
terribly hard, to win the war in any case. Mr. Qiambetlain’s 
Administration would certainly have lost it. 

No one with aitical judgment and any love of country 
can, these last few days, have been free from dread and 
afigtush lest the German advance be so precipitous that 
France be indeed compelled to seek a separate peace. That 
dire peril is over. If it were not, it would be Great Britain’s 
task to inform her own people and the world that sh will go 
on fighting, no matter whit happens. However great the 
danger, the destruction, and the sacrifice, Great Britain and 

Voi,. CXXVU— Nou 760 641 
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the Empire must fight on until the armed might of Germany 
has been for ever broken. 

Even in these dark days we must remember that any peace 
except a peace that not only breaks her might but also keeps 
It broken is a German victory. There will be days, even 
darker days, than these — days when any future wiU seem better 
than the all but unendurable present. But in those days, too, 
We must remember that a peace which leaves Germany’s 
armed might unbroken leaves her in possession of her con- 
quests, or able to resume possession — cleaves her, indeed, the 
gteatest military Power in Europe and, therefore, ultimate 
toaster of Europe and of ourselves. 

It matters little whether the Germans are despotically or 
democratically governed. The experience of the past would 
seem to show that a semi-constitutional monarchy suits them 
best. But that is their concern. What matters is that they 
be disarmed and remain so. An armed Germany will always 
be a danger to all. However peaceful and democratic sher 
may appear, the moment she again grows conscious of her 
armed might she will abandon her peaceful foreign policy 
and destroy her democratic institutions, which will always be 
as feebly defended as they will be ferociously attacked. The 
Germans are inclined to favour egalitarian ideals, but they 
have never understood or believed in the liberty of the 
individual. Peace has never been much more to them than 
a respite from war and a preparation for future wars, whether 
foreign or civil. If they are not fighting others, they will 
fight among themselves. Long before Hitler took ofl&ce thertT 
were strong German majorities for war — ^majorities made up 
of the Marxists, who want class war (and had it), and Natioaa^ 
Socialists, who want war abroad (and have got it). Except ' 
for the Roman Catholic Centre, no political patty with 
civilised aspirations has had the slightest chance of survival 
in Germany (the German Democratic Party, which professed 
liberal principles, was doomed to extinction from the very 
beginning). An armed Germany wiU always go through the 
process of conquest at home as a preparation for conquest 
abroad. Militant nationalism will establish itself at home by 
terrorism, demagogy and armed force. It wili ertend its 
domination to neighbouring countries and then aspire to the 
mastery over all Europe, while professing peaceful ideals 
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and attributing a fell aggressive purpose to every victim, 
however innocent, to its own fell aggression. 

No ‘ appeasement,’ no ‘ concessions ’ of any sort, will 
satisfy Germany, The more she gets in a free way, the more 
she will ask for. And if she can no longer get it for the asking, 
she will take it by force. The mote she conquers, the greater 
w’ill be her appetite for further conquests, once she is armed ; 
there is nothing to be done with her, except disarm her. 
The moment that is achieved — at th? cost of some 10,000,000 
lives last time and of untold numbers this time — she will 
become peaceful and democratic once again and be eager, 
' ever so eager, to ‘ co-operate ’ in building up a ‘ new European 
order,’ to promote universal disarmament, to be the ‘ equal * 
of other Powers in a League of Nations. 

It wili never be enough to disarm her and even to keep 
her disarmed. It will be necessary for the Allies to remain 
armed, for if disarm, they make themselves as weak as 
‘Germany — ^which is the same as making Germany as strong 
as they are. If the Allies disarm, they as good as arm Ger- 
many. And unless they remain armed, they will never keep 
Germany disarmed. That is why the popular demand for 
international disarmament and the concession^ made to this 
demand by successive British Governments helped to promote 
German rearmament and so bring on the Second Worid War. 

If we forget these things in the days of sore trial that lie 
ahead, the Second World War, even if won, wili be lost 
again, just as the First Worid War, although won, was lost 
after it was won. 

Our people have at last begun to understand that they are 
*^ghting for their existence as a great nation. But the wide- 
spread belief persists that even subject nations, or nations 
that have fallen from greatness, can enjoy peace and pros- 
perity and that ‘ greatness ’ does not therrfore naatter. TTie 
ordinary Dutchman or Dane, so it is argued, is just as happy 
when Holland or Denmark are small Powers as he was when 
they were Great Powers, There may have been a semblance 
of truth in the argument, although greatness cannot be 
measured in terms of material wr^-being only. But the 
German invasions of Denmark and Holland robbed it of all 
truth. Nations, fallen from greatness may even have a dcqpesf 
contentment than those that must have the re^OBBftwSties 
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of gteataess. But not when they owe theit fall to Germany. 
No people can lead even a tolerable existence if the Germans 
are their master. The fate of Poland shotild be a warning to 
all who may be wanting peace with Germany in the days 
ahead when it may seem that ‘ nothing can be worse than 
war.’ The German peace in Poland is worse than any war. 
It is a nightmare from which there is no awakening — ^it is 
horror and misery more dreadful than wounds and death. 
And what the Poles are suffering now, the people of F.n glanfl 
win suffer if they are defeated by Germany. A German 
peace anywhere is worse than any war. 

The testing-time that has begun will be all but unendur- 
able. But it will have to be endured. Our eclipse as a Great 
Power, the end of our national independence and of our 
individual liberty, the destruction of civilised life in all 
Europe (for there will be none left if the Germans win the 
war) — all these things threaten us now in the most imm ediate 
sense. ‘ The abomination that maketh desolate ’ is aU but 
upon us. 

We must fight on, whatever happens. As much, at 
least, depends on the ‘ home front ’ as on the battle front. 
The British ‘home front’ is more solid than the German. 
But it win be more severely tried. If it endures until the 
German * home front ’ begins to break, we shall have won 
the war. Gennany’s defeat will then be rapid and thorough. 
We must, therefore, endure until the end. ^ 

Despite the superior resources of the Empire, England is 
at a terrible disadvantage, for she is outnumbered in the an 
and her dties offer an easier target than the more distant 
and more widely scattered cities of Germany. She wi% 
therefore, have to make up in quality what she lacks in quan- 
tity. In the air she is doing so even now : there is an Eliza- 
bethan touch about the glorious exploits of the R.A.F. 
which, squadron for squadron, has shown itself incomparably 
superior to the air force about which Field-Marshal Goering 
has boasted so much. She will have to compensate for her 
disadvantages by audacity in attack, by fortitude in defence, 
and by indomitable resolution on the ‘ home ftont ’ no less 
than on the fronts of battle. We do not know if the war mil 
be won. But that it nw be won is certain. 

The Editor. 
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When on May and the Prime Jvfinister announced to the 
House of Commons the withdrawal of the Allied troops 
from that part of Norway which has erroneously been called the 
southern area — ^namely, Namsos, Trondheim and Aandalsnes 
— it became clear that Hitler had w’on a battle which for many 
reasons we ought not to have allowed ourselves to lose. 
The plain fact cannot be concealed either by stories of heroic 
fighting in adverse conditions, or claims to a technical success 
achieved by evacuating our troops without loss, or even by 
hints of new and threatening dangers. The conviction 
remained that there had been a mistake in the conduct of the 
war, a mistake which would have hard and tragic consequences. 
It will be the task of future historians to examine the psycho- 
Jogical, political and tactical blunders which were so ruthlessly 
catalogued by Sir Roger Keyes in his speech to the House on 
May 8 th ; they must examine, too, the reasons for the Navy’s 
failure to be in operation against Trondheim at the moment 
when, according to Sir Roger Keyes’ contention, a bombard- 
ment from the sea would have fundamentally altered the whole 
position. It appears to be already certain that the danger in 
the Mediterranean was not sufficiently urgent to justify the 
removal of strong naval units from a theatre of opetaticwis 
where success was vital to the enemy, and upon which all his 
foture plans were based. 

The importance attached by the German High Command 
to a victory in Norway is set out with almost classical lucidity 
'In tLe FranJ^urter Zeitung of April 21st. : 

The would-be strategist [the paper says] must possess among 
other things a map, a ruler and a pair of compasses. The southecn 
comer of Nor^y is geographically situated on about the same 
latitude as the north of Scotland. This end of Norway, which is 
about355 miles fitom the German North Sea coast, is some 870 miles 
£com Narvik, as the crow flies. From the north of Scotland it ia 
more than t,ooo mileg to Narvik, a distance equal to that between 
the Isle of Sylt and Naples. This lot^ way is flanked by thebolgfc 
c£ southern Norway with Stavanger and Bergen fitctng GmUt 
Britain, and separat^ horn Scapa Flow by some 270 miles 
Norway and Sweden emerge from the Arctic 
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Germany as a pear-shaped formation — a very large tract of country 
indeed. Not more than 2,500,000 people live in the part which is 
Norway, most of them in the warmer south which had to be occupied 
by our troops. Here, too, are the runways which provide us with 
a strategic spring-board to England and the wastes of the North 
Sea. Was it really a gigantic mistake (as the English maintain it was) 
to take possession of this jumping-off ground in a life and death 
struggle against Great Britain, instead of leaving it, plus the whole 
of Scandinavia with its strategic and economic advantages, to the 
enemy ? 

No, the German G^mmand knew perfectly well what they were 
about. One thing is now of vital importance — to keep the gain 
and use it to the best advantage. We shall not fail to do so. 
Having achieved the initial success, apart from economic advantages 
to be derived therefrom, we shall be in a position to tie up and 
weaken the Franco-British air and naval forces, and to compel 
Britain to fight. The sore is bleeding and will continue to bleed. 
The weakening of the Western Powers will be noticeable sooner or 
later — ^in the North Sea as well as in other waters where the Britislf 
and French have vital interests, the Mediterranean in particular. 
The naval superiority of the Western Powers rests, not with their 
actual fleets, but with the margin of those fleets over other Powers. 
This is a very itnportant calculation for all who look to the ending 
of Franco-British naval supremacy for the satisfaction of their claims 
to Lebefjsraufff. 

Nowhere has the connection between the North Sea and the 
Mediterranean been more strongly emphasised during the last few 
days than in Italy. The British and French, too, had an inklings 
a fortnight ago, when the Scandinavian drama began, that it might 
be a profound and none too happy turning-point in the fortunes St 
the Western Powers, and so it has proved to be. 

By leaving the initiative to Hitler, we allowed hiift m 
concentrate the whole weight of his military and political 
striking power, as well as his own prestige, on the attack 
against the West. The assault on Holland,- Belgium and 
Luxembourg, on France and ourselves, on the night of 
May 9tl^icSi, followed the pattern of his former essays in 
aggression. It had been planned and prepared to the last 
detail, anil was carried out with minute precision. Skilful 
camouflage on an elaborate scale paved the way for military 
action. For days on end the German propaganda machine 
had been spreading alarming reports on -tension in the 
Mediterranean, on the possibility of Allied action in the Near 
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East, on the dangers threatening the Balkans — and the 
manoeuvre was successful again. When the German diplo- 
matic representatives handed in the memoranda of their 
Government at Brussels and the Hague, neither Holland nor 
Belgium was in a state of the highest military preparedness- 
The German armies, in fact, had marched into these neutral 
countries fully four hours before the diplomats made their 
futile attempt at justifying the assault on the independence 
of sovereign states. The German aeroplanes were already 
dropping bombs on Amsterdam * and Rotterdam when 
the German Ambassador to Holland added insult to injury 
. by his cry of ‘ Stop thief ! ’ in an attempt to pin the 
responsibility to Holland alone. Holland’s rapid fall, the 
moral collapse of the countrj’ and the methods by which the 
Germans advanced, have shown with unmistakable clarity 
not only Germany’s criminal conduct in warfare, but also the 
criminal lack of political, military and moral defence measures 
in the Low Countries. True enough, they were faced with 
appalling odds, and it was not expected that they would be 
able to turn the tables on such an overwhelmingly powerful 
enemy. But many of us had cherished the belief that morale 
would survive, that steps had been taken to hamper the 
progress of the invader and hold him in check until assistance 
could arrive. But these measures had not been taken ; the 
much-praised flooding precautions did not work satisfactorily, 
strategic bridges had not been nrined, and they were not 
blown up even when the position became precarious. The 
Butch authorities made insufficient attempts at sabotage in 
face of the advancing foe, sabotage which might have gained 
tim§ for the constinctive organisation of resistance. It is 
*not merely by a tragic combination of irresponsible omissions 
that the R.A have been compelled to destroy the oil ta n ks 
at Rotterdam and Amsterdam, because the I^tch fliiled to 
do so in the hour of danger. 

In a message addressed to the world on May aist, in one 
of the gravest hours of French and European history, the 
Prime Minister of France, M. Paul Reynaud, pointed out 
that the military command were feced with an enemy who 
conducted war with new methods, new tactics and a hithetto 
unknown plan of campaigd. The methods he referred to 
had already been tried out by the Germans, first in Puluid^ 
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then in Notway, latet in Holland and Belgium. It can hardly 
be accepted as sufficient excuse for the General StafiFs that 
they were taken by surprise. It would appear that the ‘ Re/ds- 
mbr myth ’ persisted in the minds of the Western General 
Staffs until it was tragically falsified by Germany’s threats to 
the very arteries of Western life. Up to that moment it was 
argued that Hitler might be a skilful enough politician, but 
that he was incapable of conducting a war. It was taken for 
granted that the German General Staff would wage war 
according to the rules of proved traditional military science. 
The authorities were unable, and’ perhaps unwilling, to realise 
that Hitler has made considerable progress, that he has ■ 
conquered his own army and forced it to adopt his tactics, 
his strategy and his way of thinking about warfare. They 
did not know, apparently, that Hitler’s principle, in warfare 
as in politics, is, as he has himself expressed it, that he who 
would win must essay the impossible. The attack in the 
Ardennes sector had seemed impossible and improbable.’ 
Hitler divined what the opposing military authorities had 
not foreseen, and what no general staff was therefore pre- 
pared to encounter. In addition, by his operations in Holland 
and Belgium,*he managed to divert to fhose parts some of 
the best French and British troops. Germany applied methods 
which were beyond the imagination of conservative strate- 
gists. The onslaught was political as well as military, and 
military operations were carried on from within as well as 
from without. German parachutists proved in Holland that 
this weapon, originally conceived in Russia, is an aggressi"^ 
factor of the first magnitude. StUl mote dangerous to the 
attacked was the landing of troops from transport ’plane^ 
It is reliably estimated that between 10,000 and 15,000 
parachutists were dropped over Holland. Some wore 
German, others wore French, British or Belgian uniforms, 
StUl others were disguised as policemen, woritoen, peasants 
and women. Their main task was to supply information to 
the German authorities about possible landing-places ; they 
were also to disrupt communications and to spread panic 
among the civilian population. One half of the Dutch 
casualties, which are estimated at a figure of 70,000 to 
80,000, were caused either by parachutists or by members of 
the Fifth Qjiumn. It is known that the political organisation 
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of the Fifth Column in Holland vorked with terrifying 
precision. Not only was Holland a theatre of war with 
Germany, but that countr>- was also in a state of civil war* 
Dutchman fired at Dutchman. Many years of untiring 
underground work, initiated, supported, financed and con- 
ducted by Germany, brought about the disintegration of 
national unity and will to resist to an extent which was fatal 
to the country. Germany’s political methods — if one can 
make such a distinction — contributed more to the annihila- 
tion of Holland than did her military operations. Events in 
Belgium and France have proved, yet again, what has been 
. no secret for some time : that in those countries, too, 
Germany has been, and probably still is, in possession of 
certain footholds for interfering -with the war effort of those 
countries. In this sense the problem of the Fifth Column 
will remain in existence so long as the war lasts. It will 
remain a problem until victory — ^military victory — over 
.National Socialist ideology has been achieved. Until this 
victory is won, the Fifth Columnists will remain a dan- 
ger to the security of our existence. The strictest measures 
must be taken against them, and unrelenting efforts made 
both to render individuals harmless and to, destroy their 
organisations. The urgency is the greater because the Fifth 
Columnist, if acting from conviction, is prepared to do 
anything in his power, by any nefarious means, to weaken 
organised resistance both in this country and in all possible 
theatres of war. The violence and precision of Germany’s 
military advance as far as the neighbourhood of the Channel 
tjorts have brought about surprise situations which cannot 
3e sufficiently explained by tra^tional conceptions of military 
aperations. The German move was revolutionary. The 
actical outline of this warfare and the perfect and effirifyir 
xx>rdination of every single detail have considerably oon- 
ributed to biinging the Westein Powers to the verge of 
lefeaL On the other hand, however, it was this co-ordination 
>f the Ge rman war machinery which in the hour of utmost 
ianger made the Allies realise to the full the German issne, 
vith all iis consequences. The hour may be late, but not top 
ate, even with Hitler standing on our doorstep. His aim is 
he match towards this island, which he declares to be aan 
sland no longest ia. the military and strategic seo^ and 
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he claims, will soon cease to exist as a political teality, once 
he is on the march. Hitler has won the first rounds in the 
battle for this island, which he considers to be his ma in 
political and military opponent in the struggle between all 
he stands for and all we are fighting against.'/ He wants to 
strike at England in order to destroy the European embodi- 
ment of an idea which the French and British Empires 
represent to the world and which, besides its geographical 
and structural unity, crystallises all the spiritual, cultural, 
mental and religious vtilues which have been sought and 
longed for throughout the centuries, until our day. Hitler’s 
challenge is not only to a geographical and political entity. 
He challenges the very basis of our humanity and the issues 
which have been fought for throughout the ages, and for 
which, for the second time in a generation, nations are bleed- 
ing the world over. And yet the present challenge is wider 
and more comprehensive than ever before. Not because 
Germany may be stronger in the military sense, and we may, 
be weaker, not because Germany has so far won more 
victories threatening our existence, than in the first phase of 
the war in 1914, but — and this is decisive — ^because for the 
first time in history we have to face a fully and methodically 
organised Power which has been elaborately and consistently 
trained for its task — a revolutionary German Empire with 
undivided will power and dynamic impetus. The Germans 
have succeeded where the Russians have failed in mobilising 
and organising total revolution. And just as they have 
organised and completed this revolution inside the Reich 
with unrelenting consistency and brutality, so are they now 
det ermin ed to throw all the powers of their state, pohtical, 
diplomatic and military, in a revolutionary sense, into thfe* 
decisive struggle. 

We are faced by a German revolution, a revolution which, 
quite apart from its political aims, refuses to’ recognise any 
strategic traditions of warfare, any guaranteed rights, and 
which does not feel bound by proroises glibly given and often 
repeated. Neither does it recognise the humanisation of war, 
because the Germans are convinced that disturbances in the 
rear, the fight against civilians, will ultimately bring about a 
crisis of morale and lead to collapse. Many have questioned 
in the last few days whether there was any Sense in cruelly 
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murdering poor refugees who were merely fleeing from the 
German war machine. It has been asked whether there was 
any purpose in this, or whether it is just an expression of 
degenerate bloodthirstiness when German pilots machine-gun 
helpless and destitute people. It may be answered that in 
the background of it all there is systematic deliberation. 
Those deeds, scarcely credible from a human standpoint, 
betray a will for unrestrained destruction and the hope that 
this destruction will break down morale ; the belief, forther, 
that after the collapse the ‘ German Eagle ’ will dominate 
shores which have been spared the cadaverous smell of 
■ Western Europe, 

Great Britain and France have understood the challenge 
at the eleventh hour, and in a situation which is strategically 
extremely dangerous. Tragic mistakes only recently com- 
mitted have allowed the enemy to establish himself at various 
points which must be considered to be key positions for future 
hig attacks. But we are fighting back. It was difficult for 
France to overcome the shock of the enemy’s penetration to 
the heart of the country. For a moment it seemed that the 
morale of the nation might not be able to rally in face of the 
' enemy. The overwhelming effects of those events seemed too 
powerful for a nation whidi for twenty years had been lulled 
into the feeling of security that nothing could happen to her 
frontiers, and that the great Maginot Line would keep every 
enemy in check. Experts realised, what was kept from public 
knowledge, that no defence is ever impregnable if the attacker 
iy careless of the human lives he sacrifices, and if he has been 
in a position to adapt his technical weapons of aggression to 
tjie .strength of the defences. When reality corrected the 
policy of years past, the French people seemed unable to 
grasp the facts. Now they have recovered faith in themselves. 
They are going about their work with quiet detemamation 
and carrying on with the organisation of their iodustiies. 
Their minds and hearts are set upon providing the sum of all 
means of defence which have been asked for by their Prime 
Minister and their new Cbmmander-in-Chief, General 
Weygand. 

At the same time, the French army has develc^>edooonten' 
offensives on a large scale,* the results of which cannot 
foreseen at the* moment. One thing is cettain ; the Fteixi 
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army has recovered its old fighting spirit, as its leaders assure 
us ; we may expect the united British and French armies in 
France to give their utmost to the coming struggle. They 
have now adapted themselves to the methods of the enemy. 
They are beginning to understand the new tactics of the 
German army, and how to encounter the new kind of offensive 
weapons. The two countries are making the most powerful 
effort in the history of mankind, and are firmly determined to 
pit against the German war-machine the total production, 
total reserves, and total will-power of two great empires. 
"When, under the pressure of events, Mr. Winston Churchill 
formed his Government of National Unity, a new chapter 
was opened in the conduct of the war. Hitler has contributed 
his share towards proving that the war against German 
revolution can only be won by the sword and not by half- 
hearted measures, nor by hoping for a collapse for lack of raw 
materials or difficulties in obtaining supplies. With the 
passing of the Emergency Powers Bill (May 22nd), the 
Churchill Goveriunent has created the statutory basis for 
total mobilisation and total warfare. In the period between 
now and the carrying into effect of this measure the attack 
of the enemy- against this country may be imminent. He 
intends to strike the fatal blow at a moment which will not 
find us ready to throw in all our reserves. This may happen. 
It may also happen that the diplomatic efforts now being made 
towards clarifying the attitude of Italy and of Russia may be 
decided, not by our goodwill for an understanding, but by the 
outcome of the struggle now being waged in France, aifd 
possibly by the outcome of attacks against this country. 
The sympathetic attitude towards the distress in Eutopf 
shown in the United States during the last few days may cause 
that .country to adopt more constructive forms of assistance 
than have so far been forthcoming. But in, all probability 
that assistance wiU come into effect only when the Allies have 
already fought the battle of life and death. The men and 
women of ^ country, in these days of danger, and in face 
of the irntritnent threat, have steeled their hearts and are more 
confident than ever in their belief that the German revolution 
shall, and will be annihilated by the ultimate victory of the 
Allies. 


‘ European Observer.’ 
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[IPif publish two accounts showing tlx character of the German 
and Russian occupation of Poland. Tlx first is bj an Englisb- 
womany who was an eye-witness to the scenes described. We witlh 
hold her name as well as the names of persons, for mention of these 
might lead to reprisals by tlx Germans. She herself is now in this 
country, but if Ixr name were published her Polish friends might 
be identified and be made to suffer. We regard Ixr account of the 
German im’asion of Poland as of very considerable historic interest. 

' It reveals not only the ruthlessness of the invader, but also throws 
some light on the activities of the German ‘fifth column^ which was 
as active in Poland as it has been in Norway and Holland. 

The second account, which §ves some details of the Russian as 
well as of the German occupation of Poland, is ’based on letters 
written % reputable persons and smuggled out of the occupied ter- 
ritories, so as to elude the German and Russian censorships. It 
also §ves some details supplied ly persons who were able to escape 
secretly from these territories. All the details given have been 
'carefully cheeked and collated . — ^The Editor.] 

I 

« • 

During the months of July and August I was staying in a 
forester’s house near the western frontier of Poland. Other 
ladies with their children were also there and their husbands 
came for the week-ends. We knew that German troops were 
massed on our frontier, 5 km. within German territory, but 
in the peace of the forest no news whatever reached us, and 
only once did I see a small number of Polish soldier cydists 
ride down the lane which led pas& our house. These were 
the only troops we saw. 

For some three weeks 'the men £com Bydgosacas hwd 
brought increasingly serious news, and in reply pq Oiai! , 

6^2 
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usual questions always gave the same answer, ‘ There will 
be war, it is unavoidable.’ Every evening the forest and 
field hands came to the house to hear the wireless news, but 
it told us little. 

On Sunday, August 27th, however, the forester brought 
news that movements had been observed on the German 
side of the frontier, and it was hastily decided that I should 
return to Bydgoszcz, taking the four youngest children with 
me. All ’buses westwai;d had ceased running and we had to 
return by train, with some delay. What struck me was the 
perfect quiet of the Sxxnday crowds and the entice absence 
of any sign of panic. 

Arrived in Bydgoszcz, I found the same quiet reigning. 
Air raid precautions were still being carried out, reserves of 
food purchased, and so on ; there was anxiety, but again no 
panic. On the evening of Thursday, August 31st, the 
forester’s wife and eldest daughter arrived, having hurriedly 
left the town where they lived, and where there had been a' 
muster of horses for the Polish Army on that day to which 
the forester had sent his two horses, German aeroplanes had 
bombed them and killed many, including one of the forester’s. 
That night a rfeport came that German tanks and lorries were 
enteriag the forest, and the forester and his assistant got away 
on there motor bicycles, joining us early on Friday, September 
I St, the day on which we had our first air raid, soon followed 
by a second. I was out in the town during both, and on my 
way home when it was over I counted six buildings ablaze ; 
they seemed to be all civilian buildings. So far as I know liB 
military damage was done. EKuing the last few days large 
numbers of Ge rman s must have entered Bydgoszcz secretly ^ 
across the ‘ green frontier,’ and from Danzig. 

Evidently large quantities of arms, rifles and machine- 
guns had been smuggled across the frontier and concealed 
in the town or its environs, for from this day on the Germans 
in large numbers began sniping from the windows of German 
houses and flats, and continued it day and night tiU the entry 
of the German forces. They also machine-gunned us from 
the loofe, and fired upon everything, men, women and 
horses (fortunately children were seldom in the streets). A 
dead horse lay in our street for two days because it was too 
dangerous to take it away. Opposite a Red Cross station 
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which I three times visited was a German house, and the 
inhabitants fired on the station continually, though the Red 
Cross flag was displayed, when the stretcher-bearers were 
bringing in casualties. 

On September ist, two Germans, father and son, were 
shot in our street as they were in possession of hand grenades, 
and when challenged by soldiers ran away, firing at their 
pursuers. The soldiers shot them. 

Also I was told that the German proprietor of a chemist’s 
shop was arrested and shot for being in possession of a hand 
grenade. Another hand grenade exploded within a few yards 
. of a shop where I was buying. Later on, such incidents were 
too common to be recorded. 

There were six or possibly seven air raids on September 
and. Two were driven off by Polish ’planes, but the others 
got in and apparently did litde damage. It was, I think, on 
this day that the decision -was made to arm the citizens of the 
.town, as the soldiers were being withdrawn. The order 
came from Warsaw to the town president, but there seems to 
have been some undue haste and perhaps a little confusion in 
carrying it out, for it was said (and I bdieve with truth) that 
many Germans represented themselves as loyal citizens and 
received arms. Certainly, afterwards, the sniping seemed to 
increase greatly. 

The mayor also received the order to go at once to Warsaw 
with all municipal documents and funds. He left in his car 
^ust before the Germans arrived. The report was imme- 
dtftteiy spread by the Germans that he had absconded with 
all the town treasure and was responsible for the death of 
many German citizens.^ 

^e so-called ‘Bloody Sunday’ of September 3rd has, 
of course, been the theme of much German propaganda, and 

^ Heanog of thiis charge he returned after a time to defend his honour and wm 
attested by the Germans together with his wife and son, who was c|uite a youth. He 
waa ki^ imsoner jEbtr some time and then had a pretexKre of a trial court mardaS^ I 

believe). The dbargea xaacationod were brought against him and upheld, although he 
produced evidence tibet he had strictly caeriod out ofiScial orders. He was condenaaed 
to death atul dually shot afmr having been treated in a shameful and humiliaring way, 
so that be constantly b^ged to have the judgment carried out immediately. The tee 
of his wife and soo remained fa some rime doubtfoL Just before tevingtelCMeai I 
was told that the wi& had been zekased, but die son was sdll in prten, JhoAm 
version was that he had been shot, but I never learned what bad actuidly hi||>ie«Mpd, 
him. 
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it was on this day that I was shot at for the first time but not 
hurt. I was in the streets off and on from 9 a.m. to about 
4 p.m., having gone out to see friends and to inquire how 
they had got through Saturday’s bombing. 

There was a good deal of bombing on this day, and I 
had to take shelter two or three times, which delayed my 
return. Between i and 2 p.m. I went to the house of an 
acquaintance as the bombing began again, and there heard 
that about an hour or so before I arrived a detachment of 
Polish artiUety drove quietly through the main stteet past 
this house, evidentiy in retreat and on their way to join the 
forces beyond the town. They were followed soon after, at 
a smart pace, by a battery which had covered their retreat 
and was now hastening to rejoin them. As they passed a 
German house on the opposite side there was a burst of 
firing from the windows ; the officer gave the order to halt, 
turned a gun upon the house and fired, whereupon the sniping 
ceased and the battery continued on its way. After this the, 
civilian guards arrested aU Germans whom they found with 
arms in their possession and they were shot out of hand. 

While we were talking, a member of the household came 
home from church and said that there had been sniping from 
the turrets of the Jesuit Church as the congregation was 
leaving, and here again arrests were made and the people 
with arms shot, but I saw no signs of atrocities. 

The German accounts later spoke of fierce fighting going 
on in the streets adjacent to the main street mentioned above? 
but I stood at the door of a house in one of these streets 
where I had taken cover from an air raid, and looking out 
into the sunlit street I saw at one end an old lady and gentle- 
man taking their dog for a walk, and at the other end I saw* 
Polish soldiers going along in single file on both sides of 
the street close to the houses to get protection ftom the 
bombing ’planes. From later reports we learned that the 
Germans had miscalculated; they had believed that the 
German troops would enter the town on the 3rd, and hence 
the augmented shooting, as they threw off all pretence of 
moderation, but the troops did not appear until the afternoon 
of the 5 th. 

About 4 pjm. I went home up the main street, stopping to 
watch two guns firing at three ’planes high overhead, bit 
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apart from that the street was perfectlj- quiet. Later reports 
explained that the frontier guards and some artillery had 
held up the enemy on our part of the frontier, hence the delay 
in their progress. 

September 4th was a day of anxious waiting ; I do not 
even remember whether there was an air raid, but there were 
more on the following day. I was in the town and had to 
take shelter three times. Finally I went to a friend living in 
the main street. About 2 p.m. the firing became much hotter 
and seemed to come closer ; we still’thought it was increased 
sniping. About half an hour later, as the noise increased, 
one of our number went down to see what was happening, 
and returned a few minutes later saying that the Germans 
were in the town. 

I at once started for home, and near the place where I was 
fired at on Sunday I saw the body of a young air raid warden 
who had been shot through the head, though he was a non- 
.combatant and unarmed. I went to the Red Cross first-aid 
station, where I saw a Red Cross stretcher-bearer dying ; he 
had been killed by a hand grenade, of which the ‘ Volks- 
deutsebe ’ seemed to have an unlimited quantity. As I was 
going through the street a group of people called me to take 
cover as sniping was going on. As I entered a house there 
was the flash of a rifle from an opposite window ; evidently 
the Germans in this part of the town had not yet heard of the 
entry of the troops. 

• When I reached home I heard that a young man and a 
young woman living in the house (air raid wardens) had been 
shot, the man through the window of his room and the 
woman as she left the house to go to her duties. He died 
two days later, and she is crippled for life. 

From this time on life was a nightmare of horror. Llie 
Gennans started the campaign of falsehood about the Polish 
atrocities on the so-called * Bloody Sunday,’ and almost the 
first victims of this campaign were some twenty little Boy 
■Scouts, from twelve to sixteen years of age, who were set 
up in the market-place against a wall and shot. Ko 
reason was given. A devoted priest who rushed to 
administer the Last Sacrament was shot too. He received 
five wounds. A Pole said afterwards that the sig^ 
those children lying dead was the most piteom oC 
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the hotfors he saw. That week the murders continued. 
Thirty-four of the leading tradespeople and merchants of the 
town were shot and many other leading citizens. The square 
was surrounded by troops with machine-guns. 

Among the thirty-four was a man whom I knew who was 
too ill to take any part in politics or public affairs. When the 
execution took place he was too weak to stand, and fell down ; 
they beat him and dragged him again to his feet. Another 
of the first -victims was a boy of seventeen, the only son of a 
well-known surgeon who had died a year before. The father 
had been greatly esteemed by all and had treated Poles and 
Germans with the same care and devotion. We never heard 
what the poor lad was accused of. 

An instance of one horrible execution was related by a 
friend of mine. This person was standing at a window 
which overlooked a garden when the tramp of feet 
was heard and a party of ci-vihans entered, accompanied 
by Gestapo and S.S. An order was given and the civilians, 
formed up into a line ; the observer thought they had come 
to go through military exercises. A second order was given 
and the men dropped on their knees and at a third order 
began to crawj to and fro on thek hands and knees. Then 
the police began to shoot and continued shooting until the 
last of their prisoners lay still. The shooting was, of course, 
heard, and there was commotion in the streets, those in the 
street trying to force the iron gates, and those within threaten- 
ing to shoot them unless they went away. At last the- 
commotion ceased and the people were driven away, hjjt 
soon after the Gestapo were given another house outside 
the town. 

Ihese are only a few examples of the indiscriminate 
murders which took place. The shooting was still going on 
when I Idt the town. At the beginning it was done by the 
soldiers, afterwards the Gestapo and the S.S. took it over and 
exceeded the troops in cruelty. 

When the soldiers first entered the town thek minds -^etc 
inflamed against the Poles by the stories of horrible atrocities 
which the Poles had committed on the Germans, and in 
revenge they themselves acted with the most appalling 
savagery. Stories were spread of how hundreds of mutilated 
German corpses had been found in the forest; with eyes put 
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out and tongues torn out, and photographs of the victims 
•were shown to foreign newspaper correspondents. 

It was quite true that hundreds of such corpses were found, 
but they were of Poles, great numbers being of 'women and 
children who had fled from the town when the Germans 
approached and were hunted and machine-gunned by German 
airmen who had followed them. i\n acquaintance of mine 
•who fled •with her husband and two children, but had to return 
as they found no place of refuge, said that the saddest sight 
was the number of little corpses that strewed the way — ^babies 
and little ones who succumbed to exposure and -want of food, 

• or 'were shot down in the flight. 

There were corpses of Germans who had also fled, but 
the number was small, and they would, like the Poles, be 
targets for the ’planes. It was also observed that the names 
of these people were printed at intervals six or eight times in 
the lists of -victims, but were each time reckoned as fresh 
Victims in order to lengthen the list. 

The following occurrence, told to a friend of mine by 
the only survivor, may illustrate this point. An old German 
woman and twelve other Germans decided to flee together 
to a forest place several kilometres from the town and take 
refuge with the Catholic priest there. They were on foot, 
and when evening came on they were still about an hour’s 
walk from the place, so they turned into a cottage in the 
Immlet they were passing through and decided to spend the 
night there. The old woman was uneasy and wished to press 
oUi but the others refused. When the others were sleeping 
she got up and crept out of the house (she was a very devout 
Catholic and said a voice told her not to delay). When only 
a short distance from the house she heard ’planes approaching 
and, turning to see where they were going, saw the cottage 
struck by a temb and totally destroyed. She said ite 
everyone in the house was kilied and the corpses -were terribly 
mutilated, but — as we see — ^by German ’planes, not by Polish 
murderers. 

The looting of the town began at once. Already, on 
September 6th, officers and their wcwMnkind visited the 
chose of the best everything they wanted and lad it carried 
to their cars, many of whi^ had also been stolen feom dte 
citizens, and when the trader suggested wntii^ olit *<11(4 
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account, he was told ‘ these are reprisals for the war begun by 
Poland.’ 

Later on all Polish shops were dosed, lorries driven up to 
the doors and the stock-in-trade thrown out of the windows 
by numbers of ‘ Jmgdeutsche^ while others stacked everything 
rapidly in the lorries which were driven directly to Germany. 
Now there is not a single shop in Polish hands ; the owners 
were driven out and everything they possessed was confis- 
cated. Germans werej>ut in possession as trustees. Not 
a penny was paid to the owners of the businesses, and before 
I left preparations were already being made to install the 
trustees as owners of the shop and goodwill. I was told 
that rent and outgoings of various kinds were to be paid to 
the Government, the Polish house-owners having, of course, 
also been robbed of their property. 

Even when substitute wares were sent from Germany the 
Poles were not allowed to buy, only the Germans who 
received cards permitting them to purchase. There were 
plenty of cards but very little to sell, even to the Germans. 

Then began the movement against the intellectual classes 
and the well-to-do citizens. They were seized and sent to 
inter n ment camps, first of all to the soldiers’ empty barracks, 
where they were ill-treated and murdered at the pleasure of 
their gaolers, 

The conditions were terrible — no sanitation, no proper 
water supply, the prisoners, men and women, being driven 
down in^scriminately from their rooms to the latrines early 
in the morning and again in the evening. Otherwise titey 
might not leave their rooms. It was no wonder that under 
such filthy conditions typhus soon made its appearance. 
The prisoners had to sleep on stone or board floors with a 
thin layer of straw as beds ; the straw was damp and 
verminous, Uce and bugs swarmed. What was perhaps most 
nerve-racking was the way in which, daily, internees would 
be called up by name and led away, never to return.. A 
friend of mine told me that in the yard of his prison there 
were 300 graves beaten quite flat, that no one might recognise 
them as graves. That was at the beginning. Later there 
were many more. 

The insanitary conditions were such that an old German 
‘ Sanitatsrat ’ (he was eighty years old), who heard of them. 
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went to investigate and nude strong representations to the 
officials that if things were not improved there was every 
probability of cholera breaking out, and as he said, * cholera 
will not stop to ask whether you are Pole or German, it will 
strike everj'where/ 

His advice was ignored, and he himself forbidden to 
continue his medical activities. He was condemned to house 
arrest, because he had been disloyal enough to tr}' to protect 
the Poles. His warning was justified, for soon after typhus 
broke out and spread with such rapidity that the prisoners 
had to be evacuated. They' were ffistributed among other 
prisons in the town and in neighbouring towns. There were 
thousands of prisoners, though I cannot give the ejjact number. 

The clergy were treated even more cruelly. One canon 
was condemned to clean out the latrines with his hands, 
and when a younger priest ran forward to do the filthy work 
for his superior, he was shot down like a dog. Another was 
'led two or three times through the town with his hands above 
his head. The people, recognising his figure, ran after him, 
crying, ‘ It is our Canon,’ but when he turned to them they 
shrank back in dismay, for his face and head were so swollen 
and discoloured by blows that they could hardly recognise 
him. The only reason given for ^s brutality was that he 
was too proud, and held his head too high. Both these 
priests have now been removed, it is said to Germany, but 
when I left the town no one knew for certain where they were, 
or if they were dead or alive. The priests were confined in 
vfftderground ceUars and their condition was so terrible that 
when a letter was smuggled in to one asking whether anything 
qould be done for him, he replied that they should pray for 
his speedy death. 

A man who had been in the same prison with the priests 
told a friend of mine that the treatment they receiv^ was 
impossible to put into words. All religious communities 
were treated alike ; the Jewish Synagogue was the first church 
to be destroyed ; this was done at once, and in a very short 
time not a stone of it was to be seen. In the second week of 
February the destruction of the seventeenth-century Jesuit 
Church was begun and was almost finished the the 
day on which I left. It was the church from whkh the Sxkig 
took place, lihe reason given was that an 
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had dropped incendiary bombs on the two turrets, which 
made the church unsafe and consequently it had to be pulled 
down. The two turrets certainly did bum one night and 
hundreds of people saw it, but no one either heard or saw an 
aeroplane that night. When I left it was being said that a fine 
new church, built about twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
entirely from the money of the Polish citizens, is to be the 
next one to disappear. 

All Polish schools, too, have disappeared, and the children 
have to go to the German schools, where the only instruction 
they have is in the German language, and this in spite of the 
fact that during the twenty years of Polish dominion the 
Germans were allowed to have and to build German schools 
wilh German teachers. Fortunately the military governor 
of the town issued a decree that the Poles were not fit to give 
the Nazi salute or to sing the German national anthem and 
folk-songs, so they were spared that humiliation, which the 
German teachers were already trying to force upon them. * 

Right from the first, Polish girls of fifteen years old and 
upwards were sent to Germany in large numbers. It was 
only after several weeks that mothers began to receive letters 
from their daughters saying they were having medical treat- 
ment, injections being administered three times weekly, they 
did not know why, but it made them feel ill, and some of the 
girls were said to have been in hospital for three weeks. In 
February or a little earlier a new decree was issued that girls 
of sixteen to twenty-five were to be sent to Germany, by 
Hitler’s orders, ‘ to refresh German blood,’ and only a shStt 
time before I left yet another order was issued to the head 
teachers of schools that the names of all boys and girls qjf 
fourteen and upwards were to be notified to the Ge rma n 
officials. 

These children were arrested in the streets ot their homes 
and sent by tiain loads to Germany, for what purpose the 
parents coiiid only conjecture. The parents are in despair. 
Those who can, send their clnldten away to distant places, 
the so-called unannexed part of Poland and so on, but even 
then they do not know whether they are safe. The Germans 
say this special treatment is to protect the children ftom 
certain diseases, but the Polish belief is that it is to induce 
sterility among the young generation. 
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Meanwhile, since Christmas the banishment of thousands 
to other parts of the country, destination unknown, or to 
Germany, still goes on. The men are mostly sent to work in 
Germany. Vi'ith the women and children the procedure is 
somewhat different. Generally the people were aroused 
about 2 a.m., given tu'ent}' minutes to clothe themselves and 
their children, and then turned out, only partially clad, into 
the bitter cold. They had to go to the nearest square nr park 
and there they waited under armed escort until the number of 
families, ‘ generally four hundred,’ had joined them, probably 
by about 6 a.m. They -were then packed either into unheated 
cattle trucks or into open country wagons and were driven 
for hours across country. In one such transport old women 
of seventy-five were included, some of them relatives of my 
friends. If their relations were fortunate they might, after 
some weeks, receive a postcard saying the evacuated had 
been brought to such and such a place and set to work on 
ihe land. Of course all the furniture of their homes was 
seized and confiscated. As if this was not enough, the 
Germans added mental tortures to their misery. 

In a little village near S the villagers were aroused 

on the night of the Tuesday before Christmas (IJecember 21st) 
and driven out in the usiM way to await the time when all 
should be assembled. After they had waited for a long time 
a message was brought that the order of evacuation was 
cancelled and the people might return to their homes. They 
fell on their knees thanking God for their deliverance and 
vasnt home happy in the thought that they would spend 
Christmas as always. On Christmas Eve, in the midst of 
their simple rejoicing, a knock came at their doors and without 
> any preparation they were dragged out, put into waiting carts 
and driven away from their homes. 

Doctors, lawyers, professors, teachers, dentists, in &ct 
all professional men, have been forbidden to practise, ejected 
from their homes, expelled from ‘Greater Poland,* their 
furniture and all possessions seized. I was told that some 
doctors are now beginning in Warsaw and its districts. 
*11118 is stUl going on. -At first the excuse was that the 
Germans were sending away the Poles who had come in 
from Congress (‘Russian’) -and Galicia (Austrian PolaiMl^ 
but soon they abandoned that excuse and deported 
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women who with their parents and grandparents had been 
bom in the provinces of Pomerania and Posen. Various 
friends of mine who come under this description are banished. 

Before the Germans had been a month in the town they 
forbade the use of Polish, both in the home and in the Church, 
although the Poles had allowed the use of German during 
their twenty years of dominion. The ‘ Volksdeutsche ’ are 
particularly brutal in enforcing this order. An elderly lady, 
who apparently did not know German, was speaking Polish 
very softly to her companion in the tram when a man got up, 
gave her a violent blow on the ear, and said, ‘ Will that teach 
you not to speak your filthy language ? ’ Men and women . 
in the street were slashed across the face with dog-whips if 
they spoke their mother tongue to one another, and one day 
a young lady told how, when a little girl about four years old 
and her brother, about seven or eight, were talking Polish 
together, she saw a ‘ Volksdeutscher ’ policeman strike the 
baby in the face and beat the little boy unmercifully in the 
street. 

As already mentioned, the Synagogue was the first building 
to be destroyed, and the maltreatment of the Jews began at 
once. Before the war of 1914-1918 there were not a great 
many in the town, probably only a few hundred, and they 
were largely of the well-to-do mercantile and professional 
classes, but after 1920 they arrived in ever-increasing numbers, 
until there must have been some thousands ; I cannot say how 
many, but some streets of the old town especially were almost 
entirely inhabited by Jews. On one Monday soon after^e 
occupation sixty people were shot, of whom the greater part 
were said to be Jews. 

In the small neighbouring towns the Jews, so I heard,* 
were completely erterminated, men, women and children 
being shot. I asked a German lady if this were true, and she 
said it was, and that in one of these towns there lived two 
old ladies, educated German Jewesses, who had been bom 
and had lived there all their lives ; she said they were really 
nice women and had been on the friendliest terms with her 
parents, and these two poor old women had been murdered 
with the rest of the Jews in the town. I myself used 
constantly on my walks to meet two old Jewish sisters who 
were native of the town, educated German Jewesses, but 
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after the Germans entered I never saw them again, nor could 
I ascertain what had become of them. 

The policy of ejecting and deporting so many thousands 
led to the emptying of many dwellings. Before I left, over 
3,000 were standing empty, and the number was increasing. 
These were largely the best and most expensive flats and 
houses in the town. They naturally paid no rates, and so the 
town had lost a great part of its revenue. 

Now the empty dwellings are being filled "with Baltic 
Germans, and other intruders, whose conduct in many cases 
is in no way better than that of the ‘ Volksdcuiscbe' One doctor 
•turned out the wife of a Polish doctor, with her two litde 
children, into the street with nothing but a paper parcel in 
her hand. The Pole had owned a large and well-equipped 
clinic and was in most comfortable circumstances. Now he 
is a fugitive and his wife and children destitute. That same 
Balt afterwards went to the wife of another doctor and 
demanded from her a picture which was the only valuable 
she had been able to rescue of her absent husband’s property. 
She had to give it up. 

A German doctor was placed in possession of the practice, 
home and splendidly fitted surgery and consulting rooms of 
a specialist for ears, nose and throat. The doctor had to flee 
and his wife and children also. When the latter returned they 
found the stranger in possession. He refused to allow them 
even one room to shelter in, and also kept possession of their 
entire wardrobes. The position of all these poor fugitives 
was terrible; on their return after despairing wanderings 
they found their homes sealed and themselves homeless and 
penniless. Naturally they returned from their flight with 
torn garments and worn-out shoes, but no prayers induced 
the Germans to return any of their property. One poor 
mother with an eight-year-old daughter begged to be allowed 
a change of clothing for each, as what they had on was 
borrowed from friends, but the official replied ‘Not a single 
chemise shall you have,’ and had them expelled fcom his 
oflSice. 

There were thousands of such cases, and everyone asho 
could spare from their own depleted wardrobe gave whikt 
they could ; but soon their power to help was exhanstedi, 
things were made worse b^use the GercoMB idl* 
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Red Cross of gifts sent to them for distribution. Even the 
Polish wounded were not spared; the townspeople heard 
that their wounded in hospital were lying on the floor often 
covered only by their coats, and they sent linen and all 
coverings they could spare for them, but were finally requested 
to send no more, because the Germans took the things for 
their own people. In Poznan ‘ cantos ’ had received help for 
these poor destitutes, but the Germans raided their store and 
took everything. 

The inhabitants have made every ^ort to keep up the 
Polish character of the town. At the end of October, after 
Germans had been pouring in by thousands, the Germans* 
were so certain that their covmtrymen had approached 
equality that they held a census. The arrangements were 
sudi that the Germans could record their numbers very 
quickly, but the Poles would not be discouraged — many 
stood in the waiting lines from 9 or lo a.m. to 5 or 6 p.m. 
(I myself stood for three and a half hours), and when it was 
evident that they could not possibly be admitted that day 
(Sunday), the papers were distributed to be filled in at home. 
The result displeased the Ger m a n s intensely, for it showed 
that the Poles' still numbered 80 per cent, of the population. 

No doubt the deportations have reduced this percentage, 
but the conditions in Poznan have now so much deteriorated 
and so many refugees now come from there to the town that 
it must have some effect on the population. In our flat were 
three of these unfortunates — an old widow lady, her unmar- 
ried daughter and a granddaughter of ten. The old isdy 
had not dared to go to bed for three weeks ; finally she and 
the child were brought by her daughter to the town, penniless 
and with the scantiest stock of clothing. Her married* 
daughter and her daughter-in-law had been in the concen- 
tration camp at Posen for nine weeks when I left Poland, and 
were expecting every day to be deported in one of the deadly 
unheated trains to an unknown destination. 

Of covirse everything they possessed had been seized and 
they had only the clothes they were arrested in, and one of 
them had the cover of a baby’s perambulator for the night. 
The conditions were terribleJ— damp floor to sleep on with a 
thtri layer of damp straw, the rooms heated during the day 
to 8° C., which sank at night, the food issued on starvation 
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rations. Hardly a morning passed on which some frozen 
child’s corpse was not removed from the quarters. 

Had the husband of one of the ladies not managed at 
great cost to have some food smuggled in they would probably 
hav’e star\’ed. 

And yet the hope and faith of the Poles of that part of 
the countr)’ was as strong as at the beginning of the war, 
and their faith in England so great that it sometimes terrified 
me. An old lawyer and liis wife were being expelled from 
the town, destitute and only allo-wed to save the furniture of 
one bedroom. I went to say good-bye and tried to give them 
some conofort. The old man said, ‘Yes, we know that 
Poland will rise again. England has promised, and to doubt 
her word and her honour would be to doubt the Mercy of 
God.’ 

Another friend, a middle-aged doctor, who with his wife 
was in the same position, said to me, ‘ To doubt England 
would be like doubting God.* Another fiiend, a woman this 
time, said, ‘We know that Poland will live again and be 
stronger than ever, but we shall not be here to see it.’ Her 
words were prophetic, for a few days later, on October zist, 
she, her husband and their only son were arrested and we 
have never been able to trace them, but have every reason to 
believe they were murdered. Their house was plundered the 
nest day ; it and all their property had already been confiscated. 
Hope for Poland is strong, but for themselves it is dying or 
al^dy dead. ‘ We shall not be here, but England has given 
her word and Poland will live again.’ 

God grant that England may justify their faith. 


n 

J. The German Occupation 
Nearly all churches are closed ; some have been turned 
nto storehouses or garages. Ancient historical and beautiful 
3uildings have been destroyed ; in the very few where priests 
aave been left, religious reremonies are allowed only dbring 
1 few hours daily or weekly, after which they are dosed, 
rhe greater port of the dergy-is in prison, and the popolatioa 
is deprived of all religiotis help. 

The Cardinal of Cracow is allowed to ce leb rate dip ffofy 
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Eudiatist only a few times a week behind the locked doors 
of the Cathedral and with no congregation. The treatment 
of arrested priests is peculiarly cruel. Many of the old and 
weak have been executed after having had to walk miles in 
their night attire during the coldest weather, with their arms 
up ; they were executed in public places, the population 
being compelled to assist, and they were reftised the last 
spiritual comforts and Christian burial. Many priests have 
been taken to concentmtion camps, where they have to work 
excessively. They are insulted, abused, starved. They are 
also compelled to dean the streets and beaten. After the 
famous Vatican broadcasts all of them received five blowS 
with rubber sticks. Some were ill afterwards. 

Nor are women respected. Hundreds were executed 
together with men, under the slightest pretext, often on 
fantastic charges of having ‘ persecuted ’ Germans. Women 
belonging to the intellectual or aristocratic dass often reject 
the advances of German officers ; opposition is fatal. Sonae 
tttnft ago a very beautiful woman, married a few months 
before the war, was executed in Cracow for the ‘ crime ’ of 
having refused to talk and dance with a German officer in a 
restaurant. 

^ Many women from the intellectual class, even mothers, 
ate taken to Germany for forced labour. Young girls are 
sent to the brothels for soldiers, behind the lines of the 
Western front, and poor girls in Cracow who are seekiijg 
work are kept by force in brothels for the soldiers there. In 
the province of Pomorze several groups of Polish boys and 
girls (each group comprising several hundreds) were sterilised. 
It is stated quite openly that the fecundity of the Polisl^ 
population must be reduced by every possible means. Many 
girls were executed during the first weeks of the occupation 
if they were known to belong to the Scout organisation ; 
s o me for destroying posters insulting England and France. 

During so-called * reprisal espeditions ’ hundreds of 
passers-by have been executed, including old women and 
mrt thftfs with infants, for one German soldier killed by an 
unknown hand. For instance, in Wawer, a small town near 
Warsaw, a tmin was stopped and loo travellers were taken 
out for execution, as not enough permanei^f residents of the 
town could be found to satisfy the vengeance of the German 
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soldiers — as a reprisal for two of their drunken colleagues 
killed during a dispute in a restaurant. 

Many children of four, five and six are taken away by 
force from their parents if the name of any of them is not 
purely Polish. Protests are useless. The children are taken 
to German schools and are lost for their family. The youth 
is also compelled to attend German schools, where everything 
is done to Germanise it utterly. One hundred and forty boys 
between thirteen and sixteen were executed some months 
ago in Western Poland because they did not want to sing a 
song in praise of Hitler. Boys and girls over sixteen ate 
taken to Germany for hard work, and it is strictly prohibited 
to German villagers to treat them normally, humanly, as 
they would often like to do. The same applies to prisoners 
of war, who are sent to villages to help in agriculture ; under 
menace of severe punishments the villagers are ordered never 
to treat them humanly or to give them food at their own table, 
etc. A German girl, for the kindness shown to Polish 
prisoners, was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
and German officers who refused to take possession of fully 
furnished flats — ^the property of Polish intellectuals who were 
brutally thrown out into the street — ^regarding it as being 
against their code of ethics and honour, have been shot dead 
in Warsaw as a punishment and ‘as a warning to other 
Germans.’ 

. The deportation of vast numbers of people from one 
province to another causes vast sxiffering. The following 
facts are typical. A family, living in Western Poland, were 
visited by the Gestapo. The four children were in bed with 
y:oughs. The German policemen said : ‘ In half an hour 
you must be ready to go away.’ They took some food, a 
small bag, 100 zlotys, wrapped up the children in warm rugs 
and furs and . .. . were ready. They were put in a train, 
in cattle waggons, of course without any heating. It was 
25® C below zero. Forty-eight people, of all classes, were 
in one waggon, which was dos^ and sealed. The min 
went on for thirty-six hours without stopping. It was icy- 
cold weather. Many of the people were without fix>d or 
suflident warm dothing. When the train stopped, six 
corpse of frozeii children were taken out. The rnactyedca^ 
was aot finished All the pec^le were locked wtoW 
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empty railway waggon for another twenty-four hours without 
food. Then they were released and could go where they 
liked, in an unknown place, miles from the nearest town, 
with the thermometer standing at 25° below zero. The 
mother and children went to Warsaw’, the children half-alive, 
saved only by the furs. 

This treatment is quite common in Poland nowadays, 
and is constantly employed by both Germans and Russians. 
Not long ago a big party of Poles were sent from the Russian 
occupied area to Warsaw in open waggons used for the 
transport of timber and coal. "'OChen they arrived many were 
half frozen, and both hands of one of them, a famous Polish 
surgeon of the Warsaw University, had to be amputated. 

In the same way the Germans sent a sealed train fiill of 
Ukrainians to the Russian occupied area. It stood for hours 
and days at the stations — ^the way being occupied by transports 
— during the greatest cold, 55° Reaumur. At Lwow, its 
destination, when the train was opened nobody was alive. 
It is a fact, however incredible it may seem. 

Here are quotations from a letter recently received from 
Warsaw ; ,/ 

With us every month is worse and more difficult. It is impos- 
sible to describe the barbarity, cruelty and negation of all principles 
of ethics and culture in the midst of which we have to live. The 
programme of the Germans is short and clear — to ‘ evacuate ’ all 
Polish population from Western to Central Poland, as they want the 
former for their colonisation by Germans from other coui^ijes ; 
to exterminate the intellectual class, leaving only peasants, workmen 
and craftsmen, those who will work for the Reich ; to destroy all 
Polish culture and all the wealth of the country. This progfammg^ 
is carried out systematically and ruthlessly. All museums, collec- 
tions, laboratories, all machinery ftom the factories, etc., have been 
already taken to Germany — ^from the Polytechnical School not only 
apparatuses, books and furniture, but even the instaUatioii of 
central heating has been ‘ evacuated.’ To exterminate the intel- 
ligentsia, chiefly three methods are used : depriving it of all work, 
which means starvation ; extremely low salaries ; and different 
kinds of repressions, like prisons, concentration camps, requisitions 
of all property, expulsion from homes, executions. I t h in k many 
of these could be bravely supported, as our people show a real 
heroism, if those madmen obsessed with the idea of dominating 
the whole world were not so systematic, so diabolically ruthless in 
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their method of colonisation. .Against this u-e are all helpless. . . . 
In Warsaw arrests and requisitions occur every day. Recently a 
big house in Narbut Street was requisitioned in the middle of the 
night ; everybody was thrown out into the streets and not given 
time to put their shoes on. . . . 

We often obser\-e strange, curious facts, a behaviour which 
makes us think we are under the domination of people who arc not 
normal, who suffer from a peculiar form of race-obsession. How 
else could one explain the following : Three Jews were crossing a 
street quietly. From the other side approached a young German 
soldier. Suddenly, with no visible reason, he insulted them, began 
to beat them, to spit and to shout wdth a fury which made him half 
mad. Here is another case : Some time ago a young student 
slipped in the street and, as he fell down, was unfortunate enough to 
knock accidentally against a passing German officer, who also fell 
down. The boy apologised and went his way. But a little further 
on they met a group of armed soldiers. The officer called them and 
ordered them to arrest the boy. He was severely beaten and insulted. 
His ting and watch were taken away and he was put into prison. 
After three days he was released, but his passport remained with 
the police. A few days later he was called to the General Staff oflScc 
to fetch his papers. He entered a luxuriously furnished room and 
saw many high officers. One of them told him to take his passport 
from a little table. As he was bending to take it, fie received a 
formidable blow from below, another one from the side in his jaw. 
Of course in the same moment his teeth were knocked out and his 
mouth full of blood. Is not that degenerate ferocity ? Is it possible 
for a cultured man, an officer in a respectable army, to behave thus ? 
. And the treatment meted out to men of science, professors 
of th**Cracow University ; they were shaved like criminals, dressed 
in thin prison coats during the greatest cold, forced to do heavy 
physical work with extremely poor food, sleeping in icy cold halls, 
•wo on one small dirty bed, insulted every day. Seventeen have 
already died — among them many of international feme. The fete 
of the others is bound to be the same. 

Wth regard to Polish prisoners of war in German hands. 
Some riaw ago a party of these, found to be already unfit for 
labour, was sent to Warsaw. Those who have not seen them 
can hardly imagine that human beings could be reduced to 
sudh ruins — they look like human beings no longer. Skdetons 
covered with wounds from bating, with parts of the bo^ 
swollen, starved, in rags, with bam feet in the bitter cc^ 
they could hardly* walk without help. They had be$» tiinae 
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days and nights on the jouiney without food. All had to be 
sent to hospitals where they could have their first bath in six 
months, llieir rags were fuU of lice and other insects. 
Many died in the hospital ; it is doubtful whether the rest 
wiU ever recover their reason. 

There is famine in hundreds of homes in Warsaw, and even 
more among the homeless. Since February it is increasing 
every day. One sees hundreds of children seated in the snow, 
weeping because they .are hungry. Only black, heavy bread 
is obtainable at a comparatively low price — 200 grs. per day ; 
it saves from death, but not from disease ; and what about 
those who have not money even for that ? There are thousands 
of such. All other articles have disappeared long ago. 
They are sometimes obtainable at exorbitant prices, in secret, 
as there is a death penalty for buying and selling at high 
prices. MUk, butter, eggs, meat, fruits and sugar are luxuries 
unknown since many months to the average population. 
Potatoes are obtainable in small quantities. 

The Germans are taking aU they can. They are not 
hiding the fact that they would be glad to see a^ many Poles 
as possible starved. ‘ It will give more room for us,’ they 
say.. It is true that about 2,000,000 of the population have 
already perished under both occupations since the end of the 
war proper, from 35,000,000 of the total population of 
Poland. 

n. The Russian Occupation • 

During the first two months it was better than undS:*thc 
German. Unfortunately that is no longer so. There is 
femine everywhere. ‘ Well-to-do ’ families are eating black 
bread, gruel and potatoes, others only bread soaked in ‘ water 
of soup,’ made with water and a handful of flour. To obtain 
bread one had to stand brfore the shops oft^ ftom midnight 
till 9 or 10 a.m. In general one cannot find anything in the 
shops. Not only foodstuffs, but other articles like needles, 
thread, knives, etc., have all been taken long ago by the 
Bolsheviks to Russia, as they themselves are short of every- 
thing. The crowning economic blow for the population 
in the occupied territory caqae on December 23rd, when, 
quite suddenly, the circulation of the Pojlish currency, the 
doty, was stopped without the possibility of exchanging 
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zlotys into roubles. People who had sa-vings received one- 
tenth of their value, often not even that. Only the permanent 
residents of Lwow could receive anything ; the savings books 
of the others, of so many refugees from other parts of Poland, 
were destroyed. The fate of the people who came from other 
parts and provinces is most tragic. They are thrown out of 
the rooms, not allowed to seek work, not given the right to 
rations of bread, etc., as the Bolsheviks want to compel them 
to go to Russia, and this means a sure death in the opinion 
of all. Some of the workers, mostly miners, taken by force 
to Russia, often run away and say it is starvation there, for 
they can only buy one meal a day with what they earn. 

The villagers of the occupied territories do not like to 
accept the Russian rouble, and they have stopped bringing 
food to town. Hunger is felt by many so acutely that there 
have been cases of suicide. Mothers have killed their small 
children because they were unable to see their sufferings. 
Nervous breakdowns are more and more frequent. They arc 
increasing as the Bolsheviks are throwing out the lunatics 
from the asylums under the pretext that there is no money for 
their maintenance. 

Hundreds of people are leaving the cities on foot, each 
carrying a small bag and going to unknown villages in the 
hope of fin ding some place where starvation will not be so 
painful. Some Americans, who enme from Lwow not long 
ago, state that more than 5,000,000 of the population are 
bound to die if the Soviet does not allow America or other 
coiBitries to bring food to this part of Poland. Indeed the 
situation there is more dreadful than human imagination can 
conoeive. 

Arrests are so common that men from the intellectual class 
do not sleep at home, but evety night in a differertf friead^s 
house. ‘Ogpu’ always comes during the night. One 
never knows what is the cause of the arrest. Anyone can 
denounce whom he likes by writing his name and leaving the 
card in a box at the * Ogpu’s ’ office. He receives lao touHes 
reward for every denunciation of Polish and Ukrainian 
patriots or social workers- For several months executiems 
have been going on. Nobody can visit the prisoners. 
Only once a month may fr^h linen be btougjbr in, hot the 
ditty' cannot be given back as it is all in rags. TSaeaitrfbiiX 
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hours before the execution the family is allowed to see the 
condemned. People say it is the worst torture. Not only 
intellectuals are executed, but workmen and villagers too. 
Not long ago all Polish Communists were arrested. The 
reason was unknown. Possibly a denunciation of their 
general opinion — ^to see Russian ^mmunism in practice even 
for a few weeks is enough to be utterly cured of all sympathies 
for it, so much is it a parody of the original idea. 

All the methods used in this part ate like those of the 
Germans — ^barbarous and ruthless. There is one difference, 
however — ^there is less individual, sadistic cruelty, although 
little respect is shown for human life, either for ^t of their 
own people, or of the enemy. 

Ihe deportation to Russia, not only of individuals, but 
of whole villages, is carried out with the same cruelty as by the 
Germans. The village is surrounded by soldiers, generally 
during the night, and all inhabitants are taken to the nearest 
station. No exception is made of either the old, the weak? 
or the iU, nor even of women with newly-bom infants. 
These die by the dozen during the terrible journey and their 
corpses are thrown out through the little windows of the 
cattle waggons. In some districts one could follow the route 
of these deportation trains by the hundreds of frozen corpses 
lying along the railway line. At the station at Lwow, where 
ihese unfortunate people ate put into another Russian train, 
twelve deliveries took place last month. Of course nearly 
all died. The villagers are sometimes allowed to take a few 
belongings with them, sometimes they are not. Those who 
oppose the order and remain in their beloved home are beaten. 
No wonder the hate of the population for Bolsheviks is 
tremendous. 

The extermination of the intellectuals is also in the 
programme, and it is done quite successfully. There are 
tragedies in the schools. The following are examples : the 
teacher, a Russian Bolshevik, suggests that the children write 
a letter to Stalin- The children do not know how, and are 
perplexed. He writes himself, on the board : ‘ Dear Father 
Stalin, We thank thee most heartily for having liberated us 
from the slavery of the Polish Lords, and for having shown 
us the Sun of True Freedom and Ifeppiness.’ * Now you 
will copy and sign,’ he says. The children Ibok amazed and 
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confused. Suddenly one begins to cry. ‘ What is the 
matter ? ^ * I will not sign it. It is not true. Vf 'e are not 
happy. My mother always had enough fuel before and we 
were never hungry. never had to freeze or to wait 

hours outside the shops. No, I cannot sign.* The girl is 
beaten and handed over to the police. She is taken to prison 
for a few days * as a warning to others/ In another school 
the children put a cross back on the wall. It is a heavy crime. 
The cross is broken, the boys severely punished. 

; Many priests, Polish and Ukrainians, are arrested and taken 
to Russia. The churches have to pay such heavy taxes that 
they cannot exist. In many districts endeavours were made 
to close them, but the crowds showed great opposition. 
The women especially were ready to fight for their churches, 
even if it cost them their life. 

Prisoners who have been soldiers are treated slightly 
better here than by the Germans. If they are ojfficers or 
intellectuals it is almost worse. In cells where normally two 
are put, there are now ten standing closely together. They 
can sit down in turn on the floor, which is covered with 
excrement because the prisoners axe not allowed to go out 
for ‘ the calls of nature.' The air is such that one can hardly 
breathe. Twice a week they are allowed to go for a ten 
jminutes' walk. They are fed with water and beetroots and 
three times a week 200 grains of bread. Of course they 
cannot live long in such conditions. 

There is a shortage of clothing in this part of Poland. 
Buring the bitterly cold weather one could see many woiiKsn 
in the streets of Lwow without coats. They had to sell all 
they had to buy bread for their children. Some people made 
coats from jute sacks. The misery is incredible and impossible 
to imagine. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT 

After meeting Frederick William HI, that particularly dull 
and insipid descendant of Frederick the Great, Napoleon 
remarked to Murat : ‘ It is one of the eternally impenetrable 
mysteries of creation that a genius ever found his way into 
that HohenzoUem femily.’ 

Frederick the Great was a genius. He had that ruthless- 
ness peculiar to all outstanding rulers of Germany, but he had 
intellect, taste, and great imagination as well. Nor does one 
feel that he was quite as insensitive as many of his predecessors 
and successors. Many of them, his own father for instance, or 
the Great Elector, seemed to love wanton destmction for its 
own sake ; they were cruel merely for the sake of expressing 
their own natures. Frederick the Great was different. In his 
early years, at least, he derived no happiness from aggression. 
His death-mask makes one think of the head of some unhappy 
bird of prey. 'Ihroughout his Hfe he swooped down on his 
victims ; he did not trample them under foot. Perhaps for 
the victims his method of attack was no more agreeable, but 
for posterity he is less repugnant than many other members of ' 
his family. ^ 

His childhood had been terrible. He had been crushed 
spiritually and mentally. He was beaten physically, and .all 
his life he clearly wanted to prove to himself and to others 
that he was not quite such a weaklirig as his fether had 
thought him. 

Perhaps if his youth had been gentler, if he had not been 
surrounded &om his infancy by noise and soldiers and drums, 
had the philosophy of ‘ might is right ’ not been drilled into 
his soul, he might have developed into a well-balanced 
human being. As it was he had no chance to live a peaceful 
life. When he was seven years old and always thereafter he 
was forced to live up to his father’s instructions to his military 
governors : 
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Our son is to be imbued with a true love of the soldier's life, and 
his tutors arc to impress upon him that, just as nothing in the world 
can bring a Prince such honour and renown as the sword, so he 
himself would become an object of scorn to ail the world if he were 
not to love the sword and to seek in it his sole glory. 

It so happened that in 1740, when Frederick, the one genius 
of the Hohenzollen family, came to the throne, the European 
balance of power was shifting. The relations between France 
and England were strained, the war (pf 1739) between Eng- 
land and Spain caused Great Britain again to consider the 
advantages of a colonial empire ; Charles of Austria died 
•in 1740 (in October), leaving only a daughter as the heir to 
the throne. AH the states of Europe, however, had earlier 
ratified the Pragmatic Sanction and had promised to acknow- 
ledge Maria Theresa as the Habsburg ruler. Charles VI had 
been sure that if the Pragmatic Sanction were to be questioned 
after his death, Maria Theresa would have the support of 
Prussia and of Prussia’s new and powerful army. For both 
Kings of Prussia, Frederick I and Frederick 'William 11 , had 
been consistently loyal, or even servile, to their Emperor in 
Vienna, and there was no reason to believe that young 
Frederick would abandon this subservient attitude. 

No one, in fact, expected Frederick to make any changes 
in his father’s policies. He was twenty-eight when he <ame 
to the throne. Until his succession Europe had heard of him 
only to pity him as the ill-treated son of a brutal father. He 
liad never been considered a person to be taken seriously. 
In ftiris, London and Vienna he was thought of as a gentle 
intellectual youth who liked pretty clothes and the amenities 
of life. It was known that he was more fond of conversation 
than of action, he preferred the flute to kettle-drums, and 
other rulers in Europe were satisfied that he was quite harm- 
less — the ideal type of ruler for a little country Eke Prussia 
with a disproportionately large army. 

Sqon after his succession, howeveti Frederick gave every- 
one, including his own ministers, a shock. It was suddenly 
apparent that he intended to be an absolute monaidu Ffe 
dismissed sosoe of his fethex’s advisers and retained oiheis, 
just as he saw fit. He took advice from no one. He dish 
carded the soft French clothes he had ftequently wom hi 
secret behind Ms ftuher’s back and wore a stiff 
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unifoitn. He stopped playing the flute and studied Govern- 
ment documents until far into the night. The somewhat 
indolent, charming Crown Prince had vanished for ever, and 
tihe young King longed for action. His predatory instincts 
were beginning to make him feel restless. He longed to make 
use of the army he had inherited from his father. He came 
to the throne in June, and by the autumn this desire to do 
something had become an obsession. 

It was not easy to.find an excuse to go to war. Prussia 
was not involved in any belligerent alliances. No one was 
bothering his country, and Frederick had every reason not to 
bother Europe. But his impulse to assert himself was 
beginning to dominate him. He longed to prove to himself 
and to others that he could make aU of Europe feel his 
presence if he choose. Above all, he craved power. 

In his desire for power, however, he differed from other 
German rulers. He never concealed this longing behind talk 
of economic needs, as did William n, or behind an ‘ ideology*’ 
as Hitler does. Frederick was alarmingly frank — ^he never 
pretended that he became an aggressor for the sake of his 
people. He wrote : 

My youth, the fire of passion, the craving for glory, yes — and to 
hide nothing from you — curiosity (in other words, a secret instinct) 
tore me from the sweetness of peace, which was mine. And the 
satisfrction of reading my name in the newspapers, and later in 
history, has seduced me. , 

Frederick deliberately looked round for a foe anct for 
territory to conquer. At first he considered using Prussia’s 
ancient demand for the little Duchy of Julich-Berg as a pretext 
for beginning a war. The Duke had recently died and it* 
seemed a good moment to re-open the whole question. 

Then, however, in the autumn of 1740 Frederick saw a 
much bigger opportunity to assert himself. Emperor 
Chades VI died on October 20th from apoplexy after a mush- 
room dinner. * A dish of mushrooms,’ as Voltaire remarked, 

* changed the destinies of Europe,’ and Frederick was the man 
who brought about these changes. He decided to invade the 
Austrian provinces of Silesia. 

It was obvious immediately after the Emperor’s death 
that several countries in Europe were wondering whether or 
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not they should honour their signature of the Pragmatic 
Sanction and acknowledge Maria Theresa as the German 
Empress. Elector Charles Albert of Bavaria claimed at once 
to be Charles’ rightful successor, and young Maria Theresa’s 
position was very insecure. She was only twenty-four, she 
was pregnant, she was inexperienced and not highly educated, 
for her father, always hoping that he would one day have a 
son, had never tempted Providence by giving his daughter a 
man’s education. 

Mada Theresa’s helplessness attfacted Frederick ; and this 
is surprising, for in many ways he was incomparably greater 
than any other Prussian or German ruler, and one would have 
expected him to prefer a conflict with an adversary who was 
his equal in strength. Perhaps his desire of attacking Maria 
Theresa was partly due to his hatred of all women, an aversion 
which influenced his entire character. His father had forced 
him as far as the altar but not farther, and he never saw his 
wife except on rare state occasions. And after his first victory 
over Maria Theresa’s armies in the Silesian War he chose as 
the text of the thanksgiving service I Timothy ii, 1 1 and iz : 
‘Let the woman learn in silence with all subjection. . . I 
suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be in sUence.* 

Frederick had no valid excuse whatsoever for invadir^ 
Silesia. One of the districts he coveted, the Duchy of Jagers- 
dotf, had been purchased by Frederick’s ancestors in i j 2 j, but 
had reverted to the Habsburgs during the Thirty Years’ War 
under Emperor Ferdinand H. This dispossession of the 
House of Brandenburg had been formally and legally con- 
firmed by the Ltm of the Empire^ * the Rjicbsrecbt* The other 
Silesian duchies — ^Brieg, Liegnitz, and Wohlau — ^had once 
been acquired by Brandenburg as feudal tenures in 1557, but 
in 1668 the Great Elector Frederick William had definitely 
and for all rime resigned ary claims to these territories. In 
return he had been given the township of Schwiebus, m 
No'tdiettt Silesia ; Prussia, in other words, had given her word 
irrevocably to surrehdet these possessions. 

Frederick’s tactics when he began the Silesian wars haves 
been an example to all rulers of X^ussia and Germany since. 
He first assured Maria Theresa of his ‘ peaceful intentioaia.* 
His assurances that he l^d no desire to initiate hovdSities 
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against her were particularly deceitful, because he, as the King 
of Prussia, owed her allegiance as his Habsburg overlord. 

When the Elector of Bavaria and others were questioning 
the Pragmatic Sanction and Maria Theresa’s right to succeed 
her father, Frederick sent a new ambassador to Vienna, Baron 
von Borche, who addressed her as ‘ the Empress ’ and the 
‘ Queen of Hungary,’ thus officially acknowledging her 
sovereignty. And as late as November 5 th, 1740, Frederick 
wrote a personal letter to Francis of Lorraine, Maria Theresa’s 
husband, emphasising hfs good will towards the Empress. 

Maria Theresa had believed Frederick implicitly, but by 
the end of November she was seriously troubled by reports 
that the Prussian army was mobilising and moving towards 
the Silesian frontier. She sent an envoy, the Marchese Botta 
d’ Adorno, to BerUn. At first he learned very little except that 
the Pmssian roads looked suspiciously like nulitaty highways. 
In Berlin, Prussia’s aggressive intentions were denied, for 
Frederick hoped to take as many countries as possible by 
surprise when he finally went to war. For this reason he set 
about creating confusion in the minds of statesmen all over 
Europe. ‘ Mental confusion, contradiction of feeling, inde- 
cisiveness, paqic: these are our weapons,’ Hitler said (to 
Hermann Rausdhning), echoing the instructions Frederick 
the Great gave Count Podewils, his Minister of Foreign 
Affair s, 200 years before. Podewils had asked Frederick what 
the Prussian ambassadors were to say when they were ques- 
tioned about the rumours of warlike preparations in Prussia : ' 

At each Court Predetick instructed Podewils] these questidhs 
are to be answered in a difierent manner : in London it must be 
said that, as I have certain information that the Duke of LotraLqe is 
going to make an agreement with France, I am making approaches 
to Vienna, so as to urge them to side with the sailors and with 
religion (the Maritime and Protestant Powers). At the Hague we 
must say that nothing against the peace of Europe is intended, that 
Frederick William made himself useful to the Emperor Leopold, 
and met with nothing but ingratitude ; I, on the contrary, mean to 
recompense myself fimt, and to do service aftervKirds. At Hanover, 
at Mayenc®, we must talk about the necessity of heartfelt patriotism 
and say that I want to support the Empire and protect a House 
which is weak. 

* 

England was not satisfied with the evasive answers 
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Frederick offered her, and his attitude to^’ards Captain Guy 
Dickens, t^-ho was the Charge d’ Affaires at the British 
Embassy in Prussia in 1740, shows that the sentiment behind 
the German phrase Goit stn^e England is a very old one. 
Captain Dickens sent a record of his interview with the King 
of Prussia to the Foreign Office. Dickens had asked him 
quite frankly whether or not he intended to respect the 
Treaty of Pragmatic Sanction. 

I know [Frederick told Dickens haughtily] that you have no 
instructions which authorise you to put such a question, but if you 
have received such instructions, I have only one answer to make : 
England has no right to ask me about my plans. I do not question 
her about her arrangements ; I content myself with hoping that 
you may not be defeated by the Spaniards- 

Frederick closed this audience with a typical Prassian 
hymn of hate against England and France. 

I know very weU [he said] that you, like France, want to keep 
all the Princes in the leading strings ; but I will not be led by either 
of you ; and so far as you English are concerned, you are like the 
Athenians, who wasted their time talking while Philip of Macedonia 
was preparing to attack them. 

Actually, by the time Fraletick gave Dickens this sharp 
reply, his troops were ready to march. Botta had returned to 
Vienna without any definite answer, and Frederick sent a 
special emissary. Count Cotter, to hand Maria Theresa an 
ultimatum. She refused to talk to Gotter, for she was now 
angry and frightened. Her husband received Count Gotter 
for her on December 20th, 1740. 

* The twistiness of the ultimatum which Gotter presented 
to Duke Francis should have warned Europe against 
Frederick and his kind for ever. 

I beat in one hand [Gotter said to Fcandls] the salvation of the 
House of Habsbufg, in the other the lmp«ial Crown for 3roar 
Highness. [This meant that Frederick would vote for Francis at 
the nest Imperial deodons.] The Treasury of the King, my masttar, 
is at the service of the Queen; he will also secure for her liie 
assistance of his allies, England, HoOand, and Russia. In xettiniv 
he demands the whole of Silesia, and nothir^ less. TIk 
detetmination is immovable. 
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Maria Theresa did not accept this ultimatum. Frederick 
knew that she would not accept it, but for the sake of his 
reputation he wished it to seem that he had given her a 
chance to surrender without bloodshed. Europe soon 
learned, however, that this ultimatum had been a farce, for, 
without declaring war, on December 14th, six days before 
the interview between Gotter and the C^een’s husband, 
Frederick’s troops began to march, ready for battle, towards 
Silesia. He himself later admitted, with his usual cynicism, 
that ‘ the diligence of hil army was superior to that of his 
ambassador in Vienna : his troops entered Silesia two days 
before the arrival of Q>unt Gotter in Vienna.* 

By not declaring war, but marching his troops into an 
unprepared and unsuspecting district, Frederick, as an 
aggressor, had a great advantage. What also helped him to 
win the Silesian wars was his utter disregard of alliances. He 
was disloyal to his allies whenever this seemed expedient ; he 
made and broke secret trraties continuously throughout the 
two Silesian wars. His promise meant nothing to and he 

had an obvious contempt for loyalty. Frederick once re- 
marked quite frankly to Podewils : * If honesty will help us, 
we will be honest men ; if duplicity is needed, then let us be 
rogues.’ 

After the Prussian victory at MoUwitz (April 5th, 1741), 
won without Frederick by his generals — for he had suffered a 
nervous collapse and had ridden away hysterically from the 
battlefield — he concluded a secret treaty with France (June 7th, ' 
1741), and Bavaria and Saxony joined this allign^^e latar. 
France promised him Lower Silesia and Breslau (after she had 
defeated Austria), and in return he promised Prussia’s military 
support until France was finally victorious. He also gave his 
word to vote for the Wittelsbach candidate at the 
Imperial election so that the power of the Habsburgs would 
be finally crushed. 

Vety soon, however, this alliance became irksome to 
Frederick;. It was obvious that the struggle would be a long 
one, and a protracted war was not to Prussia’s’ interest. He, 
therefore, dedded to make a right-about turn and to help 
Maria Theresa win the war after all— ^ return for Lowm 
S ilesia. Without notifying France^Valoty, the French envoy, 
was in Frederick’s camp while th^e negotiations were going 
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on — ^hc concluded a secret truce with Maria Theresa (on 
October 9th, 1741, at Klein-Schnellendorf)- 

In a little while it then became apparent that with Eng- 
land’s help Maria Theresa might win the war after all. If she 
did, Frederick knew, she would not want to hand over Lower 
Silesia. So he broke the Klein-Schnellendorf agreement with- 
out a moment’s hesitation and again entered the war on the 
side of Fiance. He defeated a large Austrian army at Qiotositz 
(on May 17th, 174Z). On July aSth, 1742, at the Treaty of 
Breslau, Maria Theresa officially ceded Silesia, with the county 
of Glatz, to Prussia. This territor}" was equal to one-third of 
the former Prussian state. Frederick had added 1 5 , 5 00 square 
miles of industrial and agricultural districts, as well as 1,250,000 
inhabitants, to Prussia. Frederick was satisfied. His own 
people, despite the poverty and suffering caused by this war 
of his own making, and despite his own ill-concealed contempt 
for them, were adling him ‘ Frederick the Great.’ Again he 
deserted his French allies and went home to Berlin to converse 
with Voltaire, who had come to see diis amazing young man. 

From this safe distance he watched the war. He had been 
right, for, temporarily undisturbed by Prussia, Maria Theresa, 
with England as her chief ally, was now successfully driving 
back die French and the Bavarian forces. And the Treaty eff 
Worms, which she signed with the King of Sardinia, and 
according to which King Charles Emmanuel promised to sup- 
port her against Fiance and to guarantee Austria’s posses- 
sions on the basis of former treaties, did not mention the 
Treaty of Breslau, whereby she had surrendered Silesia to 
Prussia. 

^ Frederick began to feel very uncomfortable. He decided 
to intervene once more. The second Silesian War began. 
Frederick invaded Saxony, his former ally — ^‘poor iitde 
Saxony,’ sympathetic people said at the rime---maocbed 
throu^ Bohemia and occupied Prague. He ftten marched 
on towards Vienna, but his luck did not continue. Saxony 
was oiitrs^;6d by Frederick’s invasion, and he suddenly found 
himself with the Saxons attacking in his rear and a formidabie 
Austrian army before him. It was tliffia, perhaps for the &8t 
time in his life, that Frederick felt a warmth of gtatitade 
towards his fath^ £ot with Frederick William’s he vnti 
a series of victories, beginnuig with the defeat 
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and the Austrians at Hohenfriedberg (Jiine 5th, 1745), which 
irrevocably secured Silesia for Prussia (by the Treaty of 
Dresden, December 25 th, 1745). 

In common with most German rulers, Frederick feared 
England as much as he disliked her. Before the final peace 
he had therefore concluded a Convention with England (Con- 
vention of Hanover, August 26th, 1745). England promised 
to uphold Frederick’s sovereignty in Silesia, and he in return, 
once again breaking his promise to France, pledged himself 
to vote for Duke Francis* of Lorraine, Maria Theresa’s hus- 
band, at the Imperial elections which were imminent. 

The Silesian wars had very definitely roused fear, distrust 
and hatred of Prussia in Europe. And many people in all 
European countries sympathised with Maria Theresa when 
she wrote : ‘ I am not made so unhappy by the actual loss of 
Silesia as I am by the fact that a neighbour whose character 
is so low has taken possession of this province.’ 

She seemed to realise intuitively that this war was the first 
conflict between the HohenzoHems and the Habsburgs, a 
struggle which again found expression in the war of 1866 and 
was not finally ended until, not a Prussian, but, ironically 
enough, an Austrian, Adolf Hitler, finally subjected Austria 
to Prussian Germany in 1938. 

In the Silesian wars Frederick had shifted one of the main 
supports of the European balance of power. He was not to 
upset it entirely until the Seven Years’ War, which began 
eleven years later. During this period of peace he consoli- 
dated his forces at home and put vitality into the soulloes 
though effective administrative madiine his father had 
created. , 

His ability to grasp the details of this machin e were 
remarkable. He spent many evenings in Sans Souci among 
his learned anH musi ral friends, but, despite his un-Prussian 
interest in intellectual pursuits, he inherited" his father’s 
ability to work. Work for him was like a drug which soothed 
his inner discontent, his fundamental dissatisfaction with himr 
seif and with life. He was always restless. Had he lived in 
our own age he would, no doubt, have been an inveterate 
dgarette smoker. As it was, he consumed snuff incessantly. 
* You arc correct,* he once wrote* to his friend Jordan, * in 
thinking that I work hard. I do it to live, for nothing is more 
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like death than idleness.’ And he was therefore never idle. 
From 1742 to 1752 he personally considered and signed 1 2,000 
royal decrees. 

His talent for acquiring expert knowledge of every phase 
of his country’s administration amounted to genius. His 
memoranda about the reclamation of waste land in Prussia, 
the establishment of a silk industry, the expansion of manufac- 
ture and trade, the necessity of protective tariffs, reflected an 
intimate and imaginative understanding of each subject. 1 le 
was never an amateur like his successor William II. 

He was justified when he called himself ‘ the first sert'ant 
of the state,’ and his conscientious attention to the welfare of 
his people was all the more remarkable as he was fully aware 
of the innate stupidity of his subjects. He considered them 
‘ clumsy and lazy people, unwilling to learn,’ and his prejudice 
against everything German was so intense that he loathed the 
Nibelmgenlied, despised the poetry of Hans Sachs, had no 
4ippreciation of the paintings of Diiter or Griinewald, and 
when during his last illness he was* finally persuaded to read 
Goethe’s Wertber (in a French translation) he remarked inele- 
gantly to his physician, Ritter von Zimmetmann : ‘ I would 
rather talk to you about my evacuations thap about these 
wretched German poets.* 

The Nazis often praise Frederick the Great, but it is 
obvious that they are not familiar with his enlightened views, 
or they could not admire him. His judicial reforms make it 
xflear how much baser the Germany of to-day is than the Ger- 
many of his day. Four days after his father’s death, for 
instance, Frederick issued an edict to his judges that torture, a 
rriminal procedure very popular during the reign of Frederick 
William, was to be abolished, and Frederick’s contempt 
for the Germans would have been increased had he known 
that 200 years after his time torture would again be intro- 
educed as a daily practice in the coiscentration camps of his 
oountry. 

His kgal teftttms were ftur-readbdng. Frederick William 
had considered it his right, and the privilege c«f his oflfieexs 
and the nobility generally, to use his fists in any argumetft 
with the peasants and simple citiKcs, just as the S.S4 and SJk. 
are erKsouraged to holly ordinary Germans to-day. Fredeciick 
stof5)ed all thj»; a learned professor of law, Oya^'^iinik, 
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appointed to make sweeping legal reforms in the conduct of 
civil law-suits. 

Heretofore a number of officials have abused the peasants with 
sticks and clubs [he wrote in his instructions of July, 1749, to the 
Supreme Court of the Mark Brandenburg], but we do not permit 
such tyraimy of our subjects, and we command that henceforth, if 
it be proved that an ofl&cial thus abuses peasants, he shall be con- 
demned to six years’ fortress imprisonment, no matter if he is of 
the highest rank. 

Except in his treatment of the Jews (this terrible anti- 
Semitism seems to be inherent in the German character), 
Frederick, unlike the Nazis, established complete religious 
freedom in Prussia. All his subjects were allowed to ‘ find 
blessedness in the faith of their own individual choosing.’ 
Catholics in Protestant Prussia were pennitted to build ‘ their 
churches as high as they pleased and with as many towers and 
bells as they chose.’ ‘ If Turks and heathens should come to 
populate the land,’ he enounced, *we would build them 
mosques and churdhes.’ 

Even his treatment of the Jews, bad as it was, never 
approached the brutality of the Nazis. The Jews in Frede- 
rick’s Prussia had to ^ve permits to live in segregated 
areas ; but these pemaits were not merely a scrap of paper, for, 
though Frederick’s laws may have been harsh, he was building 
up a judicial state. Laws were made to be kept, and not to 
be abolished overnight or ignored, as they are in Hitler’s- 
Germany. ^ 

Frederick was trying to make Prussia a part of ‘the 
enlightened eighteenth century.* He respected and en- 
couraged the freedom of thought. He specifically proclaimed 
that public speeches were to be allowed in Prussia, and the 
censorship of such newspapers as existed was abolished. 

If Frederick had been free from the Prussian predatory, 
insdnet he might have been one of the greatest rulers of all 
ages. But the idea of conquest never left: him, and as a result 
he spent too much of Prussia’s money on the army and too 
litde on educating and enlightening the stupid, weak people 
he had been call^ to govern. The total annt^l revenue of 
Prussia during his reign was about 11,000,000 thalers, and 
8,Soo,cxx> of this sum was spent on the upkeep and de^^op- 
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ment of Prussia’s armed forces. This figure clearly shows that 
while, for a decade, Frederick was apparently a peaceful 
monarch, his mind and his interests were continuously centred 
on future wars. As a result, the Seven Years’ War which 
began in 1756 was inevitable. 

The international complications which finally led up to 
the Seven Years’ War were a maze of diplomatic negotiations, 
secret reports and ‘ defensive ’ alliances, which were obviously 
intended to become offensive in the extreme. Two outstand- 
ing events had occurred in the decade "before the Seven Years’ 
War began in 1756 — one was the conflict between England and 
France for supremacy on the American continent, and the 
other was the ascendancy of Prussia in Europe which had 
been brought about by Frederick’s victory in the Silesian 
wars. 

Actually the rise of Prussia, which was the political effect 
of Frederick’s personal ambition, made this war a terrible 
and protracted conflict. Naturally ^laria Theresa was unable 
to forget what Prussia, for so many years a vassal of the Habs- 
burgs, had done to her. Silesia rankled so intensely in her 
mind that she came to terms with France after an enmity 
which had separated Paris and Vienna for zoo years. This 
new alliance between France and Austria was a far greater 
surprise to Europe than the friendship between Hitler and 
Stalin has been in our own day, for astute students of modem 
political thought have always found a great affinity between 
National Socialism and Bolshevism. 

41 ie bond between France and Austria at the time of Maria 
Theresa was a negative one ; a hatred of Frederick of Prussia. 
Agajn, his contempt for women was a factor in intematicmal 
devdopments. Madame de Pompadour had heard that he had 
made scathing remarks about her; she knew that he was 
enraged ‘ because a King of Prussia should be obliged to 
insider a deiiaoiseUe de Poisson at all, especially as she is 
arto^nt and lacking in the respect she owes crowned heads.’ 
It was obvfous, therefore, that she ei^ited her great influence 
to make Louis XV accq)t the proposals of Count Kaunitz, 
Maria Theresa’s dever ambassador in Prance. 

Soon Russia, too, joined France and Austria in an aliianoe 
against Frederi(^ for he had been equally unkind aboot the 
P.mptess Elisabeth. * La Uassiemu, ^ he Sflifi 
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of het, adding that she had too many lovets and dtank far too 
much vodka. 

In Saxony, too, where the invading Prussian armies had 
not been forgotten, the prospect of a war against Frederick 
was not unpopular, and Saxony willingly joined the French- 
Russian-Austrian coalition. Frederick had hoped that the 
Scandinavian countries would support him, but his sister 
UMke, the wife of the Swedish Crown Prince, tried in vain to 
keep her husband’s country out of the coalition. Denmark, 
in turn, was bound to Sweden by a maritime pact, and she, 
too, joined Austria, Holland promised Austria that she would 
remain neutral. 

England was Prussia’s only ally. As England was at war 
against France, she had to join forces with France’s enemy. 
Besides, Prussia would have attacked Hanover unless the 
Electorate had been safeguarded by such an alliance. Pitt 
concluded the Convention of Westminster with Frederick on 
January i6th, 1756. 

Frederick knew that England, whose energies were being 
exhausted by het colonial wax, would not at once be able 
actively to help him. It seemed mad for him to wage a war 
against France, Austria, Russia, Saxony, Sweden and Den- 
mark, except that a real or imaginary * encirclement ’ always 
stimulates Germans to belligerent action. But his ambition 
to be the omnipotent ruler of a great European country was 
now so intense that he was willing to risk death and destruc- 
tion for himself and his people. Besides, the ‘frightenecT 
state ’ to which, as he proudly said, he had ‘ reduced Europe ’ 
gave him a sense of power, though he never underestimated 
the potential strength of his many enemies. , 

A brilliant achievement like the Silesian campaigns [he wrote 
with his usual disregard of die convention of modesty] is like an 
original book which is successful, but the imitations of which may^ 
&11 very fiat The capture of Silesia aroused jealousy all over 
Bundle, and we have lightened all our neighbours. My life is 
too short to hiU them ag^ into a feeling of safety towatds me. 

The life and well-being and happiness of his subjects 
meant nothing to him now that he was again dominated by a 
desire for conqu^ He never* considered the suffering he 
would inflict on them by en^iging in a war against such over- 
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whelming odds. In the course of the war he caused untold 
hardship in Prussia ; the coinage was debased, paper money 
■was circulated, and this inflation meant poverty and malnutri- 
tion and illness for his people. And his losses on the fields of 
battle •vi'cre enormous. During his victory at Prague, for 
instance, in 1757, General von Schwerin and 18,000 Prussian 
soldiers were killed, and Frederick’s defeat at Kunersdotf 
(August i2th, 1759) cost him 21,000 men. These are merely 
tv^o of the many victories and defeats he experienced in the 
course of this war, but, except as these casualties weakened his 
armies, he was indifferent to the death of his soldiers, and he 
mew his submissive people well enough to realise that they 
would never rebel against him. They might grumble, they 
might feel profound discontent, but al'ways they would obey 
their commanding non-commissioned or commissioned 
officers. And to him, as to his father, a Prussian soldier was 
not an individual, but merely an insignificant part of the war 
•machine. In fact, as Frederick grew older he was increas- 
ingly dominated by his hated father’s point of view. 

Surrounded by enemies, Frederick carried on this war for 
seven weary years. Except for three or four months every 
■winter which he spent in Dresden, Leipzig or Breslau, he ■was 
always on active service, on the field of battle or toiling along 
the roads between Silesia and the province of Brandenburg. 
He marched back and forth with his army across Prussia in 
the heat of summer and the bitter cold of the -winter. He 
suffered acutely from gout and from indigestion ; he had no 
tinae for the intellectual interests which he passionately loved j 
he WM always lonely, but his ambition drove him on and on. 

‘ If you saw me now you would hardly recognise me,’ 
Frederick -wrote to Voltaire towards the end of the war; ‘I 
am old, broken, grey-haired, wrinkled. I am losing my teeth 
and my gaiety.’ But all this did not matter to him as com- 
pared -with Ms insatiable desire for power. To understand 
Frederick means to understand why Hitler, for instance, began 
this last war, when peace seemed indicated riom his own point 
of view. Ftederiti’s campaigns in the Seven Years’ War 
symbolise that terrific Prussian wili Sox domination at any 
cost and at any sacrifice. 

In the end Frederick woh this war more or less by a sixoioe 
ofktck. At erne rime, in 17^9 and xyfio, -when has umiesaimBe 
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defeated at Kunersdotf, Landeshut aad Gktz, it seemed that 
he was lost. But because of what he himself called the enemy’s 
‘ divine stupidity ’ he was able to pull his troops together and 
get through these difficult years with victories at Liegnitz and 
Torgau. But if Elisabeth of Russia had not died in 1762 and 
her half-witted successor Peter had not adored Frederick and 
concluded an armistice, Prussia would have been finally 
defeated. As it was, he gained enough time before Catherine, 
who hated him, succeeded Peter, and at the Peace of Huber- 
tusberg in 1763 Fredenck was acknowledged as the Con- 
tinental victor. No one would ever again question his right 
to Silesia, but otherwise he gained no new territory. But he 
had got what he wanted none the less : Europe would 
always be afraid of Prussia, and the mightiest rulers in Europe 
knew that he was their equal in armed strength. They hated 
him as much as they feared him, but Prussia had become a 
Great Power. 

This achievement, hojvever, did not satisfy him inde- 
finitely. Soon his hunger for more land began to make him 
restless again, but as his country was now too poor to risk 
another war he knew that to gain more territory he must 
steal it. Poland was the obvious victim, for King Augustus 
and his son Charies had both died in 1763 and the question of 
the Polish Succession had not been settled. The Polish throne 
was not passed on automatically from father to son; instead, 
each new monarch was elected by the nobility. A group of 
Polish nobles came to Berlin to offer the throne to Frederick’s ' 
brother Henry, but Frederick refused this offer because he did 
not wish to become involved in another conflict with Russia, 
aad Catherine wanted the Polish throne for her fevou^ite 
Poniatowski. Frederick knew that the time for him to act 
had not yet come, so he supported Catherine’s efforts and 
helped Poniatowski to acquire the throne. In 1764 Frederick 
and Catherine crystallised their co-operation in' a treaty pro- ' 
mising to support each other in case o£ Polish disturbances. 

In 1768 the Poles rebelled against their new King; 
Catherine defended her fevourite by armed force. Russian 
detachments were sent to the south of Poland to suppress the 
rebels. They fled to northern Turkey, the Russians followed, 
and in their excitement they buined down several Tuddsh 
villages. The Sultan was enraged and declared war on 
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Russia. ‘ You will be surprised to learn,’ Frederick wrote to 
Voltaire, ‘ that there is a war in Europe in which I am not 
taking part.’ 

Nor did he approve of this war : if Catherine won he 
would not have a chance to snatch a part of Poland. For 
some time he had been making a plan simply to carve up 
Poland between Russia, Austria and Prussia. He wanted by 
this act of ‘ bloodless aggression ’ to connect Silesia, the New 
March and Pomerania with East Prussia. 

He sent his brother Henry to Russia to discuss this project 
with Catherine, and he himself exerted all his charm to 
, win the support of Maria Theresa’s son Joseph. Catherine 
agreed at once, but Maria Theresa did not like this idea in 
the least. She knew, however, that if she did not submit to 
Frederick’s wishes she wo\ild be dragged into a war with 
Turkey. She finally agreed, but ‘ her conscience as a Christian 
never ceased reproaching her’ because of the Partition of 
.Poland. To her this Partition was a cotnmon theft, so she 
declared, for *a ruler has no greater rights than a private 
individual.’ 

In 1772, when the Partition was a fait accompli, and Poland 
had lost one-third of her territory and Frederick and Catherine 
were congratulating themselves and each other, the document 
establishing this Partition was brought to Maria Theresa for 
her signature. In the outrageous passage dealing with Aus- 
tria’s, Russia’s and Prussia’s * legitimate ’ {rtebtmassi^ claims 
*to Poland, she boldly struck out this word, and she wrote 
with prophetic insight of this Partition : 

I sign because so .many wise and great men want me to do so ; 
but,* a long time after my death, the world will witness the results 
of an act which has gone against all precedent of what is accepted 
as sacred and just. 

' Frederick did not worry about the future, Hehaddbubied 
the size of the Prussia left him by his Either, and that satisfied 
him: ft was almost with rduct^ce, therefore, when he was 
skty-siz, that he fought another war, the War of the Bavariao 
Stmeession, in 1778. This war was ectcemely important foe 
Prussia’s future devclopmcat. 

The Elector of Bavaria,- Maximilian Joseph, had <ik4 fo 
1777 without ajegitimate son, but his relative Charles 
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dole was undoubtedly his rightful heir. Austria, on the other 
hand, had been looking forward to the Elector’s death as an 
opportunity to acquire the southern part of Bavaria, and after 
his death an Austrian army was sent there at once. Qiades 
Theodore was intimidated by the sudden appearance of Marta 
Theresa’s troops, and he declared himself ready to give her 
what she wanted. Besides, he did not really care whether a 
part of Bavaria was lost or not. He was chiefly concerned 
with the care of a large number of illegitimate children, whom 
he was unable to support properly and who were being a 
great nuisance. In return for his willingness to share Bavaria 
with Austria, Joseph, as his mother’s deputy, promised to 
provide for these children. Charles Theodore was satisfied, 
and he was ready to sign this rather peculiar agreement with 
Joseph. 

Frederick was furious ; he refused to allow Maria Theresa 
to pocket half of Bavaria. Besides, Charles Theodore’s 
frivolity angered him profoundly, for Frederick hated to see. 
amateurs leading armies *ot occupying thrones. He sent a 
message to Charles Theodore reminding him of his inviolable 
rights as an Elector, and pointing out that, in the end, he 
could make l^er provision for his children if he kept his 
country intact. He promised the Elector Prussian support 
and told him to resist Maria Theresa. 

Austria refused to withdraw her troops, war began, and 
within a year Frederick had again defeated Austria. 

The j^varian succession was in itself unimportant, but in* 
this war Frederick laid the comer-stone of the future Ger^ian 
Empire. For the first time in history Prussia, as the most 
powerful of the German stat^, had risen to ‘defend the 
rights ’ of another German state against Austria. The o’ther 
Electors began to think of Prussia as their protector. Before 
Frederick’s death this faith found an outward expression in 
the DeutseJber EwsUrAmd, the first union of North German.^, 
states, * The League of German Princes,’ which was founded * 
in 1785. Daring Frederick’s lifetime, therefore, Prussia- had 
not ociy become a great European Power, but this EOrsten- 
imd was the beginning of Prussia’s domination of Germany ; 
it was the first stqp towards the new German Empire founded 
in 1871. 

Frederidi: himself never really cared abput any of his 
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achievements. As an old and verj- unhappy man he bitterly 
cursed his own overwhelming desire for power and aggres- 
sion. Xow that his predator)- impulse had died, his conquests 
were as dust and ashes. He blamed his father for ruining his 
life. 

Impressions received in childhood [he wrote] cannot be erased 
from the soul. . . . No one asks us whether we wish to be born into 
this world. We are put here God knows why. we suffer in the spirit 
and the flesh, and then we die without knowing why wc are forced 
to go through life. ... 

He died in 1786. His one wish w-as to be buried quietly 
without pomp in the garden of Sans Souci, but Frederick 
William II, his nephew and successor, wanted the refieaed 
glory of the great man’s funeral. The funeral was a magni- 
ficent parade. Frederick’s coffin was taken to the Gamison 
Kirehe in Potsdam. Only one HohenzoUem had been buried 
there before him — ^his father. Even in death Frederick could 
not free himself from his Prussian heritage of militarism and 
force : alone in a small vault he and his father were placed side 
by side irrevocably, and when Adolf Hitler came into power, 
and the German Reichstag met in Potsdam, the German 
dictator went to this vault and expressed his gratitude towards 
Frederick, who would have hated his tmeouthness and 
illiteracy. 

Nevertheless, Hitler and Frederick the Great have much 
i® common. They have both been dominated by that 
* systematic perfidy ’ — as the late Lord Rosebery expressed it 
— wSich has been the basis in every generation of Prussian 
and German policy. In connection with Frederick the Great, 
Lotd»Rosebety coined the farqous phrase of ‘ the pike in the 
pond.’ He said that Prussia, at Frederick’s death, was like * a 
pike in a pond armed with sharp teeth and endless voradty, 
tx)ised for a dart when the proper prey should appear.’ 
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‘THE MIDDLE HNCDOM’ 

In respect of ‘ natural ’ frontiers — ^if such things there be — 
France is clearly more fortunate than Germany. Neither 
Germany nor Prussia has ever had a * natural ’ frontier. The 
frontiers of France are at least roughly defined, if not defended, 
by the Channel, the Ocean, the f^enees, the Mediterranean, 
the Alps and the Jura. But then ? A German is tempted to 
insist, as did Hardcnberg in 1814, that ‘ nature ’ indicates the 
Jura and the Vosges as the * scientific frontier ’ of France on 
the east — or even perhaps the line of the Cevennes and the 
Argonne. North of the Vosges, even north of the Argonne, 
nature has confessedly given no precise indication of her 
intentions. Frenchmen have, however, been quick to inteipret 
her intention in accordance with their own national interests. 

La politique fian9aise avait dessinfe par la geographic; 
rinstinct national la suggera avant que la raison de I’dtat la conseilla. 
EUe se fonde sur un fait : I’empirc de Charkroagne. Le point de 
d^>art de ce grand proems qui occupe toute Thistoire de France, 
e’est I’insoluble litige de k succession de FEmpereur. 

So writes one of the most philosophical of modem French 
historians, M. Albert Sorel ; and Sorel states an indisputable 
feet. Richelieu’s ‘ Testament may or may not be a spurious 
document. In cither case it is equally indicative of &e pre- 
vailing sentiment of seventeenth-century France. 

It was the supreme object of my ministerial career (he is supposSS^ 
to have wthten] to restore to Gaul the frontiers designed for her by 
aatuxe ; to identify Gaul with France ; and in all lands which 
had beioct^d to old Gaul there to re-establish the new. 

Ihc appeal to history was, in feet, dangerous ; the ficontiers 
of andent Gaul varied greatly, if indeed they were ever 
predsefy defined. No matter ; the object, persistently pur- 
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sued by France for centuries has been what is roughly described 
as ‘ the Rhine frontier.’ 

That frontier France went far towards obtaining in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At the Peace of West- 
phalia (1648) she acquired Austrian Alsace (except the Free 
Qty of Strasburg); the three Lorrainie Bishoprics, Metz, 
Toul and Verdun, passed formally into her keeping ; between 
Philipsburg and Basle the right bank of the Rhine was de- 
militarised — ^in short, the Rhine, dominated throughout its 
middle length by France, ceased in 1648 to be a German 
river. Louis XIV carried the process further. He annexed 
Strasburg, which commanded the road from Paris to Vienna, 
and strengthened his nordi-eastem frontier by the acquisition 
of Artois and a number of important fortresses. The whole 
of Lorraine finally fell in to France in 1766; in 1797 the 
Austrian Netherlands (modem Belgium) were annexed to the 
French Republic, and in 1810 Holland was incorporated in 
the French Empire. At the Treaty of Vienna (1815), thanks 
to the insistence of the Duke of Wellington, France, though 
deprived, of course, of the Netherlands, was permitted to 
retain Alsace and Lorraine. Until 1871 Germany was, as 
regards the common frontier, at the mercy of France. From 
1871 to 1918 France was at the mercy of t^rmany. 

Arc these alternations of fortune to be perpetuated ? Is the 
grim tragedy to be played again at the conclusion of each 
succeeding war ? If not, how is the ‘ insoluble litige ’ to be 
decided ? How can the frontier problem be solved ? 

T 3 ie historian naturally surveys the course of history, in 
the hope, however faint, t^t even if ‘ history refuses to repeat 
itself,’ it may help with a suggestion. 

The story of the frontier Is long and complicated : the 
only chance of avoiding confusion and boredom is to concen- 
trate attention on a few outstanding points. There is some 
peunfort in the reflection that, though the problem has existed 
smoe the dawn of history, it has become acute only since the 
Prussianised and united German Empire confronted a less 
recently unified France. That did not haj^)cn until 1871, 
France had, indeed, come into beiog as a self-consdou^ 
centralised monarchical nadon-^ate in the sixteenfo osntary; 
Germany,, for reasons which may not detain us, cmly «**eb»*i 
the same stage of development towards the cad of die idne** 
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teenth — if then. Bismarck laid the foimdations of the struc- 
ture of German unity ; only in 1933 did Herr Hitler supply 
the coping-stone. To-day the immediate contingency of two 
highly developed and pow’erful States is a standing menace to 
European peace. 

At least four attempts have been made to avert — of course 
without conscious anticipation — a danger only recently 
appreciated I 

The first was in 843, when, by the famous Treaty of 
Verdun, the mighty Empire of Charlemagne was partitioned 
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among the three sons of Charlemagne’s feeble son and suc- 
cessor, Louis the Pious. His ‘eldest son Lothaire ho^d tO" 
obtain the whole of his gtandfatiber’s empire, but, defeated 
by his brethren at the Battle of Fontenoy (841), Lothaire 
h^ to consent to partition. One brother, Charles the Bold^ 
received Franck Occidentalis or Neustria and Aquitania — 
two-thirdk of modern France j Lewis the German 
got the balk of Austrasia, with Bavark — ^roughly, the country 
b^ween the Rhine and the Oder; Lothaire, as the eldest 
«3a and eo^petor, got a long and narrow strip extending from 
the mouth of the Weser to the “Tiber, from Frisk to Rome, a 
stt^ which, if awkward in con^oration, included the two 
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capitals of Aix-Ia-Chapelle (Aachen) and Rome. At the 
Treaty of Verdun, then, we get our first glimpse of two 
kingdoms roughly corresponding to modem France and 
modern Germany, but kept apart by the ‘ Middle Kingdom ’ 
of the Rhone-Iand and the Rhine-land, known as Lotharingia 
or Lorraine, 

Passing over the six centuries which form the ‘ Middle 
Ages,’ we come to the period of which Sir W'alter Scott treats 
in Quetjtin Dta^ward and Anne of Geierstein. During the pre- 
ceding centuries Germany had made no progress whatever 
towards political unity and national self-consciousness. 
France under the House of Capet had made much. There had 
also come into being that Old League of High Germany 
(1291) 'which, with its nucleus in the forest cantons of Uri, 
Schu'yz and Unterwalden, had by the early years of the six- 
teenth century expanded into the Swiss Confederation, con- 
sisting of no fewer than eight cantons and including the great 
ckies of Berne, Zurich and Lucerne.. In the Low Countries, 
around the deltas of the Rhine and the Scheldt, were a number 
of duchies, counties, prince bishoprics and what not, destined 
ultimately to coalesce into the kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium, but which in the fifteenth century formed part of 
the great inheritance of Charles the Bold of ‘ Burgundy,’ 

The mention of ‘ Burgundy ’ is apt to cause a shudder to 
any student of political geography. The name has attached 
to many different regions at different times, if not to several 
regions at the same time. In relation to the career of Charles 
the Bold, and still mote in connection with the possible 
formation of a Middle Kingdom, some clarification, however 
rougi^ and ready, is essential. To that end we must distin- 
•^sh between the Yangdom, the Dmly and the Comte Palatine 
of Burgundy. The Kingdom corresponded (though its boun- 
daries perpetually fluctuated) to the Khonedandj the regiem 
Jb^tween the Rhone, the Saone, the Alps and the Meditci- 
raneam This kingdom -was an appanage of the Holy Roman 
Emperor, who from time to time was crowned at Arles, its 
capital.^ The southern part of the old Kingdom, Provence, 
was, however, gradually conquered and absorbed by France 
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in the foutteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Fm County oi 
Burgundy {Francbe Comte) was, after many vicissitudes of 
fortune, eventually conquered by Louis XIV from the Haps- 
burgs (1674) and took its place in the chain of French pro- 
vinces as the Jura. 

The Kingdom and the County are of minor concern to us,' 

Far otherwise is it with the Duc^. One of the greatest 
of the fiefs of the King of Paris or France, it lapsed to the 
Crowm in 1361, but two years later, with incredible improvi- 
dence, it -was regrante*d by King John to his son, Philip the 
Bold, who thus became the first of the Valois Dukes of Bur- 
gundy. His great-grandson, Charles the Bold, was the last of 
them. But, meanwhile, much had happened of vital conse- 
quence in the present connection — ^the creation of a Middle 
Kingdom. The creation of such a kingdom was, as E. A. 
Freeman truly said, 

never more distinctly aimed at, and it never seemed nearer to its 
accomplishment than when Charles the Bold actually reigned from 
the Zuyder Zee to the Lake of NeufchStel, and was not without 
hopes of extending his frontier to the Gulf of Lyons.* 

This great Middle Kingdom was a recent creation, having 
been bxiilt up in the course of a century in various ways — ^by 
inheritance, by astute marriages, by conquest and purchase. 
The foundations were laid by Philip the Bold (1363-1404), 
who, thanks to his marriage with Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Louis de Ma6le, Count of Flanders, added to Ms 
duchy and county of Burgundy the counties of Flandeifs and 
Artois. His grandson, Philip the Good (141 8-1467), inherited 
lihe dudiies of Brabant and Limburg, and by the conquest 
obtained the districts of Hainault, Holland, Zeelan^i and' 
Friesland. From its heiress, Eliaabetih of Gorlitz, he purchased 
the duchy of Luxemburg, and, with the acquiescence of the 
Emperor Frederick in, he assumed the protectorate of t^ 
great Prince-Bishoprics of Cambrai, Liege and UtrechL mtb 
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which he was careful to induct his own kinsmen. The 
feeble Emperor did, however, manage to evade Pi^iilip's eager 
request for a royal crown. 

To this vast dominion Charles the Bold succeeded, and 
had he possessed a tithe of the patience, craft and skill of his 
great rival Louis XI of France he might wtH have established 
on a sure if not permanent foundation that Middle Kingdom 
so indispensable to European equilibrium. But Charles ‘ the 
Audacious’ vras as hot-tempered, impetuous, and rash as 
his persistent enemy was calm, cool and calculating. 


The King [as Sir Walter Scott truly says] hated Charles even 
more than he contemned him, and his scorn and hatred were the 
mote intense that they were mingled with fear ; for he knew that 
the onset of the mad bull, to whom he likened the Duke of Burgundy, 
must ever be formidable, though the animal makes it with shut eyes. 


Formidable it was. The Duke’s victory over Louis XI 
Ut Montlery enabled him to recover the Somme towns so 
craftily snatched from the senile hands of Philip the Good 
just before his death. Duke Charles purchased Upper 
Alsace from the Emperor Sigismund (1469), conquered 
Guelders and the County of Zutphen (1473), and by his 
victory over Rene H, Duke of Upper Lorraine (1475), obtained 
that I^chy and so filled up the only remaining gap between 
the Netherlands and Burgundy. After that the end soon 
jcame. Infuriated by the defeat inflicted on him by the Swiss 
Confederates at Granson and Morat (1476), and apprehensive 
lesf Ren^ might recover Lorraine, Charles flung his army 
against the strong fortress of Nancy, where he met his death 

(1477)* 

His defeat and death dissipated the dream of a great 
Middle Kingdom. The Duchy of Burgundy lapsed to the 
French king, and was incorporated Bmlly into his cver- 
expanding kingdom. But Maty, Charles’ only daughter and 
h^^s, Engirt the rest of her father’s dominions as her 
dowry when ^e married Maximilian of Austria. 

With their grandson, the great Emperor Charles V, it was 
no longer a question of a Middle Ki%dom. It became a 
contest between the imperial Hapsburgs and the kings of a 
consolidated France for the dominatioQ of ecMMphi j y i WiiJ '' 
Europe. That'eontest ended only wben^ two 
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Louis XIV put his grandson Philip, V, on the throne of Spain, 
wliile the Southern Netherlands reverted to the Austrian branch 
of the Hapsburgs. Thanks to William of Orange and the 
Duke of Marlborough, the northern provinces remained 
united under the Prince of Orange. 

That brings us by an easy if rapid transition to another 
great European settlement, that which was effected at Paris 
and Vieima after the defeat of Napoleon. In the meantime 
the Austrian Netherl^ds had (1797) been annexed by 
Republican France, while the United Provinces (Holland) 
had been first conquered and reorganised as the Batavian 
Republic by the French enthusiasts, then erected into a client 
kingdom (1806) for Louis Buonaparte, and finally (1810) 
incorporated in the Napoleonic Empire. 

The settlement of 1814-1815 is, in the present connection, 
of outstanding importance : it brought Prussia for the first 
time into contact with France, and it witnessed the attempt 
of Castlereagh, by re-utiiting the Northern and Southern 
Netherlands (Holland and Belgium), to interpose a strong 
barrier between the French and the Germans. 

The Hohenzollem Kings of Prussia had during the 
previous centtiry made amazingly rapid territorial progress, 
only interrupted by Napoleon’s victories at Jena and 
Auerstadt and by his (temporary) dismemberment of Prussia. 
In 1814, however, Prussia had to surrender almost all her 
acquisitions in Poland, and to make minor concessions to 
Hanover and Bavaria. For this she demanded as compensa- 
tion the kingdom of Saxony. This demand nearly led to*war 
between the allies. In the end, Prussia had to content herself 
with the northern and smaller half of Saxony, and for th^rest 
rather reluctantly accepted compensation in the Rhineland. 
That meant a vast province on both sides of the Rhine, 
including Westphali^ Qeves, Bonn, Coblenz and the 
secularised ecclesiastical electorates of Cologne, Treves, andjj 
Aix-la-Chapelle. By the acquisition of Rhenish Prussia (as it 
was renamed) Prussia was constituted the guardian of the 
middle Rhine, the protector against possible aggression 
from France of western Germany. The Rhine province was, 
indeed, cot off fiom Brandenburg-Prussia by Hanover and 
Hesse. But that served as an excuse for the annexations of 
1867. Nor was the significance of the Rhineland acquisition 
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merely geographical and strategical. 'l!ic inhabitants of 
Rhenish Prussia were mainly Catholics and culturally much 
superior to Prussians and Brandenburgers. For twenty years 
they had been French subjects ; they had known the value 
of Napoleonic organisation : not least, ^ estphalia brought 
to Prussia a great accession of industrial and economic 
resources, as the mere mention of Essen, Elberfeld, Diisseldorf 
and Duisburg suffices to demonstrate. If it be asked how the 
allies in 1814 came to bring Prussis on to the Riiine, the 
simple answer is that they were thinHng only of France, 
and looking only to the experience of the past. That they 
could not peer into the distance where Sedan would loom as 
large as Waterloo is excusable. 

More immediately important than Prussian aggrandise- 
ment on the Rhine in Castlereagh’s eyes xpas his project 
of a new barrier state, to be formed by a kingdom of the 
re-umted Netherlands. The Emperor of Austria was only 
too glad to be rid of his troublesome pjtovince in the north on 
the promise of Venetia ; Prince William VI of Orange was 
naturally willing to accept the Belgian province with a crown 
thrown in; the allies agreed to the scheme. Prussia had 
suspicions, but they were allayed by the cession to her of 
Nassau, by the severance of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
(which was to become a member of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion) from Belgium, and by the appointment of a Prussian to 
command the Prussian and Dutch troops garrisoning the city 
of*Luxemburg. Terms of union for the new state were 
embodSed in a fundamental statute, and the Powers in con- 
gress at Paris formally recognized the new kingdom of the 
Nethei;][ands (May, 1815). 

• Castlereagh’s scheme reflected the highest credit on his 
statesmanship ; yet the difficulties likely to be encountered in 
the experiment were rnany and noanifest. Between the Dutch 
p^the Northern and the Flemings and Walloons of the 
Southern pnovinces there was litde in common. Divided by 
language, though ttot by blood, opposed in creed and his- 
torical tradition, oommerdal rivals and sodaliy unsympathetic, 
the two peoples never so touch as attempi^ assimthtmo. 
Weli-mjeaning and hard-working, King William was antor 
caahein temper, and m the Bdgkns a foreigner. TfaeBe%ilMii 
were not represented in Padiament in laieotiottiaa to tliM 
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superior numbers; administration was centralised at the 
Hague and all the higher posts — ^military, civil and diplomatic 
— were monopolised by Dutchmen, In short, the Belgians 
were treated as an inferior if not a conquered people. It is 
little wonder, then, that at the jSrst opportunity they revolted 
against the Government of the Hague and demanded inde- 
pendence. The opportunity came with the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830. Belgium came into existence as a separate 
kingdom with a king of its own provided by Lord 
Palmerston in the Anglicised Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
the widowed husband of Princess Charlotte, the destined 
bride of Prince William of the Netherlands. Castlereagh’s 
scheme had hopelessly broken down, with results only too 
painfully revealed in 1914. 

Only brief reference need be made to the abortive attempts 
made by France after 1918 to foment a separatist movement 
in the Rhineland, in the Ruhr and in the Palatinate. An 
attempt to set up a Rhineland republic in 1920 proved a com- 
plete fiasco. Similar attempts in the autumn of 1925, durmg 
the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr, achieved tem- 
porary success at Aix, Coblenz, Dtisseldorf and in a few other 
places. But the movement was manifestly artificial ; apart 
from French and Belgian arms it was supported only by the 
dregs of the population. Only in the Bavarian palatinate was 
there even an appearance of success ; elsewhere terrorism and 
anarchy prevailed. English opinion about it was reflected in 
Tbe Tims, which (October 50th, 1923) wrote : * The so-called 
R h i nel a nd Republic is a disgraceful proceeding.’ Needless to 
add that the Republic did not survive the French occupation 
of the Ruhr, Yet, for reasons which, though obviojis, it is 
untimely to emphasise, the’ experiment deserves a passii^ 
mention. 

What conclusions, if any, does this rapid s ummar y sug- 
gest ? Evidently the triparfte division of 843 is t<>J}^ 
outside the don^ of practical politics. Yet, excluding the 
ttana-Alpine pordem, Lotharingia looks very tempting to the 
eyes of a distracted Europe. Mutaiis mutandis^ the * Bur-' 
gundy * of Charles the Bold is even more attractive, but hardly 
leas im i Macticable. If, to the great detriment of European 
stahili^, Holland and Belgium would not, or could not, form 
a dni^e stat^ what possible chance is &ere erf forming a 
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barrier state extending from * the Zuyder Zee to the Lake of 
Neufchatel ’ ? Must, then, all hope of solving the secular 
problem be abandoned? Must the awkward contiguity of 
Prussianised Germans and Frenchmen be allowed to involve 
the world periodically in war ? Is there, in truth, no jors 
tsrtia ? 

The idea of federal union is to-day attracting much atten- 
tion and, among the young, is gaining many fervent adherents. 
To one who for more than half a century has given much 
thought to the study of federal institutions the idea is naturally 
attractive ; but he may be permitted to repeat a warning, of 
course unheeded, uttered in 1918, when a League of Nations 
was under discussion but not yet formed. Referring to the 
failure of earlier projects for the organisation of peace, he 
deprecated impatience and urged cautious and gradual 
advance. 

Similar experiments [he wrote] will escape similar disaster only 
if 'membership in the League is, in the ‘first instance, confined to 
states reasonably equal in power, not disparate in govermneot, 
inheriting similar traditions and inspired by common ideals. To 
attempt mote is to risk all.* 

Much more was attempted : the result is disastrous failure. 

The lesson thus taught should be seriously conned by 
ardent Federal Unionists. If they w'ould succeed, they must 
tread delicately. Even a European Union is at the moment 
otit of the question. Region^ leagues are, however, well 
within it. If the reluctance of Bulgaria could be overcome by 
fright or persuasion, the Balkan League, already in being, 
would be strong enough to ensure peace in that e35>losivc 
aCegion. There will be no peace in Central Europe until the 
blunders of 1918-1919 (in no way due to the peacemakers in 
Paris) are repaired. Li some form or another (not necessarily 
-hnastic) the indispensable Hapsburg Empire must be re- 
stated. A federal union between Austria, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia is not merely practicable, but 
ndispensable. If Roumania and Yugoslavia (in respect at 
east of Croatia) could adhere to it without impairing the 
solidarity of the Balkan i>/ar, so much the better. And if in 
Central, why not in Northern and Western Europe ? The 
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lesson taught by current events to weak and isolated neutrals 
cannot safely be ignored. As independent units in a League 
of Nations their position was hopelessly anomalous, and con- 
stituted, not an asset, but a liability in the Peace balance-sheet. 
A federal union formed of Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland would be a real asset. But complete federalism 
may at the moment involve over-haste. The example of 
Switzerland is impressive : be gi n n in g with a small League^ the 
Swiss moved on to (Confederation, until finally (but not until 
after three centuries of Confederation) they attained, in mid- 
nineteenth century, complete 'Federalism. 

The wise will ponder these things. 

A League of the states just mentioned would not, of 
course, represent anything like a modem * Middle Kingdom ’ ; 
it would not reproduce the kingdom of Lotharingia, nor the 
great Burgundian state ruled for a brief period by Charles 
the Bold ; it would even fall short, in some respects, of the 
Barrier l^gdom created by the wisdom of Castlereagh, bht 
wrecked by mutual incompatibility and by the arrogance of 
the Dutch. It would obviously be greatly strengthened by 
the filling in of the gap between Luxemburg and Switzer- 
land, by the adhesion of a new state carved out of Rhenish 
Prussia (no organic part of Brandenburg Prussia and only 
loosely attached to the old Germany), the Palatinate, and the 
old Grand Duchy of Baden. But such a suggestion may 
savour of unwisdom, even of provocation. Let the Fedeial 
Union, or even the League, of the states already independent, 
suffice for a beginning. In politics, evolution is preferable to 
creation. 


J. A. R. Marriqtt. 
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THE JURIST WHO REBELLED 

It is a curious thing about Germany that its rebels, whether 
real or mythical, leave as great a marie on our minds as those 
who have wielded power. Gotz von Berlichingen, who 
rebelled against the town, and Faust, who rebelled against 
nature, are more distinct figures to us than the princes of the 
Empire. By strange irony Freiherr vom Stein was a rebel, 
like the Schillsche officers, and in our own day, by yet stranger 
irony. Pastor Niemoeller and General von Fritsch were adroitly 
put in the position of rebels. Almost as remarkable as the 
passive acceptance and feigned approval of National-Socialism 
by the mass of Germans who would claim to be honourable 
men, is the stubbornness of the individual rebel, the sharp 
relief into which his resistance is thrown. There are, <rf 
course, the smaller species of the irritant kind, who can be 
removed with a shot or the flat of a spade in concentration 
camps. They have left us in thousands, nameless martyrs 
of the faith in individual existence. Those who emerged 
from anonymity and are remembered are those who based 
their resistance on some great principle, or power. It 
complicated their cases. Schuschnigg is kept in a cage^ the 
mtssing link with the * Austrian man,* Niemoeller, in a cdl 
is kept alive by his' own indomitable faith and the influence 
of tie officer corps, I recall another rebel, who deserves to 
be redeemed from obscurity, who based his resistance on 
the Law, and tilted against the Ministry of Justice;, the Resdh 
Chancellery and the Gestapo in the name of law. It was an 
ttoeqnal struggle, but not less noteworthy for that 

Dr. M. Siems, a teacher in a oommetdal school at 
Wandsbefc, Hamburg, is quite ooknowa to the wodd. We 
have the story rebd soldier and dx nebel priest : 1 

am tdling the story of the rebd puist for the first tstae. ft 
should be told, beonise the rcsistanoe of the lacw to Natioo4>: 
Socialism is> mits way, no lew rematfadile than the 
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of the Atmy and the Churches and fat more so tlian the 
spineless capitulations of industry. If his first natrif was not 
Matthew, the man of law, surely it was Michael. His case 
reminds us of that Michael Kohlhase, the Brandenburg 
horse-dealer, who pursued his rights so tenaciously that his 
lawsuit with the Junker von Zaschwitz ended by becoming a 
feud against the whole of Saxony, and brought him to die 
scaffold in Berlin on March 22nd, 1540. ‘ Sense of right 
made an oudaw of him,’ wrote Kleist in his novel, Michael 
Kohihaas. The horse-dealer takes his place iu the Olympus 
of rebellious characters. Four hundred years later he is 
reincarnated in the obscure schoolmaster of Wandsbek. 

Of ordinary appearance, mild, learned, pedantic, limited, 
there was nothing about Dr. Siems to distinguish him from 
the millions of Germans who mutely laid the yoke of National- 
Socialism on their shoulders and its iron bit upon their 
mouths. True, he had drawn attention to himself by taking 
third place for the Rudolf Stammler prize in 1913 with an 
essay on ‘ Rechtsgefuhl' entided Zuersf collegium lo^cum. 
What did the poet say ? Recbts^juhl was to make an oudaw 
of him. 

Professor . Stanunler suggested to him that he should 
pursue his studies of law by going to Leipzig, but the young 
man had no independent means. After the war he setded 
down as a teacher in Wandsbek Commercial College, 
Hamburg, married and proved himself a painstaking, con- 
scientious worker, with a passionate interest in law and* 
pMlosophy which fiUed out his humdrum life. «> 

Broadly defined, the theory of Siems was based on an 
ideahsm of the human conscience. He must have seen 
around him in post-war Hambftrg the red stream of h^y 
Communism mingling with the grqt stream of dvic responsi- 
biKty (strong in all Ge rm an communities), and with the 
Hanseatic spirit of independence and enterprise, commerce- 
based on individual rights. Siems had al-^ays maintained^ 
that the importance attached to the letter of the Penal Code 
by tl» legal profession obscured the moml basis upon which 
the whole stroctnre was founded. He drew up a pamphlet, 
% litde ch art er of human rights, and round it ‘ his struggle ’ 
develc^ped. In 1926 he ckculated copies of it to jurists in 
Hamburg. The legal profession was indignant and sotne of 
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them repotted to the police. After much bin tmd btr the 
school teacher was admonished by his superior authority, 
the civil administration in Schleswig. He defended himself 
by saying that his pamphlet was ironic, it did not advocate 
anarchy. 

Siems quoted Professor Wolff, of Innsbruck University, 
who had told his students that if the basis of natural law, upon 
which the civil code and the penal code were founded, was 
entirely discarded, a future state might be able to promulgate 
a law making it a capital crime to give birth to twins and none 
of its citizens wotdd realise the monstrosity of it. Siems 
pursued the argument. Theft, fraud, embezzlement, even 
murder, would cease to be crimes of conscience, if the Penal 
Code was made the supreme and only basis of morality. 

‘ The citizens of such a State would cease to exercise the 
faculties of the conscience.’ 

That State was slowly coming into being. A Magna 
,Charta, a Habeas Corpus Act, bastions around which jurists 
might have skirmished in defence *of human rights, did not 
exist in Germany. Legislation had been made an unpopular 
science by decades of devoted pedantry. It had no popular 
basis. The National-Socialists could whittle md revise the 
musty paragraphs as they wDied. There was no historic 
buttress of morality against them. Worse stHl, while they 
reshaped the Law to meet the demands of Total War^ they 
were establishing their own morality as the standard for dhe 
•future. National conscience, sense of responsibility, supreme 
eqq ity — ^how the cant rolled out ! 

’Wiile the National-Socialists were revising the law, to 
make their own law within the law, and their state within the 
Staite secure in coming canturies, the Wandsbefc school 
teacher worked out with dangerous logic his theory cjf 
natural morality as the basis of law. He was drifting in a 
«pate of legal, terminology tomrds the same shoab as the 
sect of the International BiWe Searchers, who denied the 
supremacy of the State, and ended up unda the little teat of 
blue with Pastor Niemoeller in Sachsenhausen. ^nce the 
mass of his works, the dross out of whidr this legal 
tried to distil the golden rule, was confiscated by the Sectel, 
Police in 1957, we have only his little charter to go by. 
his Kaatj^ with Hitlerism was ftsoght rqwn this 
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six pages, we may examine a few passages from it before 
following his adventures farther. He entitled it Th Concep- 
tion of LiW in Sound Human Understanding and the National- 
Socialist Doctrine of haw. 

If the man in the street, through his healthy understanding for 
human nature, did not hold fast to the idea of natural laws, the 
present teaching would lead to anarchy [wrote Siems]. Hitler 
has uttered a word and cut short all the legal theorising. But his 
jurists, led by Dn Frank, continue in the error of the past century. 
They declare that anything is right and lawful that benefits the 
whole people. In pursuing this aim, no bounds are admitted and 
natural law is denied. Hitler can succeed thus in suppressing 
communism, but he can only vanquish it if he improves National- 
Socialist legal doctrines by approximating them to the natural sense 
of law in the people. The conscience, the knowledge of right is 
bom with man. It is not like a language, to be learned, it is apparent, 
of constant value, unaltered by space and time ; valid in all nations 
and in all times. The man of the people associates with his idea of 
Ri^t a consciousness of general application, and of eternity. . . ^ 
What is right, according to the logic of the people, is not only 
right for Germans, it applies to the relations of Germans with 
Frenchmen, yes, to the relations of Germans with Jews. The 
popular law is an individual law, and theoretically it remains law 
though the whole world go to pieces in striving about it. 

If everyone insisted on his rights, much that is beneficial to the 
community would not be brought about. We must therefore 
allow restrictions in our rights, while the legislator must remain 
aware that these rights exist The new peasant inheritance laws*' 
are neither right nor just, though necessary in the interests oJ^the 
German people. But it is a travesty of law to exalt them as supreme 
justice. It should be left to the individual to reconcile his sound 
human undetstanding with them injthe interests of the Fatherknd, 
though they may be disadvantageous to him personally. Roman law 
is much despised to-day, but it is not greatly alien to the German 
^irit of law. It only emphasises the idea of rights in contrast to^ 
cjqitity and the welfiue of the people. In the long run neither theJJ 
fcqmmonfet not the National-Socialist State can afford to leave 
entirely out of consideration. 

J8U>iiod tilyesc ideas, based on a faith m 
ifafc pbojde, the Wandsbek school teacher fretted and chafed 
At iK!w and Juristmhlaft as 1934, 1935 

1936 passedL la October, 1936, he sent his Htde charter 
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to Dr. Frank, supreme legislator of tlie Third Reich, with 
a letter protesting that the National-Socialist code was 
neglecting the basis of natural law — der Katurrtchtsgedanke. 
He received a cool reply from Dr, Frank, and in December, 
1956, tliis Don Quixote laid his pen in rest against Hitler 
himself, against the Law and Prophets in one man, and wrote 
to the Chancellor, 

Mein Fiihrer [he wrote] the doctrine of law as taught by Minister 
Dr- Frank and his followers is untenable, and corresponds in no 
way to the conceptions of the people. It will lead to serious con- 
sequences and will finally be disadvantageous to National-Socialism 

Siems then described how he had endeavoured to obtain 
permission to discuss his theories in the Press and how’ the 
League of Jurists declined to reply to his request. The 
Chancellery answered his letter, saying that his thesis had 
been submitted to the Law Office in Slunich. 

But the Hamburg school teacher was not satisfied "with 
such progress. Flis litde charter,’ summed up in six dupli- 
cated sheets, suddenly appeared in December in the mail of 
450 Hamburg lawyers and barristers. It bote his name and 
the aforesaid title : The Conception of 'Lam in^ Sound Human 
Understanding and National-Socialist Doctrine of Lam. He was 
not waiting for permission to spread his gospel, it must out. 
Early in January, 1937, the Gestapo visit^ his home in 
Wandsbek and confiscated all his nomological wtitiogs. 
One of the 450 jurists had given notice to the police of the 
paipphlet wHch he had received. Only one! Siems was 
taken into custody for several hours, and then released. His 
maffmm opus was sent to Berlin and studied at the headquarters 
of Qie State Police with the alacrity and keenness that has 
made that organisation so incomparably efficient. Sems 
celebrated his release by inviting the Gestapo in a coorteous 
4 ettcr to support his theory of natural law. They could not, 
he said, make n martyr of him for the truth, and he would 
not* cease to propagate the truth. The problem would be 
solved if his teadiing were officially recognised. The 
Gestapo, too, was silent. Now and then a few erf those 
pennons whom he had circulactsed slipped in to assure httt: 
<rf ^eit secaet sympathy. . One of them providod me wilh 
the rmtecial upon which this article is baa^ 
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On Januaty 50th, 1937, Dr. Siems took cognisance of 
Hitler's yearly speech to the Reichstag. To his indignation 
he found that Hitler was dismissing the problem of Law 
with the customary superficial solution of the politician. 
Said Hitler : 

There is only one wieldet of sovereignty in the German people, 
and that is the people itself. The will of this people finds expression 
through the Party, the political organisation of the people. There 
is, moreover, only one legislator. It is the duty of Justice to aid 
the maintenance and security of the people from those elements 
who asodally try to avoid common obligations or transgress against 
common interests. Higher than the person and the cause in 
German life stands the people. 

'How provoking! Hitler was begging the question. 
He had an idea that any explanation was good enough for 
the people. The champion of ‘human understanding’ 
reacted promptly. He seized his pen and wrote : 

Mein Fuhrer, * 

To my great regret I must emphatically protest against your 
utterances about Law in your great speech. As I told the Secret 
Police when they arrested me, my struggle (m/>f Kampf) against 
National-Socialist legal doctrine is now so acute that it cannot 
possibly be passed over in silence. Either my thesis must be 
acknowledged as right, or I must be put before a court or sent to a 
concentration camp. But even in the last case, my conception of 
kw will win over the people finally. I would be sorry not to 
accomplish this in good understanding with the Party. 

• 

The jurist assumed, indeed it may have been so, that the 
Reichstag speech contained a reply to his charter. 

On March zoth, 1937, the G^tapo called on Dr. Sifims 
again at the request of the Reich Qaancellery, and then 
obtained the verdict of an alienist. Dr. Siems, said the 
specialist, was sane. But he suffered ftom a strong urge to*i 
assert himself— rArr/fe Geltmgsbedurfms. He » was released, ' 
i could not say set firee, A written reprimand reached him 
foan his superior authority, the Admioisttation in Schleswig. 

But he was nearing the rocks. The baneful lie stalking 
in the Third Reich left him no peace. Like Niemoellet, 
Pastor Schneider, Ernst Wiechert,. Werner Finck, he remained 
cofisequeot. Whether religion, law, philosophy, literature 
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or God-sent humour, the enemy was the same. They would 
not be silent, in the pulpit, at the bar, in the book, on the 
stage. They were victims of their upbringing. On 
November 12th, 1937, he posted 450 copies of his thesis to 
clergymen, doctors and schoolmasters. Perhaps he con- 
sidered laviwers past converting. The same evening he went 
calmly to a Hamburg political meeting with a dummy pistol 
in his pocket. As C^uleiter Kaufmann w'as speaking, a 
man at the back of the haU fired a shot, and began to talk 
himself. Kaufmann jumped in the air, there was a brouhaha, 
and the man was seized and hustled out by Nazis. It was 
Dr. Siems, The story spread round that the Gauleiter had 
been wounded and next day there was a rumour in Hamburg 
that he was dead. The story spread to Berlin that there had 
been a serious riot in Hamburg. The Gauleiter had been 
shot. 

That was the end. Dr. Siems explained to the police 
.that he had merely wished to draw public attention to his 
cause. He spent a week in a concentration camp, and then 
a magistrate signed an order that he should ^ confined 
temporarily to a lunatic asylum. In 1938 the lawful 
temporary confinement lapsed, and was prolonged indefinitely 
with no lawful precedent. Recbt ist was.dem deutsebtn Volkt 
nui^t. The alienist found him sane, but, he said, ‘ in the 
olden days, such trouble-makers as you went to the faggot.* 
The jurist argued back reasonably. The mediasval meth^ of 
deterrent punishment emphasised the evil, it did not emphasise 
thetgood. The conversation turned to Luther, Copernicus, 
John Huss. The doctor’s assistant listened, amazed. This 
was great stuff. This man was not mad, unless from much 
learning. • 

There we must leave him. Four hundred years before, 
Michael Kohlhaas was broken on the wheel before the 
■populace of Berlin for his exaggerated RtebU^Shl. His mild 
rpinnafnflttnnj , the fnan with the dummy pistol and the little 
was shackled in privacy to the Swastika. If he still 
reads the German papers, he will see that Hitler’s Vdksmhf 
has been supplanted by Hitler’s Tai^smbt, When we scad 
the VoelJ^eher Beebaebter of April 50th, we realise that the 
scales of justice have been tipped to the whole ang^e. ha It 
Dr. Alfied Kluetz of the Ministry of Justice de fin o i » 
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enemy of the State. ‘ The destractive outsider,’ the tnan 
■who stands aloof or criticises must be struck down, too. 
A morbid phase is setting in. We find such phrases current 
in Germany as die Verrohttng des Volkes, die Verwahrlosung der 
Jugend. War is merely the final touch to this process of 
brutalisation and decay of morality. The April speech of 
Marshal Goering to youth shows that. Death sentences on 
youths of sixteen, on cigarette merchants who raise their 
prices, the shooting of criminals publicly announced after a 
court sentence of impfisonment has been passed on them — 
all these are tokens of the failure of National-Socialist Weltan- 
sebamng. It has mdermined the ‘ sound human conscience 
of the people.’ The jurist who rebelled is vindicated. Herr 
Hitler can succeed in suppressing lawlessness ; but he cannot 
vanquish it, since his laws are foimded on expediency and 
not on the common conceptions of right and wrong. 


Ian G. CoLvm. 



PROGRESS AND PESSIMISM 


That the present tragic condition of Europe should induce 
in many people pessimistic states of ihind is but natural. The 
gioonaiest anticipations are made as to humanity’s future ; 
and, by an equally understandable reaction, scorn is cast on 
optimistic theories and schemes of immediately preceding 
generations. Those theorists (it is said), with their ideals of 
‘ progress,’ ‘ freedom,’ and * enlightenment,’ were followers 
of vain dreams. Their ‘ cisterns ’ were leaky, and could hold 
no water. We are reaping the inevitable and evil results of 
their misguiding. In short, the tendency is not ‘ to praise 
famous men ’ of the near past, bul to despise them and tlwk 
works. 

Is such pessimism, whether as to the past or for the fatote, 
justified ? It may be suggested that it is noj:. There have 
been deeply tragic periods of European history many times 
during the past 2,000 years : periods wherein it may well 
have seemed that hope was vain and universal ruin imminent. 
At the end of the ninth century, as Milman said (Laim 
Christianity^ iii, 9) : 

• 

The deepest abasement, ot rather almost annihilation, had 
already fellen on the Papacy. Italy, which for a time pretended to 
the* Empire, without a native prince of sufficient power or dignitj 
to maintain its influence, constantly summoning new soveteigas 
from beyond the Alps to assume that perilous honour, until the 
tight of dectipn was resumed by Germany, was one h a ttlefidd of 
iamall contending princes, each endeavounog to form or to 
aggHUQbdiae an hojeditaty principality. The terror of the H un g aria ns 
increased at exooe the confusion, and, by compelling die mace 
strong and artificial fortifleation of the dries, tenefed to their mote 
complete isoktion. Each city became an indepeadeot governmewt; 
each dneftain aspired to be a soveneign. 

At, and^aftoi the end of the eleventh centory 

Vot. CXXVII— Ko. 760 715 
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tumultuous era of the Crusaders, who (J. M. Robertson, 
i’ifor/ History of Christianity, p. 218) : 

tolled like a flood across Europe, massacring, torturing, and 
plundering Jews wherever they found them, and forcibly helping 
themselves to food where plunder was easy. Multitudes perished 
by the way ; multitudes more were sold as slaves in Byzantium to 
pay for the feeding of the rest there ; and of the seven thousand 
who reached Asiatic soil with Peter the Hermit, four thousand were 
slain by the Turks at Nicaea ; some 300,000 thus perishing in all. 

There was, true, another side to this : but at best it was a 
grim time. Later, in the fourteenth century, there was the 
Black Death : as Lingard describes it (History of England, iii, 
78): 

We first discover it in the empire of Cathay ; thence we may 
trace its progress through different provinces of Asia to the Delta 
and the banks of the Nile ; a south wind transported it into Greece 
and the Grecian islands ; from which it swept the coasts of the " 
Mediterranean, depopulated Italy, and crossed the barrier of the 
Alps into France. ... In [England] in the first week of August 
[1348] the plague made its appearance in Dorsetshire ; in November 
it reached London, and thence gradually proceeded towards the 
north of the island. . . . The labours of husbandry were neglected ; 
no courts of justice were opened ; the parliament was repeatedly 
prorogued by proclamation ; and men, intent only on their own 
safety, fled from the care of the infected, and slighted every call of 
honour, duty, and humanity. 

Nearly two centuries after this, when the Protestant Refotifta-' 
tion broke out. 

The official organisation of the Cathplic Church had been thrtTwn 
[as Hilaire BcUoc says (How the Reformation Happened, p. 218)] 
suddenly into disarray. It had been caught, as they used to say of 
sailing ships, by a squall ‘ all standing.’ It was morally very weak. , 
There had been gross and universal corruption, there had further 
been for so long a growing scepticism and indifference that the 
power of the derical organisadon to reform itself was numbed 
and atrophied. Attack from without was therefore easy, rapid and 
caq)losive ; reform from within was apparently impossible ; foe 
complicated machinery was ill-kept and incapable of rapid readjust- 
ment. Under so violent a strain foe gear jammed. And t^e Papacy, 
which controlled all, was in foe worst case of all : 
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and tWs in despite of the deadly peril looming from the Neat 
East : for (in the vivid words of the Anglican Sirond Hmiiy 
against Peri/ of Idolatry) 


the greater part of Christendom, within less than three hundred 
years’ space, [had been] brought into captivity and most miserable 
thraldom under the Turk, and the noble Empire of Greece clean 
everted. 


Then, when the Reformation revolt was in full swing, came 
the horrible Thirty Years’ War, whejn (J. McCabe, History of 
the Popes, p. 441) : 

Bohemia, until then one of the most advanced civilizations in 
Europe, suffered its first betrayal (its allies in the north were divided), 
and martj'rdom. Its 30,000 villages were reduced to 6,000, its 750 
cities to 130, its 3,000,000 people to 780,000. The victorious 
advance of Spain and Austria drove France into jealous hostility 
to them and into alliance with the northern Protestants, civilization 
was put back a hixndred years, and Spain ruined by three decades 
of quite savage fighting. Armies of flcarly every country and race 
in Europe, — ^Spaniards, French, Slavs, Hungarians, Scandinavians, 
etc., — ^wandered over Germany. 

The foregoing are, of course, only instances quoted at 
random as illustrative that many periods oT Europe’s past 
have seemed fully as despairful as, to some people, docs our 
own : yet recovery came. Why, then, be pessimistic now ? 

No doubt the apostles of progress, in the second half of 
the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth 
wgee over-enthusiastic in their visions of the future : 

From growing commerce loose her latest chain. 

And let the fair white-wing’d peacemaker fly 
To happier havens under all the sky. 

And mis the seasons and the golden hours ; 

Till each man find his own in all men’s good. 

And all men work in noble brodwahood. 

There was, however, some excuse for them. Geogtaphfcaf 
discovery was opening up new territories, hitherto hidden in 
obscurity, in many parts of the world j mechanical inveniioiis 
were increasing tenfold the productivity of hmoan labomist i 
political theories of liberty were in tte as^mog mifl dy fluf, 
aident plbneers ; and the Aeory of biolt^gi^ cvohitip^ 
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teplacing the fottner, static conception of ‘ special creation.’ 
All these things inevitably tended to give ‘ progressive 
optimism * a great ascendancy in the human mind and to 
produce visions of rapid, indefinite betterment and a rosy 
time to come, when our race would be 

Breaking their mailM fleets and armed towers. 

And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers. 

And gathering all the fruits of earth and crown’d with all her 
flowers. 

The idea, it cannot be denied, was fallacious to a great 
extent. The road of progress is not a smooth process of 
‘ spinning down the ringing grooves of change.’ It is a 
rugged path, strewn with boulders, interspersed with chasms, 
and often turning aside or even retreating for a time upon 
itself. The theory of evolution, it needs hardly to be said, 
fully allows for that fact. True, some sayings of apostles of 
evolution might at first sight seem to imply that their con- , 
ception of the process waS that of a smooth, uninterrupted 
‘upward urge’; as, for example, Haeckel (^ddle of the 
Universe y Chapter XX) : • 

Towering above all the achievements and discoveries of the 
[nineteenth] century we have . . . the universal law of evolution. 
As this supreme law has been firmly established and all others are 
subordinate to it, we arrive at a conviction of the universal unity 
of nature and the eternal validity of its laws ; 

and Dennis Ehrd (Easy Outline of E/volution, p. 230) : • • 

We rest in sure and certain hope that no force and no combination 
of forces can stop the process of Evolution, . . . which has 
prodiu^l the beauty of the earth and the heavens from formless 
edier. 

Such statements, however, were generalisations, concerned 
vast periods of geological and astronomic time ; and 
diiqr "^re quite consistent with realisation of tihe vicissitudes 
ci the process when considered as to shorter time and par- 
tided^ detail. 

; ,;lE%xiect eritfence forcibiy shows that it is with sr^ier-orgapic aggie- 
; Idtes as oiganic aggregates — progression in so£he cases. 
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retrogression in others. Evolution does not imply, as commonly 
conceived, an mtrin.fk tendency in everything to become something 
higher (F. Howard Collins, Epitome nf the Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer, pp. 350 -i)- 

Haeckel liimself, in the first chapter of his Kiddle, recognised 
fully this conflict of action and reaction, ‘going on’ and 
‘ swinging back ’ ; 

An entirely new character has been given to the whole of our 
modem civilisation, not only by our astounding theoretical progress 
in sound knowledge of nature, but also by the remarkably fertile 
practical application of that knowledge in technical science, industry, 
commerce, and so forth. On the other hand, however, we have 
made little or no progress in moral and social life, in comparison 
with earlier centuries ; at times there has been serious reaction. 
And from this obvious conflict there have arisen, not only an 
uneasy sense of dismemberment and falseness, but even the danger 
of grave catastrophes in the political and social world. [These 
' words were written in 1 899.] 

The road of human progress, therefore, is a chequered 
one, not merely with ups and downs throughout the ages, 
but also with ups and downs simultaneously in different 
departments of life. How, then, should we view the position 
in which we find ourselves at present? — and docs that 
position justify us in pouring scorn on the ‘progressive,’ 
‘ liberal,’ * reason-loving ’ ideals of the creative days of our 
Victorian predecessors, or in deriding their philosophies as 
‘ anpty cisterns,’ as some people now are inclined to do ? 

It is a rash prejudice ! — ^for, defective in many ways 
though they, like every age, were, the second fifty years of 
the nineteenth century contributed probably more to human 
welfare, material and moral, than any other similar period in 
history. Take the instance of Religion. ForrcanygcocisttiDflnfi 
the bitterness of narrow, sectarian dogmatism had dcomaated 
thttf sphere of life : the spirit as to which Frands WilUam 
Newman could write (Phases of Faith, Qbapter HI) ftom 
experience : 

Mysterious aspersions were made even against my moral diawctei 
at^ were a]]i^;ed to me as .additional reasons Sm refosing 
munion with me ; and when I demanded a tzSamal^ and 
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accuser would meet me face to face, all enquiry was refused, on the 
plea that it was needless and undesirable. . . . These alienated 
friends did not know they were acting unjustly, cruelly, crookedly, 
or they would have hated themselves for it ; they thought they 
were doing God service. 

The essential cause of such a spirit was the conviction of 
possession of exclusive, infallible dogmatic truth, which it 
would be sin to doubt. The second half of the nineteenth 
century largely tended to invalidate such a conviction, by 
critical investigation of the Bible and Qiurch history, by the 
new science of Comparative Religion (bringing realisation of 
the kinship of all fairiis and the elements of error as well as of 
truth in all and each), and by the broadening of men's minds 
through travel, geographical discovery, and the much easier 
means of transport. In this department alone (even if it were 
the only one of which it could be so said), the second fifty 
years of the nineteenth century conferred inestimable benefits 
on the race. It made a wide extension of intellectual -and ' 
spiritual freedom possible : which the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century (though it began the process) had not done, 
because its battles were fought mainly not for such freedom 
but for the victory of one or another rival dogmatism. 

It was but natural that that liberal, experimental, largely 
anti-dogmatic nineteenth-century era should scorn the thought 
of the old, syllogistic scholastic philosophers ; but that scorn 
was certainly carried to excess. For instance, in his TMstory 
ofPbiksophy in two bulky volumes extending to i,i68 pages, 
George Henry Lewes could spare only eighteen pages to Ihe 
whole of the mediaeval Scholastics, and only this (part of it in 
a footnote ; vol. II, pp. 76-77) to the greatest of them fU, 
the Doctor AngeUeuc, St. Thomas Aquinas : 

The full development of his [Albertus Magnus’] efforts is seen in 
Aquinas, the greatest of the scholastics. But I cannot pause here ' 
to sketch the portrait of the Angelic Doctor (bom 1^27, died 1274). 
As the writings of Aquinas are neither very accessible nor very 
inviting, the student who has never seen them, or who, having 
seen them, has felt his courage shrink &om grappling with 
may be glad to heat that several important little treatises have been 
'translated by Professor Rossi, and ate thus made readily accessible 
in his volume Opuscoti Fibsofiei, Roretice, 1864. V 
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This 'aras all that, in 1871, a historian of philosophy, in a large 
work, thought it needful to say about the greatest philo- 
sophical intellect of the Middle Ages ! 

Here we certainly find a main weakness of the ardent 
Victorian period. It was so engrossed in mechanical inven- 
tion and practical experiment that it despised unduly the 
discipline of pure logic. It was, however, merely a reaction 
from equal faults of an opposite kind. The old scholastic, 
syllogistic thinkers lived too much in cloud-land. They 
neglected scientific experiment. The later, scientific school 
neglected the syllo^sm. A truly wise method will combine 
both : it will esqperiment assiduously, and test its hypotheses 
by severe logic. 

The present widespread feeling of pessimism is due 
largely or even chiefly to the apparent fact that the immense 
scientific discoveries, and the venturesome, far-reaching 
theories, of our Victorian predecessors have not in fact led 
• to a better world. For ail those bright efforts and aspirations, 
we find ourselves in a -world which for twenty-five years has 
been dominated by war or the menace of war, and the very 
inventions, made as a result of ‘‘the creative half-century,’ 
have been turned to the purposes of destruction. Again to 
quote Haeckel’s words : * We have made little or no progress 
in moral and social life, in comparison with earlier centuries.’ 
He ought rather to have said, ‘ We have made such progress 
to a great extent, but it has been thwarted by unforeseen 
calamities.’ 

• What seems to have been the matter is that European 
ma n ki nd is suffering from ‘ social and political indigestion,* 
laving taken too great a variety of food into its system, so 
hat much has disagreed with it and some has even turned to 
loison. As the vehement Thomas Carlyle said seventy-three 
‘ears ago in his essay on Shooting Niagara ; 


t is indeed strange how prepossessions and dehisicMis seize iqxia 
rhole communities of men; no basis in the notion they berre 
btmed, yet everybody adopting it, everybody finding the whe^ 
(Torld agree -with him kt it, and accepting it as an xaom of Eodid ; 
nd, in the universal repetition and reverfaenition, takbg all contxlt- 
[ictionofit as an insult. . . . Myadghboo£s,by tberoiUioaigaiatt 
me, aU expect that [the future^ be New-Hr^ a Satamioa thde. 
pto gold nuggets themselves more pknttfiii than ever. 
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These exaggerated words merely meant that many of the then 
popxilar expectations of immense social progress were 
fallacious ; but it does not follow that it was all a matter of 
* delusion.’ That hopes have been inadequately fulfilled may 
be due to remediable causes. 

Indeed, people of all types, conservative or reformist, 
tend to take fright at anything which seems novel to their 
prejudices. The most radical reformer does so as readily as 
the conservative, if the novel thing, though it be a reform, 
is not planned on his lihes. For instance, the fear aroused a 
hundred years ago by ‘ the new police.’ 

[There was] a furious debate at the [Chartist] Convention on the 
i8th [of March, 1838], dealing with the Rural Police Bill then 
before Parliament. A long series of tirades was brought to a ditnaTr 
by Dr. Fletcher of Bury. ‘ He would not recommend the use of 
daggers against the Rural Police, but he would recommend every 
man to have a loaded bludgeon as nearly like that of the policeman 
as possible.’ The oppositiop to this Bill was due largely to the' 
belief that the police were intended to enforce the New Poor Law 
as weU as to provide additional soldiery against a possible insur- 
rection (M. Hovcil, The Cha^sf Movement^ p. ia8). 

How absurd it is, then, to base pessimistic theories on the 
mere fact that a period so fermenting, as were the two or 
three generations immediately preceding our own, has not 
resulted in tranquillity and fulfilment of the hopes of the 
paradisiacal seers ! Far wiser would it be to consider how' 
much of real and permanent value those generations have 
bequeathed to us, and how those legacies may be redeemed 
and well, expended in the future. 

The chief and most beneficent idea (because not only of 
its intrinsic excellence, but also of the many other ideas 
flowing from it) which those creative generations gave to us 
was that of ‘personal freedom, bodily and inteUecmal.^ 
Perhaps the best literary expression of it was* in J. S. Mill’s 
essay On liberty. Interference with the freedom of 'the 
individual should be only for reasons of self-defence, either 
by sexiety or by other in^viduals. There should be freedom 
of the Press and of opinion, for full discussion is necessary to 
the attainment of traA. Bans on opinion hurt ‘ the <|rthodox * 
as much as ‘ heretics,’ since the minds of the fotmJr become 
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narrowed. He who knows only his own side of a case knows 
little even of that. The encouragement of ‘ heretical ’ thought 
is actually beneficial to society, as being stimulating to pro- 
gress. Religious or metaphysical matters are not the concern 
of the State. 

A development of this idea of freedom is the further one 
of Rationalism. This word, like many others, has and has 
had many diverse meanings attached to it. In its original 
meaning, used by German Biblical critics in the eighteenth 
century, it denoted an attempt to ’explain away the Bible 
narratives of miracles (accepting those narratives as historic- 
ally accurate) ‘ as altogether natural ’ — an attempt elaborately 
made by, for example, Eichhom. This meaning of the word 
is, however (like the theory it denoted), utterly obsolete ; and 
Rationalism is now generally taken as meaning the formation 
of beliefs by reason instead of by acceptance of authoritarian 
dogma. To quote an excellent formal definition ; 

Rafionalism may be defined as the mental attitude which un- 
reservedly accepts the supremacy of reason and aims at establisfaipg 
a system of philosophy and ethics .verifiable by experieooc and 
independent of all arbitrary assumptions or audiority. 

This definition seems to have no logical implications neces- 
sarily hostile to religion as such, but only to ‘ religions of 
authority.’ As, however, authority plays so large a part in 
most religions, the inevitable tendency of Rationalism is 
towards diallenging such systems. Tliis article docs not 
propose to go into any of Ae controversies so raised, and 
which occupied so large a part of the time of our Victorian 
and Edwardian predecessors : indeed, which, tbou^ to a 
less extent, are still active. Rationriism, as here we are 
concerned with it, may be understood in two senses : (i) Ihc 
wide one of simply founding our beliefs on reason and pmoft, 
and (2) The -restricted one of what is known as * the ooofikt 
between theological doctrines and ascertained s cientific fiids.’ 
The first of these senses gives fbe pun, b^d pnuipb of 
Rationalism ; the second is its applica^ti aa par^ndat <s 01F-^ 
and, of course, the conclusions to be drawn Se&ctt rittH 
application are matters for differences of oj^nion and. ‘Sot 
debate. IaII that is here inl;pnded to be Mid is that R ariow wliy 
in the wide* sense— that of ‘ testir^ all thidg^ and 
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only what is proved true ’ — was one of the most valuable of 
the before-mentioned ‘ legacies.* If the principles expressed 
in the definition quoted above were generally accepted and 
acted upon (in their wide logical sense), a large proportion of 
our evils would disappear as a necessary consequence : for 
domestic and international public afifeirs woxild be based on 
justice, and intellectual effort would be freed from bondage 
to vested tradition. A logical result of the adoption of this 
ideal would be the gradual and equitable abolition of State 
privileges for any special theological creed. 

Political * Liber^sm,* in the true sense, is ‘ Rationalism 
in social action.’ It was one of the most characteristic public 
manifestations of that ‘ Victorian era ’ which this age so tends 
to despise. It was very defectively e:^ressed in the rough 
and tumble of party political struggles : but its ideals of 
freedom, peace, and progress constituted one of the most 
dynamic influences of those not-so-distant days. 

Why despise those virile, idealistic, free, forward-reaching ' 

times ? One of the principal causes of the considerable and 

tragic frustration of their ideals has been the problem of War. 

# 

The conclusion of the profoundest moment to which all lines of 
argument convdtge, is that the possibility of a high social state, 
political as well as general, fundamentally depends on the cessation 
of wax. Persistent militancy, maintaining adapted institutions, 
must inevitably prevent, or eke neutralise, changes in the direction 
of more equitable imtitutions and law (Collins, Epitome of Spencer y 
p. 491)- 

These terrible days of present conflict will pass, and 
reconstruction will be our task. If the world is to be better, 
the reconstruction must be on dines not of authoritarian 
reaction but of enlightened freedom. It seems somewhat 
unjust to condemn or scorn our neat predecessors* ideals 
bemuse their descendants have not acted on them adequately. ' 
Wh«n has anything ever been acted on adequately ? A large 
dtegree of n^ect of sound principles discredits not those 
pfibciptes, but the negligent folk. The world must return, 
in &ct, to soroe of the ideals of the forward thinkers of a 
previous generation. Their ‘ cisterns ’ may not hav^ been so 
‘ esQi^ * as some folk suppose. : fa 

J. W "PolssiTER. 
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I journeyed from my sleeping into day. 

The old New Year was neutral to my pride. 

I walked as if my self were by my side ; 

And God I knew and needed every way. 

My feet were patient with me. Pd no need 
To be the shrew to God, and rail and weep. 

God was my logic as the heart of sleep 
Is memory and vision and the seed. 

Then to my best I Came, to make again 
The verse, my brightest play, that is the free 
Concern of my conferred mortality. 

And, if God wills it so, also God’s gain. 

L. Aaronson. 
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A HISTORY OF WALES ^ 

Nearly a generation has passed since the publication of the 
first two editions of Sir John Lloj^’s excellent Eisfor/i of 
Wales. The intervening years between 1912 and the publica- 
tion of the third edition have been marked by extensive addi- 
tions to our knowledge both of the pre-historic cultures and 
the Roman civilisation (so far as it extended) of W'^estem 
Britain. Dr. Wheeler and his archaiological associates and 
allies have thrown a flood of light on Roman and pre-Roman 
Wales. Thanks to them, we can now trace and date with 
ipproximate accuracy the founding, the prosperity, the decline 
md the final abandonment of such* mil ita r y centres as Segon- 
ium (Caernarvon) and Isca (Caerleon-on-Usk), to name the 
nost important. Pre-historic settlements have been fruitfully 
oecause scientifically explored ; and the careful examination 
of TreT Ceiri, Moel y Gaer and other sites has enabled the 
historian to give perhaps more than a partial answer to the 
question, how the British population of nine-tenths of Wales 
lived during the Roman militaty occupation. The exploration 
of such British sites of the Roman period — ‘Romano- 
Btifish ^ is a description suggesting more ‘ Romanity ’ than 
their inhabitants are likely to have possessed — ^reveals a 
situation to which parallels could be drawn in parts of Kabylia 
and still more in the unadministered districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province of India in our own time. The foreign 
Government holds a number of fortified posts commanding 
'sdver crossings, mountain passes and ports, linked by military 
roads and based upon the great legionary fortresses of Chester 
and Caerieon-on-Usk. There are genuinely Romanised i&ttons 
at Caerwent (Venta Silurum) and no elsewhere in the 
plains of Monmouth and Glamorgan, but are Ins 
numerous and important than their congeners of the Seyett 

^ ef Waits, £co(n tite eaifiest ttmea da (be EdwuttBu 

Jcto}Jo]rd, 4 lh two ’Tobines, (txw^iDads, Gteea&C«v, 19$$^ 
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Valley from Gloucester to Wroxeter. Elsewhere the Briton 
of the West lives much as did his pre-Roman forbears. 

The archaeologist’s picture does not, however, differ in 
any essential from that drawn by the author nearly thirty 
years ago. Arguing from the abundant linguistic evidence 
available, he inferred what the evidence of the spade has 
proved, viz., that the people of almost all Wales, when they 
could afford them, used cheap Roman trade goods, tools, 
utensils and the like, for which they borrowed Latin names. 
W’^elsh £yJ/f/J (knife) from cultella, and cantmjll (candle), from 
eandela, are examples of such loan-words. But it is highly 
significant, as Sir John Lloyd had pointed out in the first 
edition of his History, that, while the earliest Welsh words that 
have to do with reading and writing are of Latin origin, the 
‘ names of the cardinal features of the Welsh system of law 
and society are of undoubtedly native origin.’ Outside that 
small part of South Wales which is really an extension of the 
‘ Lowland Zone ’ of Great Britain, the Romans would seem, 
to have allowed the proto»Welsh to follow their ancient laws 
and customs, provided that the tribes left the Government 
and its proteges alone, kept their local feuds off the military 
roads and provided recruits and labour when ordered. 

Owing to lack of time Sir John Lloyd has not revised the 
earlier chapters of his History. He has, however, provided the 
attentive reader with an excellent introduction in which the 
latest archaeological discoveries and their bearing on early 
Welsh history are set forth. In this he also admits that Sir* 
John Rhys’s views on the Celtic question, which gre|itly 
influences his own treatment of the Ro ma n and early mediaev^ 
periods, are now ‘ in the melting pot.’ Rhys assumed that 
the Brythons or P Celts, whose desc«idants say * Pen ’ (head) 
while the Gaels of Ireland and the Highlands say ‘ ceann,’ bad 
gradually absorbed or conquered the earlier Gaelic (Goidelic) 
inhabitants and the * Iberian ’ predecessors of the Goidels, H» 
was confirmed in this belief by the occurrence of Ogam in- 
scriptions, written in an old form of Gaelic, in several counties 
of Wales. His theory has now been abandoned by almost all 
Celtic scholars and historians. There is every reason to 
believe that the Welsh Ogams were the woric of the Tnsb 
invaders who are known to have effected importer settle- 
ments in Wales in the fourth and fifth centurieSj.wbvTounded 
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a Hibemo-British dynasty in Dyfed (S.W. Wales) and were 
only expelled from North Wales and Anglesea after many 
years of fighting by Cunedda and his descendants and people, 
who came very possibly at Stilicho’s invitation from the 
Lothians to take the place of the Roman soldiery. Several 
Irish authorities now hold that the Gaelic-speaking Celts 
came directly to Ireland from the Continent ; and what is 
more, the place names of Western Britain recorded by 
Ptolemy in Ae second century and in the Antonine Itinerar)’ 
of the third are of Brythonic and Gaulish rather than Goidelic 
type. 

Apart from the question of die Goidels of Wales, there 
are a few disputable statements in the earlier chapters of the 
first volume which the author had no time to re-write. Sir 
John Lloyd holds that there is no evidence that any genuine 
tradition of the early Roman period and in particular of 
Carat^s, the Caractacus of all MSS. of Tacitus but the best, 
.sufrdved among the mediaeval Welsh. He adds in a note that 
the Caratauc map Cinbelin of one of the Harlcian genealogies 
appears to have no connection with the historical Carat&cus 
(Caradoc), son of Cunobelinus (Shakespeare’s Cymbclinc and 
the modem Welsh Cynfelyn). He has, however, failed to 
observe that the father of Cinbelin in this pedigree is called 
Teuhant. Teuhant is the middle Welsh form of Tasciovans 
or Tasdovanus, known from his own coins and those of his 
son Cunobelinus as King of the CatuvcUauni of Verulam. 

’ Cunobelinus died after a long reign in a.d. 42, the year before 
thedaudian invasion. Tasdovanus is only known to modem 
historians from these coins. There is no reference to him in 
any dassical work,’ nor is he mentioned by Gildas, Bede, or 
any* of the compilers of the Scrap-book knpwn as the Histmt 
whidi beats the name of Nennius. Unless there- 
fore we postulate either the existence of sdentific nuroisiztttists 
*among the Britons of the Hafk Age or else the survival 
' among them oT some Latin history of the British kihgs, of 
whMi no whisper reached the derks d the Middle Ages, Wi 
must condude that in this case a genuine historical ttathtikMi 
survived from the early years of the first century d the 
Christian |ta. ’ 

AnotlKt disputable point is the author’s view daft ih# 
abs^ce oftrefbp&ces in Wdsh tradition to the infioxof 
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fleeing from the Saxon invaders suggests that this element 
was neither numerous nor important. Against this there is 
the evidence of the Romano-British epitaphs found in many 
parts of Wales. The epitaphs and dedicatory inscriptions of 
the ’Ro man period commemorate pagan Roman soldiers and 
functionaries. These cease with the departure of the Romans 
from Western Britain early in the fifth century at latest ; then 
after an interval of two or three generations begin the epitaphs 
written in Latin, very often in dog-Latin, of Christian priests, 
notables and two kings,*one of whom, the grey-haired ‘ Vorti- 
porius ’ (reefe "Votepork), incurred the denunciations of Gildas 
before the middle of the sixth century. It is hard to believe . 
that the ruling elements among the original Britons of Wales, 
who left no written memorials of their existence outside 
Caerwent during the Roman period and must have been 
‘ barbarised ’ by the incursions and settlements of heathen 
Irish both before and after the Roman evacuation, had become 
more or less Christian and literate through their own unaidedr 
efforts. A steady infiltration of Romanised and Christian 
Britons from the plain of England, and later from the exposed 
parts of the Severn Valleyt seems to offer the best explanation 
of the facts. . 

Three chapters of the first volume deal with the ‘ Dark 
Period* of British history between the departure of the 
Romans and the defeat of Penda of Mercia and his British 
allies by Oswy on the Rivet Winwede in a.d. 655. Here one 
cannot but regret that Sir John Lloyd has not made use of the 
recent work of Professor CoUin^ood and Mr: J. N.r L; 
Mytes, of Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, and not least of Professor 
Ifor "Williams in his Welsh studies of the poems of Aneirin 
and liywarch the Aged. A note that ‘ all previous discussions 
[as t» Aufi, tin’s poems] have been superseded by the full 
teeatment of Professor Ifor Williams ’ does not do suflacient 
jpsdce to fhe skill with which that great Welsh scholar ha^-- 
hantfied both the problem of the age <£ Aneirin’s great poem, 
and its social and historical setting. Professor 
is incOned to date the heroic feilure of the warband 
,1^ a chief of Edinburgh at Cattraeth (Catterick), which is the 
of the poem, to the end of the sixth or the beginning 
^ the sqnsoth centuries, when jEthelftith of Ncftkimbria 
ryffm gcDwing sttopg at British eq>en®e ; and ps dAcsj not at 
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aJl deny the possibility that much of the Gododin was composed 
by a contemporary, perhaps a witness, of the fight. In their 
present form the poems lamenting the death of Kynddylan of 
Powys at the hands of the English seem to have been com- 
posed holly a century after an event which can hardly have 
taken place before the fall of Penda. But they appear to pre- 
serve interesting and genuine traditions of the days when 
Pengwern (now Shrewsbury) was the seat of the Welsh ruler 
of Powys, when the Wrekin and perhaps Ercall lay within 
his territory and his people had carried their raids as far as 
Lichfield. In each case we find allusions to events that can be 
justifiably regarded as historical and a remarkably valuable and 
interesting background to Dark Age history which some 
English historians would do well to re-examine. The fighting 
men, predecessors of the mediseval knights, who rode to 
Cattraeth with white shields, in bright armour with lances 
a-quiver, went to church at times to be blessed or shriven — 
and at times consulted a divLner. But the life they led in 
Mynyddawg’s ‘ Great House,’ drinking mead and wine at 
feasts and preparing for their adventure, seems to have been 
much nearer to that of a Teutonic king’s ‘ gesiths ’ than has 
been generally realised. 

On the history of mediaeval Wales Sir John Lloyd writes 
with unrivalled knowledge and sympathy. English historians 
have regarded the Welsh question in the light of a footnote to 
history. Yet, as the author shows, it repeatedly played an 
important part in determining the direction of English politics. 
'To* take a single instance, John’s feilure against the barons was 
largely the result of his inability either to condliate or to 
subdue Llywelyn ap lorwerth, the husband of his ill^itmnre 
daughter Joan, who well deserved his title of * The Great: ’ 
and played a most important part in the struggle that led to 
the signature of Magna Carta. Of the delightful Ginddos 
Cambrensis, who is less read than he deserves to be, the 
has much to *say, and his extracts fitom Gerald’s 16mrmj 
Whies give excellent iUustrations of the marmets of a tuxboduQt 
but attractive and far from barbarous age and pet^e, it WiB 
thanks to men of his stamp as much as to her princes thm 
Wales, i» spite of the loss <£ her political liberty, was oewat 
and couls never be by the Ccowifc 
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THE PLAYS OF GIRAUDOUX 

Jeak Giraudoux has -written seven full-length plays, Siegfried, 
Amphitrjm 38, Judith, Intermen^o, La Guerre de Troie N'Aura 
Pas Lieu, E/ectre, Ondirie ; and a dozen novels of gteat bril- 
Kance. Giraudoux is an official of the Fiench Foreign Office 
who, at the outbreak of war, became Chief of the French 
Ministry of Information and did valuable work, but his place 
has been taken under the new Reynaud Government by 
M. Frossard. 

Giraudoux’s plays have been produced and, in most c^es, - 
acted by Louis Jouvet. In some of the plays there is a kind 
of Jouvet-Jaques character, a straight-faced looker-on, whose 
dry and often melancholy fcomments recall the Hamlet-Biron- 
Jaqucs character in Shakespeare. Critics have suggested that 
this philosophical looker-on represents in Shakespeare’s plays 
the nearest toudi of autobiography. This is probably true in 
so fer as such a character represents the outlook of the poet 
in general ; in Giraudoux’s case, the explanation is that the 
parts have been written for Jouvet, whose ‘ poker ’ face and 
dry manner are an admirable medium for the kind of philoso- 
phical wit in which Giraudoux specialises. In other ways 
Giraudoux has been influenced by Shakespeare. 

The plays are wptten in prose,* and are much more poedcal 
than the plays in verse, for instance, of the American play- 
wright Maxwell Anderson. Poetry lies not only in a heighten- 
ing of style, but in a perception of poetry in everyday events.' 
Giraudoux has this quality to a supreme degree. He writes 
about gods and goddesses, heroes of mythology and mer- 
maids. The wit and — often — anachronism of his method lie 
in the introduction of a sudden homely allusion which makes 
the problems of Olympus resemble the problem| of pro- 
vincial family life in France. Gitaudoux’s origina|ty lies in 
his discovery ofa kind of ‘poetry in epigram ’ ; iatllcsuddcn 
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paradox of a phrase, which briags heaven and earth dose 
together. 

His style is also his theme. The astonishing unity of his 
work made him at first seem obscure — ^theme and phrase were 
so dosely knit as to give an impression of density as well as 
paradox. This unity serves, in the long run, to malri> him 
intelligible ; and makes dear his eminence. 

Giraudoux belongs to the ’twenties ; to the wits, but he 
was never cynical. In this he differs from Paul Morand, 
another diplomat, who is the nearest Svriter to Giraudoux in 
style, in the poetic mixture of realism and fantasy. But 
.Morand who began, like Giraudoux, by being a poet 
(‘ Tendres Stocks’ to which Proust wrote a foreword, showed 
a real freshness), was more deeply deranged by the cynidsm 
and sense of the fantastic of the post-war period, and has 
degenerated into vulgarity. 

In the whirl of metaphysical doubts and political d^^<ih fs, 
Gitapdoux retained his good sense. There is nothing more 
sensible than a poet. He had roots in antiquity ; his 
J^ctre, Judithy Ondine, show him as the desceiidant of the 
Grasco-Roman-Hebrew dvilisation for which we figbf ffc 
had his roots in the institutions of that dvilisatmn, its fiunify 
life, its bourgeois calm and fidelities, the deep fediogs of the 
ordinary man. In Inferme^o, for example, a young has to 

choose between romanticDeath and a prosaic lifewitha tryv^ 
fonctionnmre. Tht fonctiontmre wins, in poetry as well as in 
feet. Throughout all our period of doubt and, let us feoc ilv 
dise^e, moral and sodal, Giraudoux has kept his head and^ 
beginning in a period when the fantastic was at a premium — 
pleaded for sanity. But he pleaded in the terms of his agp, of 
the fentastic, of poetic-paradox. That is why, at first, he was 
identified with Morand and other devotees of*post-wait 
fantasy. It is ordy with the passage of time, and faecaiwe of 
the unity and persistence of his e6fort, that we have been abie 
»to recognise in 'Giraudoux the prophet of norm<dcy, the tsiie 
poet; whereas Morand, like the German * erptesskaartl^* 
could not survive their period — the fentasde but roodeav 
’twenties — and are now seen as heartless or as taient^.yiRl*< 
garians. Giraudoux has roots. 

Girauc&ax’s theme is the interplay of poe^ * 
reality. lie sees it from both sid^. Thw is die 
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dreams, of poetic truth to become reality. Then he insists on 
the poetry of what is real. In this synthesis lies all his work. 
This sounds vague (and will certainly be unintelligible to the 
English theatre-goer, who thinks of ‘ plays ’ in terms of St. 
John Ervine or Noel Coward), unless we illustrate it from 
Gitaudoux’s plays themselves. Fortunately, his method is so 
consistent that by analysing one or two of them we can give 
a good idea of all. 

His latest play is Otidine, which was produced a year ago 
at the Th^itre de I’Athende in Paris by Louis Jouvet. It 
should be explained that Giraudoux’s plays, although they are 
sometimes quite difficult to understand, are box-office sue- , 
cesses in Paris. A Giraudoux first-night is a social occasion, 
and it is difficult to buy seats for some time. Ofidim continued 
to run throughout the first eight months of the war; even 
Hitler could not stop its success. Nothing could be less 
like Hitler th a n OnMm ! It reads, indeed, like a parody of 
vulgarity; and is as far from vulgarity itself as a spring 
flower. The triteness of the situations (the plot is taken 
from de la Motte Fouqu6) smacks of an American film ; but 
in Gitaudousfs hands th^y become poetry. 

An old fisjherman and his wife have an adopted daughter, 
Ondine. tHte old man is worried because Ondine, who is 
fifteen years old, does not come in after dark. ‘ As if you 
didn't know,’ says the old woman, ‘ that she sees in the dark.’ 

* In this storm ? ’ * As if you didn’t know,’ repeats the old 
woman, ‘ that the rain never makes her wet ! ’ At once wer 
are pinned into a scere of homely domesticity, where, the 
siq)ematutal also lives. That is Giraudoux, in four lines of 
dialogue. 

fisherman lives on the edge of a lonely forest a 
Wandering comes in and asks for shelter. The 

Wandering Kni^tt, like Ondine’s supernatural habits, is taken 
foe g r a nt e d , and we get a charming taste of Gitaudoux’s us?: 
<)faiwhrcmism for dramatic irony. The quesHons which the'' 
old poc^pie adk are those whida an ironical modem scholar 
; Do Wandering Knights really understand the 
iiligaige of animals, etc. ? 

The Wandering Knight is provided with sheLte>t and food 
-"’-heisKntaooIiavingaMuetix^^ Ondine comesW ‘How 
bemtliftd am r ^ says to the Waaderii^ Krfight. 
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Poetry has entered in the person of Ondine ; her words and 
behaviour are wholly lacldng in the realism with which the 
two old people are drawn. The Knight, who is called Hans 
von Wittenstein 2 u Wittenstein, is prosaic, and is at first more 
interested in his blue trout than in the little girl. But she is 
horrified at his eating a blue trout, which is boiled aHve, and 
throws it out of the window. It becomes clear that Ondine 
has special ties with water, and with aU its inhabitants. That 
is why she stays out in the storm without getting wet ; she 
rofi, we learn, walk on a waterfall and ^leep on the lake. 

Ondine falls in love with the Knight and announces that 
,she will go away with him. But he has told the old people 
that he is betrothed to the beautiful and intelligent Bertha, 
the King’s daughter at the Court to which he must return. 
The Knight, although he is somewhat preoccupied with the 
plateful of ham which has replaced the trout, becomes 
charmed by Ondine. He realises that she is something more 
than fisherman’s child, and he is told that they found her by 
the lake. Meanwhile, Ondine has ’gone out to consult her 
family — ^the King of the Mermen, and the other mermaids. 
They tell her that the Knight, because he belongs to the 
world, will be unfaithful. She has never heard the word. 
When she understands it, she agrees on oath that if he is ever 
unfaithful he shall die. So confident is she of ‘ truth ’ ; so 
ignorant of reality. After the Knight has resisted temptation 
— much to their surprise — ^by the other Mermaids, Ondine 
Says farewell to her supernatural family and throws in her lot 
with»the Knight, who will take her back to Court. 

This is the end of the first Act, and the two next Acts 
show Ondine’s misadventures in the world. At Court she is 
^far t6o natural and cannot learn etiquette. She is fcantically 
jealous of the Knight’s jilted fiancee, Bertha, and insults h^ 
in feont of the King. The Knight, who is an ordinary feIlow> 
finds her embarrassing in his own surroundings. He is more 
tomfortable with Bertha, who is intelligent and worldly . 'Hie 
Queen, tolerant but wise, advises Chodine to go away if she 
does not want to ruin the Knight’s life — one was about to 
say, career. 

At this^int, in feet, the plot resembles an average plj^ 
or Ameru^n film. We- have seen the siftiatjon n score of 
times } thf * unusual ’ bride brought home to ooaves^i^ioal. 
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surroundings, with a sophisticated rival to exploit the hero’s 
embarrassment. These scenes are hackneyed, as far as plot 
goes. But there is nothing hackneyed about Giraudoux’s 
method, and the familiar scenes are interpreted — without shirk- 
ing any of their familiarity — ^in a dialogue which is profound 
and witty, poetic and at the same time homely. Giraudoux 
appears to be deliberately parodying a hackneyed theme as a 
tour-de-prce — and making it delicate and brilliant. 

Ondine, in her rush of faith, has sworn the Knight’s life 
away. He is hound to betray her with his childhood playmate, 
Bertha ! Late, too late, she realises his fallibility and her mis- 
take : then she tries to save the Knight by a pretence that she_ 
had already betrayed him with one of his chivalrous friends. 
The pretence is exposed and the Knight must die. But before 
dying, and in her absence, he has understood Ondine. He 
forgets the marriage which he had planned with Bertha and 
pines only for Ondine — ^for the unconditional, eternal love 
which she offered. The prosaic Knight has become a po^ and 
abandoned the realism "oi good behaviour at Court and 
etiquette for eternal — and ‘unreal,’ impracticable — ^truth. 
Impracticable of course ; ‘his dying confirms it. But before he 
dies his belief in eternal truths has made him ‘ mad.’ 

The King of the Mermen : ‘ Thaf is men’s waj of getting 
out of it when thej hone humped into a truth, a simplicity, a treasure. 

, . . Thty become what they call mad. They are suddenly lo^cal, 
they don’t abdicate any more, they do not marry those whom thty do 
not love, they reason like plants, like water f like God : they are 
mad.’ ^ 

It is the victory of poetic truth over fact — ^if Death can be 
called a victory ! Meanwhile Ondine has become almost 
human in excusing men’s shortcomings. She is trying to*save 
his life. . * * 

Ondine: Often men who are unfaithful love their wives. 
Often those who commit infidelity are the most faithful. Ma/ty »f 
them are unfaithful to those they love so as to avoid being proud, toe 
feel small beside those who are evetything to them. Hans wemted 
to make of me the lily of domesticity, the rose of fidelity, one who is 
fight, one who never fails. ... He was too kind. ... So be was 
uffmthful to me. ' * 

^ Wa:^ thixHigboixt;^ both in the petson of Ondine and in many passages of tare 
dialogoe in which watety metaphors ate usc(f, is a symbol of eternal tmth, as opposed 
to wotidly reality* • t 
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The King of the JvJermen ; poor Ondine, you have 
almost become a woman I 

She has learned reality and compromise ; be has learned 
eternal truth and so is considered mad ! There is, in fact, no 
victoiy. What is eternal cannot be separated from what is 
real ; there is only a synthesis in poetry. That is the meaning 
of the play Ondine ; and of all Giraudoux’s plays. 

The most topical — alas — of Giraudoux’s plays is La 
Guerre de Trote N’Aura Pas UeUy produced in 1935. Hector 
returns to Troy from a war, ‘ the last war,’ to find that Helen 
has enchanted all the old men, poets, non-combatants of the 
town and that they are ready to go to war again for her sake. 
Paris is a jlirt. Hector is a husband; Helen is a shallow 
‘ reality,’ Andromache is a wife, a profound ‘ tmth.’ 

Who are the enemies of peace ? The old men, the priests, 
the poet, and — ^in a brilliant scene — ^the international lawyer. 
The old men gather to catch sight of Helen adjusting her 
garte* ; the poet is one of those poetasters who gush about 
‘ national honour ’ at the wrong time. 

But, above all. Fate — ^Fate is the enemy of peace. What 
is Fate ? The pky begins. 

Andromache ; The Trojan war will not take place, Cassandra / 

Cassandra : 1 will make a bet with you, Andromache. 

And Cassandra proceeds to explain that ‘ destiny is simpfy 
the accelerated form of time.* Against this, men have only there 
aflSrmations : ‘ Phrases which assert that the world, and the direc- 
fion of the world belong to men in general, and to the Tryans and 
Trojan women in particular I 

It is a melancholy play. Hector and Andromache straggle 
against the malice of men and the power of Fate (which is 
nothing more than the acohnulation of qien’s malice and 
stupidity) in vain. The suspense of the whole play lies in tfie 
question whether they will succeed in dosing the Gates of 
War, which remain shut in peace-time, or not. At the end of 
the play the gates have been shut and the curtain b^ins to fialL 
But the * poet ’ pretends to have been struck by Ajax (he was 
really struck by Hector himsdf) and so gets his war. The 
mttain goes up again, the Gates of War swing open and dis- 
cover Helo^ — kissing young sixteen-year-old Troilus. 

' Helen, throughout, has r^reseoted ficank, heartless action 
— -or*fect^; her silly ‘realism,* with its persuasive arddevef- 
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sounding arguments (which sound like Hitler’s phrases in 
Rauschning’s book), combines with the poet’s ‘ romanticism ’ 
to make war. Both are opposed to the deep and far more 
genuinely poetical common-sense of Hector and Andromache 
— of Giraudoux, and of the French nation itseE 

Was it an accident that the pseudo-romantic Knight, so 
interested in food, who cannot understand the truth of 
Ondine’s poetry but who ha nk ers after her, was a German ? 
In La Gmrre de Trok — especially in the speech of Ulysses 
about the two strangely ‘ corresponding ’ nations — one feels 
that Giraudoux is thinking of France’s unappeasable neigh- 
bour. 

The lesson, indeed, of Giraudoux’s work is precisely that 
which Germany cannot learn ; that of synthesis, of balance. 
The poetry and fantasy of Giraudoux, of the French, is only 
possible because they have their feet on the ground. They 
do not seek, like a bogus romantic, to seize and materialise 
their dreams ; as Hans von Wittenstein zu Wittenstein tried to 
annex Ondine by marrying her and taking her to Court. Nor, 
on the other hand, do they expect the real, the material, to 
become the ideal. The beauty, truth and tragedy of Girau- 
doux’s work lies in the admission that ideal truth and reality 
are irreconcilable, but that both exist in poetic truth. This 
synthesis is both his meaning and his method. 

The German thought which results in nihilism consists 
both of an excessive realism and of a false romanticism — 
Helen plus Paris. In its struggle to seize upon metaphysics 
tmlh, to isolate it in this over-simplification, this kied of 
German mind denies all truth to its own idealism when it 
cannot be brought down to earth. Robbed, then, •of a dream 
which it has not the good senselto recognise as an approlama-, 
tibn — and valuable, as such — ^it falls back on excessive, bitter 
and savage ‘ realism ’ — ^that, indeed, is Hitler. 

For him who reads, an answer to these torments lies «i 
the i^ys of Giraudoux, which show that both ‘ truth ’ and 
* reality ’ exist, and co-exist — in poetic truth. But how inany 
young Germans, under thirty, can read Giraudoux ? 


Eric See&iann. 
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To the Editor of the NnsnsTEENTH Ceotury and After 

Sir, — ^A s you have devoted your leading article in your May 
issue in large degree to an attack upon Action^ linking our paper 
'with the Daily Worker y I presume you will be willing to give me 
space for a reply. 

Action has throughout this war maintained the policy which 
British Union has upheld for the past seven years. This is based 
upon the simple slogan ^ Britain First/ Indeed, Action is the organ 
of a movement which is so supremely patriotic that it is not prepared 
JO sacrifice British lives in any other cause than the defence of Britain 
and Empire. We have opposed throughout this period all foreign 
entanglements, and all suggestion of war for any foreign interest. 

We are, on the contrary, convinced that given reasonably 
efficient government it should be easily possible under modern 
conditions for Britain to defend herself from het" own soiL In 
holding this view we rely not only upon our own opinion, but upon 
those of such military experts as Captain Liddell Hart, who^ have 
emphasised the power of the defence in modem war. 

Far &om desiring the defeat of our country in this war, Mosley 
^has made it abundantly clear that we have stood throughout for the 
effioicat defence of Britain. You have quoted extensively from 
Action^ but have omitted the following passages : 

^ Beforp the war we denounced the fidlure of the Government 
to proper defences for Great Britain ; since the war wc 

have denounced, and will denounce, any suggestion oLnegligeoofi 
in preserving the safety of our people. We stand for Peace, but 
we stand for a strong and xmdefeated Britain.’ — ^Mosusr, in Actimy 
^IMatch 14th. * . 

* According to the Press, stories conc er ning the invasion of 
Britain are being circulated from Italian sources. In such an event'; 
every member of British Union would be at the disposal of the natmn. 
Every one of us would resist the foreign invader with all that fe in 
However Sptten the existing Government, and howev^ nmeh 
detested its politics, we would; throw ourselves into the eflbrt cjf a; 
natipn the foreigner was driven from onr soiL 

Vor, 760 757 
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a situation no doubt bas ever existed concerning the attitude of 
British Union.’ — Mosuet, in Action, May 9th. 

In face of these statements by Mosley himself, it is scarcely 
necessary for me to deal with the extracts you have made from 
Action, and the interpretation you have placed upon them. We are 
at liberty to criticise the Government for its conduct of the war, 
and will continue to do so. 

I must, however, raise the strongest protest against the Uniting 
of our paper with the 'Daily 'Worker, and thereby British Union with 
Communism. While Brii^h Union has maintained a perfectly 
consistent policy on foreign affairs for the past seven years, the 
Communists have turned a double somersault. Beginning with 
‘ No More War ’ as their slogan in 1934, they have changed to 
‘ Stop Aggression ’ in 1958, and back to ‘ Stop the War ’ in 1940. 

It is surely clear that Moscow sees in another World War the 
opportunity of Communist World Revolution, as Lenin foretold 
after the last war. Having broken down working-class resistance 
to war, and incited the masses into another world conflict, the 
Communists now seek to turn the situation to their advantage by 
posing as the apostles of peace, while seeking every opportunity of ' 
taming war abroad into civil conflict at home. 

M^while Stalin is perched like a vulture over the BCremlin, 
waiting his opportunity to pick the bones of Western Civilisation. 

British Union, whidi has fought Communist violence on the 
streets of out cities for years past, will ever be prepared to save our 
country from such a fete. There is therefore no justification 
whatsoever for any association either of British Union with Com- 
munism or of Action with the Daily Worker. 

Yours truly, 

A. Raven Thomson^ ■ 

^or years past‘ Action ’ and the B.U.F. have done all tb^ eon to 
pU^ smeessae British Govemnmts andJo extol the German and ludian 
admmstrarioits. Whik shouting ‘ Brifasn first,’ th^ have derided all she 
is and does. Since the he^nni^g of the war tb^ have shrunk from no 
nustepreseiaation, however maUgumt and perfidious, to impUQi the Allied, 
ecmse and justify the German cause. Their z(eal has heeh to blacken the 
^ their own eounity and to whitewash that of the most evil enemy 
m^eountUt ever hud. 

■ resemble the British Commmst Pdr^ in every wety, 

that fite Ufiter extol Russia instead of Germany and are free from 
' i (liilifefil’afetiseniittsm of which the B.U.F. are the cUef promef^s in this 

•',v is jw, ,iw have shown senclusiv^ in our last iss^, quoting 
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passage on passage from ‘ Action^ with parallel passages from the ' Daik 
Worker' Mr, Raven Thomson does not refute our charges^ indeed he 
does not even touch the fringes of the case we have brought against these two 
journals, 

Mr, Thomson accuses us of omitting the passage from Sir Oswald 
Mosley's statement about the B,U,F, and the invasion of England, We 

could not ^ with the best will^ have included ity because it appeared on Mcy ^tb 

that is to say, nearly a fortnight after we had gone to press. 

There are amongst the as there are amongst the British 

Communists, naive persons who may have retained some common decen^. 
But the two movements are gangster movements, animated by brutish 
emotions, base and truculent in their methods, and, in so far as th^ are 
capable of loyalty, loyal only to the monstrous despotisms that are so 
implacably hostile to En^and and all she stands for. 

The B,U.F., like the Communist Party, are traitors in our midst. 
In our last issue we wrote : ‘ Do the Communist and Fascist movements 
endanger national security ?' If the answer is * Yesj then measm^es that 
will at least make them innocuous will have to be taken without hesitation 
or d elay. 

The answer — in these days of direst national peril — is emphatically 
* Yes ' — ^The Ebitor.] 


* 

Postscript : — Our reply to Mr. Thomson's letter was written 
before the arrest of Sir Oswald Mosley and otJier^members of the 
B.U.F. (including Mr. Thomson himself). So the countty's 
answer, too, is * Yes ' and the necessary measures have been taken 
‘ without hesitation or delay.’ — The Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Modern German Uterature^ 1880-1958. By Jethto Bithell (Methuen, 

net). 

Graf Hermann Keyserling once made the profound remark 
that ^ Germany is the laboratory of the world/ This might be 
applied particularly to German literature between the years 1880- 
1938, which Mr, Bithell takes as the theme for his new book. It 
might well be expected that an age so productive in scientific dis- 
coveries would prove poetically barren. Wilhelm Scherer (1841- 
1886), professor of German literature at the University of Berlin, 
was one of the first to proclaim the coming domination of sci^nca* 
He had declared that natural*science was the " ‘‘ Signatura femporis ” 

, . . Sie druekt der Poesie ihrm Stempel aufi This is true, but on the 
other hand the cause also seems to lie in the susceptible nature of 
the Germans, who experiment and reproduce rather than experience 
and produce. Of this Mr. Bithell gives us sufficient proof. One has 
only to think of the French school (Hugo, Maupassant, even the 
inimitable Proust) and its tremendous influence on the develop- 
ments of German literature. 

But let us start from the beginning. The author takes us right 
back to the time when the Franco-Prussiamwar clearly left its mark 
on the material and spiritual life of Germar.*y. Berlin now beoune 
the literary centre instead of Munich. It seems strange that Munich, 
which for so long has been the centre of ait and culture, should 
suddenly foster politics. Germany •was victorious and begajc> to 
■prosper.^ New and* ugly buildings sprang up like mushrooiiis, 
espedaUy in Berlin, which rapidly became one of the foremost 
cities in Europe. There started a fanatical craving for historic!^ 
novels (by authors such as Gustav Freytag, Felix Dahn, etc.), thus^ 
denoting the beginning of race consciousness. Mr. Bithell remarks 
that ‘ Strangely enough the defeat in the Great had ultimately 
the same effect’ 

A writer of Paul Heyse’s standard must not be overlooked. 
Though living in an age of naturalism, he was unafiifcted by it 
and remained a true romantic. I remember as a schoolgirl I used 
to devour his novels because the theme usually tutiled ^nt to be ; 
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" die Vorgeschichte einer Verlobmg mit Hindernissen: Some of Heyse's 
short stories are first class. They nearly all create that hot-house 
atmosphere which seems to have a special appeal for Germans. 
Heyse must also be remembered as a verse translator (mostly from 
the Italian). His grandfather compiled a dictionary and grammar 
of the German language. 

The author pays tribute to Theodor Fontane, G. F. Meyer and 
Ernst V. Wildenbruch (the latter’s lachrymose novek at one time 
made a great impression on me). These writers, who^ minds, so 
to speak, were in a state of fermentation^ are of some imp3ctancc> 
being the forerunners of naturalism. But it was Amo Holz, 
Johannes Schlaf, Peter Hille, eta, who introduced the new creed. 
There is very little to report in the way of lyric verse. Words like 
* ArmeUutepoesie ’ or ^ Grosstadtpoesie ’ came up, with plenty of 
‘ Armeleute ’ and * Grosstadt ’ but without the ‘ Poesie.’ Hok may 
have experimented with poetry, but he never was a true poet 
Here is an extract from his BhantasuSy which Mr. Bithell quotes in 
his book : 


^ Ourch weisse UUemdlder schnau^f mein Hengsf. 
Ausgrunen Se^p^ 

Schilf im Hoar tauchm scblankey schkkrlose 
Jm^rauen* 

Icb reite me aus 


This apparently is an example of * the best poetry of the period ’ 
as described on the book cover ! To me thfrinnate rhythm, of which 
Hok so proudly boasts, seems to be completely lacking. This 
kind of poetry has the lurid colours of the Pr6-Raphaelites. 

^ Mr. Bithell draws a vivid picture of Peter Hille, who in some 
wayo resembles Franci^f Thompson. While Hille composed on 
' Bapierschnit^ely Zigarrhf^m and Briefumscblage that the winds of 
Heaven Sfew upon h^^T^^ompson’s mind mu«Hbave«d>een tor- 
tur^ by * the Hound of He^Ven.’ But Hille’s jx)cms arc aly 
bemuse they bear tfip stamp of his own personality7‘6Sc^offl*fll 


imitations. 

^ r In Johannes Schlaf’s lyric verse one is conscious of Whitman’s 
^^uence. He ^m^the first to introduce the pithy style in German 
\^tmg. Schlaf’s true self-expression is only to be found in ktet 
years when Idjp vipte his rhetorical book Gerweoff (1925). 

^ Ebeme^hor ich als Glockenzungen, gtausig und suss wie dcr 
WiHqi Gottes isit, und der Eixfoeit Worte und Gdbeisse mhen» 
ewigb FreiSle, batten H^dcn, die, die Waage in der Hand^ cto 
Willen Gottes wissen!— Ich Kcrls^ mit denen kSxmt ifar 

unto alleni alibi Umstanden ni<hts au&ngen, abet wta 
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nottut, mit Eudbl Deutschland, es nahen deine Manner! Es 
naht dein Mann ! ’ 

The new creed of hero-worship draws nearer 1 

Naturalism ciilminated with Gerhart Hauptmann, I am glad 
that Mr* Bithell is so outspoken in his opinion of Hauptmann as a 
lyric poet. He says : ^ As a lyric poet Gerhart Hauptmann hardly 
counts, except to his friends (and the Oxford book of German 
Verse i)/ But he does count as a dramatist Somehow Gerhart 
Hauptmadb has never gone out of fashion. This may be due to his 
owii<-*daptability. He .wrote revolutionary dramas (Die Weber) 
when revolutionary dramas were in demand. When naturalism 
began to fade out and Hauptmann did not score the desired success 
with his historical tragedy Florian Gger^ he started to write lyrical 
plays (I>;> Versunkem Glocke^ Homeless Himmelfahrt). He has also 
managed to be on good terms with present-day Germany by 
yielding to the demands of the wider public. His novels touch 
many problems (religious, pathological and above all sexual), but 
always in a superficial non-committal manner. I am absolutely 
cer^in that Hauptmann’s place in literature can be define t^ ^ T^r 
b^ work has been writtenrlong ago. Wha t is Mr, Bithell waiting 
for, when saying : * The time is not yet to pass a judgment’? 
The longer he waits the less*favourable the verdict will be. Mention 
should be made of Gerhart Hauptmann’s brother Karl, who, 
though kept in the background all his life, undoubtedly possessed 
the greater mind of the two. 

The chapter on ‘ Hmnorists, Satirists, Satanists and Visionaries * 
could have been doubly interesting, had Mr. Bithell taken this 
opportunity to make English readers better acquainted with the 
humorist, satirist, satanist and visionary : .Wilhelm Busch. Instead, 
Christian Morgenstem gets all the atteVion and Busch istonfliy 
roughly outlined : 

^ Wilhek»J^ch himself, in a fejpi^S^oem, ideates himself 
with a bird on the bpugh, caught in bird-lime, watching the «hatp 
ShWsiBRiglittSring eyes of a black tom-cat^r-limbing up the\pee,^ 
and reasoning : 

^ Weil das so ist 

und weil mich doch der Kater frisst 

So will ich keine Zeit verlieren. 

Will noch ein wenig quinquiUieren < 

Und Instig pfeifen wie OTvor, 

Der Vogel, scheint mir, hat Ilumor.’’ 

I sometimies think that leven the Germans do not know vrhat 
they baye in Busch, There are only a few who^dajf admit that 
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But in his final tesignation Rilke accepts these angels, as being 
divine, but less unapproachable than God. 

I wouH like to finish my review with these two poets : Stefan 
George and Rilke. What has been written after them, I shall leave 
to the reader to find out for himself. One thing is certain, that we 
all know what Germany’s literature of ‘the * Zwiscbmreich ’ is like. 

Ursula Hartleben. 




